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THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  SYSTEM  OF  LAND  GRANTS 
FOR  education; 


INTRODUCTION. 


When  the  Continental  Congress,  shortly  before  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  set  in  operation  its  plan  of  colonizing  the  pub- 
lic domain,  it  followed  the  policy  of  making  grants  of  wild  lands 
for  the  support  of  schools.  An  ordinance  passed  in  1785  pro- 
vided for  the  survey  and  sale  of  seven  ranges  of  townships  in  the 
Ohio  country,  and  in  each  township  section  number  sixteen  was 
to  be  reserved  for  the  support  of  schools. 

Two  years  later  the  same  congress,  as  one  of  its  last  and  cer- 
tainly one  of  its  most  notable  acts,  established  the  Ordinance  of 
1787,  for  the  government  of  the  Ohio  territory.  It  contained 
the  famous  declaration,  that,  "Religion,  morality,  and  knowl- 
edge, being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  en- 
couraged." The  federal  land  grants  for  higher  and  common  ed- 
ucation made  to  the  Ohio  Company  are  contemporary  interpre- 
tations of  this  declaration. 

The  policy  thus  announced  and  defined  by  the  old  congress  was 
adopted  and  continued  by  its  federal  successor;  and  under  it 
state  after  state  has  been  erected  in  the  expanding  national  do- 
main, each  endowed  with  a  vast  public  property  dedicated  to  the 
support  of  common  schools.  The  influence  of  such  endowments 
on  the  development  of  the  state  systems  of  education  cannot  well 
be  over  estimated.     Thev  have  formed  centers  of  state  interest 


'This  paper  was  submitted  for  the  degree  of  M.  L.  in  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, 1809. 
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and  activity  along  educational  lines.  The  land  grant  guaranteed 
a  school  fund,  which  brought  education  necessarily  under  state 
control.  This  centralization  in  turn,  led  to  a  prompt  and  vig- 
orous development  of  school  systems,  even  in  states  where  the 
early  environment  was  unfavorable  to  educational  progress. 
These  grants  have  not  always  been  wisely  applied ;-  it  would  be 
strange  if  they  had  been.  But  the  general  result,  it  may  safely 
be  asserted,  has  been  to  impart  a  vastly  greater  efficiency  to  the 
educational  effort  of  the  past  century.-^ 

This  is  a  complete  justification  of  the  high  praise  always  be- 
stowed on  the  framers  of  the  Ordinance  of  1785  for  their  wis- 
dom in  incorporating  in  it  the  school  reservation  principle,  and 
on  the  framers  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787  for  their  declaration. 
It  justifies  also  the  careful  investigations  that  have  been  made 
in  order  to  determine  the  exact  means  l)y  which  the  educational 
clause  was  engrafted  upon  the  ordinances  of  1785  and  1787.^ 

But  in  regard  to  a  policy  which  has  been  so  fruitful  in  results 
it  is  desirable  to  know  more  than  this.  We  wish  to  know,  for 
example,  from  what  source  the  statesmen  of  this  period  derived 
the  idea  of  land  grants  for  education  ;  whether  it  came  to  them 
in  the  form  of  a  "happy  suggestion,"  as  seems  so  often  to  be 
taken  for  granted,  or  whether  it  was  the  result  of  colonial  exper- 
ience. If  the  latter,  just  what  and  how  far  reaching  were  the 
customs  which  involved  the  principle  of  land  grants?  Lastly, 
assuming  that  the  idea  was  involved  in  well  defined  local  cus- 
toms, how  was  it  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  national  legis- 
lators in  a  way  to  induce  them  to  embody  it  in  the  ordinances? 

These  are  the  problems  of  tiie  present  paper.  The  investiga- 
tion quickly  revealed  the  fact  that  the  idea  was  not  a  new  one  in 

=  0n  "The  History  and  Management  of  Land  Grants  for  Education  in  tlie 
Northwest  Territory,"  see  Knight,  G.  W.,  Papers  of  the  American  Historical 
Association,  volume  1   (188."). 

2 When  we  reflect  that  without  the  stimulus  of  the  land  grants  state  control 
of  education  would  probably,  in  some  cses,  have  been  long  deferred,  and  that 
then  the  local  units  would  have  been  left  to  follow  their  own  inclinations  in 
the  matter,  we  begin  to  realize  the  importance  of  these  grants  incorporated  in 
the  acts  estabRshing  new  states.  Observation  and  history  prove  that  in  a  large 
number  of  communities  the  state  law  has  often  been  the  sole  means  of  keep- 
ing the  public  schools  alive. 

*This  task  has  been  successfully  performed  by  Dr.  Knight  in  the  monograph 
cited  above. 
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1787,  but  that  it  had  already  been  in  operation  in  one  section  of 
the  country  for  many  years.  It  was  also  found  that  these  local 
customs  could  be  traced  back,  through  somewhat  varying  forms, 
to  the  earliest  period  of  American  colonization  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  even  to  English  practise  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

These  facts  determine  the  mode  of  treatment  to  be  followed, 
and  fix  in  a  general  way  the  limits  of  the  subject.  The  attempt 
will  be  made  to  trace  the  evolution  of  the  land  grant  policy,  be- 
ginning with  the  idea  as  brought  in  germ  from  England  to  the 
colonies.  It  will  be  shown  how  the  idea  of  permanent  school 
endowments,  as  understood  by  the  English  colonists,  was  af- 
fected by  the  two  forces,  public  care  of  education,  and  free  land; 
how  a  definite  land  grant  policy  grew  up  in  several  of  the  col- 
onies under  the  stimulus  of  these  forces ;  and  finally,  how  the  lo- 
cal policy  became  the  policy  of  the  entire  nation. 

In  endeavoring  to  localize  the  land  grant  custom  it  was  seen 
that  examples  of  its  earliest  form  might  be  found  in  all  the  col- 
onies, but  since,  for  special  reasons,  the  growth  into  the  later 
and  significant  forms  took  place  only  in  a  part  of  them,  the  illus- 
trations are  all  selected  from  these  colonies. 

The  materials  for  this  study  have  been  drawn  almost  entirely 
from  original  sources.  Only  on  the  first  and  last  sections  has 
any  considerable  help  been  derived  from  work  done  along  these 
lines  bv  others.'^ 


'i  The  study  of  Eiic/lisli  ,S'c7ioo?s  at  Ihe  Reformation,  by  Mr.  Arthur  F.  Leacb, 
lias  afiforded  much  light  on  English  educational  conditions  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury ;  while  Dr.  Knight's  monograph  has  greatly  shortened  the  labor  of  tracing 
out   the  way  in   which   the   land  grant   policy   was  nationalized. 


^^\iViC  x^r/ 


C'  iwii'CiQ 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ENGLISH   PRECEDENTS  FOR   LAND  GRANTS  FOR  EDUCATION. 

There  is  a  very  general  impression  that  education  in  England 
during  the  middle  ages  was  a  matter  of  little  account ;  and  that 
it  was  only  with  the  opening  of  the  modern  era  that  progress  be- 
gan. Modern  investigation,  however,  is  forcing  us  to  greatly 
modify  our  earlier  ideas  about  educational  conditions  in  medi- 
aeval England.  A  recent  writer*'  has  shown  that  during  the 
later  middle  ages  England  was  fairly  well  supplied  with  schools 
of  the  ordinary  kinds,  and  that,  in  proportion  to  population, 
she  was  probably  better  su])plied  with  Grammar  schools  than 
she  has  ever  been  since  that  time.     These  schools  were  generally 

connected  with  church  properties  of  various  kinds,  and  were  sup- 
ported from  the  incomes  of  such  properties.  Some  pertained  to 
cathedrals,  some  to  monasteries,  some  to  collegiate  churches,  and 
a  very  large  proportion  to  the  numerous  chantries. 

With  the  destruction  of  the  monasteries  ( and  other  religious 
foundations)  by  Henry  VHI  and  Edward  VI,  the  schools  de- 
pending upon  them  lost  their  support  and  naturally  perished  also. 
Therefore  the  reign  of  Edward  VI  was  from  one  point  of  view 
a  dark  age  for  education.'  On  all  hands  the  schools  to  which 
the  people  were  accustomed  had  fallen.  It  is  true  Edward  re- 
stored a  number  of  them,  but  many  were  utterly  lost ;  so  that,  as 
late  as  1562,  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  complained 
to  Queen  Elizabeth  that  "at  least  a  hundred  [grammar  schools] 
were  wanting  in  England  which  before  [the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries]   had  been."^ 

Perhaps  it  is  fortunate  that  the  disaster  came  just  when  it  did  . 
for  by   that   time   the   influence    of   the   new   learning,   working 


*  Leach,  A.  P.,  English  ScJwols  at  the  Reformation. 

''Ibid.   Introduction  ;    see   also   GasQuet,   Henry   VIII.    and   the  English  Monas- 
teries   II,  5^18-520. 

'Traill,  Social  England,  III,  228. 
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through  sitch  men  as  Erasmus,  Colet  and  More,  was  beginning 
to  quicken  the  intellectual  life  of  the  English  people.  They 
were  therefore  in  some  degree  able  to  appreciate  the  loss  of  their 
accustomed  schools,  and  were  prepared  to  make  sacrifices  in 
order  to  replace  them.  Thus  in  the  reaction  which  followed  the 
suppression  of  the  monasteries,  we  have  the  beginnings  of  a  new 
educational  movement; — a  movement''  stimulated  by  the  need 
created  by  the  ruthlessness  oi  kings,  but  endued  with  the  spirit 
of  the  new  age.  Had  the  schools  been  destroyed  a  century  and 
a  half  earlier  it  is  possible  that  little  efifort  would  have  been 
made  to  retrieve  the  loss  ;  now,  however,  the  English  people  be- 
came aroused  on  the  subject  of  education,  and  began  that  ac- 
tivity in  building  and  endowing  schools  which  was  still  notice- 
able in  the  next  century,  and  with  which  the  colonizers  of  Amer- 
ica were  familiar. 

In  some  cases  the  inhabitants  of  places  in  which  schools  for- 
merly existing  had  been  destroyed  by  act  of  the  king,  peti- 
tioned for  their  reestablishment.  Such  petitions  were  often 
favorably  acted  upon,  the  schools  so  established  being  endowed 
with  portions  of  the  sequestered  church  lands.  The  famous 
grammar  school  at  Shrewsbur\-  was  founded  in  this  manner. 
At  that  place,  we  are  told,  Latin  had  been  taught  in  the  monas- 
teries until  their  suppression.  In  1551  "the  total  want  of  some 
public  institution  for  the  education  of  youth  in  this  town  was 
represented  to  the  King — and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
lands  of  the  two  dissolved  collegiate  churches  of  St.  Mary  and 
St.  Chad  were  solidited  for  the  maintenance  of  a  Free  Gram- 
mar school."  The  king  acceded  to  the  petition  and  established 
at  Shrewsbury  "The  Royal  Free  Grammar  School  of  King  Ed- 
ward VL"'i" 


<> Social  England,  III,  29  ct  seq. 

^"Ancient  and  Prenent  State  of  Shrcirshuri/  346,  350.  Compare  Social  Eng- 
land, III.   20. 

Another  excellent  example  come.s  from  Kent.  At  Eversham  there  had  been 
a  grammar  school  endowed  by  an  individual  but  placed,  under  the  control  of 
the  mona-stery.  Henry  VIII.  destroyed  the  monastery  and  the  school  fell.  The 
people  at  once  petitioned  for  its  restoration,  but  without  success.  A  number 
of  years  later  Queen  Elizabeth,  on  one  of  her  progresses,  rested  in  the  town 
two  nights,  and  the  people  seized  this  favorable  occasion  to  plead  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  their  school.  This  time  they  did  not  plead  in  vain,  for  the 
Queen  endowed  the  new  grammar  school  with   a  portion  of  the   lands  that  had 
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But  the  restorations  made  by  the  monarchs  did  not  compen- 
sate for  the  schools  destroyed,  and  private  individuals  of  wealth 
and  public  spirit  came  forward  to  supply  the  deficiency.  The 
parliamentary  statutes  for  the  period  and  the  annals  of  English 
towns,  tell  a  story  of  private  generosity  in  .  the  founding  of 
schools  which  forms  a  bright  page  in  English  history.  ^^  The 
statutes  name  as  founders,  "knights,"  "esquires,"  "clerks,"  plain 
men  without  titles  of  any  kind,  and  one  who  is  described  as  a 
"citizen  and  grocer  of  London." 

The  histories  of  towns  and  counties  present  numerous  addi- 
tional illustrations.  Thus  Tiverton^-  had  a  free  grammar  school 
endowed  by  a  wealthy  clothier  in  1604;  Uttoxeter"  had  one 
founded  and  endowed  by  a  priest  in  1558;  clergymen  also  en- 
dowed the  schools  at  Skipton^*  and  Lincoln.^^  In  Alford^*^  the 
grammar  school  was  richly  endowed  by  a  merchant,  in  1565, 
and  in  Spaulding^'  by  "John  Blanche,"  in  1558.  Horncastle 
had  a  grammar  school  "founded  and  endowed  by  Lord  Clinton 
and  Save,  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England,  under  the  authority 
of  letters  patent  1652."^^ 


belonged  to  the  old  one.  (Ilastad,  History  of  Kent  I,  714.')  For  othor  illus- 
trations, see  the  History  of  the  County  of  Lincoln  (2  vols.  London  and  Lincoln, 
18.34),  L  262,  307. 

''The  following,  taken  fi-om  RufEhead.  tStatutcs  nt  Liirye,  II  and  III,  will  il- 
lustrate the  movement  from  the  parliamentary  side  : 

An  act  for  the  confirmation  of  a  free  school  erected  in  the  town  of  Stamford, 
and  for  the  more  sure  enjoying  of  the  lands  given  by  William  Ratclifife  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  schoolmaster  there.      (2  &  3  Edw.  VI.,  20,  21.) 

An  act  for  the  erection  of  a  free  school  in  the  town  of  Pocklington  in  the 
County  of  York.      (5&G   Edw.  VI.,   8.) 

An  act  for  the  better  and  further  assurance  of  lands  given  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  free  Grammar  scliool  in  Tunbridge  in  the  County  of  Kent.      (14  Eliz.,  '1.) 

An  act  for  the  perfection  of  assurance  of  certain  lands  given  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  free  Grammar  School  in  the  city  of  Coventry.     (23  Eliz.,  4.) 

An  act  for  the  foundation  of  a  hospital,  a  grammar  school  and  maintenance 
of  a  preacher,  in  the  town  of  Thetford  forever,  according  to  the  last  will  and 
testament  of  Richard  Fulmarston,  Knight.      (4  James  I.) 

An  act  to  confirm  and  enable  the  erection  of  an  hospital,  a  free  grammar 
school  and  sundry  other  godly  and  charitable  acts  and  uses,  done  and  intended 
to  be  done  and  performed  by  Thomas  Sutton,  Esquire.      (4  James  I.,  21.) 

other  cases  occur  in  the  reigns  of  James  I.,  Charles  I.,  and  Charies  II. 

'-Harding,  History  of  Tiverton,  I,  43. 

"Redfern,  History  of   Uttoxetcr,  p.  303. 

"Dawson,  History  of  i^kipton,  p.  333. 

^^History  of  Lincoln.  II,  307. 

^«Ibid,  p.  242. 

''Ibid,  I,  291. 

'^Ibid,  II,  101. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

EARLY  AMERICAN  LAND  GRANTS  FOR  EDUCATION. 

In  the  light  of  Enghsh  practise  respecting  school  support,  it 
is  not  surprising  to  find  the  early  American  colonists  founding 
"free  schools,"  or  "free  grammar  schools,"  and  endowing  them 
with  lands.  The  custom  was  followed  to  some  extent  in  all  of 
the  colonies,  but  in  certain  ones,  namely  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut and  Xew  Hampshire.^'*  it  developed  steadily  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  public  land  grant  system. 

We  have  seen  that  in  England  a  very  common  form  of  school 
endowment  was  through  a  grant  of  land  made  by  an  individual. 
Such  cases  also  appeared  in  the  colonies.  Capt.  John  Mason,-" 
proprietor  of  Xew  Hampshire,  died  in  1636.  In  his  will,  dated 
November  26  appears  a  provision  for  devoting  one  thousand 
acres  of  land  in  his  colony  to  "the  maintenance  of  a  free  gram- 
mar school  for  the  education  of  youth." 

In  167 1  Air.  Thomas  Bell,  dying  in  England,  bequeathed  to 
Mr.  John  Eliot  in  trust  for  the  use  of  a  school  in  Roxbury,  Mas- 
sachusetts, all  his  lands  and  tenements  situated  there.  The  prop- 
erty was  leased,  and  at  once  produced  an  income  sufficient  for 
schooling  thirty  boys.  Sixty  years  later  a  part  of  the  land  was 
sold  for  a  sum,  the  income  of  which  supported  a  school  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  boys,  with  six  teachers,  all  receiving  the  highest 
salaries  paid  for  grammar  school  work.-^ 

The  cases  noticed  above  illustrate  the  very  general  and  well 
knovvn  custom  of  private  endowment.  It  was  not  at  all  remark- 
able, in  view  of  the  educational  activity  of  that  and  several  pre- 
ceding generations  of  Englishmen.  But,  alongside  of  these  pri- 
vate grants,   we  have   from   the   earliest   time  a  class   of  pul)lic 


^"The  same  was  true  of  Vermont,  which  became  a  separate  state. 
2°Capt.  John  Mason,  Prince  Society  Pitblicatioiis,  p.  404. 
-^Memorial  Ristorij  of  Boston,  IV,  239-240. 
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-grants  of  a  very  special  significance  because  of  the  peculiar  de- 
velopment given  them ;  namely,  those  made  by  towns  or  town 
proprietaries. 

The  early  records  of  the  town  of  Boston  contain  an  illustra- 
tion of  this  custom:  "loth.  day  of  ye  nth.  month  1641  It  is 
ordered  that  Deare  Hand  shall  be  improved  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  Free  School  for  the  towne  and  such  other  occasions  as  ye 
select  townsmen  for  the  time  shall  think  meet,  the  said  school 
being  sufficiently  provided  for."--  The  town  of  Braintree-^ 
was  incorporated  in  I\Iay.  1640.  In  July  of  the  same  year  the- 
corporation  secured,  by  purchase,  the  famous  tract  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  acres  known  as  the  "Coddington  School 
Lands."  They  became  so  valuable  that  in  1739  the  annual  rental 
was  £142,  and  the  lands,  for  many  years  prior  to  that  time,  had 
been  a  great  source  of  benefit  to  the  school. 

The  school  history  of  the  town  of  Dorchester  is  extremely  in- 
teresting from  several  points  of  view ;  but  especially  so  because 
of  the  early  use  of  lands  for  school  support.  In  1635  the  gen- 
eral court  of  the  colony  granted  to  the  town  "Thomson's 
Hand — to  enjoy  to  them  and  their  heirs  which  shall  inhabit 
there  forever,  paying  the  yearly  rent  of  twelve  pence  to  the 
treasury  for  ye  time  beinge."  Four  years  later  (1639)  the  town 
appropriated  Thomson's  Island  for  the  use  of  the  school,  and  a. 
rent  of  twenty  pounds  per  annum,  collected  from  those  occupy- 
ing lands  there,  was  paid  to  the  school  master.-^ 

New  arrangements  were  made  in  1641,  whereby  the  revenues, 
seem  to  have  been  increased.  Elaborate  rules  were  at  this  time 
made  for  the  management  of  the  school.  A  body  of  wardens, 
was  appointed  to  supervise  it,  and  "to  order  and  dispose  of  all 
things  that  concern  the  school  [in  ways]  most  conducible  for 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  bringing  up  of  the  children  of  the 
town  in  religion,  learning,  and  civilitie." 

The  school  now  entered  on  a  very  flourishing  era,  and  its  sup- 
port  seemed   permanently  assured,   when   the   general   court   re- 


"/b'f/.,  pp.  238-239. 

'^Ibid.,  p.  237.     See  also  Magazine  of  New  England  History,  III,  228. 

^*Hi.'itory  of  Dorchester,  pp.  160-163,  420-424. 
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voked  its  former  gift  to  the  town  and  conferred  Thomson's 
Island  upon  a  descendant  of  the  original  occupant.  The  towns- 
men immediately  presented  a  petition  asking-  the  court  to  grant 
them  some  other  island  in  place  of  the  one  taken  away ;  "to- 
wards the  mantenance  of  a  free  school,"  which,  they  say  sig- 
nificantly, "is  like  to  faile"  without  such  help.  The  court  agreed 
that  "when  the  town  should  present  that  which  was  fitt  to  be 
given  it  should  be  conferred  upon  them."--' 

Perhaps  there  was  no  "fitt"  island  left  to  be  granted.  At 
any  rate  the  Dorchester  people  brought  suit  for  the  recovery  of 
Thomson's  Island,  and  failed.-*^  Nine  years  later  (1659)  the 
townsmen  again  petitioned  for  a  renewal  of  the  grant  of  Thom- 
son's Island,  and  in  case  this  could  not  be  restored  them,  they 
desired  the  court  to  grant  them  one  thousand  r  res  of  land  in 
some  convenient  place,  "for  the  end  aforesaid,  r .  mely  the  main- 
tenance of  Or  dying  school."  These  lands  were  finally  laid  out  in 
the  western  part  of  the  state.     They  brought  in  very  little  revenue 

■  and  in  1734  w^ere  sold  for  £400. 

But  there  were  other  school  lands  in  Dorchester.  In  1657 
the  inhabitants  voted  to  set  aside  one  thousand  acres  of  their 
own  land  for  school  purposes.  This  produced  a  small  income  dur- 
ing the  years  following.     As  new  towns  were  erected  within  the 

■earlier  boundaries  of  Dorchester  portions  of  this  school  land  were 
either  set  off  to  them,  or  they  were  allowed  to  participate  in  the 
benefits  of  the  income  derived  from  them.  Portions  of  the  land 
were  sold  at  various  times  and  a  small  school  fund  established. 
There  is  evidence  that  at  least  three  towns,  all  within  the  early 
bounds  of  Dorchester,  participated  in  this  fund.-* 


"/i»W.,  pp.  1G3-164. 

•"Records  of  Ma.s.sar)iusctt.s   Bun.   III.   1.30. 

"Hiitory  of  Dorchester  pp.  433-434.  The  petitioners  recite  the  circumstances 
of  their  possession  of  the  island  for  several  years,  and  speak  of  the  benefits 
derived  from  it.  Tlien  tliey  say  :  "But  the  said  Island  hath  been  taken  from 
us  and  settled  on  others,  to  the  almost  if  not  total  overthrow  of  Or  free  school 
wch  was  so  hopeful  for  posteritie  both  our  own  and  our  neighbors  also  who 
had  or  might  have  received  benefit    lliereby." 

■^Ihid.,  pp.  432  et  seq. 

Aboui  the  time  tliat  the  school  lands  were  to  be  laid  out.  just  before  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  records  state  that  "Some  of  our  friends  of  Mil- 
ton [one  of  the  towns  set  off  fr<mi  Dorchester]   requested  the  town  to  grant  them 
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The  town  of  Dedham  was  begun  in  the  year  1636.  At  a  gen- 
eral meeting  of  the  year  1644,  "The  said  inhabitants,  taking  into 
consideration  the  great  necessitie  of  providing  some  means  for 
the  education  of  the  youth  in  Or  said  Towne,  did  with  an 
unanimous  consent  declare  by  voate  their  willingness  to  promote 
that  worke  promising  to  put  their  lands  to  provide  maintenance 
for  a  free  Schoole  in  our  said  Towne.  And  further  did  resolve 
and  consent,  testifying  it  by  voate,  to  rayse  the  some  of  Twenty 
pounds  pr  annum  :  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  schoole  Air.  to 
keep  a  free  schoole  in  our  said  Towne.  And  also  did  resolve 
and  consent  to  betrust  the  said  2o£  pr  annum  and  certain  lands 
ill  our  tozi'ii  formerly  set  apart  for  publiqite  use  into  the  hands 
of  feoffees  to  be  presently  chosen  by  themselves  to  employ  the 
said  2o£  and  the  land  aforesaid  to  be  improved  for  the  use  of 
the  said  schoole :  that  as  the  profits  shall  arise  from  ye  said  land 
every  man  may  be  proportionatelly  aliated  of  his  some  of  the  said 
2o£  aforesaid  freely  to  be  given  to  the  use  aforesaid."  The 
feoffees  were  chosen  at  the  same  meeting."'-'  At  a  later  meeting 
of  the  same  year  there  was  '"granted  to  ye  feoffees  for  ye  schoole 
in  Dedham  for  the  use  of  the  said  schoole  a  percell  of  the  training 
ground"^*'  for  the  period  of  six  years. 

It  is  true  the  intentions  of  the  town  fathers  of  Dedham  to  en- 
dow the  school  from  the  town  lands  were  defeated  by  their  de- 
scendants ;  but  this  need  not  surprise  us.  A  survey  of  the  edu- 
cational history  of  a  considerable  number  of  New  England 
towns  seems  to  show^  that  even  in  the  earlier  period  there  w^as  a 
great  deal  of  indifference,  while,  as  many  of  the  local  historians 
suggest,  the  second  and  third  generations  exhibited  lower  edu- 
cational ideals  than  did  the  first.  Dedham  is  a  good  example 
but  there  are  others. 


200  acres  for  the  same  purpose.  The  town  did  seem  to  favor  the  matter  yet. 
notwithstanding  did  defer  the  affirmative  grant  thereof  until  our  own  school 
lands  above  mentioned  shall  be  first  laid  out,  and  until  the  town  of  Milton  have 
a  school  appearing  to  need  the  same."     {Ibid.,  p.  269.) 

In   1707  the  town  granted   "1.50  acres  to   Milton   provided   a  grammar  school 
was  kept  there  for  fifteen  years."     (IMd.,  p.  282.) 

-^Dc'lharn  Records.  Toicn  and  Selectmen,  I,  10.5. 

^"Ihid.,  p.  108.     Other  lands  were  voted  for  the  use  of  the  church  in  Dedham.. 
(Ibid.,  p.  166.) 
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The  town  of  Woburn  was  begun  as  early  as  1640  and  was  in- 
corporated in  1642.  Yet,  up  to  1673  the  town  records  seem  to 
contain  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  school  there.  To  be 
sure  this  does  not  prove  that  there  was  no  school  in  the  town, 
but  it  does  show  a  lack  of  public  interest  in  education.  When 
we  couple  this  negative  evidence  with  the  positive  evidence 
available  we  have  a  fairly  strong  case.  In  1673  two  "dames" 
were  paid  ten  shillings  (between  them)  for  a  year's  teaching. 
In  1674  the  town,  "Agreed  with  Jonathon  Thomson  to  tech 
biger  children,  and  Allen  Counar's  wife  to  tech  leser  children." 
They  were  allowed  one  pound  between  them  for  the  work. 
Similar  entries  were  made  for  each  year  till  t68o. 

By  1685  the  town  had  over  one  hundred  families,  which,  under 
colonial  law.  rendered  it  responsible  for  a  grammar  school. 
Mr.  Samuel  Carter,  son  of  the  minister,  was  appointed  to  keep 
such  a  school  and  was  allowed  the  munificent  sum  of  five 
pounds  for  the  work.  But  even  at  that  rate  he  was  overpaid, 
for  it  fell  out  that  there  were  no  pupils  to  attend  the  school. 
The  townsmen  were  not  disposed  to  pay  good  money  for 
nothing,  and  yet  they  were  anxious  to  escape  the  ten  pound  fine 
for  neglect  to  keep  a  grammar  school.  So  the  selectmen  re-en- 
gaged Mr.  Carter,  agreeing  to  pay  him  twenty  shillings,  and  if 
any  scholars  should  attend,  five  pounds.  There  were  no  schol- 
ars. The  same  year  a  dame  was  appointed  to  teach  the  small 
children,  at  a  salary  of  ten  shillings  and  this  is  spoken  of  as  the 
usual  pay.^^ 

Yet,  in  spite  of  frequent  failure ;  in  spite  of  local  indifif- 
erence ;  there  were  forces  at  work  tending  not  only  to  check  a 
threatened  or  actual  decadence,  but  slowly  to  build  up  a  strong 
educational  sentiment  among  all  classes  of  the  people,  and 
to  place  the  interests  of  the  school  upon  a  firmer  founda- 
tion. Among  these  beneficent  forces  we  have  to  reckon  the 
public  interest  in  the  lands  early  set  apart  for  school  purposes  in 
a  large  number  of  New  England  towns.  In  many,  perhaps  in 
most  cases,  these  lands  when  granted  were  of  little  value.     But 


^^  Sevvall,    Uifitor!/   of    Wolfurn,    pp.    51-56.      He   quotes    the   town    records   and 
gives  volume  and  page  references. 
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their  value  steadily  increased  with  the  general  development  of 
the  country,  and  with  this  increase  the  popular  interest  in  them 
kept  pace.  So,  while  in  the  beginning  there  was  probably  no 
thought  of  obtaining  a  considerable  revenue  from  the  school 
lands,  it  came  to  be  seen  that  in  time  they  might  form  the  ade- 
quate support  of  the  town  schools.  Hence  an  increasing  edu- 
cational interest  centering  in  such  property. 

The  writer  knows  of  no  case  which  so  clearly  reveals  the  evolu- 
tion of  what  might  be  called  a  "school  lands  consciousness"  among 
the  people,  as  does  the  history  of  the  school  lot  in  Springfield, 
Massachusetts.  It  will  therefore  be  given  with  some  detail  in  the 
succeeding  section. 

In  1636  William  Pynchon,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Company,  left  Roxbury  to  seek  a  good  location  for 
the  Indian  trade  on  the  Connecticut  River.  He  pitched  upon 
the  land  at  the  junction  of  the  Agawaam,  and  bought  a  tract  for 
a  town  lying  on  both,  sides  of  the  '"Great  River.""-  Trade  was 
begun,  and  was  carried  on  successfully  for  many  years,  first  by 
William  Pynchon  and  afterwards  by  his  son.  Those  who  came 
to  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  original  adventurers  received  land 
and  tlie  broad  meadows  along  the  river  were  opened  up  to  cul- 
tivation. As  new  settlers  came  to  the  town  it  was  the  custom 
to  grant  them  lands  for  house  lots,  for  cultivation,  meadow  and 
pasturage. 

It  would  appear  that  Mr.  I\Ioxon,  the  first  minister,  on  set- 
tling there  in  1638,  received  such  a  grant  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  other  settlers  received  theirs."^  He  remained  until  1652 
and  on  his  departure  the  town  purchased  his  entire  property, 
consisting  of  the  land  granted  to  him  in  1638,  with  the  house 
and  other  improvements  made  upon  it,  and  set  it  aside  for  the 
support  of  the  minister  in  Springfield  forever."* 

We  wifl  next  notice  the  significant  transaction  which  intro- 
duces the  subject  of  school  lands.  March  13th.,  1654. 
"Whereas  there  hath  been  a  p'sell  of  land  over  ye  great  river  at 


^=The  price  paid  was  "IS  fatlioms  of  wampum,  IS  coats.  18  liatchets,  18  lioes, 
and  18  knives."' 

"Burt,  Tlie  First  Century  of  Springfield.    /Introduction. 
^Ibid.,  p.  222. 
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ye  lower  end  of  Chickuppi  plaine.  reserved  for  ye  Towne's  use,  & 
yet  notwithstanding-  some  of  ye  land  hath  been  disposed  off  to 
p'ticular  prsons  so  yt  there  is  now  but  about  Thirty  acres  there- 
off  left ;  some  prsons  desiring  yt  ye  said  thirty  acres  may  also 
be  disposed  off  &  distributed  to  several  prsons :  The  Towne  took 
it  into  consideration  whether  to  yield  thereunto,  &  ye  major  part 
of  ye  Tow^ne,  for  several  reasons,  doc  resolve  not  to  dispose  of 
ye  said  Thirty  acres  of  land  to  any  pticular  prson  or  prsons  as 
their  ppriety  but  doe  here  by  order  yt  ye  aforesd  Thirty  acres  of 
land  at  ye  lower  end  of  Chickuppi  plaine  over  ye  great  river 
shall  be  reserved  in  ye  Towne's  hands,  as  ye  Towne's  land,  for 
ye  Towne's  use,  cither  for  ye  lielpiiii^  to  maintain  a  school  mas- 
ter or  ruling  Elder  or  to  help  beare  any  other  Towne  charges 
accordinge  as  it  shall  here  after  be  concluded  on,  But  not  to  be 
disposed  off  fro.  ye  Town's  ppriety."'"'' 

At  the  above  mentioned  meeting  it  was  further  "ordered  yt 
ye  select  townsmen  shall  have  liberty  to  let  out  ye  sd  land  for 
yeare  or  yeares  to  bring  in  some  yearly  rent  if  they  can  find  any 
to  take  it."  The  land  was  leased  (apparently  for  the  first  time) 
in  1659,  ^'0^  t^^s  space  of  nine  years. 

By  this  time  the  reservation  is  spoken  of  as,  "The  35  or  40 
acres  of  Towne  land  in  Chickuppi  plaine,"  a  strip  having  been 
added  to  it  some  years  previous.  The  annual  rent  is  accounted 
for  on  the  credit  side  of  the  town's  ledger,  but  there  is  nothing 
to  prove  that  this  money,  (or  produce,  for  it  was  paid  in  kind), 
went  to  the  support  of  the  school  master  prior  to  the  year  1678. 
At  a  meeting  of  that  year  it  was  "voted  and  concluded  tliat  I\Ir. 
Daniel  Denton  shall  have  the  profits  of  the  Town's  lands 
at  Chickuppi  and  ten  pound  p  annum,  besides  the  allowance  that 
the  school  master  according  to  Town  order  or  agreement  is  to 
have  of  al  such  as  send  their  children  or  servants."^" 

In  the  town  accounts  of  the  same  year,  1678,  on  the  credit 
side  we  read,  "By  ye  Town  land  at  Chickuppi,  6£-ios. ;  and  on  the 
debit  side,  "To  ve  School  Mr  6£  fro.  ye  Town  and  6£-ios.  fro 


''■Ibid..  I,  2I0.     The  Italics  are  mine. 
="lhid.,  II,  140. 
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Chickuppi."^'  Hence  it  is  certain  that  the  land  was  by  this  time 
at  least  occasionally  used  as  a  support  of  the  school. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  ministry  reser\^ation.  In  1655  'Mr. 
Thompson  came  to  Springfield  as  pastor,  and  at  a  meeting-  held 
November  15th  of  that  year  it  was  voted  to  give  him  possession 
of  the  land  and  house  purchased  of  Mr.  ]Moxon  and  set  aside 
for  the  ministry.  But  it  was  definitely  stated  that,  "When  he 
shall  cease  to  be  our  preaching  minister,  then  ye  said  housing 
and  lands  to  return  to  ye  towne's  hands. "^* 

Mr.  Thompson  left  the  town  within  a  }"ear  and  was  followed 
by  Mr.  Hooker  who  remained  only  a  few  months.  Then,  after 
an  interval,  in  1660,  came  the  Rev.  Pelatiah  Glover  who  stayed 
until  his  death  in  1692.  He,  of  course,  was  put  in  possession 
of  the  ministry  lands ;  but  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  mere 
temporar}'  enjoyment  of  the  property,  and  requested  the  town 
to  give  him  an  absolute  title  in  fee  simple. 

He  was  influential  enough  to  secure  a  vote  to  this  effect  in 
1665,  "All  present  consenting  thereto. "^^  This  was  a  radical 
departure  from  both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  vote  of  1655, 
and  bore  fruit  later.  In  1677,  after  the  burning  of  Springfield  by 
the  Indians,  a  new  house  was  bviilt  for  the  minister,  and  when  a 
vote  passed  "To  give  Or  Reverend  Teacher,  Mr.  Glover  this  house 
— upon  ye  like  terms  as  ye  former  house  and  lands  were  given," 
the  action  of  the  majority  was  dissented  from  by  twenty-two  men, 
whose  names  were  entered  ;  they  declaring  in  favor  of  "ye  for- 
mer vote  yt  ye  house  be  for  ye  ministry,  disallowing  of  any  al- 
teration of  ye  former  vote."*" 

The  above  mentioned  vote  was  taken  in  July ;  in  August  of 
the  same  year,  at  a  special  meeting  called  to  consider  this  mat- 
ter it  was  3ecided  that  the  town  had  no  right  to  grant  the  lands 
to  Air.  Glover,  they  having  been  set  aside  for  the  support  of  the 
ministry  forever. 

They  therefore  concluded  to  raise  Mr.  Glover's  salary  and 
resume  the  land  "to  its  first  and  primitive  use."  It  was  not  to 
be   "accounted   or    reckoned    Mr.    Glover's   propriety    otherwise 


^Uhld.,  I,  422. 
""Ibid.,  I.  243. 
3»/b/fZ.,  II,  S"!. 
*'>Ihid.,  II,  132. 
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than  for  use  while  he  [should]  continue  [their]  minister."'*^ 
Mr.  Glover,  however,  seems  not  to  have  yielded  gracefully  to 
this  conclusion  and  appealed  to  the  general  court  to  arbitrate 
the  matter.^^  The  next  year  the  matter  was  up  again,  and  now 
a  startling  solution  was  found  for  the  difficulty.  It  was  voted 
that,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances  ( including  the  declara- 
tion of  the  general  court  that  the  town  ought  to  give  Mr. 
Glover  full  compensation)  to  allow  ^Mr.  Glover  to  keep  the  min- 
istry lands  as  liis  own  and  to  set  apart  the  Chickuppi  lands,  (with 
some  nine  acres  added  thereto),  as  ministry  lands.  The  "votes 
for  this  exchange  were  2^,  and  the  dissenters  were  23  ;  who  though 
they  dissented  from  confirming  the  Town's  gift  to  Or  Rev 
Teacher,  yet  they  consented  to  give  him  a  full  compensation  for 
the  land  first  set  apart  for  the  ministry. "*- 

Thus  the  ministry  lands  are  first  voted  away  to  an  individual 
and  then,  to  satisfy  those  who  object  to  this  proceeding 
the  school  lands  are  set  apart  for  the  ministr3^  But  the  end  is 
not  yet,  as  the  division  on  the  last  vote  would  indicate.  On  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  I'elatiah  Glover  his  son,  Pelatiah,  inherited 
his  rights  to  the  land  in  question.  But  the  townsmen  now 
showed  a  desire  to  secure  those  lands  to  their  first  use.  There- 
fore they  held  a  meeting,  "in  order  to  the  discoursing  and 
agreeing  with  Mr.  (Clover  about  the  house  and  land  wch 
ye  Town  granted  his  father  which  belongs  to  the  ministry."*^ 

Thereafter,  until  1695.  "^  numl)er  of  votes  were  taken  on  this 
matter,  the  Chickuppi  lands  figuring  very  prominently  as  a  part 
of  the  compensation  which  it  was  proposed  to  give  Mr.  Glover. 
But  finally  it  was  decided  that  these  lands  could  not  be  granted 
to  an  individual  and  a  money  compensation  was  given  instead. 
The  school  lands  party  had  gained  a  complete  victory,  which 
they  were  not  slow  to  secure  by  passing  a  clear  and  definite  res- 
olution : 

"That    the     ancient     ap])r()i)riati<)n      of     Chickuppi      land     on 


"/bi</.,  p.  y:<\. 

*^Ihi(l.,  p.  156.  We  i-iliall  proliably  not  be  far  wrong  in  assuming  tliat  the 
dissenters  from  the  above  vote  represented  a  party  which  desired  to  retain  the 
Chickupi)i   lands  for  school   purposes. 

*^IhUI..  p.  2(>T>.     This  was  in  1G02.     The  italics  are  mine. 
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the  west  si3e  of  the  river  bee  to  the  maintenance  of  a  schoole  in 
the  Towne  of  Springfield.  Also  voted  that  the  six  acres 
of  meadow,  bee  it  more  or  less,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  ly- 
ing between  the  meadow  of  Col.  John  Pynchon  on  the  south- 
east, and  the  meadow  of  Edward  Stebbins  on  the  northwest  side 
bee  appropriated  to  the  same  use.  and  is  now  granted  unto  that 
use,  vizt,  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  school  in  Springfield 
forever.  "^^ 

Thus,  happily,  this  grant,  after  passing  through  many  vicis- 
situdes, by  reason  of  the  development  of  a  public  sentiment  fav- 
orable to  a  steady  support  of  schools,  came  at  last  to  be  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  that  purpose.^^ 


**Ibid.,  344. 

*'In  the  notes  to  Acts  and  Resolves  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  VIII,  Re- 
solves, etc.,  r?03-1707,  Appendix  III,  pp.  588-593,  is  a  chapter  on  the  school 
history  of  Springfield,  taken  from  Archives,  LVIII.  p.  245.  It  is  there  stated, 
"that  the  profits  of  the  lands  appropriated  in  1G53  (  ?)  to  the  maintenance  of 
a  school  seemed  not  to  have  been  applied  to  that  purpose  before  the  year  169G. 
Possibly  no  income  may  have  accrued  from  them.  However  that  may  be,  the 
following  vote  by  the  inhabitants  appears  to  have  been  the  first  attempt  to 
realize  and  a  ply  an  income  from  these  lands  and  at  the  same  time  to  set 
apart  other  lands  for  the  same  purpose."  Here  follows  the  vote  just  given 
above.  There  is  a  misapprehension  here,  for  it  has  been  shown  that  there 
was  an  income  from  these  lands  long  before  1096,  and  also  that  this  income 
was  at  least  once  voted  to  the  schoolmaster,  and  at  least  once  paid  to  him. 
The  writer  evidently  overlooked  the  series  of  transactions  resulting  directly  in 
the  vote  given  in  1696. 

It  is  significant  that  the  question  of  preserving  to  the  town  its  school  lands 
should  have  been  so  closely  connected  with  the  question  of  preserving  the  min- 
istry lands.  There  is  a  clearly  apparent  development  of  a  sentiment  favoi-able 
to  a  permanent  support  of  both  religion  and  education.  This  is  in  exact  ac- 
cord with  what  we  shall  find  to  have  been  the  sentiment  of  the  colonial  gov- 
ernment of  Massachusetts  at  tlsis  time. 
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CHAPTER    ITT. 

COLONIAL    GRANTS    FOR    GRAMMAR    SCHOOLS. 

Thus  far  we  have  heen  looking-  at  the  subject  of  school  sup- 
port in  Xew  Eng-land  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  towns  or 
local  units.  We  will  now  take  the  matter  up  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  colonial  governments. 

The  facts  already  brought  out  go  to  show  that  while  many 
towns  were  extremely  enterprising  in  the  support  of  education, 
others  were  extremely  negligent.  Had  the  towns,  therefore, 
l)een  the  ultimate  arbiters  in  the  matter,  educational  development 
would  inevitably  have  been  far  different  than  it  was.  But  the 
colonial  government  occupied  a  position  with  respect  to  the 
towns  which  enabled  it  to  impose  upon  the  latter  policies  having 
their  spring  in  the  lietter  sentiment  of  the  colony  at  large.  The 
men  who  vv-erc  sent  to  the  general  court  were  generajly  the  most 
intelligent  and  most  public  spirited  citizens ;  and  it  is  clear  from 
the  laws  passed  for  school  support  in  general  that  they  were 
disposed  to  force  the  backward  towns  to  adopt  their  more  ad- 
vanced views  respecting  education.  In  this  way  such  a  degree 
of  progress  w^as  secured  as  would  have  been  wholly  impossible 
under  purely  local  control.  One  of  the  local  historians  of  Alass- 
achusetts  forcibly  expresses  the  idea  thus  :  "There  were  men  who 
believed  in  education,  and  sacrificed  a  good  deal  to 

promote  it T'ut   the   people   generally   had   to  be 

whipped  up  to  the  necessary  expenditure."  "Had  not  the  colony 
spurred  them  up  there  is  no  telling  when  the  reputation  of  our 
fatheis  for  zeal  in  education  would  have  been  born.'"^'' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  colonial  influence,  exerted  in 
the  form  of  a  more  or  less  paternal  watchfulness  over  the  relig- 


■•"DeForest,  EarUj  Hiatory  of  Wcstlxirouf/h,  pp.  99,  9G. 
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ious  and  educational  welfare  of  the  people,  was  a  most  impor- 
tant force  in  determining  the  educational  history  of  the  New 
England  states.  We,  however,  are  especially  concerned  with  a 
particular  phase  of  that  historical  development,  namely,  landed 
support  of  schools. 

From  the  colonial  side,  the  policy  of  making  definite  grants  of 
land  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  education  seems  to  have 
arisen  first  in  connection  with  the  grammar  schools.  These  in- 
stitutions were  very  essential  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  New 
England  fathers.  The  grammar  school  was  the  feeder  of  the 
college,  that  "School  of  the  Prophets,"  from  which  the  "learned 
and  orthodox"  ministry  was  recruited.  But  the  maintenance  of 
these  schools  bore  very  hard  upon  the  towns ;  so  much  so  that  the 
fine  lor  non-compliance  with  the  law  requiring  every  town  of 
over  one  hundred  families  to  support  one,  had  to  be  increased  in 
amount  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  make  it  effective.  Even 
then  many  towns  w^ere  "presented"  for  neglect  each  year.  The 
fact  seems  to  be  that  the  grammar  school  w-as  not  popularly  re- 
garded as  a  necessity,  and  therefore  its  support  was  accounted  a 
special  burden.^' 

Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  strange  that  the  colonial 
governments  should  have  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  grammar 
schools  by  making  special  provision  for  their  support. 

The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  1659,  "i"  answer 
to  the  petition  of  the  towns  of  Charlestown  and  Cambridge, — 
judge  meet  to  graunt  to  each  towne  a  thousand  acres  of  land, 
upon  condition  that  they  forever  appropriate  it  to  [the  mainte- 
nance of  a  grammar  school]  and  within  three  years  at  furthest, 
lay  out  the  same  &  put  it  on  improvement ;  and  in  case  that  they 
faile  of  maintaining  a  grammar  school  during  the  said  time  they 
shall  do  so,  the  next  grammar  school  of  wt  towne  soever,  shall 
have  the  sole  benefit  thereof."^^ 

The  colony  of  Plymouth  had  an  almost  unicpe  source  of  reve- 
nue in  the  fisheries  at  Cape  Cod.     Those  who  desired  liberty  to 


*'The  case  o£  Woburn,  cited  above  (p.  15)   is  an  example. 
^Colonial  Records  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  IV,  400. 
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take  the  "alewives"  or.  herring  there  could  secure  the  privilege 
only  by  paying  a  fixed  license  fee.  At  the  Court  held  in  March, 
1672-3.  a  resolution  was  adopted  granting  the  profits  of  the  fish- 
eries to  the  town  of  Plymouth,  for  the  support  of  a  grammar 
school  already  begun  there,  "and  hitherto  continued  by  God's 
grace  with  good  success."'*'*  Plymouth  received  this  money 
because  she  was  the  first  town  to  establish  a  grammar  school. 
Afterwards  other  towns  built  schools  and  then  the  "Cape  Money," 
as  it  was  called,  was  distributed  among  them.  To  illustrate: 
In  1683  "the  Court  have  ordered  the  Cape  Money  as  foUoweth : 
viz.:  to  Bastable  school,  twelve  pound:  to  Duxburrow  school, 
eight  pound :  to  Rehoboth  school,  five  pound :  to  Taunton  school, 
three  pound;  and  two  pound  to  Mr.  Daniell  Smith. "^^ 

This  employed  the  whole  of  the  thirty  pounds  now  annually 
received  for  the  fisheries,  which  therefore  furnished  the  earliest 
actual  school  fund  in  America.  Massachusetts  Bay  tried  to 
stimulate  the  building  of  grammar  schools  by  giving  the  towns 
large  tracts  of  her  surplus  wild  land.  Plymouth,  being  straight- 
ened in  her  boundaries,  was  lacking  this  resource;  so  she  sub- 
stituted the  profits  of  the  sea. 

In  the  same  year  that  the  town  of  Plymouth  received  the  grant 
of  the  fishery  profits  (1672),  the  general  court  of  Connecticut 
granted  to  the  county  towns  of  Fairfield  and  New  London  six  hun- 
dred acres  of  land  apiece  "to  be  taken  up  where  it  may  not  preju- 
dice any  former  grant,  which  sayd  land  shall  be  and  belong  to  the 
said  county  townes  forever  to  be  improved  in  the  best  manner  that 
may  be  for  the  benefit  of  a  Grammar  Schoole  in  the  sayd  County 
townes  and  to  no  other  use  or  end  whatsoever.  There  is  also 
granted  to  the  county  towns  of  New  Haven  and  Hartford  to  each 
of  them,  six  hundred  acres  of  land  upon  the  same  terms  and  to 
the  same  use  with  the  other  towns. "^^ 


*' Pll/mouth  Colony  RecordH,  V,  107-108.  See  on  the  Cape  fisheries  regulations, 
Ibid.,  pp.  104,  243,  244.  In  1G77  the  fisheries  were  granted  to  a  corporation 
at   an  annual   rent  of  thirtv'  pounds,  silver  money  of  New  England. 

^"Ibid.,  p.  2o9. 

''^ Colonial  Records  of  Connecticut,  1665-1677,  p.  176. 

Committees  were  appointed  to  lay  out  the  lands  to  each  of  these  towns  In 
1702.  It  appears,  tlierofore,  that  they  were  of  no  immediate  benefit  to  the 
schools.     The   consequence   of   that   fact   appars    latef   in   the   direct   payment   of 
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It  is  clear  from  the  above,  that  before  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  colonial  governments  of  both  jMassachusetts 
and  Connecticut  had  committed  themselves  to  the  policy  of  en- 
couraging grammar  schools ;  and  this  was  done,  save  in  the  case 
of  Plymouth,  by  grants  of  wild  land  to  the  towns  in  which  such 
schools  were  located. ^- 


a  portion  of  tlie  salaries  of  the  grammar  school  masters  by  the  colonial  gov- 
ernment. See  for  the  appointment  of  committees  to  lay  out  the  lands.  Colonial 
Records  of  Connecticut,  16S9-1706,  p.  402. 

"It  is  interesting,  by  way  of  contrast  to  the  public  educational  activity  in 
New  England  at  this  time,  to  recall  the  notorious  passage  in  Governor  Berke- 
ley's reply  to  the  "lOnquiries"  of  the  Lords  Commissioners,  relating  to  education 
in  Viginia  in  1671  : 

"Question.  What  course  is  taken  about  the  instructing  the  people,  within  your 
government.  In  the  Christian  religion  :  and  what  provision  is  there  made  for 
the  payment  of  your  ministers? 

Answer.  The  same  course  that  is  taken  in  England  out  of  towns:  every  man 
according  to  his  ability  instructing  his  children.  We  have  fforty  eight  parishes, 
and   our   ministers    are   well   paid,    and   by    my   consent   should   be  better   if  they 

would   pray   oftener  and   preach    less But  I    thank   God.   there 

are  no  free  schools  nor  printing,  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  have  these  hundred 
years;  for  learning  has  brought  disobedience,  and  heresy,  and  sects  into  the 
world,  and  printing  has  divulged  them,  and  libels  against  the  best  government. 
God  keep  us  from  both."      {Ilcning's  Statutes.  II,  517.) 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

SCHOOL   RESKIU'ATIONS   IN    GRANTS   OF   TOWNSHIPS. 

We  have  seen  how.  in  earl}'  colonial  times  lands  were  granted 
by  private  individuals  for  the  support  of  schools.  We  have  also 
seen  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  towns  having  a  surplus  of 
wild  lands  within  their  borders,  set  aside  portions  of  them  for  the 
same  purpose.  Lastly,  we  have  seen  how  the  difficulty  in  pro- 
viding grammar  schools  induced  the  colonial  governments  of 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  to  make  direct  grants  of  wild 
land  to  towns  on  condition  of  their  maintaining  such  schools. 

Both  of  these  colonies  possessed  large  bodies  of  land  which 
were  only  gradually  occupied.  The  settlements,  as  in  the  be- 
ginning, were  tisually  made  not  by  individtials  but  by  companies 
of  people  who  bought  "townships"^"  of  land  from  the  colonial 
governments  and  received  "charters"  therefor.  In  making  such 
grants  the  government  could  of  course  impose  any  conditions  it 
might  see  fit.  as,  for  example,  that  the  township  should  be  settled 
within  a  certain  period ;  that  the  proprietors  should  make  provi- 
sion for  the  support  of  a  minister  in  the  new  settlement,  etc. 
Various  stipulations  of  this  kind  are  found  in  the  seventeenth 
century  documents,  and  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  char- 
ters begin  to  contain  a  definite  provision  for  the  support  of  reli- 
gion and  schools. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  practice  in  the  colony  of  Massachu- 
setts. In  a  grant  of  land  which  became  the  town  of  Sut- 
ton, made  by  Lieutenant  Governor  Dudley  with  the  consent  of 
the  general  court  of  Massachusetts  in   1704,  the  charter  provi- 


''='For  a  discussion  of  the  "Genesis  of  tlie  Massachusetts  Town."  see  Cham- 
berlain, John  Adams,  icith  Other  EnKdiis.  pp.  180-22S :  also  in  ifasaacliusvtts 
Jllstor'cal  Society  rrocccdinr/s.  Second  Series,  VII,  214-242. 
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sions  are  thus  stated :  'Trovided  they  intrench  upon  no  former 
grant  of  the  General  Court,  and  they  l^e  olihged  to  settle  thirty 
families  and  a  minister  upon  said  lands  within  seven  years  after 
the  end  of  the  present  war  with  the  Indians ;  and  that  they  re- 
serve three  hundred  acres  of  the  said  lands  for  the  first  settled 
minister  four  hundred  acres  for  the  ministry,  and  two  hundred 
acres  lor  the  use  of  a  school,  all  to  lie  laid  out  conveniently."^* 

In  the  charter  of  Lunenlnirs;.''''  graiUed  in  17 19,  similar  pro- 
visions occur,  except  that  a  fourth  reservation  is  made  for  Har- 
vard College. 

Tiie  town  of  Lunenlnirg  was  sufficiently  settled  by  1728  to  in- 
duce tlic  inlial)itants  to  ask  for  political  organization.  In  the 
act  incorporating  the  town  it  is  stipulated :  "that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  said  town  do  provide  for  the  comfortable  and  honorable 
support  of  a  learned  and  orthodox  minister  among  them,  and 
likewKse  provide  a  school  master  to  instruct  their  youth  in  read- 
ing and  writing."  This  was  simply  carrying  into  efifect  the  fun- 
damental legal  requirements  that  every  town  maintain  a  minis- 
ter, and  also  an  elementary  English  school'.  Possibly  the  reser- 
vation of  lands  for  those  purposes  was  looked  upon  as  a  means 
of  insuring  compliance  with  these  requirements. 

In  the  grant  of  the  territory  of  Westminster  in  the  same  year 
the  failure  to  carry  out  the  proviso  respecting  reservations  was 
made  a  sufficient  cause  for  forfeiture.  "If  the  said  grantees 
shall  not  effectually  settle  the  said  number  of  families  in  each 
townsliip,  and  also  lav  out  a  lot  for  the  said  settled  minister,  one 
for  the  ministry  and  one  for  the  school  in  each  of  the  said  town- 
ships, they  shall  have  no  advantage,  but  shall  forfeit  their  said 
grants.  ■'■■"' 

In  1735  tl''c  town  of  Boston  petitioned  the  general  court  for 
"three  or  four  townships"  of  the  Hampshire  wild  lands,  to  ease 
her  burden  of  colony  and  local  taxation.  The  court  granted  her 
three  townships,  each  to  contain   sixty  three  shares,  "one  to  be 


"Benedict  and  Tracy,  History  of  the  Town  of  Sutton,  p.  10. 

^^Earlij  Records   of   the   Town    of  Lunenburg,   facsimile  of   charter   printed   as 
Irontispiece. 

^^  Ileywood,  'History  of  Westminster;  see  copy  of  charter. 
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for  the  first  settled  minister,  one  for  the  ministry  and  one  for  a 
schooL"^' 

The  same  year  the  general  court  of  ^vlassachusetts  granted  a 
township  of  land  within  the  present  limits  of  New  Hampshire.^^^ 
The  charter  contains  this  interesting  passage :  "And  for  the  more 
efifectual  bringing  forward  the  settling  of  the  said  new  town, 
Ordered,  that  the  said  town  be  laid  out  into  sixty  three  equal 
shares,  one  of  which  to  be  for  the  first  settled  minister,  one  for 
the  ministry  and  one  for  a  school. "^^ 

In  the  Hst  of  Massachusetts  charters  for  New  Hampshire 
lands  we  find  one  of  an  early  date,  1673.  It  contains  no  specific 
reservations,  l)ut  there  is  a  general  reservation  which  may  well 
have  been  the  precursor  of  the  better  known  forms  of  the  next 
century.  It  reads :  "The  magistrates  judge  it  meet  to  grant  the 
petitioners  request  herein  Provided  that  a  farm  of  five  hundred 
acres  of  upland  and  meadow  be  laid  out  of  this  tract  for  the  pub- 
lique  use."''" 

The  latest  of  these  New  Hampshire  charters  is  of  the 
year  1773.  It  is  the  charter  of  the  town  of  Walpole  (N.  H.), 
and  contains  four  reservations ;  for  the  first  minister,  the  minis- 
try, the  grammar  school,  and  Harvard  College.  Aside  from 
these  two,  one  very  early  the  other  very  late,  there  appears  to  be 
no  variation  in  the  reservations  save  a  verbal  one ;  and  even  this 
is  extremely  slight.''^ 

In  Massachusetts,  therefore,  w^e  find  at  the  opening  of  the  cen- 
tury a  clearly  defined  reservation  policy,  which  was  steadily  ad- 
hered to  down  to  the  Revolutionary  period.  We  shall  find  in  a 
later  phase  of  the  study  that  it  may  be  traced  much  further  than 
this.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  the  common  school  fund"-  of 
the  state  was  based  upon  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  land  in  Maine, 

5' Smith,  Visio)!/  of  Pittsfirlfl,  p.  m. 

^•■^This  tract  became  the  town  of  Dumbarton. 

^^Ncw  Hampshire  State  Papers,  Town  Charters,  I,  79.     The  italics  are  mine. 

'•'"IhUl.,  p.  84. 

'■^Ihiil.,  p.  ;^5.3.  The  term  "grammar  schooT'  occurs  occasionally  in  place  of 
"the  schoor,"  and  possibly  the  reservation  may  often  have  been  made  out  of 
solicitude  for  the  grammar  school,  rather  than  the  common  school.  The  evi- 
dence,  however,   is  not  clear  on  this  point. 

"-Boutwell,  Orioin  and  History  of  the  Massachusetts  tSchool  Fund,  in  Report 
■  of  Mass.  Board  of  Education  1859,  p.  38. 
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and  there  are  also  numerous  examples  of  the  endowment 
of  academies''-'  from  the  same  source,  showing  that  the  use  of 
wild  lands  for  the  promotion  of  education  had  a  large  develop- 
ment in  Massachusetts. 

Turning  to  Connecticut,  as  in  the  case  of  Massachusetts,  we 
find  mstances  of  grants  for  school  purposes  made  by  the  propri- 
etors of  towns.  That  there  was  school  land  in  Hartford  is  evi- 
denced by  the  vote  empowering  the  school  committee  "to  exchange 
the  house  and  home  lot  belonging  to  the  town  that  is  improved 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  school  in  the  town  :  either  for  mead  land 
or  other  lands  tliat  may  be  of  benefit  or  advantage  to  the  said 
school."'^* 

In  Waterbury  the  proprieters  early  set  aside  land  for  the 
school,  the  rent  from  which  was  applied  to  its  support.  In  1734 
it  was  sold  and  a  fund  created.'"''  Suffield  also  had  a  school  lot 
which  apparentl}-  remained  unproductive  until  aliout  1750,  when 
it  was  leased  for  nine  hundred  and  ninety  nine  years.'"'  There 
were  also  school  lands  in  Guilford,  for  at  a  meeting  in  1671,  "the 
town,  considering  the  necessity  of  education  of  children'* 
appointed  a  committee  to  lay  out  30  acres  of  upland  and  20 
acres  of  marsh,  "to  be  kept  and  imjiroved  for  the  best  benefit  of 
a  school  in  Guilford."''" 

A\'e  have  seen  how,  in  1672,  the  general  court  granted  lands 
to  each  of  the  county  towns  for  the  benefit  of  a  grammar  school. 
These  lands  could  not  be  made  available  at  once,  and  the  neces- 
sities of  the  schools  were  urgent.  Accordingly  in  1690,  the 
court  ordered  that  the  masters  of  the  schools  in  Hartford  and 
New  Haven  should  have  an  annual  salary  of  sixty  pounds 
in  country  pay,  "thirty  pounds  of  it  to  be  paid  out  of  the  coun- 
try treasury."''*^  The  provision  was  amplified  in  1693,  "for  the 
encouragement   of   learning    in    this    colonv,    there    being   fower 


'''' Oi'fler   respecting  grants  to   acadamies.   passed   in   1797:   see  Rr/jurt  of  Com- 
miftsinner  of  Education.  1877-78.  pp.  431-432.      Also  IlMtorii  of  Wcvtfi'ld,  p.  316. 
''■^Connecticut  Historical  Society  Collections,  VI,  298. 
'"Town  and  Citii  of  Watcrhurn,  I,  596. 
''•''•  Dorunicntarn  History  of  Suffield,  p.  56. 
'^■' HiKtory  of  Guilford  and  Madison,  p.  396. 
•"^Colonial  Records  of  Connecticut   (1GS9-170G),  p.  31. 
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grammar  schools  in  the  county  towns  of  each  comity,  this  court 
having  granted  to  Hartford  and  New  Haven  for  the  end  afore- 
said thirty  pounds  apiece  to  the  said  Towns,  now  gave  to  New 
London  and  Fairfield  County  schooles  twenty  pounds  to  each  of 
those  county  townes."'''' 

In  1700  a  law  was  passed  requiring  the  keeping  of  a  common 
school  in  all  towns  of  thirty  families;  "And  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  the  schools  respectively  it  was  ordered,  that  from  the 
colonic  rates,  as  the  country  rates  are  paid  by  the  treasurer  shall 
be  yearly  paid  forty  shillings  upon  every  one  thousand  pounds 
of  the  publick  list  of  persons  and  estates  unto  the  several  towns 
for  the  use  of  their  schools  aforesaid."'" 

This  solicitude  for  education  on  the  part  of  the  colonial  gov- 
ernment, a  little  later  also  took  the  form  of  land  reservations  in 
townships. 

In  1687  the  general  court  of  Connecticut,  thinking  to  save  its 
western  lands  from  the  cupidity  of  the  royal  governor,  Andros, 
granted  the  greater  part  away  to  the  towns  of  Hartford 
and  Windsor.  No  consideration  was  given,  either  at  the  time 
or  subsequently,  the  transaction  Ijeing  looked  upon  as  a  means 
of  public  defense.'^  But  the  possession  of  the  lands  came  to  be 
so  agreeable  to  the  towns  that  when  the  danger  was  past, 
the  tyrant  gone  and  the  charter  government  restored,  they  ob- 
stinately refused  to  give  them  up  to  the  colony.  A  dispute  en- 
sued which  raged  for  many  years  and  at  one  time  seemed  on  the 
point  of  Issuing  in  civil  war.'-  But  in  the  meantime,  and  before 
the  passions  of  the  parties  had  been  excited  to  the  limit,  a  por- 
tion of  the  Hartford  claim  was  occupied  by  settlers.  The  town 
in  1715  sent  an  agent  (John  Marsh)  to  explore  a  tract  of  these 
lands ;  the  following  year  he  made  a  purchase  of  tlie  In- 
dians;  and  in  1718  a  company  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  a  town  at  a  place  then  called  Bantam  and  later  Litch- 


""ibid.,  p.  97. 
■"Uhid.,  p.  srn. 

''^Colonial  Records  of  Connecticut,  1678-1680,  p.  225. 
^-Trumbull,  History  of  Connecticut,  II,  95-99. 
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field. "^  This  body  of  proprietors,  although  operating  under  the 
authority  of  the  town  of  Hartford,  deemed  it  prudent  to  secure 
a  confirmation  of  their  charter  from  the  colonial  government. 
In  this  confirmation  three  shares  are  mentioned  as  being  set 
aside,  "for  pious  uses,"'*  which  meant  the  ministry,  first  settled 
minister  and  schools. ''' 

In  1726  the  general  court  agreed  with  committees  of  the 
towns  of  Hartford  and  Windsor,  that  the  lands  claimed  by  them 
and  by  the  colony  should  be  divided  equally  between  the  towns 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  colonial  government  on  the  other;  they 
to  have  the  eastern  portion  and  the  colony  the  western.''^  The 
division  was  effected  in  1731,"  the  government  meantime  having 
procured  the  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  title  to  its  portion.'* 

A  committee  appointed  about  this  time  to  see  what  it  was  best 
to  do  with  the  lands  secured  to  the  colony,  reported  in  favor  of 
their  sale  l)y  townships.'"  Another  committee  made  a  report  m 
1733  which  stands  as  a  landmark  in  American  educational  his- 
tory. The  clauses  having  special  significance  in  this  connection 
are  therefore  quoted  entire.*" 

"First,  that  an  act  be  made  and  passed  at  this  assembly,  grant- 
ing all  the  monies  which  shall  be  raised  by  the  sale  of  the  seven 
towns  lately  laid  out  in  the  western  lands, ''*^  to  the  towns  of  this 
colony  that  are  now  settled,  to  be  divided  to  them  in  proportion 
according  to  the  list  of  their  rateable  estate  in  the  year  last  past, 
and  to  be  secured  and  forever  improved  for  the  use  of  schools 
kept  in  said  towns  according  to  law." 

"2d  ly  :  In  order  to  the  selling  and  settling  said  townships" — 
they  are  to  be  divided  into  fifty  shares — "besides  three  shares 
that  shall  be  set  anart,  one  for  the  first  minister  that  shall  be  set- 


"Kilbourne,  History  of  Litchfield,  p.  18  et  seq. 
'^Colonial  Rccoi-ds  of  Connecticut,  1717-1725,  pp.  126-127. 
''Histori/  of  Litchfield,  p.  22. 
''^Colonial  Records  of  Connecticut.  VII.  44. 
'''Ihid.,  p.  3H7. 
''^Ihid.,  p.  lt;6. 
''^Ihid.,  pp.  361,  3S6. 
^"Ihid..  pp.  457-4.58. 

^^The  towns  planted  in  this  tract  were  Norfollj,  Kent,  (ioslion.  Canaan.  Crom- 
well,  Salisbury,  and  Sharon.      (Steiner,  Education   in   Connecticut,  p.  30.) 
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tied  there,  to  be  conveyed  to  him  in  fee ;  one  to  be  sequestered  for 
the  use  of  the  present  estabHshed  ministry  forever,  and  one  for 
the  use  of  the  school  or  schools  in  such  towns  forever."^- 

This  report  was  approved  and  its  recommendations  enacted 
into  law.  The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  seven  townships 
made  the  beginnings  of  Connecticut's  common  school  fund. 

That  part  of  the  western  lands  which  by  the  above  agreement 
was  patented  to  Hartford  and  Windsor,  was  also  divided  into 
seven  townships.  These  were  sold  and  settled  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. It  is  almost  certain  that  the  three  reservations  indicated 
above  were  made  in  these  towns  also,  as  in  the  towns  sold  by  the 
colony. 

Thus  we  have  the  spectacle  of  a  large  portion  of  western  Con- 
necticut settling  up  under  the  policy  of  school  reservations  for 
the  benefit  of  the  towns  in  which  they  lay ;  while  the  older  towns 
participated  in  the  school  fund  created  by  the  sale  of  the  seven 
western  towns. '"^ 

In  the  study  of  New  Hampshire  towns  we  have  three  sets  of 
documents  :  ( a )  the  town  charters  granted  by  the  government 
of  New  Hampshire  itself;  (b)  the  charters  of  the  Masonian  pro- 
prietors; (c)  the  charters  of  Massachusetts  already  mentioned. 
From  these  three  sources  we  are  able  to  ascertain  the  conditions 
on  which  nearly  all  of  the  townships  of  New  Hampshire,  settled 
after  1720,  were  granted.  A  study  of  these  documents  reveals 
the  following  facts:  The  earliest  charters,  those  oi  the  year  1722, 
with  one  exception,**  contain  the  regular  reservations  as  found 


*-The  phrase  "school  or  schools"  leaves  no  doubt  that  in  this  case  the  common 
schools  are  meant.  This  would  he  assumed,  also,  from  the  fact  that  the  gram- 
mar schools   (one   in   each   county)  had  been   specially  endowed. 

^='For  an  account  of  Connecticut  influence  in  Pennsylvania,  and  school  reserva- 
tions in  the  Susquelianna  townships  see  Appendix  II. 

When,  in  October,  178(5,  Connecticut  passed  a  law  relating  to  the  Western 
Reserve,  she  provided  for  laying  out  the  region  in  townships,  and  for  reserv- 
ing in  each  township  five  himdred  acres  for  the  ministry,  five  hundred  for  schools, 
and  two  hundred  and  forty  acres  to  be  given,  in  fee  simple,  to  the  first  set- 
tled minister.  (See  Hinulule,  Ohio,  Arch,  and  Hist.  Society  Publications,  II, 
477.)  This  was  after  the  first  seven  ranges  of  townships  had  been  laid  out 
In  Ohio,  each  with  the  reservation  of  section  sixteen  for  schools.  We  shall  find 
that  there  was  an  effort  made  in  the  congress  which  rjassed  the  Ordinance  of 
178.5  to  secure  a  reservation  for  religion  also. 

*^  Londonderry  ;  no  reservations  save  for  Governor  and  Lieut.  Governor.  ToiCK 
Charters,  I,  277. 
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in  the  ^Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  grants.  Thev  are,  how- 
ever, stated  in  a  shghtly  different  form;  one  share  "for  the  first 
settled  minister,  one  for  the  parsonage,  and  one  for  the  school." 
In  the  case  of  Barrington  two  hundred  acres  were  laid  out  for 
the  parsonage.  tAvo  hundred  more  for  the  first  minister,  and  one 
hundred  for  a  school. ^"^ 

From  that  date  the  practice  seems  thoroughly  established. 
In  17 >7  at  least  four  charters  were  granted,  all  containing  the 
reservations  as  above.  At  a  later  date  a  fourth  reservation  was 
added  which  finds  a  place  in  all  of  the  charters  granted  l)y  Ben- 
ning  W'entworth,  the  royal  governor,  both  in  New  Hampshire 
and  in  \'ermont.  This  was  a  share  for  the  Incorporated  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. ^"^ 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  provision  in  Capt. 
John  Mason's  will  in  favor  of  a  grammar  school  in  his  count}' 
of  New  Hampshire.  Capt.  ^Nlason  did  not  foresee  the  vicissi- 
tudes that  this  property  would  encounter,  nor  that  the  name  of 
Mason,  for  the  preservation  of  which  he  provided  so  carefully 
in  his  will  (granting  the  county  to  his  grandson,  Robert  Tufton, 
on  condition  of  his  taking  the  name  of  Mason),  would  ultimately 
fade  out  of  the  proprietary.  But  so  it  was  that  after  more  than 
a  century  of  litigation  the  rights  of  the  last  Masonian.  John 
Tufton  (Mason),  were  transferred  to  a  company  of  twelve  men 
usually  known  as  the  "Masonian  Proprietors." .  This  was  in 
1746.^^ 

The  proprietors  began  soon  to  make  grants  of  townships,  and 
in  the  space  of  twenty  years,  1 748-1 768.  issued  charters  to  forty 
distinct  towns,  in  every  one  of  which,  without  a  single  excep- 


^-^Ibid.,  p.  124. 

^''The  charters  of  the  years  1752,  1753.  and  1754  contain  all  of  the  reserva- 
tions except  tliat  for  schools.  But  the  town  histories  show  that  some  of  these 
towns  had  school  lots  in  the  plats  drawn  in  accordance  with  the  charters.  The 
Masonian  charters  of  even  date  contained  the  school  reservation.  Many  of 
these  Wentworth  charters,  too.  were  renewed  for  various  reasons,  and  in  such 
cases  the  provision  for  the  school  was  uniformly  inserted.  Why  the  school 
was  not  mentioned  in  the  charter,  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover,  but  its  omis- 
sion was  apparently  accidental. 

'''The  head  of  this  proprietary  was  Theodore  Atkinson,  who  was  then  and 
remained  for  many  years,  the  secretary  of  the  colony.  His  name  appears  on 
most  of  the  charters   granted  by  the  colonial  government. 
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tion,  reservations  were  made  for  the  first  settled  minister,  for  the 
ministry,  and  for  the  school.  In  one  case  a  "mill  right"  was 
added  to  the  list;  and  in  a  single  instance,  in  1769,  the  third  res- 
ervation was  seated  for  a  grammar  school.®^  Otherwise  there  is 
complete  uniformity. 

The  "New  Hampshire  Grants,"  of  territory  in  the  present 
state  of  Vermont  number  about  one  hundred  and  thirty.  Most 
of  them  were  made  after  the  year  1760,  when  the  great  immi- 
gration to  Vermont  began.  With  the  exception  of  the  fifteen  or 
sixteen  charters  issued  before  1760,  all  seem  to  contain  the  usual 
reservations ;  one  for  the  first  minister,  one  for  the  ministry  ac- 
cording to  the  Church  of  England,  one  for  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  one  for  the  school.  In  five  of 
the  cases  above  excepted,  it  has  been  ascertained,  either  from  the 
plats,  or  from  the  town  histories,  that  reservations  for  schools 
were  included  though  not  stated ;  and  it  seems  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  this  was  always  true. 

When  the  people  of  Vermont  organized  a  government  of  their 
own,  townships  were  granted  by  it  with  a  somewhat  different 
statement  of  reservations.  In  the  charter  of  Montpelier,  1781, 
there  are  reserved,  "one  right  for  the  use  of  a  seminary  or  col- 
lege, one  right  for  the  use  of  the  county  grammar  school,  one 
right  for  the  support  of  public  worship,  and  lands  to  the  amount 
of  one  right  for  the  support  of  an  English  school  or  schools  in 
said  township.'*  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  college  and  gram- 
mar school  rights  were  placed  under  the  control  of  the  general 
assembly.  The  others  were  to  "be  and  remain  inalienably  ap- 
propriated to  the  uses  and  purposes  to  which  they  [were]  re- 
spectively assigned,  and  be  under  the  charge  disposal  and  direc- 
tion of  said  town  forever. "^^ 

In  1794  the  legislature  of  Vermont  passed  a  law  appropriat- 
ing the  glebe  lands  to  the  support  of  public  worship,  the  rents 
and  profits  to  be  distributed  among  the  several  church  organi- 
zations in  the  town  in  which  such  lands  lav.     This  was  a  blow 


^■"To-.rn  Cliarters,  V.  240. 

*'■•  Thompson,  History  of  the  Town  of  Montpelier,  p.  24. 
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at  the  church  of  England. ^'^  A  second  law  ap])ropriated  the  lands 
reserved  for  the  Societ}-  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  to  the 
towns  for  the  use  of  the  schools. ^^ 


^"Documeniary  Hisionj  of  lite  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  State  of 
Vermont,  pp.   53-54. 

•^Slade,  Laws  of  Vermont,  pp.  103-194.  The  United  States  District  Court, 
in  a  test  case,  decided  tliat  this  act  of  the  state  legislature  was  legal.  See  also 
Documentary  History  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  ^'ermout,  pp  338- 
341,   357-360. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  here  that  in  the  A'ermont  grants  made  by 
the  New  York  government  (which  claimed  the  terrioryi,  no  reservations  were 
made  for  religion  and  education.  (See  Green  Leares  from  Whittingtou,  p.  734, 
for  copy  of  a  New  Yorli  charter.) 

The  notable  letter  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  of  King's  College,  New  York,  to 
Archbishop  Seeker,  April  10,  1762,  is  in  point  here.  He  says:  "And  I  beg  leave, 
my  lord,  to  observe,  that  it  is  a  great  pity,  when  parents  are  granted,  as  they 
often  are,  for  large  Tracts  of  Land  fin  New  York],  no  provision  is  made  for 
Religion  or  Schools.  I  wish  therefore  Instructions  were  given  to  our  governors 
never  to  grant  patents  for  Townships  or  Villages,  or  large  Manors,  without 
obliging  the  Patentees  to  sequester  a  Competent  portion  for  the  support  of 
Religion  and  Education."  [Uoeuments  Relative  to  Colonial  History  of  New 
York,  VIII,  497.)  Dr.  Johnson  was  very  familiar  with  the  customs  of  the  New 
England  colonies,  especially  Connecticut. 

New  York  adopted  the  land  grant  policy  after  it  had  been  put  in  operation 
by  the  national  government,  and  applied  it  to  the  weseru  part  of  the  state. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

NATIONALIZATION   OF  THE)  RESERVATION   POLICV. 

We  have  traced  the  pohcy  of  reservations  by  colonial  govern- 
ments down  to  the  end  of  colonial  times.  It  now  remains  to 
see,  whether  the  policy  was  a  continuous  one  extending  gener- 
ally into  the  constitutional  period ;  and  whether  there  was  any 
connection  between  this  policy  in  the  New  England  states  and 
the  national  reservation  policy  inaugurated  with  the  Ordinances 
of  1785  and  1787. 

Let  us  take  ^Massachusetts  as  the  typical  New  England  state. 
Coming  at  once  to  the  period  following  the  Revolution  we  find 
that  in  1785,  the  year  of  the  land  ordinance,  a  law  was  passed 
granting  a  confirmation  of  five  townships  between  Penobscot 
and  Union  Rivers  in  the  district  of  Maine.  In  each  of  the 
townships  ^'our  lots  were  reserved,  one  for  the  first  minister,  one 
for  the  ministry,  one  for  future  appropriation,  and  "one  for  the 
use  of  a  school  forever."-'- 

In  1786  it  was  resolved""  "that  the  committee  for  the  sale  of 
the  unappropriated  lands  belonging  to  this  commonwealth  in  the 
county  of  Berkshire,  Be  and  hereby  are  empowered  and  directed, 
in  the  disposal  of  the  lands  belonging  to  this  commonwealth  in 
the  district  of  New  iVshford,  to  provide  for  the  following  reser- 
vations and  appropriations,  viz  :  two  hundred  acres  for  the  first 
settled  minister,  two  hundred  acres  for  the  use  of  the  ministry, 
and  two  hundred  acres  for  the  use  of  a  grammar  school." 

An  act  was  passed  in  March,  1786,  confirming  Deer  Island 
and  Sheep  Island  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  islands  respectively, 
on  condition,  first,  of  their  paying  a  certain  sum  into  the  state 
treasury,  and  second  "that  they  appropriate  three  hundred  acres 


•'Low*  and  Itesolves  of  Massachusetts,  1784-85,  p.  407. 
'^Laics  and  Resolves  of  Massachusetts,  1786-87,  p.  299. 
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of  land  for  tlie  ministry  and  three  hundred  acres  for  the  use  of 
a  grammar  school."'^* 

A  certain  township,  referred  to  in  the  acts  as  "Number  3"  had 
been  granted  in  March.  1785,  to  a  group  of  persons,  "on  condi- 
tions which  it  is  improper  to  insist  on  the  performanc"  of  as  per 
charter ;"  said  lands  are  therefore  confirmed  to  the  same  parties 
"'with  the  reservations  and  on  the  provisions  and  conditions  ex- 
pressed," in  the  original  resolve.  These  conditions  had  refer- 
ence to  the  three  reservations,  one  for  the  school.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  "Township  number  3"  was  surveyed  ])y  Ru- 
fus  Putnam.''"' 

In  17 ly  two  townships  were  ordered  to  be  laid  out  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sufferers  from  the  burning  of  Falmouth,  now  Port- 
land, by  the  British  in  1775.  In  each  four  lots  of  three  hundred 
twenty  acres  were  to  be  reserved  for  the  usual  uses.'**'  We  have 
a  similar  case  in  1792  and  other  cases  later.""  But  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  detail  them.  Enough  has  been  said  to  prove  the 
continuity  of  the  policy.  It  originated  with  the  colonial  govern- 
ments in  the  period  about  1700  and  extended  well  into  the  con- 
stitutional period. 

W'c  are  now  to  inquire  whether  the  national  policy,"^  usually 
traced  no  further  back  than  1785  or  1787,  is  in  any  sense  an  out- 
growth of  this  Xew  England  system.  On  general  principles  it 
would  seem  that  a  policy  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  institutional 
life  of  an  important  section  must  have  an  inlluence  upon  the 
government  of  which  that  section  forms  a  part :  but  it  is  possible 
to  trace  a  close  and  direct  connection. 

The  treaty  which  closed  the  Revolutionary  War  left  us  an  in- 
dependent people,  with  l>oundaries  including  territory  far  be- 
yond the  frontiers  of  settlement  on  the  west.  This  great  stretch 
of  wilderness,  from  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Mississippi,  became, 


^* Laics  and  Hcsolvea,  1784-85,  p.  925. 

05 /6m'.,  p.  887.  • 

ooihid.,   (1786),  415. 

^Ubid.,  (1792),  464. 

**I  have  received  much  help  on  the  later  phase  of  this  suhject  from  the  mono- 
graph on  "The  History  and  Management  of  Land  Grants  for  Education  in  the 
yorthircst  Territory,"  by  Geo.  W.  Knight,  Ph.  D.,  published  in  the  American 
Historical  Society  Papers,  volume  I. 
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by  cession  of  the  several  claimant  states,  the  endowment  of  the 
general  government.  Just  as  Massachusetts  in  1700  had  a  body 
of  wild  lands  which  could  be  granted  on  conditions ;  just  as 
Connecticut  had  western  territory  which  could  be  set  ofif  into 
townships  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  colony ;  so  now 
the  nation  was  the  possessor  of  a  vast  tract  of  wild  lands,  the 
management  of  which  was  destined  to  be  deeply  significant  in 
its  influence  upon  American  institutions  in  general,  and  especi- 
ally on  the  institutions  of  education. 

In  1784  Virginia,  which  had  by  far  the  most  important  claim 
to  western  lands,  ceded  her  rights  to  lands  northwest  of  the  Ohio 
River  to  the  government  of  the  Confederation  "for  the  common 
benefit  of  the  states."  The  congress  at  once  proceeded  toi  assert 
its  jurisdiction  over  the  district,  though  the  claims  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut  to  portions  of  the  same  territory,  were 
not  formally  yielded  till  some  time  later. 

While  the  first  proposal  of  Virginia  was  under  discussion,  in 
1783,  Col.  Bland,  a  delegate  from  that  state,  moved  in  congress 
to  accept  the  cession  on  the  terms  proposed  by  Virginia :  and 
that  the  territory  to  be  ceded  be  divided  into  districts  of  a 
definite  shape  each  district  to  become  a  state  on  possessing 
20,000  inhabitants.  Some  of  the  lands  were  to  be  given  to  the 
Revolutionary  soldiers  as  bounties ;  but  one  tenth  of  them  were 
to  be  reserved  by  congress,  the  income  to  be  "appropriated  to 
the  payment  of  the  civil  list  of  the  United  States,  the  erecting 
frontier  forts,  the  founding  seminaries  of  learning,''^  and  the  sur- 
plus, if  any,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  building  and  equipping  a 
navy."     Nothing  came  of  this  motion. 

Although  this  was  the  first  proposition  made  in  the  congress 
looking  to  the  appropriation  of  the  national  domain  to  the  sup- 
port of  education,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  form  of  the  propo- 
sition is  wholly  different  from  that  ultimately  adopted.  It  con- 
templated, apparently,  the  endowing  of  colleges,  and  the  author 


"■'Virginia,  in  1780,  appropriated  eight  tliousand  acres  of  land  in  the  county 
of  Kentucky  "for  the  purpose  of  a  pubic  school,  or  seminary  of  learning,  to 
he  erected  within  the  said  county."  Heninp's  Statutes,  x,  287.  This  may  in- 
dicate what  Col.  Bland  had  in  mind  in  the  above   motion. 
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of  it  seems  to  have  had  no  conception  of  the  support  of  a  com- 
mon school  system  by  that  means.  That  idea  was  to  come  from 
another  quarter :  the  quarter,  namely,  in  which  it  was  already, 
and  had  been  for  a  long  time,  operative. 

This  same  year,  1783,  a  movement  was  started  in  New  Eng- 
land, having  in  view  the  emig"i'.;6iion  of  a  large  body  of  Revolu- 
tionary veterans  to  the  Ohio  country,  and  the  planting  of  a  state 
there.  Timothy  Pickering  of  Massachusetts  drew  up  the  plan 
for  the  proposed  state, ^  and  on  the  basis  of  this  plan  General 
Rufus  Putnam,  the  leader  of  the  movement,  submitted  a  petition 
to  congress.  Pickering  suggested-  that,  after  satisfying  the 
just  demands  of  the  Revolutionary  soldiers,  '"all  the  surplus 
lands  should  be  the  common  property  of  the  state,  and  disposed 
of  for  the  common  good,  as  for  laying  out  roads,  building 
bridges  erecting  buildings,  especially  schools  and  academies,  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  government  and  other  public  uses."^ 
"Schools  and  academies"  has  a  different  ring  to  our  ears  than 
"seminaries  of  learning." 

The  commentary  needed  to  explain  just  what  was  meant  by 
Pickering's  statement  is  supplied  by  the  letter  of  Rufus  Putnam 
to  Washington,  submitting  a  petition  to  Congress.  In  this  let- 
ter which  was  sent  to  the  congress  together  with  the  more  for- 
mal document,^  he  suggests  that,  "the  lands  should  be  divided 
into  townships  six  miles  square,  with  reservations  for  schools 
and  the  ministry." 

Here  we  have  exactly  what  we  should  expect.  In  this  pro- 
jected migration  of  New  Englanders  to  the  great  West  it  was 
proposed,  very  naturally,  to  take  with  them  the  institutions 
with  which  they  were  thoroughly  familiar  and  to  which  they 
had  become  attached.  They  had  in  mind  the  same  system  of 
local  self  government  which  prevailed  among  them,  and  which 


iFickering.  I,  p.  540.  et  seq.  Also  found  in  the  Ohio  Archacolo<jical  and  His- 
torical Society  Publications,  IV,  2-5. 

'Ibid.,  p.  518. 

3  Knight,  p.  35. 

*See  Walker,  Histori/  of  Athens  Conntij.  Ohio,  pp.  30-36.  for  Rufus  Putnam's 
letter  to  Washington.  For  Washington's  letter  to  Congress,  see  Ford's  Writings 
of  Washington,  x,  267. 
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was  aoolied  to  their  own  back  country;  hence  the  township  "six 
miles  square,"  long  the  customary  size  and  form  of  the  town- 
ships granted  by  the  Xew  England  colonial  governments  in 
their  western  lands.''  Provision  for  the  ministry  was  one  of  the 
first  conditions  enjoined  upon  the  proprietors  of  such  new  town- 
ships and  a  landed  endowment  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  for 
schools  had  long  since  come  to  be  the  settled  policy.  How  ap- 
propriate that  a  man  who  was  employed  to  lay  out  these  lands 
in  the  wilds  of  Xew  England,  who  had  surveyed  "township 
Number  3"  in  Lincoln  county,  should  be  the  first  to  suggest  to 
the  national  congress,  now  that  it  had  wild  lands  to  deal  .with, 
the  policy  to  be  pursued  respecting  surveys  and  reservations.'  But 
time  and  stress  would  still  be  required  to  realize  the  idea  in  the 
national  system. 

In  May,  1784,  Air.  Jefferson  reported  a  bill  "for  ascertaining 
the  mode  of  locating  and  disposing  of  lands  in  the  western  ter- 
ritory." Its  consideration  was  postponed  and  it  was  not  taken 
up  until  March  of  the  next  year.  Then  it  was  recommitted  and 
a  new  bill  reported  having  similar  provisions.  This  in  turn  was 
temporarily  laid  aside,  apparently  to  give  time  for  discussion 
outside  of  congress.  Copies  of  the  proposed  bill  were  sent  to 
prominent  men  in  different  sections.  Col.  Timothy  Pickering 
objected  to  it  on  the  ground  that  there  was  "no  provision  made 
for  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  nor  even  for  schools  or  academies."^ 
This  criticism  was  made  in  a  letter  to  Rufus  King,  a  member  of 
the  committee  that  made  the  report.  The  bill  was  recommitted 
March  i6th,  Rufus  King  being  again  on  the  committee.  The 
resvilt  was  a  new  ordinance  under  the  old  title  but  embodying 
many  modifications.  In  it  appeared  the  following  clause : 
"There  shall  be  reserved  the  central  section  of  every  township 
for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools,  and  the  section  immedi- 
ately adjoining  for  the  support  of  religion,  the  profits  arising 
therefrom  in  both  instances  to  be  applied  forever  according  to 
the  will  of  the  majority  of  male  residents  of  full  age  within  the 
same." 


'But  Connecticut  often   granted  townships  five  miles  square. 
"Pickering,   I,   509.    Letter  from   Pickering  to   K»ng. 
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In  a  letter  accompanying  a  copy  of  the  report,  Rufus  King 
wrote  to  Pickering,  "You  will  find  thereby,  that  your  opinions 
have  had  weight  with  the  committee  that  reported  this  ordin- 
ance;"'^ The  part  of  the  clause  respecting  religion  was  stricken 
out  by  the  congress,  but  the  provision  for  education  remained  in 
the  ordinance  as  adopted.     This  is  one  landmark. 

In  pursuance  of  the  ordinance  of  1785  the  so  called  "seven 
ranges"  of  townships  were  surveyed.  The  sales,  however,  were 
of  little  consequence,  and  it  was  seen  that  if  the  lands  were  to  be 
a  source  of  revenue,  which  the  bankrupt  state  of  the  treasury 
rendered  imperative,  something  must  be  done  to  hasten  their 
sale.  The  plan  finally  adopted  was  dictated  by  necessity  and 
rendered  possible  of  execution  by  a  peculiar  set  of  circum- 
stances. It  was,  namely,  to  lump  oft"  the  lands  in  great  blocks 
to  land  companies,  who  were  ready  to  supply  the  treasury  in  re- 
turn with  appreciable  sums  of  money.  The  companies  would 
parcel  out  the  lands  among  actual  settlers. 

In  1786-7  a  new  company  of  New  Englanders  was  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  Revolutionary  soldiers  and  others  in 
the  Ohio  country.  Rufus  Putnam  was  a  leading  figure  in  the 
new  organization,  and  associated  with  him  were  Manasseh  Cut- 
ler and  Samuel  Plolden  Parsons.  A  memorial  to  congress  was 
at  once  drawn  up  and  presented  in  IMay,  1787.  This  paper  con- 
tained a  proposition  on  the  part  of  the  company  to  purchase  of 
the  government  a  body  of  contiguous  territory  north  of  the  Ohio 
and  to  plant  a  new  state  there.  It  injected  new  life  into  the 
whole  question  of  dealing  with  the  western  lands. 

A  new  ordinance  was  reported  providing  for  the  government 
of  the  North  West  Territory.  A  former  bill,  which  contained 
no  education  clause,  had  been  recommitted  and  formed  the  basis 
of  the  new.  This  measure  was  enacted  into  law  as  the  "Ordin- 
ance of  1787,"  on  July  13th.  It  contains  the  famous  passage, 
"Religion,  morality  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  gov- 
ernment, and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means 
of  education  shall  be  forever  encouraered." 


'Pickering,  I,  p.  511. 
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The  Ohio  Company  was  on  the  ground  in  the  person  of  the 
skillful  lobbyist,  Dr.  Cutler,  and  it  is  scarcely  doubtful  that  he 
exerted  great  influence  in  favor  of  the  principle.  However  that 
may  be  it  became  ingrained  in  the  life  of  the  nation  and  was  re- 
alized in  the  magnificent  endowments  received  by  the  new  states. 

But  we  have  not  forgotten  that  the  New  England  idea  coupled 
the  support  of  education  with  that  of  religion.  Would  the  gov- 
ernment be  prepared  to  accept  the  entire  system?  The  commit- 
tee appointed  to  deal  with  Dr.  Cutler,  after  several  conferences 
with  him,  reported  in  favor  of  selling  the  lands  on  Cutler's 
terms.  He  had  stipulated  that  one  lot  in  each  township  was  to 
be  reserved  for  common  schools,  another  for  the  support  of  the 
ministry,  and  that  four  whole  townships  should  be  set  apart  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  university.  Congress  was  unwilling  to 
make  such  liberal  donations,  and  framed  a  contract  ordinance 
providing  for  the  reservation  of  but  one  section  in  each  town- 
ship, number  sixteen,  for  schools.  Cutler  would  not  accede  to 
the  terms  and  made  new  proposals,  which  congress,  under  the 
stress  of  circumstances,  felt  obliged  to  accept.  The  provision 
for  reservations  was  as  follows:  that  "Lot  number  sixteen  be 
given  perpetually,  by  congress  to  the  mamtenance  of  schools, 
and  lot  number  twenty  nine  to  the  purpose  of  religion  in  the  said 
townships.  Two  townships  near  the  center  and  of  good  land  to 
be  also  given  by  congress  for  the  support  of  a  literary  institution, 
to  be  appled  to  the  intended  object  by  the  legislature  of  the 
stote.^ 

Similar  reservations  were  made  in  connection  with  the 
Symmes  purchase  made  during  the  same  year.  But  this  was  the 
last  occasion  on  which  provision  for  religion  was  made  by  the 
national  congress,  while  with  regard  to  schools,  the  "section  six- 
teen" clause  in  the  land  ordinance  of  1785,  became  the  principle 
in  all  future  grants  within  the  North  West  Territory,  and  also 
in  the  new  states  of  the  Southwestern  and  trans-Mississippi  ter- 
ritory, erected  prior  to  185^.'-'  From  that  time  two  sections  in 
each  township,  sixteen  and  thirty-six,  were  granted  for  school 
purposes. 


^Knight,  p.  17. 

*^pegon,  admitted-4fiH:859,  was  tlie  . 
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APPENDIX   I. 

THI5    i;FFICIENCY    01?    SCHOOL    Ri;SERVATlONS    IN    NEW    ENGLAND. 

(a)  Massachusetts. 

The  township  of  Sutton^*'  was  granted  in  1704.  In  1725,  at  a 
town  meeting,  it  was  "\oted  that  the  school  land  in  Sutton  be  all 
sold,  reserving  the  thirty  acre  lot,  and  the  money  to  be  put  out  for 
the  benefit  of  a  school  in  Sutton  forever." 

Col.  Jonathan  Harwood  entered  his  dissent  against  the  lands 
being  sold.  xA.pparently  the  opposition  made  headway,  for  in 
1734  the  selectmen  are  ordered  to  act  as  a  committee,  "to  see 
whether  the  town  may  with  safety  make  a  sale  of  the  school 
lands."  In  1741  a  committee  was  appointed  to  lease  out  the 
school  lands.  But  four  years  later  it  was  "Voted,  to  appoint  a 
committee,  to  prepare  a  petition  to  ye  grate  and  Generall  Court, 
praying  liberty  to  make  sale  of  school  lands."  Evidently  the 
sale  was  made,  for  in  1777,  when  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
sought  to  be  set  ofif  as  a  separate  parish,  they  asked  for  their, 
"part  of  the  school  money  for  future  time." 

In  1775  the  town's  school  fund,  which  represents  doubtless, 
the  money  received  for  this  land,  with  possibly  some  accretions, 
was  reported  as  amounting  to  ii44  17s.  But  at  a  later  time  this 
fund  seems  to  have  been  lost,  either  by  misappropriation  or  by 
bad  investment. 

In  Worcester^^  the  school  lands  yielded  an  income  as  early  as 
1742,  when  it  was,  "voted  that  all  the  money  due  to  the  town 
from  persons  not  serving  as  constables  to  this  time,  the  rent  of 
the  school  lands  hitherto  and  for  the  present  year,  and  the  money 


^'Benedict  and  Tracy,  History  of  Sutton,  pp.  32,  et  passim  especially,   52,  60, 
70,   71. 

^^  Records  of  Worcester,  part  2,  p.  28. 
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due  from  the  trustees  amounting  in  ye  whole  to — £41  15s  id  be 
appHed  towards  paying  the  town  debts."  In  1754  a  committee 
which  had  been  appointed  to  consider  the  question  of  selHng  a 
small  portion  of  the  school  land  reported  against  the  sale.  Here 
again,  there  was  evident  fear  that  an  actual  sale  of  the  school  lands 
would  be  in  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  charter ;  and  a  plan  was 
devised  to  escape  the  legal  difficulty.  Instead  of  selling  the  lands 
they  were  leased  for  nine  hundred  and  ninety  nine  years,  at  a 
yearly  rent  of  £5,  and  a  lump  sum,  sufficient  to  produce  £5  an- 
nually at  six  per  cent,  interest,  was  taken  in  full  discharge  of  the 
rent  for  the  entire  term.  The  annual  interest  was  to  be  devoted 
to  the  support  of  the  school.^-  In  1769  the  town  negatived  a  mo- 
tion to  sell  other  school  lands.^" 

PittsfiekP*  v;as  one  of  the  towns  granted  to  Boston  in  1735,  in 
which  school  reservations  were  made.  In  1855  the  town  re- 
ceived about  $120  yearly  from  lands  thus  appropriated  more 
than  100  years  before.^^ 

In  Palmer,^'"'  chartered  in  1732,  the  school  lot  was  sold  in  1758 
for  £30  13s  4d.  The  ministry  lands  were  also  sold  and  the  two 
sums  jointly  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  another  farm.  How 
this  latter  was  used  is  not  clear. 

Lunenburg  was  chartered  in  1719  and  incorporated  in  1729. 
The  school  lands  were  not  all  laid  out  until  1764,  when  169  acres 
were  set  aside  by  the  proprietors.^'  The  town  records,  which 
extend  only  to  1763,  give  us  no  information  as  to  the  use  made  of 
these  lands ;  but  they  show  that  great  interest  was  taken  in  edu- 
cational affairs.  Interesting  questions  concerning  the  school 
lands  arose,  when  Fitchburg,^"*  which  was  set  off  from  Lunen- 
burg in  1764,  tried  to  secure  its  share  of  them.  Commit- 
tees were  chosen  at  several  dift'erent  meetings,  to  search  the 
records  of  Lunenburg  to  ffnd  out  what  agreement  was  made  be- 


i=/&jrf.,  p.  35. 

^^IbifL,  p.  164. 

"Smith,   HMory  of  PitUfield,   p.   136. 

•''Holland,   History  of  Western  Massachusetts,  I.,  p.  497. 

'^"History  of  Palmer,  p.  90. 

'^''Proprietors  Records,  Lunenhury,  p.  108. 

"OZd  Records   of  FUchbury,   pp.   192,   19.S,   269,  271. 
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tween  the  two  towns  concerning  these  lands,  and  to  settle  with 
Lunenburg  or  prosecute  to  final  judgment.  One  committee  was 
instructed  to  search  the  town  records  of  Lunenburg,  "and  take 
a  tested  coppes  of  the  records,  to  know  what  purpose  those  lands 
was  granted  for  and  to  see  if  the  town  of  Fitchburg  had  any 
rights,"  to  them.  Here  the  Fitchburg  people  seem  to  have 
dropped  the  matter. 

We  find,  therefore,  by  a  study  of  the  records  of  five  of  the 
Massachusetts  towns,  in  whose  charters  reservations  were  made, 
that  in  at  least  three  cases,  the  grant  was  effective  in  producing 
funds,  and  that  these  funds  were  used  for  the  support  of  schools 
within  the  respective  towns.     The  other  two  cases  are  doubtful. 

(b)   CoiDiecticiit. 

We  have  seen  how  the  proprietors  of  Litchfield,  under  the  con- 
firmation by  the  general  assembly,  of  a  grant  made  by  Hartford 
and  Windsor,  set  apart  one  sixtieth  part  of  the  town  for  the  use  of 
a  school.  The  town  being  a  large  one,  such  a  share  amounted 
to  about  700  acres.  In  1729  it  was  voted  to  sell  these  school 
lands  for  f  1,000.  Probably  there  was  opposition  on  the  ground 
of  lack  of  power  to  alienate,  for  at  a  later  meeting  of  the  same 
year,  an  agent  was  appointed  to  apply  to  the  general  assembly, 
"For  liberty  to  make  sale  of  the  school  lands  in  Litchfield."  In 
November  it  was  voted  that  the  school  lands  should  be  leased  for 
the  support  of  a  school  for  the  period  of  nine  hundred  and 
ninety  nine  years.  An  interesting  feature  of  this  vote  is  that  in 
which  the  townsmen  bind  their  successors,  "in  ye  recognizance 
of  i 1 0000,  lawful  money,  to  give  a  new  lease  of  said  right  at  the 
end  of  said  term  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety  nine  years,  if  there 
shall  be  occasion."^"  The  terms  of  the  instrument,  which  was  ex- 
ecuted April  15,  1730,  were  as  follows:  for  eight  years  the  lease 
to  pay  £2y  annually :  then  a  lump  sum  of  £450. 

The  following  is  typical  of  not  a  few  entries  in  the  colonial 
records  of  both  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and  shows  that 


^'■'Uistorii  of  Li  tell  field,  pp.  .5,  0:  also,  p.  .57. 
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the  school  right  was  in  general  accounted  as  a  valuable  property. 
In  1768  the  inhabitants  of. South  Farms,  a  parish  in  Litchfield, 
petitioned  the  assembly,  reciting,  "that  the  General  Assembly  in 
their  grant  of  said  township  reserved  certain  lands  in  said  town- 
ship for  pious  uses  in  said  town  :"  that  they  have  already  been 
constituted  a  parish  "yet  the  first  society  refuse  to  grant  them 
their  proportion  of  said  interest."  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  look  after  the  interest  of  the  petitioners,  in  other  matters,  and 
to  find  out  "the  condition  of  said  school  lands. "-'^ 

Goshen  was  one  of  the  seven  western  towns.  "In  1742,  be- 
fore the  town  was  incorporated,  the  proprietors  leased  the  school 
right  for  nine  hundred  and  ninety  nine  years,  and  voted  that  the 
proceeds  should  be  used  to  support  two  schools  in  the  east  part 
of  the  town,  one  in  the  south  and  one  in  the  west  part  of  the 
town."-^  Torrington  had  a  school  lot  appropriated  by  the  propri- 
etors in  1754.  In  1772  it  was  leased  for  999  years,  for  £93  14s. 
The  income  of  the  fund  so  created  was  devoted  to  the  use  of  the 
school.--  Suffield-"  likewise  had  a  school  lot,  laid  out  by  the  pro- 
prietors. It  was  also  leased  for  the  same  term,  about  1750.  We 
are  not  assured  that  the  income  was  devoted  to  the  use  of  schools. 

( c}  Neiv  Hampshire. 

In  New  Hampshire  we  are  able  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the 
school  lot  in  fourteen  different  towns,  wdiose  charters  contained 
the  reservations.  Out  of  this  number  of  cases  twelve  towns 
either  sold  the  school  right  or  leased  it  for  999  years,  and  applied 
the  income  to  school  support.  In  one  case  the  lands  were  sold 
but  the  money  received  is  not  accounted  for ;  and  in  the  fourteenth 
case  they  were  leased  for  900  years,  for  a  lump  sum,  and  the 
money  misappropriated. 

Some  very  mteresting  facts  are  disclosed.  In  New  Ipswich-'' 
the    lands    were    sometimes    improved   by    the   town,    sometimes 


'"Colonial  Records  of  Connecticut,  V,  13,  41-2.   (1768.) 
=1  Hubbard,  Ilixtory  of  Goshen,  p.  266. 
"Orcutt,   TJistory   of  Torrington,  p.   150,   et   seq. 
-^Documentarii  Historn  of  i<iiffi(l(l,  p.   56. 
**Hi8tory  of  New  Ipswich,  p.  196. 
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leased,  till  1796  when  a  part  of  them  were  sold  and  the  proceeds 
funded.  Sales  were  made  at  intervals  thereafter  until  in  1835 
the  fund  was  $1,351.62. 

In  iNlarlborough-"'  the  school  lands  were  leased  in  1767,  for  100 
years ;  but  on  the  expiration  of  the  term  they  were  leased  for  50 
years. 

In  New  Boston,-'^  we  are  told,  the  school  fund,  from  the  early 
sale  of  the  school  land,  became  absorbed  in  other  town  funds, 
and  was  largely  lost.  In  1864  the  income  was  only  $15 
per  annum. 

A  committee  appointed  in  Dublin."'  New  Hampshire,  in  1820, 
found  that  the  school  lands  had  been  sold  at  different  times : 
part  in  1777,  part  in  1782,  and  the  remainder  in  1815.  The  total 
receipts  amounted  to  $1,576.15.  The  town  voted  "that  the  in- 
terest of  the  above  sums"  (ministry  lands  had  likewise  been 
sold)  "should  be  appropriated  agreeably  to  the  charter  of  the 
towns." 

The  case  of  Concord  is  so  interesting  that  I  give  it  in  the 
language  of  the  town  records  :-* 

March,  1777:  "Voted  to  reconsider  the  former  vote  of  this 
parish  passed  March  the  7th.  1775,  for  leasing  the  eighty  acre 
lot,  belonging  to  the  school  right  to  Oliver  Hoyt  for  900  years, 
He  paying  the  parish  $6  yearly  and  it  is  hereby  voted  that  in- 
stead of  said  Hoyt  paying  the  parish  $6  annually,  the  selectmen 
are  directed  to  receive  of  said  Hoyt  $100  in  full  consideration 
for  said  lot  and  give  said  Hoyt  a  full  discharge."  And  immed- 
iately following,  "voted  that  the  selectmen  be  directed  to  lay  out 
the  $100  which  they  shall  receive  of  Oliver  Hoyt  for  the  eighty 
acre  lot  belonging  to  the  school  right,  for  a  town  stock  of  ammu- 
nition." 

Somewhat  aside  from  our  main  inquiry,  a  vote  of  the  town  of 
Chester-*'  may  throw  some  light  on  the  way  in  which  proprietary 
lands  came  to  be  donated  to  school  and  other  public  uses.     This 


-■''Berais.   History   of  Morlhoroug'i .    p.    143. 
-"Historii  of  Xcw  Boston,  pp.  148-149. 
^''History  of  Duhlin,  p.  244. 
-^Town    Records   of  Concord,   p.   153. 
^^ History  of   Chester,  p.   274. 
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was  one  of  the  earlier  towns,  whose  charter  evidently  did  not 
make  the  reservations  which  later  became  customary.  In  1721 
the  town,  "A'oted,  that — the  next  proprietor  that  shall  forfeit  his 
lott,  the  same  shall  be  appropriated  for  a  school." 

(d)   Vermont. 

When  we  come  to  A'ermont  our  evidence  is  far  less  satisfactory. 
Out  of  a  total  of  sixteen  towns,  all  but  two  of  which  had  school 
rights,  the  histories  account  for  these  rights  in  only  seven  cases. 
Of  these  one,  Guildhall,""  rented  its  school  lands  in  1799  at  the 
rate  of  $2  per  acre  (valuation),  on  which  six  per  cent,  interest 
per  annum  was  collected  down  to  18S6.  ]\Iontpelier"^  leased  one 
division  of  her  lands  in  1795,  at  the  rate  of  is  5d  per  acre. 

In  jNIiddlebury"-  the  rent  of  the  school  land  is  said  to  have 
been  $119  about  1856.  In  three  other  towns  the  lands  were 
leased ;  the  amount  paid  in  one  instance"^  yielding  an  annual  in- 
come of  one  hundred  dollars. 

In  the  case  of  the  town  of  Salisbury, ^^  it  appears  that  the  in- 
tent of  the  charter  was  defeated  by  the  proprietors,  who  laid  out 
a  part  of  the  school  right  on  the  mountain,  where  the  lands  were 
worthless. 


^^'Chamberlain.  Historij  of  GuihlliaU,  p.  101. 
'1  Thompson,  History  of  Montpelier,  p.  69. 
^'History  of  MidcUebunj,  p    369. 
'2  See  History  of  Bradford,  p.   69. 
'^Weeks,  History  of  Salisbury,  p.  43. 
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APPENDIX  II. 

NOTES  ON   THE    CONNECTICUT   INFLUENCE    IN    PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  first  settlements  of  Connecticut  people  in  Pennsylvania 
were  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  Susquehanna  Company, 
about  1769.  "At  a  meeting  of  the  Susquehanna  Company  held 
at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  28th  December,  1768,  it  was  voted  to 
lay  out  five  townships  of  land  within  the  purchase  of  said  Com- 
pany, on  the  Susquehanna,  of  five  miles  square  each ;  that  the 
first  forty  settlers  of  the  first  town  settled,  and  fifty  settlers  of 
each  of  the  other  towns  settled,  shall  divide  the  towns  among 
themselves ;  reserving  and  appropriating  three  whole  shares  or 
rights  in  each  township,  for  the  public  use  of  a  Gospel  Ministry 
and  schools  in  each  of  said  towns ;  and  also  reserving  for  the  use 
of  said  Company,  all  beds  and  mines  of  iron  ore  and  coal  that 
may  be  within  said  townships. 

"It  was  also  voted  to  grant  to  Dr.  Eleazer  Wheelock,  a  tract  of 
land  in  the  easterly  part  of  the  Susquehanna  purchase,  ten  miles 
long  and  six  miles  wide,  for  the  use  of  the  Indian  school  under 
his  care ;  Provided,  he  shall  set  up  and  keep  said  school  on  the 
premises." 

The  Indian  school  was  not  planted,  ^\'heelock  went  to  New 
Hampshire  and  founded  Dartmouth.  The  lands  to  be  reserved 
in  each  township  were  laid  out  as  intended,  and  "in  a  general 
way  the  whole  was  set  apart  for  school  purposes,  but  in  a  nvim- 
ber  of  instances  land  was  voted  for  the  support  of  Ministers  of 
the  Gospel.  The  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of  these  lands  were 
not  husbanded  as  they  might  have  been,  but  in  some  townships 
they  still  exist  and  are  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  schools. 
The  schools  as  well  as  other  local  afl^airs  were  managed,  as  in 
New  England,  bv  a  general  town  meeting. 
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"This  system  substantially  continued  in  operation  in  the 
Wyoming  region  up  to  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  common 
school  system  in  1834,  when,  with  little  change  and  no  disturb- 
ance, it  was  merged  into  it ;  and,  as  the  nearest  approach  to  our 
modern  public  schools  of  any  class  of  schools  then  known  in  Penn- 
sylvania, it  had  considerable  influence  in  shaping  the  school  legis- 
lation which  culminated  in  the  act  of  1834.  It  was  Timothy 
Pickering  of  Luzerne  who,  in  the  Constitutional  convention  of 
1790,  secured  the  adoption  of  the  article  on  education  upon  which 
was  subsequently  based  the  whole  body  of  laws  relating  to  com- 
mon schools  in  Pennsylvania,  up  to  the  year  1874;  and  by  so  do- 
ing saved  the  convention  from  the  threatened  danger  of  commit- 
ting itself  to  a  much  narrower  policy.""^ 


^°  Wil'kersham,  History  of  Education  in  Pennsylvania,  pp.  74-77.  The  por- 
tion starred  is  quoted  by  Wiclcersham,  page  7o,  but  no  citation  is  given  to  show 
its  origin.     See  on  Ficl^ering's  woric  in  the  convention,  Ihid.,  pp.  255-260. 
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PREFACE. 
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helped  in  the  preparation  of  almost  every  page.  Further  I  de- 
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THE  KING'S  HOUSEHOLD  IN  ENGLAND  BEFORE  THE 
NORMAN  CONQUEST. 


CHAPTER  I. 
THE  PROBLEM  AND  THE  SOURCES. 

The  importance  of  the  king's  household  as  an  element  in  the 
social  and  political  life  of  a  nation  has  always  been  considerable. 
In  earlier  days,  as  the  center  of  culture  and  the  home  of  power, 
the  royal  court  exerted  a  directing  influence  that  was  felt  to  the 
farthest  limit  of  the  kingdom  and  often  beyond.  In  the  shadow 
of  the  king's  house  creed  and  custom  grew  to  strength  and 
maturity,  dialects  rose  to  the  dignity  of  language  and  the  begin- 
nings of  letters,  learning  and  art  received  a  sheltering  care.  It 
is  not  long  since  the  final  word  on  all  political  matters  was  spoken 
in  the  king's  council-chamber;  and  even  in  these  days  of  organic 
laws  and  parliaments  the  influence  of  the  royal  surroundings  on 
the  determination  of  state  policies  is  not  to  be  wholly  ignored. 
During  the  middle  ages,  when  the  royal  court  and  the  central 
administration  were  practically  the  same  thing,  this  influence  was 
particularly  potent.  However,  as  government  in  the  later  cen- 
turies became  more  highly  organized  and  was  diflferentiated  from 
the  court,  the  importance  of  the  palatine  service  naturally  de- 
clined. New  institutions  developed  and  replaced  the  crude  crea- 
tions of  the  earlier  age ;  still,  many  of  these,  when  followed  back 
to  their  origins,  will  be  found  to  have  historic  connection  with 
the  royal  court. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  present  in  the  following  chapters  a  study 
of  the  king's  household  in  early  England, — to  show,  as  far  as 
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possible,  the  lines  of  development,  the  causes  of  changes,  the 
sources  of  innovations,  and  the  successive  periods  of  growth.  The 
work  naturally  begins  with  the  earliest  historic  period  of  Teutonic 
Britain  and  properly  closes  with  the  passing  of  the  Saxon  dynasty. 
The  field  of  research  can  be  most  conveniently  divided  into  four 
sections,  corresponding  to  the  four  periods  of  Old  English  history : 
the  time  before  Alfred,  when  the  country  was  still  divided  into 
petty  kingdoms;  the  period  from  871  to  1015,  or,  in  a  general 
way,  the  tenth  century ;  the  Danish  period ;  and  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor.  In  discussing  the  sources,  however,  no 
distinction  need  be  made  between  those  of  the  third  and  fourth 
periods  as  they  are  of  much  the  same  character  and  may  be  con- 
sidered under  one  head,  as  eleventh  century  documents. 

Of  the  sources  antedating  Alfred's  accession  the  charters  and 
the  laws  claim  the  greatest  antiquity.  In  Kemble's  collection  of 
Anglo-Saxon  charters^  there  are  sixty-two  documents  that  are 
referred  to  the  seventh  century.  Unfortunately  nearly  all  of  these 
are  forgeries  ;  of  the  sixty-two  only  eleven  have,  satisfied  Kemble  as 
to  their  genuineness,^  and  in  all  probability  a  closer  examination 
would  reduce  this  number  considerably.  In  justice  to  Kemble 
it  should  be  said  that  his  criticisms  generally  appear  so  just  and 
so  conservative  that  one  who  uses  his  work  hesitates  to  question 
his  authority.  Yet,  I  am  unable  to  see  how  he  could  have  passed 
the  first  document  in  his  collection  without  at  least  expressing  a 
doubt.  As  the  charter  has  no  signatures  we  have  to  depend 
wholly  on  the  text  in  investigating  it  as  to  authenticity.  The 
grant  has  the  boundaries  given  in  the  vernacular,^  in  a  sentence 
of  good  normal  West-Saxon  which  might  have  been  written  in 
the  tenth  century.  That  such  could  have  been  the  language  of 
Kent  in  the  days  of  Augustine  is  simply  unthinkable.  There 
seems  to  be  no  authentic  charter  before  the  last  quarter  of  the 
seventh  century.  Birch,  in  his  Cartularium  Saxonicum,  has  intro- 
duced a  number  of  documents  of  ecclesiastical  origin  which  be- 
long to  the  seventh  century.     But  while  these  have  their  value  it 


^  Codex  Diplomaticus. 

»Nos.  1,  12,  16,  19,  27,  32,  35,  36,  43,  47,  995.  Kemble  thinks  the  oldest  docu- 
ment in  his  cartulary  (dated  604)  is  genuine,  but  marks  the  following  ten  as- 
suspicious,   thus  finding  but  one  genuine  charter  before  676. 

^Hic  est  terminus  mei  doni :  fram  suCgeate  west,  andlanges  wealles  o8  nor5- 
lanan  to  strsete,  and  swa  east  fram  str83te  o5   doddinghyrnan  ongean  bradgeat. 
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is  not  as  native  English  sources  reflecting  Saxon  life  and  insti- 
tutions: they  are  mainly  papal  letters,  valuable  to  the  student  of 
institutional  history  only  when  they  presuppose  English  sources 
and  conditions.*  Furtherrnore,  we  cannot  know  whether  we  pos- 
sess them  in  their  original  form.  Many  are  from  the  writings  of 
Bede  and  other  churchmen  who  may  or  may  not  have  copied 
them  accurately.  And  if  they  have  been  summarized  rather  than 
transcribed,  they  are  for  our  purposes  of  no  more  ancient  author- 
ity than  other  statements  by  the  transcriber.'' 

The  case  of  the  Old  English  laws  differs  somewhat  from  that  of 
the  charters.  Their  beginning  is  usually  referred  to  the  reign 
of  ^thelbirht.  While  we  cannot  know  whether  this  king  issued 
any  charters,  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  he  mended  the 
laws,  Bede  tells  us  that  ^thelbirht,  following  the  example  of  the 
Romans,  established  laws ;  he  adds  that  these  were  in  force  in  his 
own  day  and  that  they  were  written  down  in  the  speech  of  the 
Angles.®  The  Kentish  dooms  have  come  down  to  us  in  a  manu- 
script of  the  twelfth  century.'^  As  this  was  produced  more  than 
five  hundred  years  after  the  time  of  ^thelbirht,  we  have  good 
reason  to  doubt  whether  we  possess  these  laws  in  their  original 
form.  What  language  was  used  when  they  were  first  put  to 
writing  we  cannot  know,  though  Bede  informs  us  that  an  Old 
English  version  existed  in  his  day.^  If  we  assume  that  they  were 
originally  written  in  the  Kentish  dialect,  we  are  met  by  the  ques- 
tion, to  what  extent  was  the  phraseology  changed  when  they 
passed  into  their  present  form?  The  language  is  archaic,  but 
not  sufficiently  so  to  remove  all  doubts.  The  same  question 
arises  if  we  assume  a  Latin  original  and  a  later  translation  into 
Anglo-Saxon  toward  the  close  of  the  century.  If  the  present 
version  is  based  on  such  a  translation  the  value  of  these  laws  for 
present  purposes  would  be  greatly  reduced.     Our    work    deals 


<For  ecclesiastical  documents  see  especially  the  great  compilation  of  Haddan 
and  Stubbs :  Councils  and  Ecclesiastical  Documents  Relating  to  Oreat  Britain 
and  Ireland.     3  vols.     Oxford,   1869-78. 

"Birch  has  published  a  number  of  charters  that  are  not  found  In  Kemble'* 
Codex.     Many  of  these  are,  however,  of  a  decidedly  suspicious  character. 

•H.  E.,  II,  5. 

^Schmid,  Oeaetze,  XXX. 

'Alfred  understands  Bede  to  say  that  the  King  ordered  the  laws  to  be  drawn 
up  in  the  Kentish  language  ("and  6a  het  on  Bnglisc  awritan")  but  such  Is  not 
a  necessary  Interpretation  of  Bede's  language :  "quae  conscrlpta  Anglorum  ser- 
mone  hactenus  habentur  et  observantur."     H.  E.,  II,  5. 
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largely  with  terms  and  the  great  problem  is  to  fix  their  significance 
for  this  or  that  particular  period.  The  changes  that  occurred  in 
the  Germanic  dialects  during  the  middle  ages  were  of  far-reach- 
ing consequence  in  the  world  of  language.  Many  terms  that 
suflfered  no  external  change  might  express  several  wholly  differ- 
ent ideas  in  the  space  of  a  few  centuries.  The  same  lack  of  sta- 
bility appears  in  the  Latin  of  the  age:  almost  any  official  or  man 
of  prominence  might  be  called  a  princeps;  and  this  term  might 
again  be  rendered  differently  by  a  Saxon  translator,  eVeling, 
ealdorman,  eorl  and  gesi]^  being  possible  renderings.  From  a 
study  of  the  probabilities  of  the  case  I  conclude,  that  the  termin- 
ology of  the  Kentish  laws  can  hardly  belong  to  a  period  much 
earlier  than  the  close  of  the  seventh  century.®  This  conclusion 
especially  affects  the  dooms  of  /Ethelbirht.  But  the  substance 
of  these  laws  evidently  belongs  to  a  very  early  period  and  may 
be  much  older  than  the  language  of  the  versions  that  have  come 
down  to  us.^** 

The  narrative  Latin  prose  of  this  period  dates  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighth  century.  Bede's  Life  of  Saint  Cuthbert^^ 
is  one  of  our  earliest  sources,  but  an  anonymous  life  of  the  same 
saint  was  written  a  few  years  earlier,  about  the  year  700.^^  The 
titles,  character  and  value  of  Bede's  works  are  so  well  known 
that  I  refrain  from  enumerating  or  discussing  them  at  length.^^ 
Alongside  of  Bede's  writings  the  student  of  early  English  culture 
would  place  Eddi's  Life  of  Wilfrid,^^  a  semipolemic  biography 
from  about  710.  The  very  fact  that  it  was  written  by  a  partisan 
makes  it  valuable,  as  it  thus  shows  the  active  forces  of  culture 
in  a  stronger  and  clearer  light. 

The  chroniclers  and  encomiasts  can,  as  a  rule,  in  institutional 


sSchmid  (Gesetze,  XXXI)  and  Sievers  (Paul  und  Braunes  Beltratje,  XII,  173- 
174)  believe  the  language  of  ;Ethelbirht's  laws  to  be  such  as  was  spoken  In 
Kent   in  the  days  of  that  king. 

lOThe  Anglo-Saxon   laws  are  found  in  the  following  collections  : 

Thorpe.  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  Enpland.     2  vols.     London,   1840. 

Schmid,  Die  Geset.re  der  Angclsachsen.     Leipzic,  1858.     Cited  as  Gesetze. 

Liebermann,  Die  Gesetze  der  Angelsachsen.    Halle,  1898-99.    Cited  as  Gesetze. 

"Venerabilis   Bedae   Opera    (Stevenson).     London,   1841. 

^^lUd.,  II,  259-84. 

"The  Historia  Ecclesiastica  has  been  several  times  edited,  as  have  Bede's 
other  works.  See  Gross,  Sotirres  and  Literature  of  English  History,  180-81, 
216.  My  citations  are  from  Stevenson's  edition  of  Bede's  works  published  by 
the  English  Historical  Society. 

"Eist.  York,  I. 
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matters  be  regarded  as  speaking  for  their  own  generation  only. 
Rarely,  as  when  sources  are  quoted  verbatim,  can  we  trust  them 
for  earlier  times.  But  when  we  approach  the  poetic  memorials 
of  the  age,  we  meet  a  wholly  different  problem.  It  is  usual  to 
speak  of  two  periods  of  Old  English  literature:^^  the  Anglian, 
which  may  be  said  to  close  about  the  year  800,  and  the  Saxon, 
beginning  with  Alfred's  reign. ^®  Scholars  have,  in  general,  come 
to  an  agreement  as  to  which  period  the  various  works  are  to  be 
assigned.  The  specifically  Biblical  poems  seem  to  belong  for  the 
most  part  to  the  earlier  age.  When  the  earliest  was  produced 
cannot  be  known.  Christianity  came  to  Kent  in  596,  and  about 
thirty  years  later  it  got  a  foothold  in  Northumbria ;  but  we  should 
not  expect  the  poets  to  become  immediate  masters  of  the  poetic 
materials  of  the  new  faith.  We  may  reject  the  legend  as  to  how 
Csedmon  was  endowed  with  the  gift  of  song,  but  the  essential 
facts  seem  reasonable.  Csedmon  is  said  to  have  died  about  680; 
he  became  a  poet  in  his  old  age.  So  far  as  we  know,  then. 
Christian  poetry  arose  among  the  Angles  some  time  during  the 
last  quarter  of  the  seventh  century.  For  institutional  purposes 
we  may  consider  it  as  reflecting  the  life  of  the  eighth.^^ 

Our  most  important  poetic  sources  are,  however,  not  Christian. 
There  are  in  Old  English  literature  a  few  brief  poems  of  a  lyric 
or  heroic  nature,  which  point  to  a  purely  Teutonic  origin.^^  With 
these  we  should  class,  perhaps,  the  greater  part  of  Beowulf.^' 
These  afford  us  glimpses  of  the  life  in  camp  and  court ;  they  show 
us  the  comitatus,  not  as  a  mere  memory  but  as  a  vital  fact.  How 
far  back  in  time  these  can  be  placed  is  uncertain;  but  it  seems  to 
me  they  must  have  been  produced  and  have  become  current  before 
Christianity  became  a  dominant  influence.  At  the  very  latest, 
they  must  be  placed  before  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century. 
These  poems,  as  the  bearers  of  the  old  Odinic  culture,  as  the  mem- 


"On  matters  of  date  and  authorship  of  Anglo-Saxon  writings,  see  Willlcer, 
Orundriss  zur  Qeschichte  der  angclsdchaischen  Literatur.  Leipzic,  1885.  Cited 
as  Orundriss. 

**  During  the  intervening  century,  the  period  of  the  viking  Invasions,  cuiture 
in  the  form  of  literary  productions  was  apparently  extinct. 

^^The  best  collection  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  is  Grein's  Bibliothek  der  angeU 
a&cMschcn  Poesie.  The  most  recent  edition  of  this  is  by  R.  P.  Wiilker.  3  vols. 
Cassel,  1883-98. 

"The  poems  I  refer  to  are  Widsith,  The  Fight  at  Finnsburg,  Dear's  Lament, 
The  Wanderer,  The  Seafarer,  The  Wife's  Complaint,  and  The  Ilusband's  Mes- 
sage.    It  seems  likely  that  some  of  the  Riddles  are  also  rather  ancient. 

"My  references  are  to  Wyatt's  edition  of  Beowulf.     Cambridge,  1898. 
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cries  of  the  age  before  the  coming  of  history,  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  separate  group  of  sources.  It  is  true,  they  are  inter- 
polated to  some  extent,  but  the  intruding  lines  are  usually  not 
difficult  to  detect. 

Intimately  related  to  these  in  metrical  form,  in  legendary 
foundation  and  in  elements  of  reflected  culture,  are  the  Eddie 
poems  of  the  North.  I  have  used  these  to  some  extent  to  illus- 
trate the  institutional  life  of  earliest  England,-"  so  far  as  we  are 
able  to  know  it,  but  it  may  be  necessary  to  say  a  word  in  justifica- 
tion of  using  them  for  such  a  purpose.  The  study  of  the  runic 
inscriptions  of  the  North  has  fixed  the  limits  of  a  period  within 
which  we  must  place  the  rise  of  the  Eddas,  at  least  in  the  form 
.in  which  the  poems  have  come  down  to  us.  For  linguistic  rea- 
sons they  cannot  be  older  than  the  year  800 ;  for  religious  reasons 
their  period  of  origin  cannot  pass  the  year  1000.  Thus  these 
poems  are  at  least  two  centuries  younger  than  the  Anglian  lyrics 
of  the  heroic  age.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  Teutonic 
civilization  lived  on  in  the  North  as  nowhere  else.  No  Roman 
soldier  ever  trod  as  a  conqueror  north  of  the  Baltic.  Roman 
missionaries  never  came  to  Norway.  Feudalism  never  got  a  real 
foothold  in  Scandinavia.  The  influence  that  came  in  with  com- 
merce, though  important,  could  not  have  produced  any  sweeping 
clianges.  Most  important  was  the  influence  that  resulted  from 
the  viking  raids  and  the  consequent  contact  with  southern  peoples. 
But,  on  the  whole,  it  can  safely  be  said  that  Teutonic  civilization 
was  permitted  to  develop  along  its  own  lines  for  nearly  four 
centuries  after  its  growth  was  checked  in  England  by  Saint 
Augustine's  mission.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Germanic 
race  revealed  itself  most  clearly  and  fully  in  the  pre-Christian 
poetry  of  the  scalds.  This  expresses  the  life  of  a  kindred  people 
in  much  the  same  stage  of  development  as  the  English  in  the 
seventh  century,  and  it  is  the  poetr}'  not  only  of  a  kindred  race 
but  of  a  people  with  whom  the  Angles  were  in  almost  constant 
contact  from  the  close  of  the  eighth  century  or  earlier.-^ 


^,The  Old  Norse  poems  have  been  collected  and  edited  by  Vlgfusson  and 
Powell  in  Corpus  Poeticum  Boreale.  This  work  has  convenient  and  fairly  accur- 
ate translations  of  most  of  the  poems  and  I  have  frequently  quoted  these  in 
preference  to  the  originals.     The  Eddie  poems  are  in  vol.  I. 

^'The  occurrence  of  the  word  viking  in  an  eighth  century  gloss  (see  Sweet's 
Oldest  English  Texts,  84,  uuicing  sceadan)  and  still  earlier  in  Widsith  (11.  59  and 
80)  leads  me  to  think  that  the  Norse  incursions  antedate  787,  the  year  given  in 
the  Chronicle  as  the  time  when  the  Norsemen  first  visited  Wessex. 
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In  nearly  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  sources,  even  after  the  question 
of  chronology  has  been  disposed  of  as  far  as  may  be,  there  re- 
mains the  difficulty  of  interpretation.  The  same  is  largely  true 
of  the  Latin  writings,  but  a  careful  comparison  of  contempora- 
neous works  and  a  study  of  Anglo-Saxon  translations  in  the 
Glossaries'^  and  the  works  of  Alfred  and  his  associates'*  will 
generally  enable  us  to  fix  the  value  of  Latin  expressions  with 
comparative  definiteness.  But  the  problem  in  the  interpretation 
of  Old  English  poetry  is  of  a  different  sort:  how  are  we  to 
determine  whether  a  word  contains  the  idea  of  an  actual  living 
institution  or  of  a  fossilized  one?  Germanic  poetry  makes  great 
use  of  epithets,  largely  of  a  metaphoric  character.'*  Many  of 
them  are  such  as  would  appear  in  the  verses  of  any  age,  but 
some  have  institutional  origins ;  in  these  a  great  deal  of  genuine 
history  is  bound  up.  When  the  epithet  was  first  used,  the  com- 
ponent parts,  as  well  as  the  resulting  whole,  doubtless  represented 
living  realities.  A  good  example  of  this  is  the  frequently  used 
'kenning'  eorla  dryhten,  lord  or  leader  of  warriors,  most  likely 
of  noble  warriors.  In  the  society  described  in  Beowulf  this 
expression  certainly  had  a  meaning;  but  it  is  also  used  by  the 
Chronicler  in  describing  the  Battle  of  Brunanburh  in  the  tenth 
century,  when  both  the  eorl  and  the  drihten  of  older  days  had 
long  belonged  to  the  past ;  thus  while  the  kennings  doubtless 
contain  a  good  deal  of  hidden  history,  it  is  a  history  without 
chronology  and  without  perspective.  At  times  the  context  gives 
valuable  assistance ;  but  usually  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  light, 
and  the  question  becomes  one  of  pure  linguistics. 

Among  the  sources  of  this  period  should  also  be  included  the 
West  Saxon  laws  of  Ine  and  for  some  purposes  those  of  Alfred. 
The  former  date  from  the  early  part  of  the  eighth  century;  but 
we  know  them  only  in  the  form  in  which  they  were  reenacted  by 
Alfred  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  later.  We  may  assume  that 
they  are  in  substance  the  laws  that  Ine  promulgated  f^  but  to 


*"  Collected  by  Thomas  Wright  In  Anglo-Saxon  and  Old  English  Vocabularies. 
Wiilker's  edition  of  these  Vocabularies  is  the  one  cited  in  this  study. 

"S<>e  liibl.  der  ang.  Prosa  (Grein)  ;  also  the  publications  of  the  Early  Eng- 
lish Text   Society. 

"These  were  called  Icennlngar  by  the  Icelandic  poets  who  carried  the  use  of 
them  to  an  absurd  extent. 

"1050  et   passim. 

=" Alfred  did  not  reenact  all  of  Ine's  laws.     The  rest  are  not  extant. 
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claim  that  the  language  has  been  in  every  case  retained,  would 
not  be  safe.  Whenever  the  question  becomes  one  of  terminology 
and  the  use  of  particular  phrases,  these  laws  should  be  treated 
as  belonging  to  the  age  of  Alfred.^'^ 

From  the  tenth  century,  the  true  Anglo-Saxon  period,  we  have 
an  excellent  body  of  sources,  though  they  are  not  so  good-  on 
the  subject  of  the  royal  court.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  literature  of  that  day  was  produced  in  monas- 
teries by  men  who  were  not  interested  in  the  details  of  court 
organization.  If  the  king's  household  in  the  tenth  century  had 
also  been  a  literary  center,  we  should  probably  know  more  about 
the  royal  surroundings  than  we  do.  As  examples  of  the  monastic 
literature  of  that  age  may  be  mentioned  the  exceedingly  important 
biographies  of  Saints  Dunstan^^  and  Oswald. ^^  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle  also  belongs  to  this  class.  This  great  source 
begins  in  Alfred's  reign,  and,  though  very  important  for  earlier 
history  in  other  respects,  as  a  source  of  institutional  history  it 
cannot  be  trusted  for  the  period  before  the  reign  of  Alfred.^**  In 
addition  to  the  Chronicle  there  is  a  large  body  of  Old  English 
prose,  most  of  which  may  be  called  ecclesiastical.  This  comprises, 
among  productions  of  less  note,  the  works  of  Alfred  and  his 
assistants,^^  the  Blickling  Homilies,^^,  the  so-called  Homilies  of 
Wulfstan^^  and  the  writings  of  ^Ifric,^*  the  great  master  of  Old 
English  prose.  As  these  are  mainly  translations  or  paraphrases 
they  are  often  sources  of  great  perplexity,  as  we  cannot  know 
whether  the  institutions  they  allude  to  are  native  or  not.  A  large 
body  of  laws  has  come  down  to  us  from  this  period  and  also  a 


•^Cf.  Schmld,  Gesetze,  XXX VII,  where  a  different  opinion  la  expressed;  also 
Steenstrup,  Danelag  (Copenhagen,  1882),  51. 

*^  Memorials  of  St.  Dunstan   (Stubbs).     London,  1874. 

»Hts*.  York,  I. 

""The  chroniclers  naturally  translated  the  language  of  their  sources  Into  the 
Idiom  and  terminology  of  their  own  day.  Hence  the  allusion  to  an  Institution 
as  existing  several  hundred  years  before  Alfred  merely  proves  that  It  existed 
when  the  Chronicle  was  composed. 

"See  Bibl.  der  ang.  Prosa  and  the  publications  of  the  Early  English  Text 
Society. 

»*  Edited  by  Morris  and  published  by  the  Early  English  Text  Society. 

*«Wulfstan:  Satnmlung  der  ihm  eugescfiriebenen  Homilien  (Napier).  Ber- 
lin, 1883. 

^Homilies  of  ^Ifric  (Thorpe).  2  vols.  London,  1844-46.  M\tr\c  Society. 
'^Ifrtc's  Lives  of  Saints  (Skeat).  2  vols.  London,  1881-1900.  Early  Eng- 
lish Text  Society.  Bibl.  der  ang.  Prosa,  III.  Angels&chische  Homilien  und 
Heiligenle'ben. 
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considerable  number  of  charters.  Some  notable  poems  were  pro- 
duced in  this  age,  though  poetic  activity  was  not  so  great  in  the 
tenth  century  as  in  the  eighth.  Asser's  biography  of  Alfred'' 
also  belongs  to  this  period. 

Of  the  eleventh  century  sources  we  need  consider  only  such  as 
differ  essentially  from  those  of  the  preceding  periods.  The  great 
histories  that  were  produced  soon  after  the  Conquest,  such  as 
Florence  of  Worcester's  Chronkon^^  and  William  of  Malmes- 
bury's  Gesta,^''  now  begin  to  be  useful.  They  are,  indeed,  not 
from  the  Saxon  period,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  authors 
had  access  to  earlier  sources  that  have  since  perished.  Another 
exceedingly  important  source  dating  from  Norman  times  is 
Domesday.^^  As  the  Survey  gives  the  names  and  titles  of  the 
principal  land-holders  of  Edward's  day,  we  are  able  to  determine 
to  a  great  extent  who  the  royal  officials  of  that  reign  were  and 
in  what  relation  they  stood  to  the  king.  The  Gesta  C7iutonis^° 
is  of  particular  importance  for  matters  relating  to  the  Danish 
invasion.  But  the  sources  that  need  to  be  specially  noticed  are 
the  Norse  poems  and  sagas  and  the  early  Danish  histories. 

Of  Danish  histories  I  have  used  the  Lex  Castrensis  by  Sveno 
Aggonis''"  and  Saxo  Grammaticus'  Gesta  Danorum.*^  Sveno's 
work  is  an  account  of  the  origin  of  Cnut's  famous  guard  of  house- 
carles,  its  governing  laws,  and  the  changes  that  had  taken  place 
in  these.  Sveno  was  the  earliest  Danish  historian  and  flourished 
in  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  century.  He  claims  merely  to 
have  translated  from  an  earlier  account  in  the  vulgar  idiom,  the 
authorship  of  which  he  attributes  to  his  friend  and  superior,  the 
famous  bishop  Absalon  of  Lund,  who  obtained  his  information 
from  King  Cnut,  the  son  of  Waldemar  I.*^     As  Cnut  reigned 


'"^Monumenta  Historica  Britannica  (Petrle).  1848.  Cited  as  Petrie's  Monu- 
menta.  For  Asser's  work  see  pp.  467-98.  Stevenson,  Asser's  Life  of  King 
Alfred.  Oxford,  1903.  The  credibility  of  Asser's  biography  is  discussed  In 
Plummer's  Life  and  Times  of  Alfred.     Oxford,   1902.     Cited  as  Alfred. 

*'^yiorentii  Wigomiensis  Chronicon  ex  Chronicis. 

''Willelmi  MalmisMriensis  de  Gestis  Regum  Anglorum  (Stubbs).  2  vols. 
London,   1887-89. 

"Domesday  Book.     London,  1783-x816. 

**  Gesta  Regis  Cnntonis   (Pcrtz).     Hanover,  1865. 

"Published  by  Langcbek  In  Scriptores  Rerum  Danicarum,  III. 

"Cited  as  Saxo.     The  references  are  to  Holder's  edition.     Strassburg,  1886. 

"There  has  come  down  to  us  a  fragment  in  Middle  Danish  usually  known 
as  the  Witherlogh,  which  may  be  a  copy  of  the  document  from  which  Sveno  made 
his  translation.     But  the  oldest  extant  manuscript  is  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
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from  II 82  to  1202  the  bishop  must  have  produced  his  summary 
of  the  guild-laws  some  time  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  twelfth 
century.*^  Saxo's  treatment  of  the  same  subject  is  doubtless  an 
amplification  of  the  same  material  that  Sveno  made  use  of;  on 
important  points  there  is  no  disagreement  between  the  two  ac- 
counts. But  it  is  always  necessary  to  distinguish  between  Saxo's 
statement  of  a  fact  and  his  explanation  of  the  same ;  and  in  his 
ornate  and  somewhat  pompous  Latin  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
ambiguity.** 

The  distinctly  Norse  sources  are  poems  and  sagas.  Of  course 
the  former  are  by  far  the  more  valuable,  as  there  is  every  reason 
to  think  that  they  are  contemporary  with  the  events  alluded  to. 
Unfortunately  we  have  but  a  few  fragments  of  the  court  poetry 
of  the  eleventh  century  that  can  be  used  in  a  study  of  this  sort. 
To  what  extent  the  sagas  may  be  used  for  historic  material  is  a 
much  discussed  question  that  cannot  be  fully  dealt  with  here. 
All  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  saga,  the  sources  used,  the  date 
of  composition  and  the  time  of  the  events  recorded.  The  sagas 
dealing  with  events  after  iioo  have  all  the  presumption  in  their 
favor ;  those  professing  to  deal  with  earlier  periods  may  properly 
be  questioned.  The  saga  is  a  sort  of  historical  romance  told  in 
a  terse,  simple  style  which  is  peculiar  to  this  form  of  literature. 
In  a  sense  it  is  based  on  tradition,  but  not  on  tradition  as  that 
word  is  commonly  understood.  The  Njaal's  Saga  furnishes 
abundant  illustration  of  how  carefully  certain  matters  were  com- 
mitted to  memory  and  with  what  precision  as  to  form  the  un- 
written legal  documents  had  to  be  reproduced.*^  The  historic 
sagas  are  generally  based  on  scaldic  verses  and  these  are  fre- 
quently quoted  in  the  text.     The  scald  was  a  professional  his- 


and,  thougli  it  agrees  in  tlie  main  with  the  Lex  Castrensi^,  we  cannot  be  sure 
that  it  is  a  copy  of  Absalon's  worlj.  See  Holberg,  Dansk  Rigslovgivning  (Copen- 
hagen, 1889),  22,  33.  Holberg  believes  that  aside  from  a  few  minor  inter- 
polations the  Witherlogh  is  substantially  the  work  of  the  great  bishop. 

*'lt  is  of  course  possible  that  Absalon  may  have  written  his  account  before 
Cnut  became  king;  but  Sveno's  translation  cannot  be  placed  earlier  than  1182, 
nor  can  it  have  been  produced  much  later,  as  Saxo,  who  probably  survived 
Sveno,  is  thought  to  have  died  in  1204. 

**For  further  discussion  of  the  Danish  sources  see  chapter  VII. 

*=See  the  Story  of  Burnt  Njaal  (Dasent's  translation).  Edinburgh,  1861.  It 
may  be  objected  that  the  Njaal's  Saga  is  largely  fictitious ;  but  even  if  this  be 
granted,  the  story  still  shows  what  the  age  demanded  in  the  way  of  memoriz- 
ing laws  and  formulas. 
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torian :  his  task  was  to  single  out  the  great  events  in  the  career 
of  his  patron  and  tell  them  in  song  at  the  great  festivals  and  on 
other  occasions.*®  The  internal  evidence  of  the  sagas  themselves 
is  sufficient  to  show  to  what  a  great  extent  these  verses  were  used 
in  the  composition.  In  addition  we  have  Snorre's  testimony :  'At 
King  Harold  [Fairhair's]  court*'^  there  were  scalds,  and  men  still 
know  their  lays  as  well  as  the  lays  sung  of  the  kings  that  Norway 
has  had  since  that  day.  And  we  have  trusted  most  to  those 
things  that  are  told  in  the  songs  that  have  been  sung  in  the 

presence  of  the  chiefs  themselves  or  of  their  sons For  it  is 

the  custom  of  the  scalds  to  praise  him  the  most  in  whose  presence 
they  are,  but  no  one  would  dare  to  attribute  to  him  deeds  that  be 
had  never  performed;  for  all  who  heard  it  would  know  that  it 
was  mere  fable  and  fiction,  and  there  would  be  mocking  rather 
than  praise  in  that.'*® 

It  has  been  my  purpose  to  use  sagas  only  where  they  find  sup- 
port in  documents  more  nearly  contemporaneous  and  refer  to 
institutions  concerning  which  something  might  be  known  in  the 
North.*®  Such  an  institution  is  the  corps  of  house-carles,  which, 
though  in  a  sense  peculiarly  English,  was  Norse  in  spirit  and 
perhaps  also  in  form  and  origin.  On  the  whole,  however,  on 
the  subject  of  English  institutions  the  sagas  cannot  be  said  to 
throw  very  much  light. 

Turning  from  the  sources  to  the  writings  of  modern  historians, 
we  shall  find  but  few  that  present  more  than  a  superficial  view 
of  the  English  court.  The  subject  is  treated  in  nearly  all  the 
general  works  on  English  history,  but  the  discussions  are  usually 
brief,  sometimes  limited  to  a  few  lines,  and  rarely  show  that  the 
author  has  made  an  independent  study  of  the  sources. ^"^     The 


"The  list  of  these  singers  is  a  formidable  one:  Finnur  Jonsson  has  col- 
lected the  names  of  more  than  one  hundred,  of  whom  some,  indeed,  are  mythic- 
al. Jonsson,  D&ii  oldnorske  og  oldislandske  Litteratura  Historie.  Copenhagen, 
1894-1901.     Cited  as  Littcraturhistorie. 

"Harold  ruled  according  to  generally  accepted  accounts  from  860  to  930. 

♦*  Preface  to  Ileimslcringla.     Snorre's  dates  are  1178-1241. 

■"In  this  study  I  have  made  some  use  of  the  KnytUngasaga  and  the  Jomsvik- 
ingasaga.  These  are  placed  among  the  later  compilations ;  but  as  there  are 
several  versions  of  tlie  latter  differing  materially  in  language,  it  is  thought  that 
they  must  all  have  l>€en  based  on  some  earlier  woric  not  extant.  See  J6nsson, 
Litteraturhistorie,  II,  664. 

"*As  these  worlds  will  be  frequently  cited  in  the  following  chapters,  no  page 
references  are  given  at  this  point. 
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earlier  writers  like  Palgrave^^  and  Lappenberg°^  display  a  very 
uncritical  use  of  documents,  particularly  of  charters,  and  their 
conclusions  are  not  to  be  relied  on.  By  far  the  best  work  is  that 
of  Kemble  f^  indeed,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  discussion  has 
been  advanced  much  since  his  day.  Kemble's  conclusions  are 
frequently  mere  conjectures,  but  in  his  conjectures  he  often  comes 
surprisingly  near  the  truth.  Stubbs,^*  Freeman,^^  and  Green^® 
apparently  follow  Kemble.  Freeman  seems  to  have  made  an 
extensive  study  of  the  sources  on  this  subject,  but  his  efforts  do 
not  always  lead  to  results  and  his  interpretations  are  often  in- 
correct. Green  has  a  comparatively  long  discussion  of  the  king's 
household  in  Saxon  times,  but  the  whole  seems  more  like  the 
product  of  imagination  than  of  sober  study.  Ramsay's  treatment 
of  the  subject  is  more  satisfactory,  though  meager  and  open  to 
criticism  on  several  points. ^^  There  are  also  a  few  writers  who, 
though  they  do  not  discuss  the  general  question,  give  valuable 
information  on  some  particular  phase  of  it.  Such  are  the  studies 
in  Anglo-Saxon  society  by  Earle,^^  Leo,^^  Maitland*'"  and  See- 
bohm.*^^  Of  great  value  are  also  the  discussions  of  general  Ger- 
manic society  in  the  works  of  Brunner,''^  Miillenhoff,^^  von 
Maurer®*  and  Waitz.*"'^  Some  of  Round's  essays ®®  are  also  use- 
ful. Plummer's  Life  of  Alfred  is  particularly  important  for  his 
discussion  of  the  literature  belonging  to  the  reign  of  that  king. 

Writers  on  Scandinavian  history,  especially  students  of  the 
viking  age,  find  frequent  occasions  to  deal  with  Anglo-Saxon 
problems.     First  among  these  should  be  mentioned  the  Norse 


"  The  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Commonwealth.     London,  1832. 

'^History  of  England    (Thorpe's  translation).     London,   1881. 

'^Saxons  in  England. 

'^Constitutional  History  of  England. 

'^'^ Norman  Conquest. 

'' Conquest  of  England. 

"The  Foundations  of  England. 

^^Land  Charters  and  Saxonic  Documents.     Oxford,   1888. 

'' Rectitudines  Singularum  Personarum.     Halle,   1842. 

'^Domesday  Book  and  Beyond.     Cambridge,  1897. 

"r/ie  English  Village  Community.  London,  1884.  Also  Tribal  Custom  in 
Anglo-Saxon  Late.     London,  1902. 

"^Deutsche  Rechtsgeschichte. 

^^Deutsche  Alter tumskunde,  IV.     Berlin,  1900. 

'^Hofverfassung.     Erlangen,    1862. 

^^ Deutsche  Verfassungsgeschichte. 

'x' Feudal  England.  London,  1895.  Also  his  discussion  of  the  OflJcers  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.,  XIX,   90-92. 
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historian  Munch,®^  whose  knowledge  of  the  later  centuries  of  the 
middle  ages  was  so  extensive  that  his  opinions  are  not  to  be 
lightly  disregarded.  The  question  of  Danish  influence  on  Old 
English  institutions  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  series  of 
special  studies  by  Johannes  C.  H.  R.  Steenstrup,  who  views  the 
problem  from  the  Scandinavian  side,  and  whose  conclusions  fre- 
quently differ  from  the  opinions  commonly  held.  In  the  main, 
however,  they  are  sound,  and  Steenstrup's  writings,  especially  his 
volume  on  the  Danelaw,®*  are  of  great  value  to  the  student  of 
English  constitutional  development. 

While  the  effort  has  been  to  look  at  the  royal  household  pri- 
marily from  an  English  point  of  view,  the  possibility  of  foreign 
influences  has  been  constantly  kept  in  mind.  The  closing  chapter 
is  largely  devoted  to  a  comparison  between  the  English  court  and 
related  or  contemporary  households  on  the  Continent.  In  study- 
ing the  Continental  courts  I  have  made  no  extensive  use  of  the 
sources,  but  have  drawn  for  information  on  the  works  of  Brunner, 
Keyser,®^  Luchaire,'"  Viollet^^  and  Waitz.  Owing  to  lack  of 
space  this  comparison  has  been  carried  out  along  the  more  general 
lines  only;  but  enough  has  been  done,  I  believe,  to  indicate  with 
some  definiteness  the  position  of  the  Old  English  court  among  its 
Germanic  neighbors,  what  it  owed  and  what  it  contributed  to  the 
royal  households  over  the  seas,  and  what  it  left  as  a  heritage  to 
its  Norman  successor. 


^^Munch's    massive    work,    Det    norslce   Folks    Hislorie,    is    still    the    greatest 
source  of  information  on  Norse  mediaeval  history. 
^^Danelag   (Normannerne  IV). 

"^ EfterJadte  Skrifter.     2   vols.     Christianla,   1867. 
'"'Histoire  dcs  Institutions  Monarchiques.     Paris,   1891. 
''^Histoire  dea  Institutions  Politiques  de  la  France.     2  vols.     Paris,  1890-98. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


THE  EARLIER  COMITATUS  IN  ENGLAND :     THE  GESITH. 

The  history  of  the  royal  household  begins  with  the  history  of 
kingship.  Between  these  two  institutions  there  is  an  essential 
and  intimate  relation  which  is  too  obvious  to  need  discussion. 
Not  only  do  they  correspond  as  to  origin,  but  also  as  to  nature 
and  course  of  development.  Early  Teutonic  kingship  was  pri- 
marily of  a  military  order ;  first  of  all  the  king  was  a  war-chief.'^- 
It  is  natural,  then,  that  his  immediate  surroundings  should  partake 
of  the  same  martial  character.  Close  to  the  royal  person  stood 
a  band  of  chosen  warrors,  bound  by  the  most  solemn  pledges  to 
defend  their  lord  and  to  die  with  him  if  he  fell  as  a  hero  should. 
This  was  the  comitatus,  the  earliest  princely  household  among 
the  Teutonic  peoples.''^ 

This  peculiarly  Germanic  institution  seems  to  have  reached  its 
full  development,  in  a  military  sense,  as  early  as  the  times  of 
Tacitus.  Its  subsequent  growth  was  generally  away  from  the 
original  idea.  The  privilege  of  maintaining  a  comitatus  was  not 
limited  to  the  king;  it  was  shared  by  the  principes,''*  at  least  till 
after  the  period  of  the  migrations.  Perhaps  the  institution  is  also 
much  older  than  kingship.  Snorre  tells  us  that  the  kings  'were 
formerly  called  drottnar,  their  wives  drottningar  and  their  house- 
hold drottf^  Analogous  terms  are  found  in  other  Germanic 
dialects  with  much  the  same  significance.     Parallel  to  the  Old 


'^Cf.  von  Amlra,  Recht,  in  Paul's  Grundriss,  II,  2,  126. 

"It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  present  a  discussion  of  the  comita- 
tus in  general,  but  to  trace,  as  far  as  can  be  done,  the  further  development  of 
the  institution  after  its  introduction  into  England.  For  the  general  subject 
see  Brunner,  D.  R.  O.,  I,  136-43 ;  Miillenhoff,  Deutsche  Altertumskunde,  IV, 
255  ff.  ;  Sars,  Vdsigt  over  den  norske  Historle,  I,  95  ff.  ;  Stubbs,  C.  H.,  I,  22  ff.^ 
166,  fif.  ;  Waitz,  D.  V.  O.,  1,  236  ff.,  371-401. 

"Tacitus,  Oermania,  13. 

''^Tnglingasaga,  20. 
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Norse  drottinn  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  drihten;  both  are  archaic  re- 
mains frequently  found  in  poetry  though  seldom  in  prose.  In 
both  the  dominus  idea  is  always  present  ;'^*  but  that  they  originally 
had  a  martial  coloring  appears  from  the  meaning  of  related  Gothic 
words,  all  of  which  relate  to  warfare.''^  We  can  hardly  escape 
the  conclusion  that  drihten  originally  meant  a  war-lord. 

The  use  of  such  an  expression  as  eorla  drihten,''^  lord  of  earls, 
which  often  occurs  in  Old  English  poetry,  might  lead  us  to  con- 
clude that  the  members  of  the  comitatus  were  once  called  eorls. 
The  word  eorl,  or  some  related  form  is  found  in  several  of  the 
Teutonic  dialects,  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  man,'^^  some- 
times signifying  a  royal  official  corresponding  to  the  mediaeval 
comes,^'^  but  more  frequently  suggesting  a  member  of  the  martial 
aristocracy.^^  The  last  meaning,  warrior,  is  the  most  common  in 
the  earliest  Norse  sources,  of  which  the  most  important  for  pres- 
ent purposes  is  the  Lay  of  Righ,  a  poem  describing  early  Northern 
society.*^  It  is  the  poet's  purpose  to  glorify  kingship,  the  new 
Norse  kingship  of  Harold  Fairhair.  To  do  this  he  describes  and 
accounts  for  existing  social  classes  of  which  there  are  three: 
thralls,  churls  and  earls.*^  The  oldest  is  Thrall  {]»r8el).  His 
fare  is  poor  and  his  labor  hard.  Next  comes  Churl  (Karl),  who 
occupies  a  higher  plane  of  culture  and  devotes  himself  to  agri- 
culture.    Youngest   is  larl.     'His  hair   was  yellow,   his  cheeks 


"Christian  writers  frequently  apply  them  to  the  Lord,  perhaps  because  they 
contain  the  fullest  idea  of  personal  relationship.  See  the  so-called  Caedmonic 
Hymn. 

"In  Ulfila's  Bible  ga-drauhts  is  used  where  the  English  version  has  soldier. 
Prom  the  same  root  are  drauhtinassus,  drauhti-witoj),  warfare  and  drauhtinon, 
to  make  war. 

"See,  for  example,  Beotw.,  1050. 

'"It  frequently  occurs  with  this  meaning  in  the  Old  Saxon  poem  The  Heitand. 

«»Thus  in  later  Old  English  and  Old  Norse  documents.  See  Cleasby  and  Vig- 
fusson,   Icelandic  Dictionary. 

"In  the  Old  Northern  runic  Inscriptions  (thought  to  be  from  the  seventh 
century)  the  title  erilar  or  eirilar  occurs  not  infrequently  ;  It  is  usually  in  ap- 
position to  the  name  of  the  one  who  caused  the  runes  to  be  written.  Bugge 
translates  it  war-chief.  See  Bugge,  Norgea  Indskrifter  (Christianla,  1891), 
100  fif. 

'^C  P.  B.,  I,  235-42.  As  a  document  for  the  history  of  culture  this  poem  is 
of  uncommon  value  and  Interest.  Finnur  J6nsson,  the  most  recent  critic  of  Old 
Norse  literature,  believes  that  it  dates  from  about  892.  Litteraturhistorie, 
186  ff. 

•^This  division  Into  three  social  classes,  servile,  agricultural  and  military, 
appears  to  be  common  to  the  Germanic  tribes.  See  Paul,  Orundrisa,  II,  2,  111 
ff.  There  are  clear  traces  of  it  in  Tacitus'  Oermania,  especially  in  chapters  13, 
14,  15,  24,  25,  26. 
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were  rosy,  his  eyes  keen  as  a  young  serpent's He  began  to 

brandish  the  Hnden  [shield],  to  gallop  his  horse  and  fence  with 
the  sword.  He  began  to  waken  war,  to  redden  the  field  and  to 
fell  the  doomed.  He  won  lands ;  he  ruled  alone  over  eighteen 
households ;  he  began  to  deal  out  wealth,  and  endow  his  people 
with  treasures  and  costly  things,  with  fine-ribbed  steeds;  he 
scattered  rings  and  hewed  great  rings  asunder  [among  them].'** 
To  any  one  familiar  with  Old  English  poetry,  this  description  of 
the  activities  of  the  original  eorl  must  seem  familiar  both  in 
thought  and  in  terms.  The  hall,  the  extended  domains,  the  steed, 
the  arms,  the  delight  in  warfare,  the  comitatiis  and  the  ring-giving 
are  met  with  repeatedly  in  Anglian  literature.^^  And  it  seems 
clear  that  the  lay  does  not  describe  a  mere  warrior,  but  a  Tacitean 
pHnceps,  that  is,  a  chief  who  surrounded  himself  with  a  company 
of  youths.*® 

As  eorl  is  the  Saxon  equivalent  of  the  Norse  iarl,  we  should 
expect  to  find  the  significance  of  the  two  words  to  be  the  same. 
The  evidence  on  this  point  is,  however,  not  very  satisfactory. 
With  the  word  eorl  that  came  in  with  the  viking-raids,  we  have 
nothing  to  do;  consequently,  we  are  limited  in  our  investigation 
to  the  very  earliest  sources,  the  heroic  and  Caedmonic  poetry  and 
the  earlier  legislation. 

A  striking  peculiarity  of  Germanic  law  is  the  persistent  use  of 
alliterative  formulas :  'sac  and  soc,'  'toll  and  team'  will  serve  as 
examples  of  Anglo-Saxon  usage.  With  these  may  be  classed  the 
rhyming  formula  eorl  and  ccorl.  This  interesting  combination 
appears  for  the  first  time,  perhaps,  in  the  Laws  of  Alfred.®^  As 
there  used,  it  suggests  a  classification  of  men,  though  not  a  very 
substantial  one ;  it  looks  more  like  a  fossilized  survival  of  an 
earlier  age.**  Evidently  the  earl  as  a  living  fact  antedates  Al- 
fred's code.     But  in  the  earlier  Kentish  laws  he  appears  as  an 


"Vigfusson's  translation   with  slight   changes    (11.  147-54). 

"So  striking  Is  the  similarity  that  some  have  believed  it  must  have  been 
produced  somewhere  on  the  "Western  Islands."  See  C.  P.  B.,  Introd.,  LXX ; 
Bugge,  The  Home  of  the  Eddie  Poems  (Schofield's  translation),  Introd.,  XXV. 

^'^  Oer  mania,  13,  14. 

"C.  4,  2. 

''This  supposition  Is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  same  formula,  'churl's 
lend  and  earl's  land  is  found  in  the  Ordg&s,  an  old  Icelandic  law,  the  extant 
manuscript  of  which  must  have  been  written  soon  after  1217  (Vigfusson).  But 
Iceland  never  had  an  earl  or  jarl  before  1259.  The  phrase  in  this  case  i3 
clearly  a  'fossil.'     See  C.  P.  B.,  Introd.,  XL. 
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active  reality.®^  The  Laws  of  ^thelbirht  clearly  show  us  a 
double  classification  of  freemen  into  earls  and  churls ;  the  same 
is  true  of  the  dooms  of  Hlotar  and  Eadric.  The  earl  enjoys  a 
higher  wergeld  than  the  churl.^"  Higher  protection  is  given  to 
his  home  and  his  servants.®^  It  is  manifest  that  the  earls  of 
early  Kent  constituted  a  privileged  class.°- 

It  is  also  evident,  as  a  study  of  the  early  Anglian  poetry  will 
show,  that  this  aristocracy  was  of  a  military  character.  Its  mem- 
bers lived  in  fortified  strongholds,  'burgs,'  while  the  common 
freeman  had  to  be  satisfied  with  a  less  pretentious  enclosure,  edor, 
about  his  buildings. ^^  The  king  also  lived  in  a  burh.^*  Eorl  is 
rarely  used  in  the  sense  of  man  merely ;  at  any  rate  the  man  is  of 
an  exalted  station.  But  in  almost  every  case  the  usage  of  the 
term  suggests  the  comitatus;  sometimes  it  is  applied  to  the  chief, 
sometimes  to  the  members. ^^  The  patriarchs  with  their  large 
households  were  looked  on  as  eorls  by  the  author  of  the  Genesis. 


«»The  earliest  of  these  is  tliought  to  date  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century.     The  Laws  of  Hlotar  and  Eadric  are  usually  dated  ca.  6S5. 

'"Laws  of  Hlotar  and  Eadric,  1,  3.  These  dooms  provide  for  the  punishment 
of  a  serf  (esne)  who  should  slay  a  man  whose  wergeld  was  three  hundred 
scillings,  or  one  whose  worth  was  only  one  hundred  scillings.  The  ratio  of  the 
wergelds  thus  becomes  one  to  three.  In  my  interpretation  of  these  chapters  I 
follow  LiebermauD  ;  Schmid  and  Thorpe  have  somewhat  different  renderings. 
Cf.  Seebohm,  Tribal  Custom  in  Anglo-Saxon  Lato,  468. 

"'The  honor  of  an  earl's  birel  was  worth  twelve  scillings;  that  of  a  churl'* 
birel  was  valued  at  sis.  Slaughter  in  the  earl's  tun  demanded  a  payment  of 
twelve  scillings ;  breaking  into  a  'man's'  tun,  half  that  amount.  Laws  of 
JEthelhirht,  13,   14,   16,  17. 

"With  regard  to  the  classes  of  early  Kentish  society,  Seebohm  concludes  that 
the  ceorl  stood  on  the  same  level  as  the  later  twelve-hynde-man  of  the  Wessei 
laws,  and  that  the  earl  consequently  occupied  a  considerably  higher  plane  than 
even  the  later  thegn.     Tribal  Custom  in  Anglo-Saxon  Law,  494-95. 

•3  See  Laws  of  JEtlielMrht,  27;  fines  for  'edor-breaking.' 

'*Beow.,  passim. 

"'In  Widsith,  which  probably  contains  elements  of  greater  antiquity  than 
any  found  elsewhere  in  Old  English  poetry,  eorl  appears  as  a  synonym  for 
'theoden'  which  in  its  most  general  sense  means  chief,  but  in  this  case  appears 
to  mean  king  (11-13).  In  Deor's  Lament,  which  is  also  of  a  very  early  date, 
the  word  is  applied  to  the  members  of  the  lord's  following  (33),  but  also  to 
Weland,  one  of  the  saga-heroes  alluded  to  (2).  In  the  next  line  Weland  la 
said  to  have  sorrow  and  longing  as  his  'gesiths'  :  "hspfde  him  to  gesllibe  sorpre 
and  longab"  (3).  It  is.  Indeed,  possible  that  gesith  here  means  companion 
merely ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  singer  was  thinking  of  the  comitatus 
and  the  court.  In  the  beautiful  description  of  the  ruined  burg  and  the  death 
of  the  doughty  ones,  the  eorl  is  represented  as  'hiding'  his  men  In  the  grave. 
All  are  gone,  the  chief  is  the  last  survivor.  The  Wanderer,  77-84.  The  falr- 
halred  queen  in  the  riddle  is  the  daughter  of  an  eorl.  Riddle  LXXVIII.  (No. 
80  In  Grein-Wulker.)  In  another  riddle  (IX),  we  are  told  that  eorls  live  in 
burgs. 

3 
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Especially  is  this  true  of  Abraham,^^  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
three  hundred  and  eighteen  men  make  up  a  very  respectable 
comitatus.^'' 

While  the  proof  cannot  be  considered  absolute,  the  evidence, 
such  as  we  have  it,  points  to  the  eorl  as  not  merely  a  warrior  but 
a  lord  of  warriors  in  the  peculiarly  Teutonic  sense.^^  The  Norse 
parallels,  the  privileged  position  of  the  eorls  in  the  laws,  their 
princely  position  in  the  early  poetry,  the  martial  atmosphere  sur- 
rounding the  title,  the  fortress,  the  distribution  of  wealth — all 
these  considerations  support  this  conclusion.^^  Remarkable  is 
also  the  ease  and  naturalness  with  which  the  title,  after  a  long 
development  away  from  its  early  Germanic  significance,  suddenly 
reappears  in  its  original  sense.  With  the  Norse  invasions  of  the 
ninth  century  the  eorl  resumes  his  ancient  place.  In  the  account 
of  Alfred's  wars  we  read  of  a  number  of  eorls,^  leaders  of  the 
enemy,  Danish  and  Norwegian  'jarls.'  But  it  will  hardly  do  to 
call  these  vikings  territorial  barons :  there  is  no  evidence  that 
such  dignitaries  existed  among  the  Danes, ^  and  in  those  very 


««L1.  1710,  1844,  1887. 

*"  Abraham's  three  confederates  in  the  famous  expedition  for  the  relief  of 
Sodom  are  also  called  eorls  in  the  Genesis  (2045).  Cf.  Book  of  Genesis,  14:22. 
Lamech  was  a  ruler  and  an  eorl  (1228).  Of  Jared  it  is  said  that  long  after- 
wards he  distributed  gold  to  men  :  'the  eorl  was  noble,  a  pious  hero,  and  the 
chief  was  dear  to  his  icinsmen'  (1181-83).  Among  other  eorls  the  poet  names 
Haran  (1710),  Lot  (2086,  2444),  Eber  (1646)  and  Isaac  (2766).  Several 
other  patriarchs  bear  the  title  in  the  Hollenfahrt.  In  Azariah  (181)  Nebuchad- 
nezzar is  called  an  eorl. 

**For  the  subject  of  eorlship  see  Allen,  Essays  and  Monographs,  293-99; 
Freeman,  N.  C,  I,  55-56  ;  Kemble,  Sax.  in  Eng.,  I,  135-36 ;  Lappenberg,  Hist. 
Of  Eng.,  II,  382 ;  Stubbs,  C.  H.,  I,  86 ;  Waitz,  D.  V.  O.,  I,  176-77.  Nearly  all 
these  writers  consider  the  eorls  as  forming  an  ancient  hereditary  nobility  pos- 
sessing certain  valued  privileges :  especially  is  the  possession  of  extensive  lands 
emphasized.  Lappenberg  and  Allen,  however,  deny  this  and  hold  that  the  eorls 
were  officers  appointed  by  the  crown.  Waitz  rejects  the  opinion  expressed 
above  that  the  eorl  was  a  leader  of  a  comitatus.  D.  V.  O.,  I,  177.  Cf.  Leo, 
Rectitudines,   160. 

*°Cf.  Leo,  Rectitudines,  160,  where  a  similar  view  is  presented. 

^A.-8.   Chron.,  871. 

'Allen,  in  his  contention  that  the  eorl  was  an  appointive  magistrate,  depends 
largely  on  supposed  Scandinavian  analogies.  "It  may  be  assumed  therefore 
that  the  eorls  of  Kent  were  identical  with  the  Jarls  of  Denmark  and  Norway. 
Now,  the  Scandinavian  Jarls  were  not  an  hereditary  class  of  noblemen,  but 
were  officers  or  magistrates  appointed  for  life  or  pleasure."  Essays,  294-95 
Munch  and  Keyser  are  quoted  as  authorities.  To  this  it  should  be  remarked 
that  while  such  is  the  opinion  of  these  writers  with  regard  to  the  situation 
In  the  later  middle  ages.  Munch,  at  least,  holds  that  there  was  a  hereditary 
earlship  In  the  early  viking  age.  N.  F.  H.,  I,  1,  111.  See  also  Sars,  Vdsigt 
over  den  norske  Historie,  I,  135.  As  to  the  local  government  of  early  Den- 
mark, all  we  can  say  Is  that  It  seems  to  have  been  In  the  bands  of  magistratCB 
appointed  by  the  king.     Sars,   Vdsigt,  I,  139. 
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years  the  'jarls'  of  Norway  were  at  home  struggling  for  their 
independence  against  the  conquering  ambition  •  of  Harold  Fair- 
hair.^  We  shall  have  to  regard  the  eorls  of  the  Alfredian  Chron- 
icle as  leaders  of  a  personal  following  only,  such  chiefs  as  Snorre 
describes  in  another  connection  as  'sea-kings  who  controlled  large 
forces  but  had  no  land.'*  However,  when  one  of  these  vikings 
settled  with  his  followers  in  a  certain  locality,  his  authority  would 
become  territorial.  There  were  such  rulers  in  the  Dan.elaw  all 
through  the  tenth  century,^  but  the  eorl  did  not  become  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  official  before  the  reign  of  Cnut. 

While  it  doubtless  was  the  privilege  of  the  original  eorl  to 
maintain  an  armed  following,  we  need  not  assume  that  all  the 
members  of  this  martial  nobility  made  use  of  this  right.^  The 
sources  show,  and  most  clearly,  that  the  development  was  rapidly 
away  from  the  comitatus  in  its  primitive  form.  When  we  enter 
the  period  of  true  English  history,  the  substance  has  largely 
passed  away.  Tacitus  observes  that  warfare  is  a  condition  neces- 
sary to  the  existence  of  a  large  following,'^  and  this  condition  was 
probably  present  in  Northumbria  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  cent- 
uries, but  the  same  can  hardly  have  been  true  of  Kent.*  And 
even  beyond  the  Humber  the  fortunes  of  earlship  must  have 
found  an  early  decline.  As  we  follow  the  line  of  the  sources  for- 
ward, less  emphasis  is  placed  on  military  prowess  and  continu- 
ously more  on  wealth.''  By  the  close  of  the  seventh  century  the 
term  eorl  has  practically  disappeared  from  the  legal  sources,^" 


^The  period  of  the  consolidation  of  Norway  is  generally  given  as  864-74. 

*Ynglingasaga,  34.  Snorre  adds  tliat  'he  alone  was  thought  to  have  full 
right  to  be  called  a  sea-king  who  never  slept  under  sooty  rafter  and  never 
drank  at  the  corner  of  the  hearth.' 

'"In  949  three  eorls  with  Danish  names,  LTrm,  Uhtred  and  Scule,  signed  one 
of  Eadred's  charters.  K.  C.  D.,  No.  424.  Apparently  two  other  eorls,  Andcal 
and  Grim,  are  also  among  the  testes. 

"Such  might  be  called  eorlcund.  In  the  Laics  of  .^thelbirht  (75)  there  Is  men- 
tion of  eorlcund  widows.  Fines  for  slaying  eorlcund  men  are  specified  In  the 
dooms  of  Hlotar  and  Eadric    (1). 

''  Oermania,  14. 

'The  limited  area  of  this  state  and  its  relative  freedom  from  Invasions,  ex- 
cept as  it  might  be  attacked  by  its  Mercian  or"  Saxon  neighbors,  could  not  be 
conducive  to   the  continuation  of  such  establishments. 

•Even  such  an  unwarlike  man  as  Lot  is  called  an  eorl  by  the  author  of  the 
Genesis,  who  probably  had  his  possessions  and  his  lineage  In  mind. 

"The  term  eorlcund  is  used  in  Hlotar  and  Eadric's  laws;  but  in  Wlhtrsed'B 
legislation,  which  is  supposed  to  date  from  the  following  decade,  geslthcund  is 
used  instead  (c.  5).  The  word  eorl  appears  rarely  in  the  Wessex  laws  and 
then  only  In  formulas.     The  eorl  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  century  documents 
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gesith  and  gesithcund  taking  its  place.  In  the  poetry  of  the 
period  this  change  in  terminology  is  not  so  noticeable.  The  two 
titles,  eorl  and  gesith,  appear  side  by  side  from  the  very  beginning, 
at  first  rather  sharply  distinguished,  but  soon  employed  as  prac- 
tically synonymous  terms. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  word  gesi]>  originally  meant  a  traveling 
companion,^^  and  this  significance  it  never  wholly  lost.^^  But  it 
soon  came  to  be  used  in  the  technical  sense  of  member  of  some 
lord's  cornitatus.  The  transition  is  natural :  the  way  is  the  war- 
path, the  devoted  companion,  the  gesith.^^  The  term  is  used 
freely  by  the  Anglian  poets,  who  describe  the  gesiths  as  warriors, 
the  companions  of  some  mighty  war-lord,  living  at  his  hall,  or  at 
least  partaking  of  his  liberality  on  certain  great  occasions.^* 

The  relationship  existing  between  the  drihten  or  eorl  and  his 
gesiths  was  the  highest  and  holiest  that  the  Teutonic  mind  could 
imagine.  It  was  the  hero's  delight  in  life,  his  hope  after  death. 
The  scenes  of  earth  were  reenacted  in  the  halls  of  the  Anses, 
where  the  brave  ones  fought  and  Woden  rewarded  his  followers 


I0,  as  has  already  beeu  shown,  a  new  official  of  Norse  origin  whose  English 
history  begins  with  the  viking  invasions.     Cf.  Stubbs,  C.  H.,  I,  169. 

"Gesi8  is  derived  from  Old-Germanic  sin|)a,  way  or  journey.  This  appears 
In  Gothic  as  ^inI)s  and  in  Anglo-Saxon  as  si8,  journey,  time.  The  Gothic 
ga-siDl)a  like  the  Anglo-Saxon  gesiB,  means  primarily  a  companion  on  the  way. 
See  Kluge,  Etymologisches  Wortcriucli,  113. 

"In  Solom07i  and  Saturn  (346-47)  weeping  and  laughter  are  called  each 
other's  gesiths. 

"Thus  we  have  the  Old  High  German  gisindi  and  the  Lombard  gasindil. 
The  latter  composed  the  king's  special  following  as  appears  from  the  Laws  of 
Liutprand,  LXII.  Cf.  Gengler,  OermaiHsche  Rechtsdenkmaler,  Glossar ;  Brun- 
ner,  D.  R.  O.,  II,  260  ff.  With  the  same  restricted  significance  we  have  the 
obsolete  Danish  term  hof-slnde,  a  court  official. 

'♦In  Widslih  eorl  is  used  as  synonymous  with  theoden,  chief,  prince; 
gesith  as  explanatory  of  innweorud,  house-troop  (110-11).  Attention  has  al- 
ready been  called  to  the  use  of  these  terms  in  Dear's  Lament.  That  there  were 
gesiths  at  the  royal  court  is  shown  in  Ihe  Gnomic  Verses  :  'Good  gesiths  shall 
encourage  the  young  etheling  to  warfare  and  to  ring-giving.'  Versus  Onomici, 
14-15  (Cottonian).  King  Higelac  dwelt  at  home  with  his  gesiths.  Beoio., 
1023-24.  Dearly  beloved  gesiths  accompanied  Beowulf  to  the  last  great  en- 
counter (2516-18).  This  idea  of  companionship  in  warfare  persisted  as  late 
as  the  time  of  Alfred.  We  read  in  his  Metra  (XXVI,  19-20)  that  'the  lord  of 
the  Greeks  dearly  purchased  the  Trojan  burg  with  his  excellent  gesiths'. 
There  were  gesiths  in  the  Jewish  host  tnat  routed  Holofernes'  forces  (Judith, 
199  ft.)  and  in  Abraham's  company  when  he  rescued  Lot  {Genesis,  2066-67). 
In  the  Husband's  Message  (31-34),  hope  is  expressed  that  they  two  (husband 
and  wife)  may  soon  again  distribute  'nailed'  rings  among  their  warriors  and 
gesiths.  The  warriors  who  were  surprised  In  the  famous  hall  at  Finnsburg 
were  gesiths.     TTie  Fight  at  Finnsburg,  41-42. 
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with  gold.^^  The  general  nature  of  the  EngHsh  comitatus  seems 
to  have  been  the  same  as  of  that  described  by  Tacitus:  there  is 
the  same  Hberality  on  the  part  of  the  lord,  the  same  devotion  on 
the  part  of  the  men.^^  That  this  devotion  was  more  than  a  mere 
sense  of  duty  appears  from  a  passage  in  the  Wanderer,  perhaps 
the  most  artistic  of  all  the  Old  English  poetical  productions.^^ 
The  memories  of  the  minstrel  turn  not  to  valor  and  warfare  but 
to  former  joys  in  his  lord's  hall.  In  his  dreams  'it  seems  to  him 
that  he  is  kissing  and  embracing  his  lord  and  laying  his  hands 
and  his  head  on  the  chieftain's  knee,  as  he  formerly  did  in  days 
of  yore,  when  he  enjoyed  the  gift-stools.'^^  That  the  members  of 
the  comitatus  were  as  dear  to  their  chief  appears  from  many  con- 
siderations, especially  the  oft-recurring  phrase  swcose  gesi]>as, 
dear  gesiths.  The  members  of  the  same  following  were  no  doubt 
also  bound  to  each  other  by  close  ties.  The  runic  inscription  on 
the  so-called  Tune-stone^®  seems  to  record  the  fact  that  the  fifth 
century  comitatus  was  a  law-bound  guild. -"  How  this  personal 
bond,  this  intimate  relationship  between  the  chief  and  the  war- 
rior, was  formed  and  how  long  it  endured  cannot  be  answered 
definitely    from    Anglo-Saxon    sources.     It    would    seem    from 


'=C.  p.  B.,  I,  227:  Bi5joni  BerjarfuBur  i  hugom  sitja  ban  geldr  og  gefr  goll 
verSungo. 

'"The  heroic  poetry  from  Beowulf  to  Byrhtnoth  (the  comitatus  seems  to 
have  experienced  a  revival  after  the  viking  incursions  had  begun)  is  a  splen- 
did commentary  on  these  two  virtues.  The  spirit  of  loyalty  is  also  illustrated 
in  the  story  of  Cynewulf  and  Cyneheard.  Even  after  the  king  was  known  to  be 
slain,  his  men  refused  to  listen  to  the  assassin's  promises  of  life  and  gifts  ;  'but 
they  continued  fighting  until  they  all  lay  dead  save  one,  a  British  hostage,  and 
he   was   severely   wounded.'     A.-8.    CJiron.,   755. 

•^This  poem  is  heathen  in  thought  and  sentiment  if  not  in  point  of  time. 
The  opening  and  closing  lines  are  later  additions  by  some  Christian  singer.  Cf. 
Wiilker,   Grundriss,  205. 

"LI.  41-45:     Winced  him  on  mode,  ftet  he  his  mondryhten 
clyppe  and  cysse  and  on  cneo  laege 
honda  and  heafod,  swa  he  Lwilum  asr 
in  gear-dagum   gief-stolas  breac. 

"So  named  from  its  location  near  Tune  church  in  southeastern  Norway. 
The  rock  is  roughly  hewn  in  the  form  of  an  obelisk  and  is  of  about  the  height 
of  a  man. 

'"The  inscription  which  archeologists  date  about  500  read.«(  as  follows:  "Bk 
Wivar  after  Woduride  witada-halaiban  worahto  r[unor]"  ;  in  free  translation, 
'I,  Wivar,  in  memory  of  Wodurid,  my  intimate  companion,  wrought  these  runes.* 
The  word  that  I  translate  intimate  companion  is  witada-halaiban  of  which  the 
first  part  is  probably  related  to  Gothic  wito^,  law,  and  the  second  to  Gothic 
gahlalba,  loaf-sharer  or  comrade,  but  used  by  Ulfllas  in  the  sense  of  soldier. 
Philippians.  2  :25.  The  whole  term  probably  moans  one  belonging  to  a  law- 
bound  guild  of  warriors.     Cf.  Bugge,  Norges  Lndskrifter,  17. 
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Tacitus'  account  that  the  gesith  entered  the  comitatus  while  yet 
a  mere  youth,  and  certain  allusions  in  the  Anglian  poetry  point 
in  the  same  direction.^^  But,  while  the  institution  is  usually 
spoken  of  in  connection  with  noble  youths,  no  class  of  freemen 
seems  to  have  been  excluded  from  memberships^  and  the  relation- 
ship might  apparently  continue  into  old  age.^^ 

Such  was  the  gesith  as  the  poet  saw  him :  a  warrior  devoted  to 
a  warlike  lord ;  a  hero  whose  joys  were  the  battle  and  the  banquet. 
The  laws  and  the  Latin  sources,  however,  the  charters,  the  his- 
tories and  the  'lives',  give  us  a  somewhat  different  picture.  In 
the  Latin  documents  we  frequently  meet  the  term  conies.  This, 
in  the  tenth  century  glossaries,  is  translated  gesi]\  and  comitatus 
is  rendered  gesi]>r8eden.'*  But  it  is  not  always  clear  that  comes 
in  the  sense  of  socius  is  not  meant. -^  In  an  eighth  century  vocab- 
ulary gesith  is  used  as  the  Saxon  equivalent  of  optinvas;^^  in  this 
case,  then,  the  gesith  is  not  considered  as  a  warrior  or  a  member 
of  some  military  household,  but  as  one  of  the  powerful  men  of  the 
realm.  This  is  exactly  in  line  with  the  use  of  the  word  in  the 
writings  of  Bede,  who  wrote  in  the  same  century.  One  looks  in 
vain  through  the  Ecclesiastical  History  for  any  use  of  the  term 
comes  in  the  later  sense  of  count  or  earl.-''  All  we  can  safely 
say  of  Bede's  comitcs  is  that  they  were  men  of  power,  wealth  and 


"Beowulf  came  to  Hrethel's  court  at  the  age  of  seven.  From  that  time  on 
he  seems  to  have  been  treated  as  a  member  of  the  following.  The  king  gave  him 
entertainment  and  costly  girts  (2428-31).  The  Wanderer  also  feasted  with  hia 
gold-friend  in  his  youth  (35).  According  to  the  rules  of  Jom  no  one  younger 
than  eighteen  should  be  ladmitted  to  the  brotherhood  (Jomsvikingasaga,  24)  ; 
an  exception  was  made,  however,  in  the  case  of  Vagn,  who  became  a  member 
at  the  age  of  twelve  (32).  But  Vagn  had  already  l<illed  several  men  and  had 
proved  himself  a  worthy  vilcing  (31).  Cf.  Germania,  13;  Miillenhoff,  Deutsche 
Altertumslcunde  IV,   262. 

''Among  the  avengers  of  Byrhtnoth  was  an  'aged  churl.'  Judging  from  the 
context  we  should  consider  him  a  member  of  the  ealdorman's  martial  following. 
Battle  of  MaJdon,  256.  Waitz  believes  that  even  serfs  might  become  comltea. 
D.  V.  G.,  I,  373. 

"01(J  geslths,  eald-gesi8as,  are  mentioned  in  Beovmlf  (853).  In  the  Battle 
of  Maldon  we  read  of  an  eald-geneat,  old  companion,  who  unquestionably  was  a 
member  of  Byrhtnoth's  comitatus    (310). 

^Vocab.,  239:3,  fida  comes,  i.  fidelis,  getreowa  gesi8a;  253:2,  comes,  gesiS, 
206  :21,  comitatus,  consecutus  vel  gesitrneden. 

2'In  a  tenth  century  gloss  gesith  is  also  used  to  translate  cliens :  cliens,  \. 
socius,  l>egn,  gesilia.      Ibid.,  205  :34. 

^^IMd.,  35  :4. 

"The  same  remark  applies  to  dux.  Of  the  duces  we  can  affirm  only  that  they 
were  military  leaders.  See  H.  E.,  I,  15,  16  ;  II,  13,  20  ;  III,  3,  24  ;  IV,  13,  26  ; 
V,  10.     Alfred  calls  the  dux  a  heretoga,  host-leader,  or  latteow,  guide. 
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social  standing.  Alfred  in  his  translation  distinguishes  very 
carefully  between  comes  (socins)  meaning  a  mere  companion  and 
the  same  term  as  applied  to  an  order  of  men.  Augustine's  socii 
were  geferan;-^  the  same  is  true  of  the  companions  (comites)  of 
Edwin's  queen.^^     But  conies  regis  is  translated  gesith.^** 

The  comes  of  the  eighth  century  seems  to  have  spent  very  little 
time,  if  any  at  all,  in  his  lord's  household.  He  had  attained  a 
respectable  social  position  and  kept  up  an  establishment  of  his 
own ;  he  even  returned  former  favors  by  entertaining  the  king.'^ 
Even  where  the  more  specific  title  comes  regis  is  employed,  there 
is  no  indication  that  the  person  in  question  was  regularly  enter- 
tained at  the  royal  vill.^^  The  Anglian  gesiths  had,  by  the  time 
when  Bede  wrote,  become  great  land-owners  :^^  nearly  all  that 
we  read  of  had  vills,  and  some  even  had  churches  on  their 
estates.^*  How  extensive  these  possessions  were  cannot  be  known. 
It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  comites  had  large  military  fol- 
lowings  on  their  estates,  but  the  evidence  for  such  is  wholly 
wanting.  Not  even  the  suggestion  of  a  gesith's  comitatiis  appears 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  History. 

The  institution  of  gesithship  naturally  gave  rise  to  a  privileged 
class,  the   gesi]>cund.^^     To  what  extent  we  are  to  distinguish 


^i.  25. 

»II,  9. 

""IV,  22. 

'^Bede  tells  of  a  king  who  incurred  episcopal  wrath  by  dining  at  the  home  of 
an  excommunicated  comes.     H.  E.,  Ill,  22. 

^King  Oswin  was  slain  at  the  home  of  Hunwald,  "his  gesiOes.!'  where  he  had 
concealed  himself.  Ibid.,  Ill,  14  ;  cf.  IV,  22.  We  are  told  that  Cufhbert  once 
healed  the  servant  of  a  "comitis  Ecgfridi  regis,"  Bede,  Opera,  II,  99.  The  con- 
text clearly  indicates  that  the  comes  had  his  own  home.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  Frankish  antrustions  (some  of  them  at  least)  had  homes  of  their 
own.  The  Salic  Law  (XLII)  provides  that  the  fine  for  slaying  a  freeman  "in 
truste"  shall  be  three  times  as  large  as  the  penalty  for  murder  in  the  freeman'B 
own  home. 

^'When  Colman  left  England  he  went  to  a  Scotch  island  and  bought  a  small 
part  of  it  "a  comlte  ad  cujus  possessionem  pertinebat."  Alfred's  version  reads : 
"set  sumum  gesiCe  t>e  \ieet  land  ahte."     H.  E.,  IV,  4. 

^Ihid.,  V,  5 ;.  . .  .vocatus  ad  dedicandam  eccleslam  comitis  vocabulo  Addl. 
See  also  Ihid.,  V,  4. 

''That  the  gesiths  comparatively  early  became  a  class  appears  from  the  oc- 
currence of  such  compounds  as  gesiOcund,  pesiOman  and  gesiOwif.  GesiCcund  as 
used  In  the  earlier  laws  clearly  indicates  rank.  See  Laws  of  Wthtrwd,  5  ;  Laics 
of  Ine,  50,  51,  63,  68.  The  word  appears  in  several  chapters  of  Ine's  dooms 
equivalent,  it  seems,  to  the  eorlcund  of  the  Kentish  laws.  That  a  geslOwif  was 
a  lady  of  rank  appears  from  a  statement  in  Gregory's  Dialogues  concerning  'a 
certain  noble  gesiOwif— "sum  eefiele  gesiOwif."  Bibl.  der  ang.  Prosa,  V,  71. 
Cf.  Seebohm,  Tribal  Custom  in  Anglo-Saxon  Law,  369. 
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between  comites  and  'gesithcundmen'  cannot  be  known ;  but  all 
belonging  to  the  latter  class  did  not  enjoy  the  possession  of  great 
estates.  We  read  in  Ine's  Law  that  'if  a  gesithcundman  who  is 
a  landowner  neglect  the  host,  he  shall  pay  one  hundred  and 
twenty  scillings  and  lose  his  land ;  one  who  is  not  a  landowner, 
sixty  scillings.'^®  From  this  we  are  also  justified  in  concluding, 
that,  before  the  close  of  the  seventh  century,  this  class,  so  su- 
premely martial  in  its  origin,  had  lost  its  passion  for  warfare. 

How  the  comes  originally  came  into  possession  of  his  lands  can 
only  be  conjectured:  but  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
chiefs  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons,  after  they  had  risen  to  kingship, 
found  distribution  of  conquered  and  confiscated  lands  the  best 
way  to  provide  for  a  large  and  growing  comitatus.^''  Later  grants 
were  also  made  from  time  to  time.^^  That  it  was  customary  to 
give  gifts  to  members  of  the  royal  household  is  very  well  known. 
Arms,  horses,  rings  and  fragments  of  rings  were  commonly 
given.^°  The  king  of  the  Goths  gave  Widsith  a  ring  which  he 
in  turn  gave  to  Eadgils,  his  'protecting  lord,  a  reward  to  the 
beloved  one,  the  lord  of  the  Myrgings,  for  the  lands  he  gave  me, 
my  ancestral  possessions.'*"  Another  bard,  in  a  song  almost  as 
ancient,  laments  that  a  song-skilled  rival  had  taken  the  land-right 
that  his  lord  had  formerly  given  him.*^  Beowulf  gave  Wiglaf 
'the   wealthy   dwelling-place   of   the  Wsgmundings   with   every 


»«C.  51.  Glf  gesiScund  mon  laad-agonde  forsitte  flerd,  geselle  CXX  Sclll.  and 
tolie  his  landes ;  unland-agende  LX  Scill.  Cf.  Seebohm's  interpretation  of  this 
chapter  in  Tribal  Custom  in  Anglo-Saxon  Laic,  391.  See  also  Earle,  Land  Chart- 
ers, Introd.,  LXXX. 

^'Wholly  different  from  this  view  is  that  of  Earle,  who  believes  the  geslths  to 
have  been  "the  original  captains  and  officers  of  the  Conquest  of  Wessex,  men  of 
eorllsc  birth,  the  co-adventurers  who  organized  and  led  the  invasion,  and  who 
obtained  a  share  of  the  conquered  soil  duly  proportionate  to  their  services  or 
contributions  to  the  successful  venture."  Land  Charters,  Introd.,  LXX.  To  this 
It  may  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  we  do  not  know  the  plan  or  process  of  the 
Saxon  invasions.  Seebohm,  the  most  recent  writer  on  this  subject,  believes  that 
the  gesithcundman  was  placed  over  a  certain  number  of  hides,  twenty,  ten  or 
fewer,  "under  the  special  obligation  to  provide  food-rent  by  settling  tenants 
upon  the  land."     Tribal  Custom  in  Anplo-Saxon  Law,  422. 

3"  Such  was  the  grant  of  .-Ethilbald  of  Mercia  to  his  comes  .lEthelrlc,  son  of  the 
former  king  of  the  Hwlccas.  K.  C.  D.,  No.  83.  Another  of  ^ICthilbald's  grants 
Is  made  to  his  comes  Wihtrsed.  Ibid.,  No.  101.  In  736  the  same  king  gave 
lands  (this  time  for  church  purposes,  however,)  to  his  'honored  comes  Cyne- 
berht.'     Ibid.,  No.  80. 

'"See  Waltz,  D.  V.  O.,  I,  376;  Kemble,  Sax.  in  Eng.,  I,  183. 

^Ll.     93-96. 

*^Deor'8  Lament,  39-41. 
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folk-right  as  his  father  possessed  it.'*^  From  these  passages  we 
shall  have  to  conclude  that  the  ancient  eorl  frequently  rewarded 
his  men  with  lands,  though  giving,  perhaps,  the  usufruct  only.*^ 
In  addition,  lands  might  be  held  by  the  title  that  violence  gave.** 
While  the  evidence  presented  is  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  war- 
rant any  extensive  generalizing,  a  few  things  seem  tolerably  clear. 
Eorl  and  gesith  were  not  originally  synonymous  terms :  eorl  re- 
ferred to  the  old  Germanic  nobility,  the  principes,  whose  privilege 
it  was  to  maintain  a  comitatus;^^  the  term  gesith  was  applied  to 
the  members  of  this  following.  It  is  not  likely  that  all  eorls  made 
use  of  this  privilege,  but  those  that  did  were  probably  known  as 
'drihtens.'  With  the  rise  of  kingship  there  seems  to  have  come 
a  decline  in  the  fortunes  of  eorlship.  The  king's  comitatus, 
which  was,  perhaps,  largely  recruited  from  the  old  nobility, 
formed  the  nucleus  of  a  new  privileged  class.  But  the  gesiths 
soon  lost  their  militant  nature  and  their  order  developed  into  a 
landed  aristocracy.**'  As  they  had  probably  left  the  king's  vill 
by  the  time  of  our  earliest  sources,  we  cannot  consider  them  as 
belonging  to  the  historic  royal  household.*^  Their  places,  however, 
were  not  left  vacant;  a  new  order  of  men,  the  thegns,  succeeds 
them  as  the  king's  companions.  While  in  many  essential  respects 
the  thegn  closely  resembles  his  predecessor,  the  origin,  the  his- 
tory and  to  some  extent  the  character  of  thegnship  are  wholly 


*»Beow.,  2606-08. 

"Cf.  Kemble,  Ham.  in  Eng.,  I,  179. 

"In  one  of  Offa's  charters  we  read:  'it  happened  in  the  days  of  Offa,  king 
of  the  Mercians,  that  Bynna,  comes  regis,  wrongfully  appropriated  this 
land.'  K.  C.  D.,  No.  164.  It  is  by  no  means  likely  that  this  Instance  Is  an  ex- 
ceptional one. 

"See  Riddle,  No.  95:  'I  am  known  to  the  Indryhten  (comitatus)  and  to  the 
eorls.'  The  terms  indryhten  and  eorl  can  hardly  be  synonymous.  Bibl.  der  ang 
Poeaie.  Ill,  238. 

"The  subject  of  the  gesith  as  a  landholder  does  not  lie  within  the  field  of  this 
study.  The  most  recent  work  dealing  with  this  class  from  the  view  point  of 
manorial  possessions  is  Seebohm's  Tribal  Cu.itom  in  Anf/lo  Saxon  Law  referred  to 
above.  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  his  conclusions  are  not  always 
likely  to  be  correct,  as,  In  addition  to  employing  the  comparative  method  to  a 
questionable  extent,  he  bases  his  conclusions  almost  entirely  on  legal  evidence, 
thus  Ignoring  the  great  bulk  of  Anglo-Saxon  sources. 

*'The  fact  that  the  lierolc  poetry  represents  the  gesiths  as  still  abiding  in  the 
regal  presence  does  not  necessarily  conllict  with  this  conclusion.  The  past  Uvea 
long  in  the  realms  of  verse,  and  the  "golden  age"  Is  always  a  favorite  theme. 
The  poems  that  have  come  down  to  us  evidently  belong  to  a  period  of  transi- 
tion from  a  time  of  war  to  an  age  of  comparative  peace,  when  a  large  military 
following  could  not  very  well  be  maintained. 
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different  fr.om  those  of  gesithship  and  hence  the  subject  requires 
separate  treatment.*^ 


*'Oii  the  general  subject  of  the  English  comltatus,  the  relationship  existing  1)€- 
tween  the  eorl  and  his  gesiths,  the  duties  and  privileges  of  the  latter,  etc.,  my 
conclusions  do  not  differ  much  from  those  presented  by  Kemble  and  Stubbs.  But 
Kemble  sees  no  noteworthy  difference  between  the  gesith  and  the  thegn  (8ax.  in 
Eng.,  I,  c.  7),  and  Stubbs  holds  that  they  are  very  closely  connected,  "so  close- 
ly that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  see  the  difference  except  in  the  nature  of  the 
employment.  The  thegn  seems  to  be  primarily  the  warrior  gesith ;  in  this  idea 
Alfred  uses  the  word  as  translating  the  miles  of  Bede." — C.  H.,  I,  172.  As  I  see 
it,  the  difference  l)€tween  the  two  orders  was  considerable,  and  the  gesith  in  my 
opinion  was  rather  the  warrior  thegn.  The  gesith  belongs  to  the  earlier,  more 
unsettled  and  warlilje  age ;  the  thegn,  to  the  age  of  national  peace  and  organi- 
zation. A  general  criticism  that  might  be  passed  on  the  works  of  nearly  all 
those  who  have  written  on  Germanic  institutions  is  that  the  elements  of  time 
and  place  are  not  sufficiently  considered.  In  describing  the  comltatus  historians 
are  in  the  habit  of  using  the  writings  of  Snorre  as  well  as  Tacitus ;  but  between 
these  two  historians  lie  a  thousand  years  and  more  than  two  thousand  miles, 
a  very  respectable  distance  in  the  middle  ages. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


THE  LATER  COMITATUS  IN  ENGLAND :     THE  THEGN. 

'Thegn'  is  an  old  Anglo-Saxon  term,  one  of  the  oldest  words 
in  the  language.  Its  general  significance  is  readily  determined, 
but  its  etymology  has  long  been  in  doubt.  Usually  it  is  taken  to 
be  derived  from  an  Indo-Germanic  root  teq,  whence  the  Greek 

Itckov  begat,  and  tIkvov^  child.  ^^  The  term  goes  back  into 
ancient  Germanic  times.  The  Old  Saxon  thegan  means  primarily 
a  boy.  In  Old  Norse  ]>egn  is  frequently  used  for  subject  or  com- 
mon freeman.  The  Old  High  German  form  of  the  same  word 
is  employed  to  translate  disciple.  Nowhere  does  the  primary 
significance  of  the  term  indicate  high  rank.^°  Furthermore,  the 
character  of  a  word  is  revealed  not  by  its  ancestry  alone  but  also 
to  some  extent  by  its  posterity.  From  egn  ]>  are  derived  such 
words  as  pegnian,  to  serve,  pegnung,  service,  and  ]>ignen,  maid- 
servant.    And  these  are  not  late  formations :  pegnian  occurs  in 


"Mayhew,  Old  English  Phonology,  51.  Others  have  tried  to  connect  tegn  with 
I)eon  (Gothic  gapeihan),  to  thrive.  Leo  confidently  asserts  that  the  thegn  is 
'he  who  has  thriven,' — -"se  \>e  gef>eah."  Rcctitudines,  168-69.  Had  the  term 
first  appeared  at  the  time  of  the  Promotion  Law,  or  of  the  period  to  which  it 
refers,  this  derivation  from  teon  might  seem  reasonable.  But  still  earlier  lies 
a  long  age  of  what  does  not  look  like  much  prosperity  on  the  part  of  thegn- 
hood.  But  slightly  different  is  Little's  explanation,  "the  growing  one,  the  boy 
or  young  man."  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.,  IV,  724.  For  the  Promotion  Law  where  the 
expression  'he  who  has  thriven'  occurs,  see  Schmid,  Oesetse,  Anhang,  V. 

^The  author  of  the  Ileliand  uses  thegan  and  kuninges  thegan  in  such  a  way 
as  to  suggest  the  English  nobleman  of  that  same  period.  But  this  meaning  Is 
clearly  a  derived  one  and  can  hardly  represent  native  usage.  The  poem  appears 
to  have  been  written  during  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Pious,  when  kingship  was 
still  a  rather  new  idea  among  the  Continental  Saxons.  Perhaps  Anglo-Saxon  in- 
fluence can  be  traced  in  tue  terms  employed.  The  author  knew  something  ot 
Bede  ;  he  used  his  homilies  as  a  source  in  preparing  his  poem.  See  Windlsch, 
Heliand  und  srinc  QueUen,  46.  If  he  knew  any  of  Bede's  other  writings,  he 
would  find  the  phrase  "minister  regis"  frequently  used,  a  combination  that  he 
would  have  to  translate  "kuninges  thegan." 
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Beowulf.  The  early  history  of  the  word  thegn  is  one  of  service."* 
There  is,  however,  no  evidence  known  to  me  that  would  support 
the  assumption  that  the  original  thegn  belonged  to  an  unfree 
class  ;^*  but  in  time  the  term  came  to  be  applied  in  Anglo-Saxon 
to  almost  every  possible  rank  of  men  from  serf  to  noble.  The 
present  discussion  will  be  limited,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  thegns 
at  the  royal  court. 

While  the  institution  of  thegnhood  may  be  very  ancient,  its 
importance  in  the  king's  household  is  of  a  later  date.  In  the 
earliest  sources  there  is  scarcely  any  mention  of  the  thegn ;  in  the 
earlier  Kentish  dooms ^^  we  read  of  eorl  and  corlcimd,  of  churl 
and  freeman,  but  nov/here  of  thegn  or  gesith.  The  first  great 
change  in  terminology  comes  with  the  Laws  of  Withrasd.^* 
Gesith  and  thegn  now  appear  for  the  first  time  in  English  legis- 
lation, but  not  as  equivalent  terms :  the  gesith  is  a  member  of  a 
class,  'gesithcund,'  while  the  thegn  is  a  privileged  individual;  he 
is  the  king's  thegn,  while  the  'gesithcundman'  seems  to  have  no 
master.  If  the  king's  thegn  were  originally  a  churl,  he  is  one 
no  longer.  He  can  'cleanse  himself  with  his  own  oath,  while  a 
churlish  man  needs  three  compurgators.^^  Not  only  has  he  risen 
above  the  common  freeman,  he  has  also  passed  the  gesith.^"  If 
further  evidence  were  needed  to  show  that  these  two  orders  of 
men  were  wholly  distinct,  it  is  found  in  the  early  laws  of  Wessex, 
where  the  fine  for  breaking  into  the  burg  of  a  king's  thegn  is 
fixed  at  sixty  sciUings,  and  for  the  same  offence  against  a  land- 
owning 'gesithcundman'  at  thirty-five  sciUings. ^"^  Nor  does  it 
seem  that  the  gesith  had  declined  in  importance.  His  position 
with  reference  to  the  king  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the 


"This  fact  led  Kluge  to  look  for  a  corresponding  derivation.  In  an  earlier 
edition  of  his  Wiirterhuch  (1889)  he  suggested  that  fesn  might  be  derived  from 
the  Germanic  base  I)igwa,  whence  Goti  ic  I)ius,  Old  Enfrlish  Iieon,  a  bondman. 
But  he  was  evidently  unable  to  overcome  the  phonological  difficulties,  for  in  his 
latest  edition  (1899)  the  suggestion  is  not  repeated.  See  Etymologisches  Wor- 
terhuch,  Degen. 

"In  the  enumeration  of  classes  in  the  Lay  of  Rlgh  (G.  P.  B.,  I,  238),  the 
thegns  are  placed  among  the  churls  or  common  freemen.  Thegn  is  the  son  of 
Karl. 

"Laws  of  JEthelhirht ;  Laws  of  Hloiar  and  Eadric. 

•*'nie  "cyninges  l>egn"  is  mentioned  in  c.  20. 

"C.  20,  21. 

"The  oath  of  a  king's  thegn  is  four  limes  as  strong  as  that  of  a  churl.  The 
fine  for  adultery  on  the  part  of  a  gesith  Is  only  twice  as  large  as  that  fixed  for 
the  same  crime  on  the  part  of  a  churl.     Laws  of  Wihtrwd,  5,  20,  21. 

"Laics  of  Ine,  45. 
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eorl  of  the  older  Kentish  laws  as  appears  from  a  comparison  of 
fines  ^^  and  wergelds.^®  But  he  is  soon  overshadowed  by  the 
rising  class  of  thegnhood  which  had  placed  itself  between  him 
and  his  king.  His  fortunes  are  clearly  waning,  and  after  the 
ninth  century  the  title  gesith  appears  no  more  in  English  law. 

The  terminology  of  the  Anglian  poetry  is  also  worthy  of  some 
consideration.*'"  In  the  Caedmonic  poems  the  thegn  is  high  in 
the  royal  service.  The  author  of  the  Genesis,  when  referring  to 
the  royal  household,  uses  the  title  of  thegn  for  any  member  of 
the  royal  following,''^  but  more  particularly  for  one  who  performs 
the  king's  commands.*'"  The  poet  does  not  seem  to  attach  any 
military  significance  to  the  word,  though  at  times  he  does  use  it 
in  the  poem  Judith.  The  guests  invited  to  Holofernes'  great 
banquet  belonged  to  an  inner  circle  of  senior  thegns,  yldestan 


s^The  ratio  of  fines  for  similar  crimes  against  the  king  and  the  eorl  under  the 
old  Kentish  regulations  was  as  23  :6.  Laws  of  /Ethelhirht,  2,  5,  6,  10,  13,  14. 
Under  the  earliest  West  Saxon  laws  the  ratio  of  fines  for  breaking  into  the 
king's  or  the  gesith's  burg  was  as  24  :7.     Laws  of  Ine,  45. 

'"The  earliest  wergelds  noted  are  those  of  Kent  toward  the  close  of  the  sev 
enth  century.  In  Hlotar  and  Eadric's  dooms  (1,  3),  we  read  of  men  whose  worth 
was  three  hundred  scillings  and  others  with  a  wergeld  of  only  one  hundred.  I£ 
we  double  these  we  uave  the  'v,-ers'  of  the  six-hynde  men  and  the  twy-hynde  men 
of  the  Wessex  documents.  But  Ine  (c.  70)  also  recognized  a  third  class,  or 
twelve-hynde  men.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  wergeld  of  a  king's 
thegn  was  twelve  hundred  scillings  and  that  of  a  churl  two  hundred.  Seebohm 
regards  the  six-hynde  man  "as  pi'obably  the  Wilisc  man  with  five  hides  or 
more."  Tribal  Custom  in  Anglo-Sawon  Law,  401.  His  conclusion  is  based 
mainly  on  two  chapters  of  Ine's  Law  (24  :2,  32)  where  the  wergelds  of  the  na- 
tive Celts  are  fixed,  and  appears  well  founded.  But  most  likely  the  six-hynde 
class  was  composed  of  two  distinct  elements.  From  analogous  conditions  in 
Kent  we  should  infer  that  the  gesithcund  (which  are  much  in  evidence  in  Ine's 
legislation)  were  of  this  class.  And  we  are  distinctly  told  that  the  worth  of 
a  Celt  with  five  hides  of  land  was  six  hundred  scillings.  In  the  reign  of  Alfred 
the  six-hynde  man  disappears.  Alfred  and  Guthrum's  peace  recognizes  but  two 
classes,  tv,-elve  hundred  men  and  two  hundred  men.  See  Schmid.  Ocsetze,  106, 
Cf.  ibid.,  591-95,  Geldrechnung ;  Steenstrup,  Danclag,  115,  171-74 ;  Seebohm, 
Tribal  Custom  in  Anglo-Saxon  Law,  352-55. 

""On  this  point  I  shall  limit  myself  to  the  investigation  of  what  the  usage 
was  In  the  century  of  Csedmon  and  Cynewulf,  whose  productions  belong  to  the 
time  before  800.  The  ninth  century,  which  was  the  period  of  the  Norse  and 
Danish  invasions,  produced  nothing,  it  seems,  in  the  way  of  literature  before 
the  art  was  revived  at  the  court  of  Alfred. 

*' After  the  expulsion  of  Satan  tliere  was  again  true  peace  in  Heaven, — 'the 
Lord  dear  to  all,  the  Ruler  to  His  thegns'  (78-81).  All  the  dwellers  of  Heaven 
are  thegns.  Cf.  the  description  of  the  divine  courts  In  Andreas  (873-76 > 
where  the  angt^Is  cathering  in  the  Lord's  nresence  are  nil  called  thegns:  "Utan 
ymbe  Bpjiolne  rntrlas  stodori,   liegnas  ymb  b<'Oflpn  hir^pndmselnm  " 

"Pharaoh's  thegns,  the  princes  of  King  James'  version,  who  beheld  the  beauty 
of  Abraham's  wife,  are  also  called  ombiht-scealcas,  a  term  of  a  decidedly  servile 
origin.  (1849-51:  1809-72.)  When  Abraham  wa.sf  at  Oerar,  Ablmelech  the 
king  sent  his  thegns  to  bring  Sarah  to  himself.     (2627-28.) 
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]>egnas.'^^  When  the  watchmen  discovered  the  advance  of  the 
Jewish  host,  they  reported  the  matter  to  the  eldest  ruHng  thegns, 
yldestan  ealdor-pegnum.^*  Gesith  is  used  in  reference  to  Hol- 
ofernes'  guests,  not  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  but  in  the  sense  of 
companion,  wea-gesipas,^^  companions  in  woe.  Farther  on,  the 
same  term  is  applied  to  the  warriors  or  leaders  in  the  Hebrew 
host.®®  It  will  be  seen  that  the  significance  of  the  word  thegn 
when  applied  by  the  early  Christian  poets  to  members  of  the 
king's  household  is  very  general.  Naturally  it  is  used  for  free- 
men only.  The  antithetical  usage  of  'thegn  and  theow'®^  would 
scarcely  permit  us  to  apply  the  title  to  a  serf. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  Old  English  poems  of  unmistakably 
heathen  origin  and  of  greater  antiquity  even  than  that  of  the 
Genesis.®^  These  Teutonic  lyrics  and  heroics  deal  largely  with 
the  life  of  the  comitatus  in  the  lord's  hall — the  higher  life  of 
that  age.  In  Widsith,  perhaps  the  most  venerable  of  these,  we 
meet  such  terms  as  eorl,  eorlship,  gesith  and  dugu]>,  but  not 
thegn.  Nor  is  there  any  mention  of  thegns  in  the  Seafarer. 
The  members  of  the  comitatus  in  the  Husband's  Message  are 
warriors  and  gesiths*"*  but  not  thegns.  In  the  Wanderer  we 
find  the  title  once  in  the  compound  magu-]>egnas,  meaning  war- 
riors.'^" While  this  remarkable  absence  of  the  term  in  the  pre- 
Christian  poetry  does  not  prove  absolutely  that  the  thegn  had  not 
yet  made  his  appearance  among  the  great,  it  does  seem  to  show 
that  he  had  not  yet  thriven  sufficiently  to  allow  his  own  title  to 
displace  the  earlier  terms  in  the  poet's  vocabulary. 

In  Beowulf  the  word  ]>egn  has  a  rather  general  significance 
parallel  to  that  which  we  found  in  the  Biblical  poems.  On  the 
whole,  the  usage  implies  the  relationship  of  the  comitatus.'''^  But 
there  were  thegns  at  Heorot  whose  services  must  have  been  too 


«=  7-10. 
«^241-i3. 

'''le. 

<'«201. 

"Phoenix,  164-65:     ^ghwylc  wille 

wesan  tegn  and  feow  I)eodne  mferum. 

'*See  chapter  I. 

•»33 :  secgum  and  gesit)um. 

'0  62. 

"Beowulf  himself  was  Higelac's  thegn  (194,  407-8)  ;  his  men  are  his  own 
thegns  (400,  719,  1480)  ;  the  shoreward  bears  the  same  title  (235).  See  also 
123,  293,  867,  1081,  1085,  1230,  1405,  1419,  1644,  2033  et  passim. 
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menial  for  noblemen.  The  hero  himself  has  an  ombeht-]>egnf 
who  takes  charge  of  his  armor  when  he  retires.'^-  There  is  a 
hall-thegn  who  looks  after  his  general  needs.''^  Thegns  also 
seem  to  act  as  butlers.'^*  Unfortunately,  the  composite  character 
of  the  epic  makes  it  an  extremely  unreliable  source  when  the 
effort  is  to  trace  the  development  of  any  particular  institution.'* 
But  we  cannot  err  very  much  if  we  say  that  in  this  poem  there 
are  traces  both  of  what  the  thegn  once  was,  a  trusted  household 
servant,  and  of  what  he  had  recently  come  to  be,  the  king's 
honored  companion  and  guard.''* 

In  the  Latin  sources  king's  thegn  is  translated  minister  regis. 
The  title  frequently  occurs  in  Bede :  all  the  members  of  the  royal 
court  seem  to  have  been  ministri  when  the  Ecclesiastical  History 
was  written.  The  term  also  occurs  in  some  of  the  earlier  char- 
ters,''"  but  perhaps  in  no  genuine  document  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury.''^ The  earliest  land-grant  to  a  imnister  that  has  come  down 
to  us,  was  made  by  ^thelbald  of  Mercia  (716-43).''^  From  this 
time  on,  there  is  an  increasing  number  of  charters  in  which 
ministri  appear  either  as  grantees  or  as  witnesses.^** 

The  results  of  our  inquiry  into  the  rise  of  thegnhood  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows:  in  the  laws,  the  charters  and  the  poetic 
memorials,^^  the  earliest  mention  of  the  king's  thegn  falls  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  seventh  century  or  the  beginning  of  the  eighth ; 
on  the  other  hand,  in  what  appears  to  be  earlier  sources,  there  is 
scarcely  a  single  allusion  to  a  thegn  of  any  sort.^-     From  this  we 


«673. 

"1794. 

"494. 

'°For  a  discussion  of  the  structure  iof  this  poem,  see  Miillenhoff,  Untersuch- 
ungen  iiber  das  angelsachsische  Epos.     Berlin,  1899. 

''Wealhtheow's  allusion  to  the  eorls  as  faithful  and  the  thegns  as  gentle 
(1228-30)    is  interesting;  but  perhaps  the  antithesis  was  not  intentional. 

"The  term  minister  occurs  in  a  document  purporting  to  be  issued  by  Wulf- 
here  of  Mercia  in  664.  K.  C.  D.,  No.  984.  But  the  slightest  examination  of 
the  text  shows  it  to  be  spurious  ;  it  is  full  of  technical  terms  from  Norman 
times. 

"A  Mercian  charter  of  uncertain  date  (716?)  has  four  ministri  among  the 
witnesses.  K.  C.  D.,  No.  67.  A  grant  attributed  to  Wulhere  and  dated  624  Is 
signed  by  two  ministri.  Birch  thinks  this  is  a  genuine  document,  but  would 
change  the  date  to  674.  CartuL,  No.  32.  On  close  examination,  however,  It 
will  be  found  to  belong  to  a  much  later  date. 

'»£■.  C.  D.,  No.  90. 

^Ihid.,  Nob.  109,  113,  117,  137,  1020.  1021  and  later  documents. 

*^Laic8  of  WiMrwd  (695-96)  ;  K.  C.  D.,  No.  67  (716?)  ;  The  Oenesia. 

"'Except  in  Beowulf;  but  that  epic  is  probably  the  growth  of  a  long  period 
of  time. 
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shall  have  to  conclude  that  the  real  importance  of  this  new  order 
of  men  dates  from  the  second  half  of  the  seventh  century. 

In  this  same  period  the  transforming  power  of  Christianity 
was  beginning  to  reshape  English  life  and  institutions.  The  old 
faith  perished  and  with  it  the  great  comitatus  in  the  heavenly  halls 
of  Woden.  This  fact  could  not  fail  to  affect  the  character  of  the 
same  institution  on  earth  f^  it  soon  ceased  to  be  a  martial  follow- 
ing of  warlike  gesiths  and  became  a  royal  guard  of  thegns  whose 
lives  were  dedicated  to  the  new  ideal  of  service.  Nevertheless, 
the  royal  household  retained  its  armed  character ;  doubtless  much 
of  the  old  spirit  was  kept  alive.  All  men,  says  Eddi,  trusted 
Wilfrid ;  the  nobles  sent  their  sons  to  him  to  be  educated  as 
ecclesiastics,  or  as  servants  of  the  king,  if  they  should  be  un- 
willing to  enter  the  church.^*  The  phrase  here  used,  'that  he 
might  commend  them  to  the  king  as  men  in  arms,'  has  a  decidedly 
Tacitean  flavor ;  but  a  comitatus  of  the  older  type  is  not  neces- 
sarily implied.^" 

As  to  how  large  the  king's  company  of  thegns  was  during  the 
seventh  and  eighth  centuries  we  have  no  information.*^  The 
guard  of  the  Northumbrian  king  was,  on  one  occasion  at  least, 
five  or  six  thegns.*^  We  get  a  vague  idea  of  the  size  of  King 
Edwin's  household  from  Bede's  account  of  the  Princess  Eanfled's 
baptism.**  She  was  the  first  one  of  the  Northumbrian  people  to 
receive  that  rite.  Eleven  others  de  familia  ejus  were  baptized 
with  her.  Alfred  understands  these  to  be  of  the  queen's  house- 
hold, ]>8ere  cwene  hirede.     The  queen  was  a  Christian  and  had 


**Cf.  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  on  the  Norse  viljing. 

^Hist.  York,  I,  32:  Prlncipes.  .  .  .lilios  suos  ad  enidiendum  sibi  dederunt,  ut 
aut  Deo  servirent,  si  eligerent ;  aut  adultos,  si  maluissent,  regi  armatos  com- 
mendaret. 

«5  Bishop  Wilfrid  also  l^ept  an  armed  train.  The  jealous  queen  incited  King 
Ecgfrith  against  him  'by  eloquently  recounting  all  the  worldly  glory  of  Saint 
Wilfrid  the  bishop,  his  riches,  the  great  number  of  his  monastic  establishments, 
and  the  numberless  host  of  his  courtiers  adorned  with  regal  arms  and  vest- 
ments.' AH  this  is  doubtless  highly  exaggerated  ;  but  while  we  may  question 
the  regal  cliaracter  of  the  weapons,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  statement 
that  the  bishop's  men  bore  arms.     Hist.  York,  I,  34-35. 

*" There  were  sixty  thegns  in  the  hall  at  Finnsburg,  but  this  number  prob- 
ably originated  In  the  poet's  imagination.  The  Fight  at  Finnsburg,  37-38. 
Cf.  Waitz,  D.  V.  G..  I,  3*7. 

"Bede,  H.  E.,  Ill,  26:  Rex  ipse.'. .  .cum  quinque  tantum  aut  sex  ministrla 
veniebat   [ad  ecclesiam] .  .  . 

^^Ihid.,  II.  9:... quae  baptizata  est. .  .prima  de  gente  Nordanhymbrorum  cum 
undecim  allis  de  familia  ejus. 
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brought  several  attendants  with  her  from  Kent,  doubtless  all  of 
the  new  faith.  If  these  eleven  were  of  her  men  or  maids,  the 
queen's  service  must  have  been  quite  large  for  the  time  and  place. 
And  we  should  imagine  the  king's  own  to  be  still  more  numerous. 
But  Alfred's  interpretation  is  not  the  only  possible  one.  Most 
likely  the  eleven  were  of  Edwin's  own  service.  Whether  the 
author  is  accurate  or  not  is  immaterial.  He  evidently  saw 
nothing  strange  in  the  story,  and  in  his  own  day  the  king's  house- 
hold must  have  been  quite  large.  In  describing  King  Oswin's 
liberality,  he  says :  'from  all  sides  and  from  nearly  every  province 
men,  even  of  the  noblest  blood,  rushed  to  his  service  (minis- 
teriiim).'^^ 

The  relationship  between  the  king  and  his  thegns  seems  as  a 
rule  to  have  been  a  permanent  one,  especially  in  cases  where  a 
gift  of  land  was  a  consideration.  But,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
lands  and  honors  might  be  lost,  and  with  them  the  royal  favor. 
However,  a  thegn  might  also  be  dismissed  in  grace.  Benedict 
Biscop,  a  young  nobleman,  served  King  Oswy  as  minister  and 
received  a  suitable  estate  from  his  master  before  he  was  twenty- 
five  years  old,  but  despising  earthly  possessions  he  left  the  royal 
service  and  went  to  Rome  (ca.  653 ).^*'  In  a  Kentish  charter  of 
762  the  grantor  refers  to  himself  as  yEthelbirht's  minister  during 
the  life  of  that  king."^  This  form  of  statement  and  the  fact  that 
no  title  is  joined  to  his  signature  lead  us  to  infer  that  he  had 
ceased  to  be  a  minister.  A  thegn,  it  seems,  might  be  permitted 
to  transfer  his  allegiance  from  one  royal  master  to  another  ;^^  but 
strangest  of  all,  it  was  apparently  possible  for  him  to  serve  two 
lords  at  the  same  time,  as  their  'common  minister/^^ 

The  history  of  thegnhood  after  the  eighth  century  closely  re- 
sembles that  of  the  earlier  comitatus:  the  king's  household  became 
the  birth-place  of  a  new  landed  aristocracy.     As  the  Anglo-Saxon 


»»//.  E.,  Ill,  14. 

""Bede,  Opera,  II,  140. 

^^K.  C.  D.,  No.  109 :  Ego  Dumuiald  minister,  dum  aduiuerit,  IncHtae  me- 
moriae regis  Aethelberti.  . .  . 

"^Bede  tells  of  a  thegn,  a  prisoner  of  war,  who  got  his  ransom  money  from 
the  king  of  Kent,  the  son  of  Queen  /TSthelthryth's  sister.  The  prisoner  had  once 
been  the  minister  of  .ICthelthryth  or  of  her  sister  ;  but  at  the  time  of  his  cap- 
ture he  served  Ecgfrith,  king  of  Northumbrla  and  ^Ethelthryth's  husband.  H.  E., 
IV,  22. 

»'In  801,  the  Mercian  king  and  his  brother,  the  king  of  Kent,  conveyed 
lands  to  "SuiOhune,  nostro  in  commune  mlniatro."     K.  O.  D.,  No.  179. 
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king  was  not  in  the  habit  of  legislating  for  his  court,  the  mention 
of  his  thegns  in  the  last  Kentish  laws  implies  that  they  had  ac- 
quired a  position  away  from  the  royal  presence  and  were  no 
longer  in  constant  attendance  upon  their  master.  Whether  the 
practice  of  rewarding  the  ministri  with  lands  was  common  during 
the  earlier  period  cannot  be  known:  all  the  extant  charters  of 
the  seventh  century  are  issued  to  ecclesiastics  or  to  laymen  for 
ecclesiastical  purposes.®*  The  same,  with  perhaps  five  excep- 
tions,^^ is  true  of  the  eighth  century  grants  before  Offa's  reign 
(757-96).  During  the  second  half  of  the  century  lay  grantees 
become  more  numerous,  and  several  of  the  transfers  are  to  king's 
ministri.  That  the  ministri  were  specially  favored  by  OfTa  ap- 
pears from  two  restoration  charters  issued  by  Coenwulf  (798- 
819),  under  whom  a  clerical  reaction  seems  to  have  set  in.** 
Owing  to  warfare  and  unsettled  conditions,  the  records  of  the 
ninth  century  are  not  very  satisfactory ;  but,  such  as  they  are, 
they  show  an  increasing  number  of  grants  to  laymen.  This 
tendency  appears  to  have  culminated  about  the  middle  of  the 
tenth  century.  Edward's  charters  (901-24)  are  nearly  all  to 
churchmen.  Under  ^thelstan  (925-40)  there  is  a  decided  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  landed  Sfifts  to  ministri.     Of  the  extant 


"The  grant  of  Wulfhere  (Mercia,  624  or  674)  to  his  kinsman  Berhfrith 
(Birch,  Cartul.,  No.  32)  can  hardly  be  considered  genuine.  It  is  signed  by 
two  bishops,  Wita  and  Totta.  Wina  and  Tuda  are  probably  meant,  but  Tuda 
died  ten  years  before  the  grant  was  made.     See  Stubbs,  Reg.  Sacr.  Anglic,  3. 

»^K.  C.  D.,  Nos.  79,  90,  101,  117,  1001;  Birch,  Cartul.,  No.  203  (apparently 
a  duplicate  of  K.  C.  D.,  No.  117).  In  No.  90  ^thelbald  (Mercia,  716-43)  gives 
land  to  Osred  his  "ministro.  .  .valde  fideli  qui  est  de  stirpe  non  ignobill 
prosapia  regali  gentis  huicciorum".  Th's  is  the  earliest  recorded  grant  to  a 
thegn.  No.  117  Is  a  grant  by  Uhtred  (Hwiccas,  767)  to  "fideli  meo  ministro 
aedelmundo".  No.  1001  may  be  a  grant  to  a  churchman.  It  should  be  added 
that  the  fact  that  so  few  charters  conveying  lands  to  laymen  are  extant  does 
not  necessarily  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  such  gifts  were  but  rarely  made. 
The  documents  would  not  be  so  lilsely  to  be  preserved  as  those  of  the  church. 

**The  first  of  these  relates  to  lands  which  at  one  time  had  been  given  by 
King  Egbert  to  his  thegn  Aldhun ;  and  this  one,  going  beyond  the  sea,  had 
given  it  to  the  church  at  Canterbury.  But  afterwards  Offa  annulled  this  grant 
and  distributed  the  lands  among  his  thegns,  saying  that  it  was  not  right  for 
his  minister  to  hand  the  estate  over  into  the  power  of  another:  "Sed  harum 
postmodum  possessiones  terrarum  Offa, .  .  .immutauit  suisque  distribuit  mln- 
Istris,  dicens  injustum  esse  quod  minister  e.ius  praeSumpserit  terram  sibl  a 
domino  distributam  absque  ejus  testimonio  In  alterius  postestatem  dare. . . 
K.  C.  D.,  No.  1020.  The  same  year  the  king  restored  to  a  church  at  Dover 
certain  lands  "quas  olim  rex  Offa  eidem  aecclesiae  ablatas  suls  contulit  mlnls- 
tris, ..."  Ibid.,  No.  1021.  In  840  Berhtulf  of  Mercia  restored  certain  lands 
which  he  had  taken  from  the  church  at  Worcester  and  'given  to  his  own  men'. 
n>id..  No.  245. 
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charters  dating  from  the  reigns  of  Edmund  (940-46),  Eadred 
(946-55)  and  Eadwig  (955-59),  only  a  minor  fraction  record 
grants  to  the  church.  Edgar  (959-75)  was  more  Hberal  in  en- 
dowing ecclesiastics,  but  even  he  distributed  lands  more  freely 
among  his  thegns. 

Occasionally  the  particular  office  of  the  person  endowed  is 
specified,®'^  but  more  commonly  minister  is  the  only  title  employed. 
In  nearly  every  case  immunities,  more  or  less  extensive,  went 
with  the  land.  It  seems  that  from  the  accession  of  OflFa  (757) 
the  Old  English  kings  made  a  deliberate  effort  to  build  up  an 
aristocracy  of  land-owners.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ntinistri 
were  eager  for  territorial  possessions.®^  In  his  'Epistle  to  Egbert' 
Bede  gives  us  a  vivid  picture  of  official  rapacity  in  Northumbria 
in  the  generation  before  Offa.  The  subject  is  monastic  corrup- 
tion brought  about  largely  by  the  purchase  of  monasteries  by 
the  king's  men :  'thus  there  are  many  who  are  called  abbots  and 
at  the  same  time  prefects  or  thegns  or  servants  of  the  king.'^' 
This  condition  seems  to  have  been  general  all  over  the  land,^  and 
had  existed,  we  are  told,  about  thirty  years.^ 

The  thegns  thus  endowed  with  lands  or  local  offices  naturally 
could  not  be  constantly  present  at  the  royal  court.  But  their 
personal  relationship  to  the  king  did  not  cease;  nominally,  they 
still  belonged  to  his  household.  We  read  in  the  'Promotion  Law' 
that  a  churl  might  become  a  thegn,  if  he  had,  among  other  things, 


"'As  for  instance  A'.  C  D.,  No.  489,  a  grant  to  "cuidam  cubicularlo"  ;  ibid.. 
No.   503,   lands  given   to    "cuidam   camerarlo",   etc. 

»*The  biographies  of  the  English  saints  show  us  mere  striplings  hovering 
about  the  royal  court,  all  doubtless  expecting  future  rewards.  See  Memorial* 
of  8t.  Dunstofij  11 ;  Hist.  York,  I,  4. 

**Oj}era,  II,  219:  Atque  ita  ordine  perverse  innumeri  sint  Inventi,  qui  le 
abbates  pariter  et  praefectos  sive  ministros  aut  famulos  regis  appellant,  qui 
etsi  aliquid  vitae  monasterialis  ediscere  laici  non  experiendo. . .  Cf.  Hist.  York, 
I,  410-11. 

'There  were  evidently  thegns  in  all  the  kingdoms.  But  after  the  establieh- 
ment  of  the  Danelaw,  thegnhood  seems  to  have  flourished  mainly  in  the  south. 
Nearly  all  the  royal  grants  of  the  tenth  century  are  of  lands  south  of  the 
Thames  ;  a  few  are  located  in  the  counties  on  the  north  banlc ;  extremely  few 
In  the  northern  counties.  In  that  region  the  social  system  was  somewhat  dif- 
ferent, being  based  on  the  Norse  ideas  of  a  free  yeomanry.  See  Steenstrup, 
Dvmelag,  103. 

'The  Epistola  was  written  in  734  or  735.  The  movement,  then,  would  date 
from  about  700,  or  soon  after  the  time  when  the  thegn  first  appears  In  the 
Bources. 
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a  'seat  and  special  service  in  the  king's  hall.'^  The  term  used  for 
special  service  is  sunder-note.  This  probably  signified  some  par- 
ticular duty,  the  same  for  all  such  thegns,  established  by  custom 
once  for  all.  The  word  seems  to  be  thus  used  in  Beowulf:  the 
king  had  retired  and  a  watch  'attended  to  the  special  service.'* 
Judging  from  the  context  we  should  take  this  to  mean  serving 
as  a  guard.  In  the  Rectitudines^  mention  is  made  of  heafod- 
weard,  head-ward,  a  service  that  the  thegn  owes  to  his  king  and 
the  geneat  to  his  lord.^  Schmid's  opinion,  that  this  was  the  duty 
to  guard  the  royal  head  when  the  king  came  into  that  particular 
region,  is  probably  correct.^  The  term  is  used  in  a  similar  sense 
by  the  Anglian  poets.^  It  appears  from  Asser's  account  that  the 
thegns  of  Alfred's  day  had  a  similar  duty  to  perform.  'For  the 
satellites  of  the  aforesaid  king  were  most  prudently  divided  into 
three  cohorts  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  first  division  remained 
and  served  at  the  royal  court  day  and  night  for  a  month ;  when 
the  month  was  ended,  another  division  coming,  the  first  departed 
for  home.'^  Here  we  have  thegns  living  abroad  throughout  the 
realm,  but  whose  duty  it  is  to  give  one-third  of  their  time  to  the 
king's  service  at  the  royal  vill.  Fifty  years  later  we  find  the 
thegns  making  similar  periodic  visits  to  the  king's  court.  The 
authority  for  this  statement  is  a  passage  in  Edmund's  laws :  'And 
I  further  make  known,  that  I  will  have  in  my  household  no  one 


^Schmld,  Oesetze,  Anhang  V: 

And  gif  ceorl  ge{>eah,  J>8et  he  hsefBe.  C:,- 

fullice  fif  hida  agenes  landes, 
eirlcan  and  kycenan,  bell-hus  and  burh-geat, 
setl  ajid  sunder-note  on  cynges  healle, 
J>onne  was  be  fxinonforS  I)egeii-rihtes  weorOe. 
The  document  is  thought  to  date  from  the  tenth  century,  but  does  not  pretend 
to  describe  conditions  as  they  were  at  the  time  of  its  authorship  :   it  gives  the 
law  as  'it  was  whilom',     .-ee  Stevenson,  Burh-geat-setl,  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.,  XII, 
489-92. 

*  Sundor-nytte  beheold  ymb  aldor  Dena   (11.  667-6S). 

*A  tenth  century  document.  See  Leo,  Rectitudines,  222  ff.  ;  Seebohm,  Eng- 
lish Village  Community,  129. 

•Schmld,  Oesetzc,  Anhang  III,  1,  2. 

'.Cf.  Old  Norse  hcifuOvorOr,  the  term  applied  to  the  personal  guard  of  the 
Norwegian  kings.     See  Keyser,  Eftcrladte  Sl:riftcr,  II,   78. 

*The  Assyrian  sentinels  guarding  Holofernes'  camp  are  called  heafod-weardaa. 
Judith.  239.  Wiglaf  kept  heafod-weard  over  the  body  of  his  dead  lord.  Beoic, 
2906-10. 

"Petrie's  Monuvicnta,  495:  In  tribus  namque  cohortibus  praefati  regis  satel- 
lites prudentissime  dividebantur,  ita  ut  prima  cohors  uno  mense  in  curto  reglo 
die  noctuque  administrans  commoraretur,  menseque  finito,  et  advenlente  alia 
cohorte,  prima  domum  redibat. 
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who  has  been  guilty  of  shedding  human  blood,  before  he  shall 
have  submitted  to  divine  penance  and  all  that  is  proper,  as  the 
bishop  shall  instruct  him  in  whose  shire  it  be.'^"  Evidently  the 
members    of   Edmund's    household    dwelt   in    different    shires. ^^ 

Our  conclusion  then  must  be  that,  while  there  doubtless  was  a 
permanent  court,  there  was  also  a  body  of  household  thegns 
whose  presence  at  this  court  was  occasional  only,  or  at  stated 
times,  but  whose  duties  nevertheless  were  definite  and  well  under- 
stood. Analogous  to  this  is  the  Norse  system  as  described  in 
Speculum  Regale.  The  author  of  this  work  recognizes  five 
classes  among  the  king's  servants,  his  classification  being  based 
on  the  amount  and  character  of  the  service  rendered.  Two  of 
these  classes  are  made  up  of  absentees  who  rarely  come  to  the 
court,  but  who  also  have  duties  to  perform,  the  specially  important 
duty  being  to  assist  the  king's  officer  in  executing  royal  mandates 
in  their  region.^^ 

That  the  English  king  would  employ  the  thegns  at  his  court 
as  special  agents  in  matters  not  exactly  in  the  hands  of  his  regular 
officials  is  almost  self-evident  and  readily  inferred  from  the 
language  of  the  sources. ^^  But  that  the  absentee-thegn  possessed 
any  local  executive  functions  is  not  so  readily  shown.  The 
thegn  who  had  thriven  to  the  extent  that  he  served  the  king  and 


"II,  4:  Eac  ic  cy^e,  faet  ic  nelle  socne  habban  to  minum  hirede  tone,  !>& 
mannes  blod  geate,  fer  he  hsebbe  godcunde  bote  underfangen  anc  wiC  fa  meegCe- 
gebet  on  bote  befangen,  and  to  aelcum  rihte  gebogen,  swa  biscop  him  tsece,  I>a 
hit  on  his  scyre  sy. 

The  translation  is  disputed,  the  uncertain  element  being  the  word  socne.  Lie- 
bermann's  rendering  is  clearly  conjecture.  Schmid  thinks  the  sentence  is  corrupt. 
The  translation  given  in  the  text  is  based  on  Steenstrup's  interpretation  (Dane- 
lag,  211),  which  appears  to  me  to  be  correct,  and,  if  accepted,  malses  the  pass- 
age clear. 

''This  Interpretation  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  criminal  seems  to  be  sutn 
Jcct  to  a  shire-bishop  and  not  to  the  court  clergy. 

"Speculum  Regale,  260  flf.  As  will  be  shown  later,  there  are  good  reasons- 
for  thinking  that  the  organization  of  the  royal  court  in  Norway  was  In  many 
respects  a  copy  of  the  English  hired  as  it  was  in  .35thelred's  day.  We  should 
therefore  expect  to  find  the  English  thegns  of  the  tenth  century  performing  to 
some  extent  the  same  functions  as  the  king's  men  performed  in  Norway  twa 
centuries  later. 

"WTien  the  Lord  has  a  special  message  to  deliver  to  men,  he  sends  his  thegn 
or  his  high-thegn.  See  Daniel,  441-43  ;  Instances  from  the  Genesis  have  been 
given  in  another  connection.  We  read  that  a  king  once  sent  Saint  Wulfstan, 
then  qne  of  his  ministrl,  to  assist  a  bishop  in  enforcing  obedience.  Chronicon 
Monastcrii  de  Ahingdo7i,  II,  260.  .T'^lfric,  writing  on  the  eve  of  Danish  rule, 
speaks  of  thegns  as  ambassadors  and  military  commanders.  Lives,  The  Macca- 
bees, 330  flf.     Cf.  Cook,  Biblical  Quotations,  100  :  Naaman  a  thegn. 
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'rode  as  his  mounted  messenger  at  his  household'"  evidently  re- 
ceived his  orders  at  court.  Still,  that  the  thegn  came  to  be  an 
important  factor  in  the  local  administration  appears  from  numer- 
ous passages  in  the  laws.  In  Northumbria  he  seems  to  have 
assisted  in  collecting  church-dues.^^  In  London  he  evidently- 
served  as  peace  officer.^"  One  of  ^thelstan's  laws  provides 
punishment  for  a  thegn  who  shall  have  taken  a  bribe.^^  The 
phrase,  'I  and  my  thegns/  used  in  Edgar's  law/^  puts  a  special 
emphasis  on  this  order  of  men  and  indicates  that  they  were  in- 
vested with  considerable  authority. 

To  assign  a  constitutional  position  to  the  holders  of  thegn- 
right  is,  however,  extremely  difficult.^^  Feudal  analogies  will 
not  help  much  to  clear  up  matters,  for  all  thegns  did  not  have 
land.^°  It  seems  that  the  king's  men  were  in  a  great  measure 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  local  authorities.  Their  land-dues  were 
nearly  all  to  the  king.-^  Says  ^thelred,  'no  man  shall  have  soc 
over  a  king's  thegn  but  the  king  himself.'^-  Edgar  magnani- 
mously permits  the  townsmen  to  examine  herds  of  live  cattle 
belonging  to  himself  and  to  his  thegns.-^  'In  every  shire  and 
borough  the  king  has  the  rights  of  his  kingship  and  the  thegn 


^^Schmid,  Oesetze,  Anhang  V,  3.  For  a  corrected  translation  see  Steenstmp, 
Danelag,  183.  Seebohm's  rendering  of  "on  liis  hired"  as  "with  his  house- 
hold" I  am  not  able  to  accept.  I  must  also  reject  his  translation  of  radstefne 
as  "on  his  summons".     Tribal  Custom  in  Anglo-Scucon  Law,  368. 

'"Schmid,  Gesetze,  Anhang  II,  57. 

^'^Laus  of  JEthelstan,  VI,  11. 

"V,  I  :  3,  4. 

"IV,  A,  6. 

**Much  of  what  has  been  written  on  thegnage  deals  with  the  institution 
mainly  as  it  was  just  before  the  Conquest.  Thus  Maitland,  Domesday  Book 
and  Beyond,  161  ff.  As  for  the'  earlier  thegn,  Seebohm  regards  him  as  "a  sol- 
dier first  of  all  things".  English  Village  Coinmunity,  135.  Stubbs  virtually 
holds  the  same  opinion.  C.  H.,  I,  172.  Schmid  seems  to  believe  that  the  bond 
of  service  that  held  the  thegn  to  the  king  was  dissolved  at  some  period  before 
900  and  that  subsequently  thegnright  was  based  on  territorial  holdings  with  an 
irresistible  tendency  to  become  hereditary.  Gesetze,  666.  An  effort  Is  some- 
times made  to  distinguish  between  king's  thegn  and  common  thegn  (see  Pollock 
and  Maitland,  History  of  English  Law,  10)  but  such  a  distinction  can  hardly 
be  established  before  the  eleventh  century.  While  the  military  and  territorial 
elements  of  thegnhood  are  important  considerations,  I  believe  they  are  subor- 
dinate to  that  of  personal  relationship  to  the  king. 

^Laws  of  JEthelstan,  VI,  11:  ...and  be  healfum  fam  aeic  minra  ^egna  pe 
gelandod  sy.  .  .  . 

'^  Schmid,  Oesetze,  Anhang  III,  1,  Rpctitudines. 

"Laws  of  ^thelred.  III,  11 :  And  nan  man  nage  nane  socne  ofer  cynges  tegen 
buton  cyng  sylf. 

^Laws  of  Edgar,  IV,  B,  13. 
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those  of  his  thegnship.'^*  In  addition  to  legal  privilege  and 
social  prestige  the  thegn  apparently  enjoyed  great  wealth.^^ 
Constitutional  writers  have  generally  supposed  that  five  hides 
were  necessary  to  make  up  a  noble  estate,^^  and  it  is  quite  prob- 
able that  such  was  originally  the  rule.^^  If  'whilom'  a  churl 
wished  to  become  a  thegn,  he  had  to  have  five  hides  at  least  ;^' 
but  land  alone  was  not  sufficient.  The  development  of  this 
landed  nobility  extended  over  a  period  of  at  least  three  hundred 
years.  In  this  evolution  the  rights  of  thegnship  became  hered- 
itary^®— soon  men  were  thegn-born  as  well  as  churl-bom  ^° — 
and  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  estates  could  have  been  kept  intact. 
On  this  point  the  charters  shed  no  light,  ^thelbald's  grant  to 
Osred,  perhaps  the  earliest  transfer  of  land  to  a  minister  of  which 
we  have  the  record,  is  of  twenty  cassati.^^  After  that  the  char- 
ters involve  land-grants  of  varying  extent,  but  usually  not  less 
than  five  hides.^^ 

But  the  thegn  was  not  always  merely  a  household  servant  or 
a  local  dignitary,  he  might  also  be  a  member  of  the  national 
assembly.  The  privilege  of  membership  in  the  king's  council 
seems  to  have  originated  in  the  royal  household.  We  have  an 
early  account  of  the  deliberations  of  such  a  gemot  in  Bede's 
account  of  Edwin's  conversion. ^^  Prominent  among  the  mem- 
btrs  was  Cefi,  the  heathen  ealdorhisceop  of  Alfred's  version.  He 
presided  over  the  sanctuary  in  the  'town'  where  the  council  was 
held,  and,  as  this  was  probably  a  royal  vill,  we  should  fancy  that 


"Laws  of  Edgar,  IV,  B,  2. 

^K.  C.  n..  No.  805  (1046-60).  One  Toki  is  represented  as  "praepotens  vlr  et 
diues  minister  regis",  .l^lfric  frequently  spealis  of  wealthy  thegns.  See  Lives, 
I,  154  ;  Homilies,  II,  172  ;  where  thegns  are  spoken  of  as'  desiring  convents  to 
be  built  on  their  lands.  The  Lav^s  of  Edgar  (II,  2)  have  a  provision  directed 
against  such  of  his  men  as  had  churches  on  their  book-lands.  Wulfstan  informs 
us  that  thegns   frequently   had   serfs'.     Ilomilies,  162-68. 

="Stubbs,  C.  //.,  I,  173.  Cf.  Maitland,  Domesday  Book  and  Beyond,  164; 
Pollock  and  Maitland,  History  of  English  Laio,  I,  10.  Little  (Geslths  and 
Thegns,  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.,  IV,  723-29)  combats  the  five-hide  theory,  but  not  with 
entire  success. 

"See  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.,  IV,  728:  Little,  Geslths  and  Thegns. 

=»Schmid,  Oeaetze,  Anhang  V,  2. 

»See  ibid.,  600. 

««76id.,  Anhang  I,  5  (Gerocdnes  betweox  Dunsetan)  :  ...sy  he  ^eRen-bo^en,  sy 
he  ceorl-boren .  .  . 

s'iC.  C.  D.,  No.  90  (716-43).  Uhtrcd's  grant  to  ifJthelmund  (767)  conveys 
five  trlbutarla.     K.  C.  D.,  No.  117. 

82 In  many  instances  the  lands  were  formerly  held  by  the  grantee's  father. 

"H.  E.,  II,  13.     Cf.  Freeman's  view  of  the  earlier  asBemblies.     N.  C,  I,  67  ff. 
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Cefi  belonged  to  the  royal  court  as  king's  priest.  Bede  is  not 
explicit  on  this  point:  but  Alfred  understands  the  phrase  nulliis 
tuorunt  to  mean  nulliis  tuorum  ministrorum,  and  accordingly 
translates  it  'none  of  thy  thegns ;'  he  regards  Cefi  as  a  king's  thegn. 

It  may  be  that  after  the  establishment  of  Christianity  the  Chris- 
tian bishop,  who  usually  stood  close  to  the  king,  stepped  into  the 
position  of  the  heathen  priest;  when  dioceses  multiplied  the  new 
bishops  may  have  been  accorded  the  same  privileges  as  the  earlier 
ones.  Along  with  the  ecclesiastics  and  other  dignitaries  an  indef- 
inite number  of  ministri  came  to  the  council.  These  were  prob- 
ably designated  by  the  king.^*  That  the  king  controlled  the  mem- 
bership of  the  assembly  appears  from  the  fact  that  priests  were 
admitted  to  Edward's  witenagemot  but  excluded  by  his  succes- 
sors.^^ Some  kings  admitted  abbots,  others  did  not.  Nor  does 
it  seem  necessary  that  the  same  ministri  be  in  attendance  from 
reign  to  reign.  In  one  reign  the  attendance  might  be  large ;  in 
the  next  small.  The  high-water  mark  was  reached  in  ^thelstan's 
day,  when  more  than  fifty  fninistri  attended  a  gemot.^*^ 

The  institution  of  thegnship  in  the  older  sense  seems  to  have 
wholly  disappeared  in  the  reign  of  Cnut.  The  name  indeed  re- 
mained, but  apparently  its  application  was  limited  to  a  class  of 
men  holding  land  by  a  peculiar  form  of  tenure.  And  frequently 
the  title  is  used  so  loosely  in  Cnut's  documents  as  to  justify  the 
statement  that  to  the  Danes  and  their  king  thegn  did  not  mean  a 
member  of  the  native  nobility,  but  simply  a  subject,  as  it  did  in 
the  North.  In  a  royal  writ  from  the  early  years  of  his  reign, 
Cnut  addresses  all  freemen  as  thegns  twelf-hynde  and  tivi-hynde ;^'' 
and  his  classification  of  thegns  into  those  nearest  the  king  and 
'lesser  thegns'^*  suggests  the  elaborate  system  of  classes  tliat 
prevailed  in  his  other  kingdoms,  especially  Norway,  where  the 


**Kemble  seems  to  think  that  every  freeman  had  a  theoretical  right  to  attend 
the  witenagemot.  Scuc.  in  Eng.,  II,  201.  The  same  view  In  a  more  extreme  form 
Is  presented  by  Freeman.  .V.  C,  I,  68,  69,  and  Appendix  Q.  Stubbs  apparently 
holds  that  the  ministri  who  attended  the  council  were  nominated  by  the  king. 
G.  H.,  I,  135,  140.     Cf.  Gneist,  Englische  Verfassungsgeschichte,  81-84. 

=«>There  can  be  little  doubt  that  such  documents  as  Nos.  337,  1082,  1084  (oth- 
ers could  be  cited)   in  Kemble's'  collection  were  issued  at  meetings  of  the  witan. 

s«ff.  C.  D.,  No.  353  (931).  See  also  No.  364  (934).  Cf.  Stubbs,  G.  H.,  I, 
140. 

"K.  G.  D.,  No.  731  (1013-20)  :  Cnut  cing  gret  Lyflng  arcebisceop  and  God- 
wine  bisceop and  ealle  mine     egnas  twelfhynde  and  twihynde  freondllce. 

•^Laws  of  Cnut,  II,  71 :  1,  2,  3. 
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earliest  codes  recognize  six  intervening  classes  between  the  king 
and  the  serf.^*^  We  are  safe  in  affirming  that  the  thegn  was  not 
regarded  as  a  member  of  Cnut's  household :  as  guardian  of  the 
king's  person  and  perhaps  of  the  royal  interests  throughout  the 
realm,  the  house-carle  had  taken  his  place.*"  We  have,  however, 
passed  the  point  where  a  discussion  of  thegnhood  with  reference 
to  the  royal  court  can  be  a  fruitful  one. 

Before  the  Danish  invasion,  however,  the  ministri  were  some- 
thing more  than  great  landed  proprietors  with  certain  military 
obligations ;  they  composed  an  aristocracy  bound  to  the  king  by 
peculiar  personal  ties  and  forming  an  extension  of  his  court  into 
the  various  parts  of  his  kingdom.  From  the  humbler  realms  of 
household  service,  the  order  had  risen,  first  to  the  plane  of  honor 
as  a  royal  comitatus,  and  next  to  the  plane  of  influence  as  a 
landed  nobility.  In  the  days  of  its  prosperity  it  formed  the  great 
outer  circle  of  the  royal  service.  But  there  was  also  an  inner 
circle  of  thegns  whose  duties  kept  them  in  constant  attendance 
at  the  palace.  These  officials  will  be  the  subject  of  the  chapters 
following. 


"See  Munch,  N.  F.  H.,  I,  1,  143. 

"The  house-carles  will  be  considered  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  KING'S  REEVE:     PRAEFECTUS  REGIS.''^ 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  distinction,  in  the  Kentish  kingdom,  between  local  and 
central  authorities.  From  the  language  used  in  the  Laws  of 
^thelbirht,  we  should  infer  that  the  king  was  in  direct  contact 
with  his  people,  that  the  ruler  summoned  the  folk  to  the  royal 
vill  and  dealt  out  justice  in  person.*^  But  soon  a  shadowy 
•official  emerges,  a  sort  of  an  intermediary  between  the  lord  and 
the  people.  The  king's  reeve  may  be  as  old  as  the  English  king- 
ship, but  we  catch  our  first  glimpses  of  him  about  the  year  700.*^ 

That  the  reeve  was  a  household  official  in  the  narrower  sense 
of  the  term  seems  to  be  apparent  from  certain  allusions  in  the 
earliest  sources ;  that  he  at  times  acted  in  a  more  public  capacity 
seems  equally  clear.  But  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighth  century 
it  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  what  relates  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  royal  domicile  and  what  may  be  called  public  admin- 
istration. As  the  gerefa  of  later  Anglo-Saxon  history  was  a 
local  functionary,  the  question  naturally  arises  whether  the  early 
praefectiis  is  not  the  later  pracposihis,  scir-gerefa  or  sheriff.  We 
shall  have  to  consider  this  possibility  before  proceeding  further. 


"As  the  historic  development  of  the  royal  reeveship  differs  In  many  important 
respects  from  that  of  the  other  household  officers,  I  have  preferred  to  treat  the 
subject  in  a  separate  chapter. 

"C.  2  :  Gif  cynlng  his  leode  to  him  gehateS  and  heom  mon  {)aer  yfel  gedo,  II 
bote  and  cyninge  L  scillinga.  See  also  Laws  of  Hlotar  and  Eadric,  7.  Recov- 
ered stolen  property  was  to  be  brought  to  the  king's  hall,  "to  cynges  sele," 
whenever  possible.  The  same  custom  of  royal  judgment  seems  to  have  been  the 
ruling  one  in  Mercia.     See  K.  C.  D.,  Nos.  210   (816)   and  10.6   (796-821). 

*'For  the  subject  of  the  king's  reeve  see  Kemble.  Scud,  in  Enrj.,  II,  169-71; 
Stubbs,  C.  H.,  I,  372 ;  Green,  Conqu.  of  Eng.,  229,  524  ;  Schmld,  Oesetze,  597.  In 
none  of  these  discussions  are  any  satisfactory  conclusions  reached,  mainly  be- 
cause the  subject  is  usually  studied  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  shire  organ- 
ization. 
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To  have  a  shire-reeve  we  must  have  a  shire,  a  more  or  less 
■definite  territorial  circumscription  within  which  the  reeve  exer- 
cises certain  recognized  authority.  But  to  show  that  such  an 
administrative  area  existed  before  the  reign  of  Alfred  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult.  Scir  is  an  old  word  in  Anglo-Saxon,  but  its  terri- 
torial significance  is  not  the  most  ancient.  The  earliest  meaning 
that  we  can  distinctly  make  out  is  official  duties  or  functions.** 
In  the  Erfurt  Glossary,  which  probably  dates  from  the  seventh 
century,  scir  is  used  to  translate  procuration^  The  word  fre- 
quently appears  in  Alfred's  version  of  Bede's  history,  but  nearly 
always  with  an  ecclesiastical  significance.  Sometimes  it  refers 
to  the  duties  and  functions  of  an  office,*®  sometimes  to  the  terri- 
torial limits  within  which  these  are  exercised.*"  Bede's  provincia 
is  almost  universally  translated  msegV,  a  word  with  a  tribal  rather 
than  a  territorial  meaning.*^  The  fact  that  scir  occurs  almost 
everywhere  in  the  Chronicle  merely  proves  that  such  administra- 
tive areas  existed  at  the  time  of  its  compilation,  which  can  hardly 
have  antedated  Alfred's  reign.  More  pertinent  are  certain  chap- 
ters in  the  Laws  of  Ine.  But  the  judge  or  sciriuan*^  alluded  to 
in  the  first  of  these  may  be  an  official  in  the  general  sense,  one 
who  holds  a  scir  or  office.  The  threat  that  an  ealdorman  might 
lose  his  scir^'^  would  at  first  sight  appear  to  prove  the  presence  of  a 
shire  in  Wessex  as  early  as  this  reign  (688?-726?).  In  later  Saxon 
times  the  ealdorman  may  have  been  the  highest  official  of  the 
shire,  but  an  examination  of  the  use  of  the  term  in  early  English 
documents  shows  the  impossibility  of  arguing  from  the  use  of 
this  title.     Any  person  invested  with  authority  might  be  called 


"The  Roman  term  provincia  has  a  similar  history.  It  first  signified  ofilcial 
functions ;  later  it  was  applied  to  the  area  over  which  an  ofilcial  exercised  a 
delegated  authority.     See  Marquardt,  Romische  Staatsverwaltung,  I,  497-98. 

"Sweet,  Oldest  English  Texts,  82.  For  the  probable  date  of  the  glossary  see 
ibid.,  2,  624. 

*«Scir  or  bisceopscir  is  used  to  translate  episcopatus  (III,  21),  praesulatus 
(V,  19),  and  cura  episcopi  (IV,  27).  Cura  monasterii  is  rendered  mynstersclr 
(V,  19). 

*'Such  as  parrochia   (IV,  13)   and  diocesls   (IV,  1). 

<^The  passage  in  which  Bede  narrates  the  conversion  of  the  prefect  of  Lincoln 
("praefectumque  Lindocoiinae  clvitatis. . .  .convertlt  ad  Dominum,"  II,  16)  might 
seem  to  point  to  a  shire-reeve ;  but  Alfred  disposes  of  the  suggestion  by  render- 
ing tLe  phrase,  "Lyndecylene  ceastre  gerefan."  Ceaster  Is  the  Anglicized  form  of 
castra  and  signifies  a  city  of  some  importance.  This  prefect  cannot  have  beea 
anything  but  a  clty-reev«,  burg-reeve,  or  port-reeve. 

"C.  8. 

"C.  36  :1. 
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an  ealdorman.^^  The  specific  meaning  that  the  word  had  in  the 
tenth  century  did  not  appear  till  after  the  time  of  Alfred.^-  The 
legal  provision  referred  to  may  mean  only  that  a  derelict  official 
should  lose  his  office.  A  stronger  argument  for  the  existence  of 
an  early  shire  is  found  in  chapter  39  of  the  same  laws,  which 
deals  with  illegal  moving  from  one  shire  to  another.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  Ine's  laws  have  come  down  to  us  in 
the  form  in  which  they  were  reenacted  by  Alfred.^^  While  we 
cannot  prove  that  they  were  changed  to  any  extent,  it  seems 
likely  that  two  intervening  centuries  would  make  it  necessary  to 
adapt  the  language  to  changed  conditions.  But  even  if  we  con- 
cede the  existence  of  shires  in  Wessex  before  700,  we  have  no 
evidence  whatever  on  which  to  base  an  argument  for  its  existence 
in  Northumbria  or  elsewhere.  In  his  account  of  King  Edwin's 
itineraries,  Bede  states  that  he  traveled  extensively  inter  civitates 
sive  villas  ant  provincias  suas.^*  Alfred  translates  this  phrase 
thus :  hetwyh  his  hamum  o\>\>e  be  tunum.  Here  would  have  been 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  use  scir;  but  here  as  elsewhere  it  is 
wanting. 

The  possibility  remains  that  the  prefect  may  have  been  the 
chief  of  a  more  strictly  local  organization^^  such  as  the  hundred. 
But  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  hundred  in  this  early  period  is 
even  more  difficult  than  to  show  that  the  shire  existed.  Henr)^ 
Adams ^®  and  Emil  Hildebrand"  have  suggested  that  the  phrases 
in  loco  and  in  regione,  frequently  used  in  determining  the  location 
of  lands,  may  refer  to  hundreds.  But  Steenstrup,  after  examin- 
ing the  language  of  the  charters  cited  to  support  this  view,  con- 
cludes that  these  terms  are  purely  geographical,  not  political.^* 


"In  Alfred's  translation  of  Bede's  history,  subregulus,  primus  dux,  dux  regis, 
princeps,  tribunus,  patricius,  praepositus  (of  a  monastery),  optimas,  major  natu, 
satrap,  are  all  called  ealdormen.  See  I,  7,  13,  18,  34  ;  II,  13  ;  III,  3  ;  IV,  12, 
15,  23.  The  villicus  who  was  Csedmon's  master  ("qui  sibl  praeerat")  is  also  spo- 
ken of  as  an  oaldorman  (IV,  24)  ;  similarly  the  elders  (majores)  of  a  monastery 
(V,  19)  and  the  chief  men  of  a  byrlg  (IV,  25). 

'^-As  shown  in  the  above  note. 

63  See  Schmid,  Oesetze,  Einleitung,  XXVII. 

"i7.  E.,  II,  16. 

'=He  could  not  have  been  a  town-reeve  as  that  official  is  usually  called  a  villi- 
cus  ;  Bede  uses  that  title  several  times. 

^'Essays  in  Anglo-Scuoon  Law   (Boston,  1876),  1-22. 

"Engelska  SamhaUsforhiiUanden,  53. 

">' Steenstrup,  Dwnelag,  80-81.  The  author  shows  that  the  regio  in  but  a  few- 
instances  corresponds  to  a  later  hundred.  He  thinks  these  became  nundreds  in 
later  times.  He  also  shows  that  several  of  the  regionesf  are  too  large  areas  to 
be  hundreds,  such  as  the  regio  Kent.     See  K.  C.  D.,  No.  1019. 
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An  examination  of  Alfred's  Bede  materially  strengthens  this 
view.  Locus  is  usually  translated  stozv,  the  common  Old  English 
word  for  place,  regio  is  frequently  rendered  land^^  Thus,  in 
regione  Siidergeona  becomes  'in  Surrey  land.'®*  Surrey  could 
hardly  have  been  a  hundred  only.  For  regio  in  the  phrases  in 
regione  Nordanhymbrorwn^^  and  in  regione  quae  vocatur  In^ 
feppingum,^-  Alfred  uses  not  land  but  ]>eodland,  the  land  of  a 
people  or  tribe.  When  a  word  is  used  for  such  large  areas  as 
Kent,  Surrey  and  Northumbria,  it  seems  impossible  to  maintain 
that  it  is  the  technical  Latin  term  for  the  Old  English  hundred. 

Praefectus,  like  its  Anglo-Saxon  equivalent  gerefa,  is  a  very 
general  term :  the  reeve  was  merely  a  deputy,  one  whose  authority 
is  all  derived  from  a  superior.  Any  owner  of  a  large  estate 
might  have  and  doubtless  did  have  a  reeve  to  whom  the  manage- 
ment was  largely  entrusted."^  Gerefa,^*  an  Anglo-Saxon  text 
from  the  reign  of  ^thelred,  is  devoted  to  the  duties  of  such  a 
manorial  official.  There  is  nothing  in  the  document  that  could 
suggest  to  us  that  the  reeve  under  discussion  might  be  the  official 
of  a  shire;  and  yet  he  is  called  a  shire-man,  scyrman,^^  and  'the 
one  who  holds  the  shire.'*"'  The  king,  as  the  greatest  landowner 
of  the  realm,  would  be  in  special  need  of  such  a  deputy.  The 
author  of  the  poem  Genesis,  who  regards  Abraham  as  but  little 
less  than  a  king,  calls  his  steward  Eliezer  his  gerefa.^'' 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  king's  reeve  in  the  laws  is  in  Ine's 
code  which  dates  from  the  same  period  as  the  Genesis.  'If  the 
theft  be  a  night  old,  let  those  who  have  seized  him  [the  thief] 
atone  for  the  guilt  on  the  term.s  they  may  be  able  to  arrange  with 
the  king  and  his  reeve. '^^     In  this  case  the  reeve  seems  to  be 


"^"In  regione  quae  vocatur  Loiilis  :"  "on  {)am  lande  te  Loidis  is  liaten"  (II, 
14)  ;  "in  regione  Gyrviorum  ;"  "on  Gyrwan  lande"  (IV,  6).  (In  a  list  of  terri- 
torial names  found  in  a  tenth  or  eleventh  century  manuscript,  the  Gyrwas  are 
represented  as  containing  1,200  hides.  Birch,  Cwrtul.,  No.  297.)  The  island  of 
Ely  is  also  called  a  regio  :  in  the  translation  we  find  "Elig  taet  land."    (IV,  19). 

«« on    SuSrigena   lande.      (IV,  6.) 

*^V,   12;    .  .on  I)eofllando  Norftanhvmbra. 

'"HI,  21 :   ...  .on  ])am  fieodlando  Ijr   is  nemned  on  Pepplngum. 

'^A  "praefectus  episcopi  nomine  Ilocca"  Is  mentioned  in  Eddi's  Life  of  Wilfrid, 
written  ca.  710.     Hist.  York,  I,  29. 

"Published  with  a  commentary  by  Liebermann  in  Anfflla,  9:251-66. 

""Swa  sceal  god  scyrman  his  hiafordes  healdan    (p.  260). 

•*Hede  seSe  scire  healde.  ...  (p.  259). 

«^L1.  2181,  2186. 

•*C.  73  :   ...  .Swa  hie  ge^ingian  meegen  wi6    cyning  and  his  gerefan. 
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acting  with  the  king  in  assessing  fines,  a  duty  which  naturally- 
would  fall  to  him  as  the  royal  steward.  In  the  Laws  of  Alfred 
there  is  a  significant  passage  relative  to  prisoners  who  are  brought 
to  the  king's  vill:^^  '. .  .and  let  his  kinsmen  feed  him  if  he  him- 
self have  no  meat.'^"  If  he  have  neither  meat  nor  kinsmen,  let 
the  king's  reeve  feed  him.'^^  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  there  was 
at  this  time  a  public  as  well  as  a  private  treasury  at  the  royal 
vill.  And  if  there  were  no  public  funds,  the  reeve  would  have 
to  draw  on  the  supplies  of  the  king's  own  household.  The  in- 
ference is  that  the  reeve  was  in  charge  of  the  king's  vill.'^^  That 
such  a  functionary  really  existed  is  shown  in  a  document  record- 
ing a  grant  of  land  by  Archbishop  /Ethelweard  in  805.  The 
lands  in  question  had  been  given  originally  by  'a  certain  good 
man,  Aldhelm  by  name,  who  was  prefect  of  the  royal  vill  in  this 
famous  state  [Kent].'"^ 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  reeve  as  an  official  whose- 
functions  were  fiscal  in  the  main.  But  he  might  have  other 
duties.  From  the  materials  presented  above  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  reeve  assisted  in  certain  judicial  matters.  In  one  instance 
a  prefect  was  sent  as  ambassador  across  the  Channel.  When  the 
Kentish  king  heard  of  the  coming  of  Theodore  of  Tarsus,  'he 
immediately  sent  to  him  Redfrid  his  reeve  (praefectum  suuni)  to 
bring  him  across.'^*  But  this  same  official  might  also  be  em- 
ployed as  a  military  chief.  We  read  of  prefects  holding  import- 
ant  military   strongholds   at   Dunbar    and    Bromnis.'^^     In     710 


8*This  law  refers  only  to  such  as  have  been  unfaithful  to  vows. 

">C.  1:2. 

"C.  1 :3  :  Gif  he  m£Bgas  nasbbe  o55e  tone  mete  naebbe,  fede  cyninges  gerefa 
hine. 

"That  the  prefect  was  intimately  connected  with  the  royal  court  appears  from 
a  passage  in  the  Chronicle  for  787.  We  read  of  a  gerefa  who  rode  down  to  the 
shore  to  meet  the  Norse  pirates  and,  not  knowing  who  they  were,  tried  to  drive 
them  to  the  king's  vill  :  "se  gerefa  ^aer  to  rad  and  hie  wolde  drifan  to  fiaes  cynges 
tun."  He  is  not  called  the  king's  reeve,  but  the  context  would  lead  us  to  believe 
that  he  was  such  an  official.  .53thelweard  calls  him  exactor  regis.  Kemble  under- 
stands this  to  mean  that  he  was  a  burggrave.  Sax.  in  Eng.,  II,  171.  But  .a^thel- 
weard,  who  wrote  two  centuries  after  the  fact,  probably  used  a  term  which  came 
nearest  describing  the  functions  of  the  reeve  in  his  own  day.  A  prefect  in  the 
earlier  sense  of  the  word  perhaps  did  not  exist  when  he  composed  his  Chronicle. 

''^K.  C.  D.,  No.  189  :  Hanc  praenominatam  terram  quidam  homo  bonus,  nomine 
aldhun,  qui  in  hac  regali  uilla  inlustris  civltatis  praefectus  fuit. . .  .tradidit. 

"Bede,  H.  E.,  IV,   I. 

''^Eist.  York.,  I,  51,  52,  54.  Eddi's  Life  of  WP-frid.  It  is  not  sure,  however, 
that  Eddi's  use  of  the  word  prefect  is  in  line  with  that  of  Bede  or  the  charters. 
It  seems  more  likely  that  he  has  a  more  purely  military,  oflBcer  in  mind.     Still, 
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Berctfrith,  a  prefect,  led  an  army  against  the  Picts/®  As  Osred 
ruled  in  Northumbria  at  that  time,  Florence  calls  this  general 
Berhtfrith  regis  Osredi  praefectus.'''^  Wulfheard,  who  is  spoken 
of  as  a  prefect  in  one  of  Egbert's  charters/*  is  mentioned  twice 
in  the  Chronicle  as  a  military  leader;  in  823  he  invaded  Kent  at 
the  head  of  a  large  army;  in  837  we  find  him  opposing  the 
Danes. 

The  prefect  begins  to  appear  among  those"  who  witnessed  the 
royal  grants  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century. 
Usually  only  one  prefect  signs ;  so  generally  is  this  true  that  a 
document  bearing  several  such  signatures  looks  suspicious. 
Twenty-seven  charters  dated  before  the  accession  of  Egbert  (824) 
are  signed  or  seem  to  be  signed  by  one  prefect  or  more.  Of 
these,  nine  must  be  rejected  as  forgeries  or  at  least  considered 
doubtful.'^®  Nearly  all  of  these  nine  are  signed  by  more  than 
one  prefect.^''  Of  the  remaining  eighteen,  thirteen  are  witnessed 
by  only  one  such  official.®^  Of  the  other  five  one  most  probably 
is  signed  by  presbyters  and  not  by  prefects.®^  Another  appears 
to  me  to  be  spurious. ^^  A  third  affords  no  means  of  determining 
whether  it  be  genuine  or  not.^*     Cynewulf's  grant  of  778  is  too 


the  strongholds  are  spoken  of  as  "urbee  regis."  Dunbar  is  located  on  what  was 
then  the  Scottish  frontier  not  far  from  Edinburgh,  and  was  doubtless  an  import- 
ant frontier  fortress.  Bromnis  has  not  been  located.  Bebbanburh  has  been  sug- 
gested and  also  Brunanburh.  Raine  (Hist.  York,  I,  51,  note)  suggests  Broom- 
ridge. 

"  Bede,  II.  E.,  V,  24  :     Berctf rid  praefectus  cum  Pictis  pugnavlt. 

"I,  48. 

«K.  C.  D.,  No.  1031. 

^"They  are  all  marked  with  an  asterisk  by  Kemble. 

*«Three  are  signed  by  one  prefect  (K.  C.  D.,  Nos.  93,  145,  985)  ;  five  by  more 
than  one  (Nos.  73,  102,  148,  174,  178)  ;  and  one  by  two  praepositi  (No.  187). 

»£:.  C.  D..  Nos.  86,  89,  108,  114,  121,  122,  127,  137,  152,  168,  1006;  Birch, 
Cwrtul.,  Nos.  208,  1334. 

'^The  abbreviations  p..  pr.  may  mean  presbyter,  princeps,  or  praefectus.  As  the 
document  in  question  (K.  C.  D.,  No.  156)  is  an  agreement  between  a  bishop  and 
one  who  lays  claim  to  episcopal  lands  and  Is  issued  at  a  synod,  I  conclude  that 
the  signatures  referred  to  are  presbyterial.  Excepting  the  king,  all  the  witnesses 
are  churchmen. 

*3  Birch,  Ca/rtul.,  No.  1331.  This  charter,  dated  739,  has  an  extensive  preamble 
and  boundaries  in  Saxon,  which  are  unusual  circumstances  in  this  early  period. 
The  Saxon  is  the  idiom  of  the  tenth  century  rather  than  of  the  eighth.  The  copy 
dates  from  the  eleventh  century.  However,  the  editors  of  the  Crawford  Collec- 
tion of  Charters   (Preface,  VIII)    pronounce  it  "apparently  genuine." 

^K.  O.  D.,  No.  131.  The  original  grant  of  Offa  to  Aldred  seems  genuine.  But 
Immediately  after  this  follows  Aldred's  grant  of  the  same  lands  to  a  church  In 
Worcester.  The  only  signatures  arc  those  of  Aldred  and  three  prefects.  In  the 
text  they  are  called  principes.  Two  of  them  witnessed  a  charter  of  the  following 
year  but  no  titles  appear.  The  fact  that  the  subregulus  of  the  Huiccas  has  three 
prefects  is  Itself  a  suspicious  circumstance. 
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mutilated  to  permit  a  final  decision. ^^  Aside  from  the  great 
variety  of  titles  joined  to  the  signatures  in  Beorhtric's  charter, 
there  is  nothing  unusual  about  it.  It  is  signed  by  two  prefects.^* 
The  charter  was  issued  by  the  king  of  Wessex  not  later  than 
790.  A  generation  after,  when  Egbert  was  ruling,  there  were 
many  prefects  in  that  kingdom.  Some  of  the  grants  of  the  great 
overlord  are  signed  by  four  or  five.^^  But  the  expansion  of 
Wessex  seems  to  have  been  fatal  to  the  importance  of  the  reeve. 
After  Egbert's  time  there  is  not  a  solitary  charter  of  genuine 
appearance  that  is  witnessed  by  such  an  officer,  till  we  reach  the 
eleventh  century ;  and  the  prefects  of  the  Confessor's  day  were 
wholly  different  officials. 

It  is,  indeed,  possible  that  the  English  kings  had  more  than 
one  reeve  before  the  rise  of  Wessex,  but  the  charter  evidence  for 
such  a  statement  is  extremely  weak.  Nor  can  we  base  anything 
on  the  use  of  the  plural  in  the  inhibitory  clause,^*  for  the  plural 
of  rex  is  used  as  well  as  that  of  praefectus.^^ 

As  to  the  tenure  of  the  prefect's  ofBce,  we  know  nothing  defi- 
nite. Of  the  individual  reigns  only  those  of  Offa  and  Egbert 
give  us  any  information  on  this  point.  In  a  Mercian  charter  of 
775  or  earlier,  we  find  the  signature  of  Eadbald  praefectiis  et 
prince ps  Oifae  regis.^^  In  772  we  meet  an  Emele  praefectus.^^ 
Two  years  later  Brorda  signs  as  prefect. ^^  In  779  the  title  is 
again  affixed  to  Eadbald's  name.®^  The  next  year  Brorda  is  again 
praefectus.^'^  There  is  a  grant  dated  784  to  Esme  comiti  prae- 
fectoque  meo.^^  A  charter  of  788  and  another  of  796  are  both 
signed  by  the  prefect  Brorda.****     We  thus  know  of   four  men 


^^K.  G.  D.,  No.  133. 

^Hhtd.,  No.  158. 

s'See  K.  G.  D.,  Nos.  1031,  1033,  1035,  1036,  1037,  1039.  The  last  is  undated; 
the  othens  are  from  the  years  824,  825  and  826. 

^*Siquis  uero  regum  aut  priuclpum  uel  praefectorum.  . .  .conscriptam.  .fran- 
gere.  .  .teinptauerit.  A  representative  formula  from  before  840.  K.  C.  D.,  No. 
242. 

*» Similarly,  the  nullus  praefectorum  of  Bede's  Epistola  {Opera  II,  219)  needs 
not  be  Interpreted  as  meaning  several  contemporaneous  reeves  ;  it  may  mean  sev- 
eral successive  ones. 

^K.  G.  D.,  No.  127.     Before  this  he  usually  appears  as  dux. 

s^Birch,  Gartnl.,  No.  208.  This  is  a  grant  of  Sussex  lands  and  Emele  may 
have  been  the  royal  representative  in  that  region. 

^-K.  C.  D.,  No.  122.     Nq,  121  has  Brorda  princeps. 

•Vbtd.,  137. 

"Birch,  Gartul.,  No.  1334. 

•"if.  G.  D.,  No.  147. 

'"Ibid.,  Nos.  152,  168. 
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who  held  the  office  during  Offa's  reign.^^  This  evidence  neces- 
sarily leads  to  one  of  two  conclusions :  Offa  either  had  more 
than  one  reeve  at  the  same  time,  or  for  some  reason  limited  the 
term  of  office  to  a  few  years  only.  I  am  inclined  toward  the 
former  view.  The  extension  of  Oflfa's  authority  over  the  neigh- 
boring small  states  may  have  called  forth  a  plurality  of  reeves 
very  much  as  among  the  Merovingian  Franks  there  finally  ap- 
peared several  mayors  of  the  palace,  one  for  each  of  the  leading 
divisions  of  the  monarchy.®^  Furthermore,  a  period  usually 
comes  in  the  history  of  every  court,  when  the  same  official  dig- 
nity is  given  to  several  men.  The  charters  issued  by  Egbert,  the 
next  great  overlord,  present  a  somewhat  different  aspect.  Offa's 
grants  were  never  witnessed  by  more  than  one  prefect;  Egbert's 
usually  have  the  signatures  of  several  such  officials,  five  being 
apparently  the  normal  number.  The  notable  thing  is  that  some 
of  these  prefects  later  appear  as  duces.^^  What  the  ducal  office 
was  during  the  early  part  of  the  ninth  century  has  not  yet  been 
determined ;  but  it  seems  likely  that  the  holder  was  a  military 
chief.^ 

The  position  of  king's  reeve  was  evidently  not  only  an  im- 
portant but  also  a  lucrative  one.  As  early  as  Bede's  time,  we 
find  the  prefects  amassing  great  fortunes."  They  frequently  re- 
ceived landed  gifts,  such  as  the  transfer  of  twenty-two  hides  to 
Wulfheard  in  824.^  Still,  as  a  rule,  the  estates  granted  to  such 
officials  of  which  we  have  any  record  were  not  large.  From  the 
early  part  of  the  ninth  century  we  also  have  the  will  of  Abba,  a 
Kentish  reeve,  which  shows  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  great 


•'Eadbald,  uncertain  date,  757-775,  779 ;  Emele,  772  ;  Brorda,  774,  780,  788, 
796  ;  Esme,  784. 

»8See  Waitz,  D.  V.  Q.,  II,  2,  88. 

'*In  824  Egbert  gave  Wulfheard,  his  prefect,  twenty-two  hides  of  land.  K. 
C.  D.,  No.  1031.  The  next  year  Wulfheard  Is  a  dux.  Ibid.,  Nos.  1035-1038. 
Burhard,  who  was  a  prefect  in  825  (thid.,  Nos.  1033,  1035)  is  a  dux  in  826. 
Ihid.,  Nos.  1036-1038.  The  prefect  Alhstan  also  became  a  dux  that  year.  Ibid., 
Nos.  1037,  1038. 

'There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  there  had  been  a  century  earlier  a  military 
official  called  heretoga  or  dux. 

^Bede,  Opera,  II,  219.  Epistola  ad  Ecgberctum.  The  author  here  complains 
of  the  purchase  of  monasteries  by  the  prefects.  See  also  p.  218,  where  the  gen- 
eral practice  is  described  and  denounced. 

^K.  C.  D.,  No.  1031. 
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wealth.'*     The  prefect  was,  it  seems,  frequently,  perhaps  always, 
chosen  from  the  aristocracy.^ 

To  draw  any  satisfactory  conclusions  from  the  materials  at 
hand  seems  almost  impossible.  As  we  cannot  accurately  deter- 
mine the  scope  of  the  terms  used,  we  are  in  constant  danger  of 
admitting  as  evidence  facts  that  bear  no  relation  to  the  subject 
before  us.  There  seems,  however,  to  have  been  a  court-official 
in  the  eighth  century  whose  functions,  though  primarily  fiscal, 
might  be  and  were  extended  as  exigencies  demanded.  The  orig- 
inal reeve  probably  had  the  royal  estates  in  his  charge  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  gerefa  of  later  date.  Most  naturally,  then,  matters 
of  fines,  as  part  of  his  lord's  income,  would  come  under  his  super- 
intendence. From  this  the  step  is  but  a  short  one  to  the  actual 
assessment  of  fines.  The  same  would  apply  to  the  collection  of 
such  dues  and  taxes  as  existed  at  the  time.  The  growth  of  these 
at  first  rather  unimportant  functions  may  explain  the  change  of 
this  official  from  chief  of  the  royal  household  to  royal  representa- 
tive in  the  shire. 

The  Old  English  reeveship  is  no  doubt  analogous  to  the  office 
of  the  Merovingian  major  domus,^  though  the  prefect  never  at- 
tained the  importance  of  that  dignitary  except  in  one  known  in- 
stance. About  the  year  705,  the  Northumbrian  king  Eadwulf 
was  deposed  and  Osred,  a  boy  (pner  regins)  of  only  eight  years, 
was  raised  to  the  kingship."  In  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  a 
synod  was  held  at  which  a  communication  from  the  Pope  was 
heard.  After  the  reading  of  this  letter  'all  being  silent,  Bert- 
frith,  the  lord  next  to  the  king  in  authority,'  asked  the  archbishop 
to   interpret   it.^     At  the   close   of   the    deliberations   this   same 


*Thorpe,  Diplomatarium,  469-74.     K.  C.  D.,  No.  235. 

^Abba  gerefa's  wergeld  was  2000  thryms  (1200  scillings),  the  worth  of  a  king's 
thegn.  The  prefect  of  Bromnis  was  a  comes.  Hist.  York,  I,  52.  Badbald,  who 
witnessed  a  number  of  Offa's  grants,  was  "praefectus  et  princeps  offae  regis." 
K.  C.  D.,  No.  127.  One  Ingeld  was  "dux  et  praefectus  ^3elbaldi  regis  Mercio- 
rum."  Birch,  Cartul.,  No.  203.  A  Kentish  charter  has  the  "Signum  manus  Eg- 
baldl  comitis  atque  praefecti."  K.  C.  D.,  No.  114.  Esme  was  OflEa's  comes  and 
prefect."     Ihid.,  No.   147.     See  also  Birch,  Cartul.,  No.  448. 

«Sueh  is  also  Stubbs"  opinion.  See  G.  H.,  I,  372.  But  Stubbs  is  in  error  whea 
he  identifies  the  earlier  prefect  with  the  later  heah-gerefa. 

iHist.   York,  I,   89.     Bede,  77.  E.,  V,   18. 

^Hiat.  York,  I,  90  :  Post  lectionem,  cunctis  tacentlbus,  Berthfrithus,  secundus 
a  rege  princeps,  ad  archiepiscopum  dixit :  "nos  qui  interpsetatione  indigemus, 
quid  Apostolica  auctoritas  dicat  audire  delectat." 
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princeps  declared  the  will  of  the  king  and  his  princes.^  He  is  the 
only  one  whom  the  narrator  represents  as  speaking  among  the 
secular  lords.  His  position  in  the  syi^iod  seems  on  the  level  with 
that  of  the  archbishop.  Still  earlier  he  seems  to  have  led  Osred's 
forces  in  the  revolt  against  the  wicked  Eadwulf.  But  this  same 
Berthfridus  is  doubtless  the  Berctfrid  whom  Bede  calls  a  prae- 
fectiis  and  who  led  the  Northumbrian  forces  against  the  Picts 
in  710.^'* 

That  there  were  several  of  these  prefects  in  some  of  the  king- 
doms toward  the  close  of  the  eighth  century  seems  evident.  Ap- 
parently the  importance  of  the  office  decreased  as  the  number  of 
holders  increased.  In  the  next  century,  the  prefect  disappears 
from  among  the  charter  witnesses ;  his  title  also  gradually  disap- 
pears from  the  inhibitory  formulas.^^  After  the  accession  of  Al- 
fred reeves  multiply.  Some  are  clearly  at  the  head  of  shires,  or 
towns,  or  boroughs ;  others  appear  to  have  control  of  royal 
estates.^-  The  relative  positions  of  these  different  classes  of 
reeves  is  not  so  easily  determined ;  nor  does  the  subject  lie  within 
our  field  at  present. 

One  of  these,  however,  we  cannot  pass  by :  the  high-reeve. 
This  officer  is  mentioned  several  times  in  the  sources,  but  the 
nature  of  his  office  is  very  obscure. ^^     The  first  mention  of  a  high- 


*Hist.  York,  I,  91 :  Haec  ea  loquente,  Berechtfrithus,  praefatus  regis  prin- 
ceps, respondens  dixit :  "Haec  est  voluntas  regis  et  principum  ejus  ut  mandatis 
Apostolicae  sedis. .  .obediamus." 

'OBede,  //.  E.,  V,  24. 

"Wlien  tlie  prefect  reappears  In  the  tenth  century  charters,  it  is  as  shire- 
reeve. 

"After  a  festival  at  Ramsey  dux  .3ilthelwin  called  a  local  council  at  which 
Saint  Oswald  was  received  by  "cunctls  praefectis  et  militibus  miro  afifectu." 
Hist.  York,  I,  465.  Life  of  St.  Oswald ;  an  almost  contemporary  biography.  At 
Edgar's  coronation  were  present  "cuncti  duces,  praefecti  et  judices."  Ihicl.,  \, 
436.  He  is  praised  and  honored  by  'pious  dukes,  famous  thegns  (militibus)  and 
wealthy  prefects.'     Ihid.,  I,  488. 

"Kemble  doubts  that  the  office  of  high-reeve  ever  existed.  He  thinks  the  title 
was  probably  equivalent  to  that  of  the  shire-reeve  (Sax.  in  Eng.,  II,  157,  note)  ; 
lie  also  suggests  that  the  high-reeves  may  have  been  employed  as  missi  dominicl 
(p.  156).  Stubbs  holds  that  the  offices  of  prefect  and  high-reeve  were  identical: 
"The  first  of  these  [major]  answers  to  the  praefectus  or  heah-gerefa  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons."  O.  H.,  I,  372.  Green  looks  on  the  high-i'eeve  as  a  most  important  and 
exalted  official.  "A  second  stage  In  the  progress  of  kingly  rule  was  marked  by 
the  creation,  under  .I'lthelred,  of  the  high-reeve,  the  first  effort  of  the  crown  to 
create  a  minister  of  state,  a  deputy  of  its  executive  and  judicial  power  beside 
the  hereditary  ealdormen.  etc.  Fiercely  opposed,  this  Institution  became  perma- 
nent under  Cnut  in  the  "vice-royalty"  of  Godwine  :  under  the  Confessor  in  that 
of  Harold  ;  and  from  it,  under  the  Norman  kings,  sprang  the  Justiciar."  Conqu. 
of  Eng.,  524. 
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reeve  is  in  the  Chronicle  for  the  years  778  and  779.  The  office, 
therefore,  must  have  existed  at  the  time  of  the  compilation  of 
this  work,  or  prior  to  900.  Not  knowing  the  sources  of  the 
Chronicle  for  this  period,  we  can  know  neither  the  name  nor  the 
nature  of  the  office  that  the  Wessex  historian  calls  heah-gerefa. 
But  as  the  occasion  was  that  of  a  revolt  followed  by  dynastic 
changes,  we  should  infer  that  the  high-reeves  who  were  slain  at 
that  time  were  military  officials. 

Literally  translated  heah-gerefa  is  high-reeve  or  better  arch- 
reeve.  From  the  title  we  should  infer  that  the  high-reeve  bore 
the  same  relation  to  the  reeves  as  the  archbishop  to  the  bishops. 
This,  however,  cannot  be  shown.  But  they  manifestly  were  reeves 
of  higher  rank.  In  the  North-people's  Law,  the  wergeld  of  a 
high-reeve  is  placed  at  half  that  of  an  ealdorman  and  double  that 
of  a  thegn.^*  Nowhere  else  is  there  any  indication  that  the  reeve 
had  a  wergeld  of  his  own ;  in  the  only  instance  known  to  me 
where  his  worth  is  mentioned,  it  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  thegn.^^ 
It  is  significant  that  this  officer  is  called  the  king's  heah-gerefa, 
while  the  word  cyninges  does  not  appear  before  the  titles  of  the 
ealdorman  or  the  thegn  or  any  of  the  other  classes  mentioned  in 
the  same  connection. 

In  one  of  Eadred's  charters  we  find  the  signature  of  Osulf 
heahgerefa}^  Three  years  later  we  find  a  document  signed  by 
Osulf  bebb,^''  and  another  witnessed  by  Osulf  ad  bebb.  hehgr}^ 
Perhaps  the  meaning  is  that  Osulf  was  high-reeve  at  Bebban- 
"burh,  a  fortress  of  great  importance  in  Northumbria.^^  Half  a 
■century  later  the  Chronicle  records  the  death  of  a  number  of 
-^thelred's  chief  men  among  whom  were  '^thelweard,  the  king's 
liigh-reeve .  . .  and  Leofric  from  Whitechurch  and  Leofwine  the 
king's  high-reeve.'^°     Later  in  the  same  year  we  find  'Kola  the 


"The  date  of  this  law  cannot  be  definitely  fixed,  but  it  cannot  be  much  later 
than  900,  as  it  supposes  the  existence  of  the  'holds'  a  landed  aristocracy  of 
Norse  origin,  which,  however,  soon  seems  to  have  disappeared  from  England. 
See  Schmld,  Oesetse,  Anhang  VII,  2  :4  ;  Einleitung,  LXV. 

"See  Abba  Gerefa's  will,  K.  O.  D.,  No.  235. 

"/5td.,  No.  411  (A.  D.  946), 

"7bM.,  No.  426. 

^^Ihid.,  No.  424. 

"  Simeon  of  Durham,  Historia  Regum,  II,  45  :  Bebba  vero  civitas  urbs  est 
munitissima,  non  admodum  magna,  sed  quasi  duorum  vel  trium  agrorum  spatium, 
habens  unum  introitum  cavatum  et  gradibus  miro  modo  exaltatum. 

''"1001  :  And  Saer  wearS  ^5elwpard  heah-gefera  (  !)  ofslegea  and  Leofric  set 
Hwltcirlcean  and  Leofwine  cinges  heahgerefa. 
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king's  high-reeve  and  Eadsige  the  king's  reeve  opposing  them 
[the  Danes]  with  the  [English]  host.'-^  The  juxtaposition  of 
reeve  and  high-reeve  clearly  indicates  a  difference  in  their  official 
dignities.  The  following  year  the  ealdorman  Leofsige  slew  ^fic, 
the  king's  high-reeve.^-  In  a  charter  dated  1012,  ^thelred  speaks 
of  yEfic  as  his  prefect  and  primas  inter  primates  nieos}^  Thus  we 
have  several  titles  referring  to  the  same  person,  all  indicating  an 
exalted  station.  With  the  exception  of  .^fic  of  whom  we  can 
affirm  nothing,  the  high-reeves  of  ^thelred's  reign  seem  to  have 
been  military  leaders. 

In  the  Blickling  Homilies  from  the  same  period,  the  title  is 
used  as  we  at  present  use  the  word  ruler  in  an  exalted  though 
general  sense.^*  The  term  is  applied  to  Biblical  officers  con- 
cerning whose  functions  the  homilist  could  have  no  adequate 
ideas.  The  same  is  true  of  .'Elfric's  use  of  the  word.  He  very 
frequently  calls  the  prefect  of  the  city  of  Rome  a  high-reeve.^^ 
We  should  be  greatly  in  error  were  we  to  imagine  from  this  that 
this  office  was  thought  similar  to  that  of  an  English  port-reeve. 
The  governor  of  the  Eternal  City,  the  center  of  Christendom  and 
the  capital  of  the  world,  could  not  be  a  ruler  of  ordinary  dignity. 
The  homilist  also  speaks  of  high-reeves  who  were  sent  out  by 
the  emperor  to  govern  distant  regions.'®  In  ^Ifric's  glossary 
the  term  heah-gerefa  stands  for  legatns  and  proconsul.^'' 


*^And  I)8er  wa?.s  Kola  Sees  cyninges  heah-gerefa  and  Eadsige  tees  cyincges  gerefa 
togeanes  him  mid  Seere  fyrde.  . . . 

22.4. -«.  Chron.,  1002.  Flor.  Wig.,  I,  155-56  :.  .nobilem  virum  Eaflc,  summum 
regis  praepositum  occidit. 

"/C.  C.  D.,  No.  719  :  Nam  pi-aefectum  meum  ^ficum  quem  primatem  inter  pri- 
mates meos  taxaui  non  cunctatus  in  propria  domo  eius  eo  inscio  perimere... 

"See  pp.  171 :17,  177  :14. 

="When  Gregory  protested  to  the  emperor  against  his  election  to  the  papacy, 
Germanus,  the  emperor's  high-reeve — "Oees  caseres  heah-gerefa" — destroyed  the 
letter.  Homilies  II,  122.  Germanus  seems  to  have  been  praefectus  urbis.  In  the 
Tassion  of  Saint  Sebastian  we  are  told  of  a  high-reeve  Chromatins  'who  ruled  the 
city  of  Rome  under  the  emperor.'  Liven,  I,  126.  Cf.  thid.,  p.  118.  Sempronius, 
the  prefect  of  Rome,  Is  called  heah-gerefa  throughout  the  homily  on  Saint  Agnes. 
Ihiil.,  I,  170  fT.  Nero's  Iiigh-reeve  Agrlppa  advised  and  urged  the  execution  of 
Saints  Peter  and  Paul.  Homilies,  I,  382.  The  high-reeve  mentioned  In  the  hom- 
ily on  Saint  .lohn  was  also  a  city  official.  IMd.,  I,  72-74.  See  also  ibid.,  pp. 
416-.36. 

^''Domitlan  sent  one  Sisinnlus,  a  hIgh-reeve.  'a  very  fierce  devil  with  many 
companions  to  the  Frankish  kingdom.'  Lives.  II,  182,  St.  Denis.  Commodus 
sent  Phllippus  to  govern  Alexandria  and  made  him  hlgh-reeve  over  all  Egypt. 
Ibid.,  I,  24-26.     Other  illustrations  could  be  produced, 

"Focrtb.,  114  :40  ;  IS.*?  ;29. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  was,  during  the  period  of 
Saxon  ascendency,  an  office  that  might  be  called  a  high-reeveship. 
The  incumbent  was  more  than  a  common  reeve  as  appears  from 
his  wergeld.  He  is  the  king's  high-reeve  and  as  such  was  per- 
haps the  highest  appointed  officer  in  the  realm.-*  As  to  his 
functions,  two  significant  facts  are  brought  out:  in  nearly  every 
case  do  we  find  him  exercising  military  authority  or  at  least 
connected  with  movements  that  are  distinctly  warlike ;  the  high- 
reeves  of  the  homilies  were  officials  appointed  directly  by  the 
emperor  and  sent  to  govern  important  cities  and  large  outlying 
regions.  Together  these  facts  point  to  a  dignity  somewhat  like 
that  of  the  Carolingian  markgraf.-^  The  only  English  region 
that  might  require  the  rule  of  such  an  official  would  be  the  North- 
country  or  Danelaw.  It  is  by  no  means  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  rebellious  Danes  were  allowed  less  local  self-rule  than 
their  fellow-subjects  south  of  the  Thames.  In  this  connection  it 
is  also  interesting  to  note  that  nearly  all  the  definite  instances  of 
an  English  high-reeveship  are  Northumbrian.^**  It  should  be 
added,  that  this  officer  does  not  appear  until  after  the  prefect  has 
disappeared.  It  seems  most  likely,  therefore,  that  the  high- 
reeve's  office  is  a  relic  of  the  prefect  system  of  the  eighth  century, 
and  that  as  such  it  continued  in  part  the  functions  of  the  earlier 
king's  reeve.  ■  The  suggestions  that  it  might  correspond  to  that 
of  a  missus,  a  mayor  of  the  palace,  or  a  modern  viceroy  have  no 
support  in  the  sources. 


''^ Unless  we  regard  the  ealdorman  as  an  ofl3cer  receiving  his  appointment  from 
the  liing. 

"Cf.  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.,  Ill,  369  flE.  For  a  somewhat  similar  view  to  the  one  ad- 
Tanced  above,  see  Ramsay,  Found,  of  Eng.,  I,  355.  The  author,  however,  does 
not  discuss  the  general  subject. 

^OA.-S.  Chroti.,  778,  779;  Schmid,  Oesetsc,  Anhang  VII.  %  A;  K.  C.  D.,  Nos. 
411,  424,  426.  The  high-reeves  mentioned  in  the  Chronicle  for  1001  were  with 
the  royal  army  and  cannot  be  located  in  any  particular  part  of  the  kingdom. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


THE  SECULAR  DIGNITARIES  OF  THE  ROYAL  HOUSEHOLD. 

The  members  of  the  royal  court  were,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
usually  called  thegns.  All  these,  however,  were  not  of  equal 
rank.  What  marked  the  distinction  in  earlier  times  we  do  not 
know ;  but  the  use  of  such  terms  as  'high-thegn'  and  'ruling- 
thegn'  clearly  indicates  that  all  the  king's  men  were  not  equally 
high  in  royal  favor.^^  In  time  certain  offices  arose  within  the 
household,  the  relative  importance  of  which  formed  a  basis  for 
grouping  the  membership.  At  first  these  offices  can  not  have 
ranked  very  high,^^  but  they  gradually  grew  in  dignity  and  their 
holders  became  possessed  of  great  power,  though  the  develop- 
ment in  this  direction  did  not  go  so  far  among  the  x^nglo- Saxons 
as  among  the  Franks. 

At  the  court  everything  centered  about  the  king's  own  person. 
In  him  all  power  resided,  though  at  times  he  might  share  it  with 
certain  members  of  his  immediate  family.  Of  these  we  should 
first  of  all  think  of  the  queen.  Her  position,  however,  is  not 
very  clear:  in  Beowulf  we  find  her  seated  beside  the  king,^^  and 
at  one  time  a  queen  actually  ruled  in  Wessex  f*  but  Asser  tells 
us  that  not  since  the  days  of  the  great  Oflfa  had  a  queen  sat 
enthroned  beside  an  English  king.^^  ^Ifric  states,  in  his  homily 
on  Queen  Esther,  that  the  king  ordered  his  men  to  fetch  Vashti — 
'that  she  should  come  to  him  wearing  her  royal  helmet,  as  such 
was  their  custom,  that  the  queen  wore  a  royal  helmet  on  her 


"^  Satan,  66;  Menologium,  130;  Beow.,  1308;  Judith,  242. 
'^It   appears  from   the   etymology   of  such   words    as   seneschal,   beershal   and 
marshal  that  these  offices  were  originally  held  by  slaves. 
'^Becno.,  641. 

■•^Sexburh.     A.-8.    Chron.,    672. 
'"Petrie's  Monu7nenta,  471. 
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head.'^^  The  Anglo-Saxon  word  for  crown  or  its  equivalent  is 
cynehelm,  king's  helmet.  The  passage  is  significant,  as  it  neces- 
sitates the  inference  that  the  English  queen,  even  as  late  as  the 
year  looo,  was  not  crowned.  But  there  are  indications  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  queens  had  somewhat  extensive  households  of  their 
own.^'^ 

The  position  of  the  royal  princes  is  as  indefinite  as  that  of  the 
queen.  That  the  king  sometimes  associated  the  heir-apparent 
with  himself  in  the  government  is  a  well-known  fact,^^  but  such 
can  hardly  be  called  the  rule.  The  princes  evidently  had  a  body 
of  servants  of  their  own  apart  from  the  court  in  general.  A 
suggestion  of  this  is  found  in  Beowulf:  the  bereaved  father  looks 
in  sorrow  on  his  son's  deserted  banquet-hall.^^  Two  documents 
from  .^thelred's  reign  mention  the  seneschals  of  the  ethelings 
Edmund  and  ^thelstan.*"  After  the  Conquest  we  find  that 
similar  privileges  were  enjoyed  by  the  king's  daughters.*^ 

Passing  from  the  royal  family  to  the  inner  circle  of  court 
officials,  we  at  once  meet  the  question,  whether  the  Old  English 
kings  had  what  may  be  called  a  major  domus.  This  has  been 
answered  in  part  in  the  preceding  chapter  on  the  king's  reeve. 
The  prefect,  at  least  in  his  public  capacities,  strikingly  resembles 
the  Merovingian  major.  Bede  calls  Ercenwald,  the  Frankish 
major  domus  a  patrician  ;*-  but  we  must  not  infer  trom  this  that 
all  the  patricians  of  the  English  sources  were  such  mayors.  Will- 
iam of  Malmesbury  cites  a  letter  addressed  by  Alcuin  to  Oshcrto 
patricio  Alerctorum;*^  but  most  likely  the  title  was  purely  an 
honorary  one.  An  official  that  might  be  called  a  major  domus  in 
a  limited  sense  as  head  of  the  queen's  household  is  alluded  to  in 
Bede :  the  monk  Owini  came  'with  the  queen  ^thelthryth  from 
the  kingdom  of  the  East  Angles ;  he  was  the  chief  of  her  thegns 


^^Bibl.  der  ang.  Prosa,  III,  93  :  swa  swa  heora  seodu  wses,  taet  seo  cwen  werode 
cynehelm  on  heafode. 

2'The  translator  of  Bede's  history  (//.  E.,  II,  9)  speaks  of  a  queen's  household 
—  "t>8ere  cwene  hirede."  -5;thelfls3d,  second  queen  of  Edmund  I,  in  her  will  gives 
seven  hides  to  her  reeve  and  two  hides  to  each  of  her  two  priests.  Birch,  Car- 
tul.,  No.  1288.  Among  the  witnesses  to  one  of  the  Confessor's  charters  we  find 
a  queen's  butler.     See  K.  C.  D.,  No.  813. 

38See  riummer,  Alfred,  89-91. 

*^Beotc.,  2455. 

*«JS:.  O.  D.,  Nos.  722  and  1302. 

*^Domcsday,  I,   49:     Goisfridus  ffliae  regis  camerarius. 

"iT.  E.,  Ill,  19. 

*^Oesta  Regum,  73. 
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and  the  governor  of  her  household.'**  In  one  of  the  manuscripts 
of  Alfred's  translation,  he  is  called  ofercaldorman;  in  another, 
'ealdorman  over  all  her  house.'  This  leaves  us  somewhat  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  Anglo-Saxons  looked  on  his  position  as 
a  definite  office ;  the  probabilities  are  that  they  did  not.  A  cen- 
tury later,  we  are  told  that  Dunstan  was  counted  among  the 
palatine  princes — palatinos  principes — at  Edmund's  court  ;*^  but 
this  can  mean  only  that  he  was  one  of  the  king's  favorites.** 
Among  those  whom  Harthacnut  sent  to  exhume  the  body  of  his 
brother  Harold,  Florence  of  Worcester  names  Stir  major  domus." 
But  in  a  charter  from  the  previous  reign  we  read  that  the  abbot 
of  Canterbury  had  bribed  Steorra,  the  king's  rcedesmann,  to  pay 
him  a  third  of  the  tolls  at  Sandwich.*^  Stir  and  Steorra  are 
probably  variant  forms  of  the  same  name.  The  person  in  ques- 
tion had  evidently  once  been  one  of  the  king's  local  officials. 
Whether  he  stood  in  any  closer  relation  to  the  court  later  on 
cannot  be  determined.*^ 

We  shall  have  to  conclude  that,  so  far  as  we  know,  a  major 
domus  in  the  Prankish  sense  of  the  word  never  existed  in  Eng- 
land. The  king's  reeve  might  have  developed  into  a  mayor,  but 
some  great  constitutional  change  (perhaps  the  rise  of  the  shire 
system)  seems  to  have  arrested  the  growth  of  his  power  and 
brought  on  a  rapid  decline.  At  other  times,  certain  great  ecclesi- 
astics^" or  secular  lords  ^^  appear  to  have  wielded  the  power  of 
such  an  official,  but  the  office  itself  did  not  exist.  English  con- 
ditions were  fundamentally  different  from  those  in  Frankland ; 
the  limited  extent  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms  made  it  almost 


**n.  E.,  IV,  3:    ....eratque  primus  ministrorum  et  prlnceps  domus  ejus. 

*^Mem,orial8  of  St.  Dunstan   (London,  1874),  21. 

^oRirch  prints  a  document  (Cartul.,  No.  1057)  alluding  to  a  "prlnceps  domus 
regis"  at  Edgar's  court ;  but  the  charter  Is  clearly  a  forgery.  See  Eng.  Hist. 
Rev.,  VI,  7.3G  ;  Stevenson,  The  Old  English  Charters  to  St.   Denis,  47. 

*''Flor.  Wig.,  I,   194. 

*'>K.  C.  D.,  No.  758    (1038,  Harold  Harefoot).    ...and  begeat a;t  Steorran 

l>e  \>A  W8PS  \>KS    klnges  raedesmann .... 

<»The  Abingdon  chronicler  speaks  of  a  "major  reglae  domus  Edricus"  who  acted 
as  such  in  the  early  part  of  .^''thelred's  reign.  But  as  the  writer  flourished  In 
the  thirteenth  century  no  Importance  can  be  attached  to  his  statement.  See 
Historia  Monasterii  de  Abingdon,  I,  357;  Anglia  Sacra,  I,  166. 

""Such  as  Wilfrid  and  Dunstan.  For  the  position  of  the  latter  see  Memorials 
of  St.  Dunstan,  95. 

'^  Hist.  York,  I,  428:  Dux  autem  .l^^thelstanus  erat  pater  ejus,  quem  seralregem 
appellabant  proceres  omnesque  populi,  qui  tantae  potestatls  extltit,  ut  regnum  et 
imperlum  cum  rege  tenere  sua  ratlone  dicltur. 
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impossible  for  such  an  official  to  attain  any  high  degree  of  pros- 
perity. There  does  seem  to  have  been  at  times  a  head  of  the 
royal  household,  a  ruling  thegn  of  some  importance,  but  his 
functions  must  have  been  almost  wholly  palatine.^^ 

Among  the  worthies  of  the  royal  court,  the  first  one  of  real 
prominence  that  we  meet  in  the  sources  is  the  sage  of  the  king's 
hall,  the  ]>yle.  We  find  him  in  Beowulf,  where  his  name  is  given 
and  such  prominence  accorded  him,  that  all  sorts  of  conjectures 
have  been  made  as  to  his  duties.^^  So  far  as  is  known,  the  'thyle' 
appears  in  no  other  Anglo-Saxon  source  f^  consequently,  our  in- 
formation regarding  him  is  very  meager.  In  a  Latin  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  glossary  of  the  eleventh  century,  oratores  is  translated 
Vylses.^"  This  probably  has  given  rise  to  the  idea  that  Unferth 
was  Hrothgar's  spokesman.  But  that  king  was  abundantly 
able  to  speak  for  himself;  in  oratory  he  might  rival  Ulysses,  and 
he  even  tried  his  hand  at  minstrelsy.^'' 

Etymologically  'thyle'  is  the  same  as  the  Norse  ]>ulr,  the 
earliest  record  of  which  is  probably  found  in  the  runic  inscription 
on  the  Snoldelev  Rock,  which,  according  to  Wimmer,  dates  from 
the  earlier  years  of  the  ninth  century  (800-825).^'^  The  Eddie 
references  are  somewhat  later.^^  From  these  it  will  appear  that 
the  characteristics  of  Norse  'thulship'  were  age,  wisdom,  extended 
knowledge  and  a  seat  of  honor.^^  As  to  age  we  can  affirm  nothing 
in  Unferth's  case ;  but  there  seem  to  be  other  'orators'  mentioned 


^^For  a  somewhat  different  view,  see  Schmid,  Gesetse,  665. 

'''Ttie  definitions  of  thyle  given  In  the  glossaries  fo  the  various  editions  of 
Beowulf  are  very  general  and  non-committal.  Grein  considers  Unferth  a  "Red- 
ner."  Heyne  adds  to  this  :  "der  Lehnsmann  am  Hofe,  der  die  Unterhaltung  zu 
fiihren  hat."  Morris  and  Wyatt  think  him  "The  spokesman  of  Hrothgar."  Earle 
is  more  definite  (Deeds  of  Beoiciilf,  126)  :  "Unferth  was  not  exactly  a  minstrel, 
but  a  superior  in  the  same  general  line ;  orator,  historiologer,  raconteur." 

"Unless  it  be  in  Widsith,  24.     Cf.  Modern  Language  Notes,  IV,  209-12. 

'^^YocaJ).,  458:16. 

'^Beow.,  2109  10. 

"Die  Runenschrift    (Berlin,  1887),   304,   337. 

f'^O.  P.  B.,  I,  24.  Hfivamai,  1  :  Mftl  es  at  bylja  bularstfill  a.  'It  Is  time  to 
speak  from  the  thular-stool.'  Hid.,  I,  19  :  at  harum  I)ul  hlee  ^u  aldregi.  'Never 
laugh  at  the  hoary  thul.'      See  also  ibid.,  I,  29,  39,  62. 

""I  translate  the  following  from  J6nsson's  Litter aturhistorie,  I,  79:  'The 
word  thulr  originally  meant  a  sage  or  orator.  Aged  men  who  had  lived  lives 
rich  in  experience,  who  had  studied  and  learned  all  conditions  of  men,  who  were 
in  possession  of  all  the  knowledge  of  the  time  as  to  the  gods  and  their  attitude 
toward  the  world  and  humanity,  and  who,  when  requested,  sitting  In  the 
thular-seat,  imparted  their  knowledge — such  men  were  the  thulir.'  Cf.  Mttllen- 
hoff,  Deutsche  Altertumskunde,  V,  288  fiC.  Mullenhofif  rather  overstates  the  Im- 
portance of  these  'orators'. 
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in  Beowulf,  one  of  whom,  at  least,  was  full  of  information  and 
old  in  years.""  Again,  in  the  hero's  account  of  the  festivities  at 
Heorot,  we  are  told  that  'an  old  Scylding,  who  had  heard  many 
things,  told  tales  from  afar.'^^  That  Unferth  'thyle'  was  also 
possessed  of  information  from  abroad  appears  from  his  circum- 
stantial knowledge  of  Beowulf's  swimming-match.*'-  As  to  his 
wit  and  abilities  we  have  Beowulf's  own  testimony:  'therefore 
in  hell  shalt  thou  suffer  damnation  though  thy  wit  is  capable.'®^ 
He  also  occupied  a  seat  of  honor :  he  sat  at  the  king's  feet®*  where 
later,  we  are  told,  sat  the  king's  minstrel  after  the  'sage'  had 
passed  into  history.  In  a  poem  'Concerning  the  Fates  of  Men' 
we  read :  'one  of  them  shall  sit  with  the  harp  at  his  lord's  feet 
receiving  gifts.' "^ 

The  'thyle'-institutic«i  was  specifically  Teutonic;  but  at  the 
opening  of  the  historic  period  it  seems  everywhere  on  the  wane. 
Two  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  this:  as  a  counselor,  as  one  who 
knew  the  will  and  attitude  of  the  higher  beings,  he  was  being 
superseded  by  the  Christian  priest;  as  a  narrator  of  heroic  events 
he  had  a  dangerous  rival  in  the  scop  or  minstrel.  The  'thyle',  as 
a  rule,  confined  himself  to  the  past ;  the  scop  glorified  his  own 
age."*'  He  was  a  singer,  a  poet,  which  the  'thyle'  was  probably 
not.  ^Ifric  uses  the  word  scop  in  his  grammar  to  translate  such 
terms  as  pacta  and  vates.^'^     In  Alfred's  Orosius  it  is  used  for 


""When  peace  is  made  between  the  Danes  and  the  Heathbards,  and  the  truce  is 
to  be  confirmed  by  royal  nuptials,  a  Danish  warrior  brings  the  bride  to  the  home 
of  the  Heathbard  prince.  But  hanging  at  his  side  the  Heathman  see  a  sword 
taken  by  the  enemy  from  tueir  own  nation.  'Then  speaks  at  the  banquet  one 
who  sees  the  jewel,  an  old  ash-warrior  who  remembers  it  all,  the  spear-death  of 
men.'     Beow.,  2029-43. 

'"■Ihld.,  210r)-G. 

*2Soon  after  Beowulf  arrived  at  Eleprot.  the  jealous  Unferth  'unbound  the  bat- 
tle-rune' and  a  quarrel  began.  He  taunted  the  hero  with  having  lost  in  the 
swimming-match  ;  the  resuit  was,  however,  that  Beowulf  got  the  best  of  the 
'fllting'.      nnd..  499  £f. 

"/6fd.,  588-89. 

'""Ihid.,  499-500:  Unfer8  maf)elode,  Ecgiafes  beam,  pe  vet  fotum  sa?t  freaa 
Scyldinga. 

"^/Jt  Manna  Wyrduni,  80:  sum  sceal  mid  hearpan  a;t  his  hlafordes  fotum 
Bittan,  feoh  ])icgan. 

""Tims  it  was  in  the  North  at  least,  where  the  scald,  singing  the  exploits  of 
his  lord,  seems  to  have  overshadowed  the  thul,  who  clung  more  closely  to  the 
sagas.     See  Jrtnsson,  LittcraturhiHtorie,  81,  321  ff. 

"'.Kfric's  Clrnmmnr  (Zupitza),  24:0,  77:2-3,  24:2,  21.->  :.S-9.  The  word  occurs 
In  the  glossaries  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  with  similar  definitions. 
See  Vocah.,  188  :28. 
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historiciis,^^  and  is  also  applied  to  Terence  and  to  the  singer 
Tyrtaeus  of  Spartan  fame.®^  In  Alfred's  Metra  it  is  applied  to 
Vergiljo 

It  is  not  safe  to  affirm  that  all  the  scops  lived  at  some  princely 
court ;  still,  most  of  our  knowledge  of  these  craftsmen  relates  to 
such  as  struck  the  harp  in  the  royal  hall.  The  minstrel  is  prom- 
inent in  Beowulf.  He  sings  a  great  variety  of  things:  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  and  the  fall  of  man  ;"^  sagas  from  hoary  Teu- 
tonic times  ■^-  Beowulf's  journey  and  perhaps  his  exploits  of  the 
night  before.'^^  His  instrument  was  the  harp,  the  gleewood. 
Where  his  seat  was  we  are  not  told ;  but  in  the  poem  cited  above, 
and  which  is  doubtless  of  a  later  date  than  Beowulf,  the  singer  is 
represented  as  sitting  at  his  lord's  feet.'^* 

We  are  accustomed  to  look  on  the  bard  as  a  wandering  singer, 
traveling  from  manor  to  manor  and  from  court  to  court.  The 
scop  must  have  been  somewhat  of  this  character;  Widsith  (if 
that  be  his  name)  was  such  a  wandering  minstrel.  The  poem 
that  bears  his  name  is  little  more  than  a  list  of  tribes  and  kings 
that  he  had  visited,  which  list  some  well-meaning  interpolator  has 
padded  most  generously.  In  return  for  the  kindness  of  his 
queenly  patroness  Ealhhild,  he  sang  her  praises  'through  many 
lands. ''^^  He  seems  to  have  had  a  companion-poet  on  his  jour- 
neys : 

'Then  we  two,  Scilling  and  I,  with  clear  voices 
Before  our  victorious  lord  lifted  up  the  song.''^*' 

But  not  all  these  singers  were  wanderers ;  some  seem  to  have 
been  permanently  employed  at  some  princely  hall.  Such  a  one 
was  Deor,  who  lost  his  position  and  tried  to  console  himself  by 
comparing  his  own  ill-fortune  with  that  of  others.  For  'many 
winters'  he  had  a  good  lord  and  good  service ;  he  had  lands  for 
his  support.  Then  came  Heorrend,  'a  song-skilled  man,'  and  took 
everything,  lord,  lands  and  honors." 


«« Sweet's   Edition,   32:28. 

«o  Orosius,  56  :29. 

''"Metra,  30:4.     Bill,  der  ang.  Pocsie,  III,  338. 

''JScoic,  90  ff. 

"/bid.,  874  ff. ;  1068  ff. 

■'UMd.,  871-74. 

"Bt  Manna  Wyrdum,  80.  * 

■">  Widsith,  97-99. 

"/bid.,  103-04. 

''''Deor'8  Lament,  38-41. 
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From  the  evidence  at  hand  we  may  conlcude  that  the  scop  was 
a  singer  of  the  old  heroic  lays'^^  and  a  poet  who  told  the  notable 
events  of  his  own  day  in  verse.  Though  the  bard  and  the  'thyle' 
differed  essentially  in  both  aims  and  themes,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  same  person  might  not  sometimes  act  in  either  capacity : 
to  draw  the  lines  firmly  between  the  two  seems  impossible.  In 
the  heroic  period  the  minstrel  was  a  personage  of  some  conse- 
quence ;  but  when  the  English  people  came  into  the  full  light  of 
history,  the  sage  and  the  singer  were  both  on  the  decline,  though 
the  latter  may  have  lingered  somewhat  longer  than  the  former. 
Most  likely  the  m^instrel  remained  an  interesting  member  of  the 
princely  household,  but  he  is  soon  overshadowed  by  other  dig- 
nitaries.'^'' 

A  Mercian  charter  dated  8ii  has  the  signature  of  one  iEthel- 
heah  pedes  sessor}'^  This  title  at  once  suggests  the  'thyle,'  Un- 
ferth,  who  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  Danish  king  f'^  but  the  association 
is  no  doubt  a  fancied  one.  In  a  document  of  the  following  year 
JEthelheah  appears  as  pediseciis.^-  Cuthred  pessesor  ( !)  wit- 
nessed a  grant  of  the  same  year,^^  but  in  another  charter  of  un- 
certain date  he,  too,  is  pedisecus.^^  The  title  occurs  in  three 
other  Mercian  documents  dated  824,^^  825^®  and  831^^  respectively. 
Eastmund  pedisecus,  who  signed  a  Kentish  charter  in  856,^^  seems 
to  have  been  the  last  of  his  class  to  witness  a  grant  of  which  we 


■'^Deor's  repertoire  is  to  some  extent  given  in  liis  'Lament'. 

'*I  find  no  reference  to  court  poets  in  Englisli  sources  later  than  800.  They 
are  alluded  to  in  the  poems  Bi  Manna  Crwftum  and  Bi  Manna  Wyrditm  which 
some  have  ascribed  to  Cynewulf.  His  authorship  is  by  no  means  certain,  but  the 
poems  seem  at  least  to  fall  within  the  Anglian  period  of  Old  English  literature 
which  can  hardly  extend  much  beyond  the  eighth  century.  For  the  various 
views  on  this  subject  see  Wiilker,  Grundriss,  196-200. 

The  court  minstrel  reappeared  In  England  with  the  Danish  conquest.  Some 
of  the  songs  sung  at  Cnut's  court  have  been  preserved.     See  C  P.  B.,  II,  155  ff. 

In  the  Welsh  laws  of  Howell  the  Good,  we  find  an  elaborate  company  of  en- 
tertainers provided  for  under  the  leadership  of  the  bardus  familiae.  See  An- 
cient Laws  of  Wales,  111. 

^K.  C.  D.,  No.  196. 

«^Beoiv.,  500.     Cf.  Kemble,  fia<c.  in  Evg.,  II,  117. 

^^K.  C.  D.,  No.   199:     Sign[um]    man[us]    Ae5elheah    ped[e]sec[i]. 

"Birch,  Cartul.,  No.  340 :     SIgnum  manus   ru?irodi   pessessorls. 

^K.  C.  D.,  No.  1028:      Cudred  pedise[cus]. 

•=Blrch,   Cartnl.,   No.   37S  :    Ego   Bola   pedi.ssecus. 

'«J5r.  G.  D.,  No.  220 :     Ego  bola  pedisecus. 

"/6frf.,  No.  227  :  Ego  aelfrcd  pedisecus. 

^Ihid.,   No.   281  :   ^.go  eastmund   pedesecus. 
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have  any  record.^*^  Turning  to  the  glossaries  we  find  pedisequus 
and  sequipedas,  the  one  used  as  the  equivalent  of  thegn,  the  other 
of  ministri.^°  The  masculine  form  of  the  word  is,  however,  of 
rare  occurrence  except  in  the  charters.  More  common  is  the 
feminine  pedissequa,  which  an  eighth  century  gloss  renders 
'thignen,'"^  maid-servant.  This  significance  the  word  retained  till 
the  close  of  the  Saxon  period. '*- 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  use  of  the  title  pedisecus  is  practi- 
cally limited  to  Mercian  documents  of  the  first  half  of  the  ninth 
century.  In  this  same  period  the  title  minister  also  begins  to 
appear  in  the  charters.  But  this  title,  so  common  in  the  next 
century,  is  not  used  by  any  one  subscribing  to  a  grant  signed  by 
a  pedisecus.  And  I  do  not  believe  that  the  word  minister  occurs 
in  any  of  the  documents  referred  to  except  the  last,  which  records 
a  grant  to  a  king's  minister.^^  It  is  my  opinion  that  pedisecus  is 
a  localism  and  simply  a  pedantic  translation  of  thegn.  That 
there  ever  was  an  official  at  court  bearing  such  a  title  is  extremely 
improbable. °* 

Of  the  four  traditional  chiefs  of  the  Teutonic  king's  household, 
the  seneschal,  the  marshal,  the  chamberlain  and  the  butler,  we 
hear  but  little  before  the  tenth  century. ^^     The  butler  and  the 


*^The  t'tle  occurs  in  three  tenth  century  charters,  twice  in  the  text  and  once 
In  a  group  of  titles  following  the  episcopal  signatures :  (a)  A  grant  by  Eadred 
(946)  to  "Wulfric  pedissequus".  K.  C.  D.,  No.  411.  The  language  and  style 
are  very  inflated.  The  wora  minister  is  nowhere  used,  (b)  A  grant  to  "pedis- 
sequus Ubtred  Child".  The  style  of  this  charter  is  unusual,  as  it  seems  to  be 
"alliterative  and  poetic",  but  otherwise  the  document  seems  normal.  Birch, 
Oartul.,  No.  911.  (c) . . .  .et  ceteri  duces  disciferi,  pedissequi  et  ministri. 
Hid.,  No.  1211.     This  may  be  the  statement  of  some  later  copyist.     Cf.  No.  911. 

00  Vocal).,  507  :32,  494  :2. 

^Uhid.,  38:15. 

"^Ihid.,  262 :30.  294  :23.  466 :38,  467 :1 ;  Flor.  Wig.,  I,  207  (Queen  Edith's 
maid)  ;  Liebermann,  Oesetze,  I,  172,  Quadripartitus  (in  opposition  to  domina). 

«3jfv.  C.  D.,  No.  281. 

"^Kemble  considers  the  pedisequus  a  court  official,  but  cannot  determine  his 
functions.  8ax.  in  Eng.,  II,  117.  Von  Maurer  believes  that  pedissequi  was  the 
general  term  for  the  inferior  servants  at  court.     Hofverfassung,  196. 

»'0n  the  subject  of  the  higher  palace  oflicials  writers  on  English  history  give 
us  nothing  beyond  a  few  general  statements.  Says  Kemble  {Sax.  in  Eng.,  II, 
105-06)  :  "The  four  great  olBcers  of  the  Court  and  Household  in  the  oldest 
Germanic  kingdoms  are  the  Chamberlain,  the  Marshal,  the  Steward  and  the 
Butler".  The  error  here  lies  in  the  use  of  the  word  "oldest".  Stubbs'  (O.  H., 
I,  372-73)  speaks  of  "the  praefectus  or  heahgerefa",  disc-thegn,  cup-bearer  and 
horse-thegn.  But,  as  has  already  been  shown,  to  equate  the  praefectus  and 
the  Prankish  major  domus,  as  Stubbs  seems  to  do,  is  rather  misleading.  Free- 
man (2V.  C,  V,  287)  agrees  with  Stubbs  except  in  that  he  uses  the  term  staller 
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chamberlain  appear  to  be  mentioned  in  Beowulf,  but  the  poet 
says  nothing  of  a  marshal  or  a  seneschal.  In  his  will  Alfred 
remembers  his  household  thegns  in  the  following  words :  'And 
the  men  who  serve  me,  to  whom  I  recently  at  Eastertide  gave 
wages  (fcoh:  property),  two  hundred  pounds  let  there  be  given 
to  them ;  and  let  it  be  divided  among  them,  to  each  one  as  would 
be  due  him  after  the  manner  in  which  I  recently  divided  [wealth] 
among  them.'^*^  This  implies  that  the  royal  servants  were  not 
of  equal  rank  and  dignity,  but  of  the  classification  we  are  told 
nothing.  But  from  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  we 
have  a  most  important  document,  the  will  of  King  Eadred,  which 
gives  us  most  valuable  information  on  this  point.  The  order  of 
bequests  is  as  follows :  To  the  state ;  to  the  archbishop ;  to  the 
bishops  and  ealdormen ;  to  the  seneschals,  chamberlains  and 
butlers ;  to  the  king's  priests ;  to  his  stewards ;  to  other  servants 
(and  kinsmen?).'''^  The  grouping  of  the  palace  officials  together 
with  the  amount  of  each  bequest  shows  conclusively  that  three, 
the  seneschal,  the  butler  and  the  chamberlain,  were  the  high  court- 
officials  in  Eadred's  time.^^  There  is  no  mention  of  a  constable 
or  a  marshal. 

Of  these  three  dignitaries,  the  butler  is  the  first  to  appear  in 
the  sources.  The  Anglo-Saxon  word  for  cup-bearer  is  hyrel  or 
byrele,  one  who  bears.  Possibly  this  word  also  includes  the 
seneschal  idea,  but  that  can  hardly  be  the  case  with  bcor-scealc,^ 
which  is  also  used.     It  seems  that  the  cup-bearers  of  the  earliest 


for  horse-thegn ;  the  history  of  stallershlp  will  be  given  in  a  succeeding  chapter. 
Ramsay  considers  the  horse-thegn  and  the  staller  two  different  officials ;  he 
speaks  of  'the  Burthegn,  the  Discthegn,  the  Horsthegn  and  the  Stallere  or  Con- 
stable'. Found,  of  Eng.,  I,  525.  Green  has  a  different  grouping:  "The  hordere, 
the  staller,  the  dishthegn  and  the  cupthegn".  Conqu.  of  Eng.,  523.  I  propose 
to  show  in  the  course  of  this  chapter  and  of  chapter  VII  that  the  staller  was 
not  known  in  England  in  Alfred's  day  as  has  been  claimed,  that  the  hoarder 
was  never  a  court  official  in  Saxon  England,  that  the  Confessor's  chamberlain 
also  acted  as  treasurer,  and  that  the  marshal  was  not  a  very  important  function- 
ary before  the  Norman  Conquest. 

"'K.   C.   D.,     No.   314    (880-885):    and  5am    maunum    ?)o    nie    folKiaO.    Oo    ic 

nu  on  eastertidum  feoh  sealde,  twa  hund  punda  agyfe  man  him  ;  and  dsele  man 
him  betweoh,  selcum  swa  him  to  gebyrian  wllle,  tefter  Ciere  wisan  Oe  ic  him 
nu  daelde. . . . 

»'' Lthcr  de  Hyda  (London,  1866),  153-55;  Birch,  Cartul.,  No.  912. 

"'The  bishops  and  ealdormen  are  given  120  mancuses  each  ;  the  three  high 
court  officials  80 ;  the  mass-priests  50 ;  the  stewards  30,  etc. 

....and  selcan  gesettan  dlscfieerne  and  gesettan  hrseglPeno,  and  gesettan 
blrlele.  hund  eahtatlg  mancusa  goldis.  Liber  de  Hyda,  153-55  ;  Birch,  Cartul., 
No.  912. 
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sources  were  women  f^  but  when  we  come  to  the  age  of  the 
Beowulf  poem,  we  find  that  men  were  also  employed  in  the 
service.^  The  Danish  chieftain  necessarily  had  several,  perhaps 
many,  butlers  f  and  in  the  later  narrative  sources  the  word  cup- 
bearer, as  a  rule,  also  appears  in  the  plural  form.  When  ^thel- 
flsed  entertained  King  ^thelstan,  the  butlers  filled  cups  and  beak- 
ers of  all  sizes  and  bore  to  the  feasters  till  the  day  was  ended.' 
The  royal  thirst  must  have  been  intense,  for  it  required  a  miracle 
to  slake  it.  Folcard  tells  us  of  a  banquet  given  by  Archbishop 
John  to  King  Osred  and  his  nobles ;  the  cup-bearers  found  the 
supply  of  mulse,  wine  and  beer  inexhaustible.^  ^Ifric  in  his 
homily  on  Esther  also  uses  the  plural  form.^ 

It  seems  probable  that  over  all  these  cup-bearers  there  was  a 
chief  butler.  Perhaps  ^schere  held  such  a  position  at  Hroth- 
gar's  court ;  for  a  common  butler  he  has  too  many  titles. "^  At 
Archbishop  John's  banquet  referred  to  above,  the  king  called  the 
butler  Brihtred  to  him  and  praised  him  for  his  excellent  service.''' 
In  the  supplement  to  ^Ifric's  vocabulary,  magister  caliciim  is 
translated  yldcst  byrla.^  Asser  tells  us  that  Alfred's  mother  was 
a  'daughter  of  Oslac,  ^'Ethelwulf's  famous  butler.'^  It  seems 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  cup-bearers  whose  signatures  ap- 


*^In  the  Laws  of  ^thelbirht  (14,  16)  fines  are  decreed  for  violating  the  honor 
of  an  eorl's  or  churl's  blerele.  Nothing  is  said  about  the  maid  who  bore  the 
king's  cup,  though  a  parallel  law  relates  to  a  similar  crime  against  the  king's 
maid  (10).  It  is  more  than  likely,  however,  that  some  of  those  who  served 
in  the  king's  hall  were  women.  It  seems  that  the  feminine  head  of  the  house- 
hold had  some  important  duties  in  this  connection.  Hrothgar's  queen  passes 
the  cup  to  the  doughty  ones  in  Heorot.  Beoic,  615,  1169,  2016  fif.  The  queen 
of  the  Geats  performed  a  similar  service  in  Hygelac's  hall  (1981-82).  Hroth- 
gar's daughter  also  bore  the  ale-stoop  (2020-21).  The  wife  of  a  comes  who 
was  miraculously  healed  by  John  of  Beverly  (A.  D.  686)  immediately  arose 
and  offered  the  cup  to  the  bishop  and  his  men.  Bede,  H.  E.,  V.  4.  The  same 
custom  prevailed  in  the  North.     See  C.  P.  B.,  I,  50,  333. 

^Beow.,  495:     tes-n,. . .  .se  te . . . . scencte  sclr  wered. 

^IT)id.,  1161  :  Byrelas  sealdon  win  of  wunder-fatum. 

"Memorials  of  St.  Dunstan,  18:  . . .  .pincernls,  ut  assolet  in  regallbus  con- 
viviis,  cornlbus,  sciphis,  aliisque  Indiscretae  quantitatis  vasibus  totum  diem  pro- 
plnantibus. 

*Hist.  York,  I,  254-5.     But  Folcard  wrote  after  the  Conquest. 

'^Bibl.  der  ang.  Prosa,  HI,  93. 

"He  Is  called  beorscealc,  seSeliner,  aldor-t)egn,  runwita,  ra;dbora,  the  king's 
eaxl-gestella,  and  is  saiu  to  be  of  gesiSes  had. 

"•Hist.  York,  I,  255. 

^Vocai.,  189:29.     Cf.  Book  of  Genesis,  40:9. 

"Petrie's  Monumenta,  469. 
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pear  in  charters  were  chief  butlers.^"  In  Eadred's  will,  however, 
no  distinction  is  made  between  chief  and  subordinate.  Eighty 
mancuses  are  given  'to  each  legally  appointed  butler,'^^  thus  im- 
plying equality  as  well  as  plurality. 

The  functions  of  butlership  were  such  as  we  should  naturally 
associate  with  the  office.  The  cup-bearers  performed  their  duties 
at  the  banquets  in  the  royal  hall.  The  first  cup  was  offered  to 
the  king.  T^lfric  tells  us  in  his  life  of  Saint  Martin  that  at 
Maximus'  banquet  they  bore  to  Caesar, 

'As  it  customary  was,  wine  on  a  dish ; 
But  he  ordered  the  butler  to  offer  it  first  to  Martin.'" 

The  principal  beverages  served  were  mead  and  beer,  though  ale, 
wine  and  mulse  were  also  counted  necessary  to  successful  feast- 
ing.^^  We  should  infer  that  the  chief  butler  was  also  charged 
with  the  duty  of  keeping  the  king's  cellar  well  supplied  with 
tuns  and  casks. ^*  We  do  not  know  that  he  had  any  other  duties. 
The  butler's  office  was  no  doubt  an  honorable  one;^^  but  it  never 


^°E.  C.  D.,  No.  86.  A  Kentish  charter  dated  740  and  signed  by  the  butler 
Dunwalh.  Kemble  believes  it  genuine  but  admits  that  the  year  and  the  indic- 
tion  disagree.  I  should  say  that  the  use  of  the  title  pincerna  at  such  an  early 
date  is  a  very  suspicious  circumstance.  Ibid.,  Nos.  148,  265,  320 ;  rejected 
as  foi-geries  by  Kemble.  Birch,  Cartul.,  No.  328.  Given  by  Ceonulf  of  Mercia 
and  Kent,  809.  This  is  the  only  charter  dated  before  958  and  bearing  a  but- 
ler's signature  that  can  seriously  claim  to  be  genuine.  K.  C.  D.,  No.  1214 
(958).  Signed  by  "iElfwlg  regis  pincerna".  Eadwig  gives  two  cassaturas  to 
Keneric  his  propincernarius.  What  this  title  signifies  is  not  clear.  Du  Cange 
does  not  have  the  word.  IMd.,  No.  1224  (959).  Signed  by  .aiJthelsige  pincerna. 
JMd.,  No.  1294.  .T]thelred  (1000)  gives  lands  to  Abingdon  monastery  "sicut 
Wulfgarus  mens  uldelicet  pincerna  obtinuit".  Cf.  iMd.,  No.  1280.  Ihid.j  No. 
813.  Edward,  1062:  "Ego  Wigodus  regis  pincerna.  Ego  Herdingus  reginae 
pincerna".  This  is  perhaps  the  only  queen's  butler  in  Anglo-Saxon  times  of 
whom  we  have  any  record. 

"Birch,  Cartul.,  No.  912. 

"^T^lfric's  Lilacs,  II,  258.  It  would  seem  that  the  use  of  the  word  byrel  in  this 
passage  and  in  Eadred's  will  proves  definitely  that  it  was  the  Anglo-Saxon 
equivalent  of  the  Latin  pincerna.  Kemble  suggests  that  It  may  have  been,  add- 
ing, however,   "but  I  am  not  aware  of  its  occurrence".     Sax.  in  Eng.,  II,  111. 

•'See  Vorah..  128,  for  a  list  of  Anglo-Saxon  drinks. 

'*The  Importance  of  having  a  supply  of  beverages  on  hand  Is  well  expressed 
In  Beowulf  (769)  where  the  terror  of  the  Danes  when  they  awoke  to  find  the 
hero  grappling  with  the  monster  is  likened  to  the  "terror  of  ale-dearth'  (ealu- 
scerwen). 

"Hist.  York,  I,  449  (assassination  of  Edward)  :  CIrcumstabant  cum  undlque 
armati  virl,  cum  qulbus  et  pincerna  humili  ofllcio  astabat  ministrando.  This 
would  Indicate  that  not  all  cup-bearers  enjoyed  a  high  rank  ;  at  the  same  time 
we  must  not  infer  that  the  position  of  all  was  a  humble  one.  The  king  was  on 
a  journey  and  this  particular  pincerna  may  not  have  been  a  regular  butler. 
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attained  the  dignity  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  that  it  enjoyed 
across  the  Channel. 

Grouped  with  the  butler  and  the  seneschal  in  Eadred's  will,  we 
find  the  hra gel-iveard ,  or  keeper  of  the  wardrobe.^*'  This  term 
is  an  unusual  one  for  a  high  official,  and,  furthermore,  we  should 
expect  some  title  that  would  suggest  the  chamberlain.  Still,  it 
seems  that  the  keeper  of  the  royal  chambers  also  had  charge  of 
the  wardrobe.^'^  The  usual  Old  English  word  for  chamberlain  is 
'bur-thegn,'  though  'bed-thegn'  is  also  used.^^  In  his  homily  on 
Esther  .^Ifric  calls  Ahasuerus'  seven  chamberlains  his  seven 
'bur-thegns  ;^®  but  the  two  who  conspired  against  the  king's  life 
are  merely  bur-cnihtas.^^  ^Ifric  evidently  considered  them  of  a 
lower  order  of  servants.  'Bur-thegn'  is  again  used  in  the  homily 
on  Judith.-^  The  servants  performing  the  corresponding  duties 
in  the  poem  Judith  are  ambyhfsccaJcas.-^  In  the  Latin  sources 
the  terms  used  are  camcrarins  and  ciibicnlariiis.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  all  these  terms — 'bur-thegn,'  'bed-thegn,'  'rail- 
thegn,'  camcrarins,  cubicidarins,  custos  ciibilc — refer  to  the  same 
official,  the  keeper  of  the  king's  chamber.^^  It  is  possible  that  the 
camerarius  was  subordinate  to  the  cubicnlarius,-*  but  I  am  in- 


"In  Beowulf  there  is  a  mention  of  a  hall-thegn  (sele-tegn,  1794)  who  seems 
to  have  looljed  after  the  nightly  comforts  of  the  guests  :  but  we  are  not  told 
whether  his  duties  also  extended  to  the  king's  bed-chamber.  In  an  anonymous 
document  addressed  to  Edward  the  Elder,  there  is  an  allusion  to  a  'rall-thegn'. 
K.  C.  D.,  No.  328  :  selfric  waes  8a  hraelOen.  As  he  had  been  appointed  by  Al- 
fred to  assist  in  settling  a  dispute  regarding  certain  lands,  he  may  have  be- 
longed to  his  court.  The  Benedictine  Rule  provides  for  a  hraegelhus,  where 
the  robes  are  kept  in  charge  of  a  'rail-thegn'.  Bibl.  der  ang.  Prosa,  II,  55.  A 
gloss  from  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century  translates  vestiarius  with  hrsegl-weard, 
Vocah.,  279  :19. 

"Thus  it  was  among  the  Merovingian  Franks.  See  Waltz,  D.  V.  G.,  II, 
2,  72-73. 

^^That  the  bur-thegn  had  charge  of  the  royal  chamber  appears  from  the  use 
of  the  word  bur.  Though  not  always  limited  to  chamber,  this  term  usually  con- 
tains the  idea  of  privacy.  Wealhtueow's  apartments  to  which  Hrothgar  re- 
tired for  the  night,  were  'bowers'.  Beow.,  921.  The  tun  where  Cynewulf  visited 
his  mistress  also  had  a  bower.  A.-8.  Chron.,  755.  If  the  chamberlain  were  In 
charge  of  tie  eniire  hall,  he  might  be  called  a  'sele-thegn'  or  a  'heal-thegn'. 
Such  a  one  seems  to  be  mentioned  in  one  of  the  charters  :  Heal-Cepen  Scearpa. 
iK.  C.  D.,  No.  742.  But  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  term  in  this  case  has 
become  a  proper  name. 

"Bt6?.  der  ang.  Prosa,  III,  93.     Be  Hester,  33-36. 

^Ihid.,  11.  212-14,  278. 

-^IMd.,  III.  Ill,  113. 

'^Judith,  37-38. 

^Vocab.,  198:6,  camerarius,  bu^^en ;  216:21,  Cubicularius,  custos  cublll,  bed- 
tegn  ;  124  :17,  18,  Cubicularius,  burden,  Camerarius,  bed-pen  These  defini- 
tions are  all  from  the  tenth  century. 

"Cf.  Brunner,  D.  R.  G.,  II,  101  :  Der  merowingische  Kammerer  heisst  the- 
saurarius  oder  cubicularius Er  hat  Unterbeamten  camerarii  genannt.     Im 
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clined  to  consider  the  titles  absolutely  identical.  It  is  true,  how- 
ever, that  the  latter  is  the  term  most  commonly  met  with.^^  In 
963  Edgar  gave  lands  'to  his  very  faithful  camerarms  called  by 
the  noble  name  Winstan.'^*'  In  972  there  is  another  transfer  of 
lands  to  Winstan  now  ciibiciilarius}'^  If  there  had  been  any 
advance  in  his  case,  the  office  of  cuhiciilariiis  must  have  been  the 
superior  one. 

It  appears  that  there  were  several  chamberlains  serving  the 
Anglo-Saxon  king  at  the  same  time.  Edgar's  grants  are  to  three 
different  persons :  yEthelsie,  Titstan  and  Winstan. ^^  Eadred's 
will  also  implies  plurality:  'and  to  each  legally  appointed  rail- 
thegn  eighty  mancuses  of  gold.'^®  According  to  William  of  Mal- 
mesbury,  Edmund  Ironside  was  slain  by  two  of  his  ciihicularii}^ 
Three  chamberlains  are  mentioned  in  Domesday  as  belonging  to 
the  Confessor's  court :  Aluric,^^  Hugo,^-  and  Wenesi.^^  But  what 
the  usual  number  was,  we  do  not  know ;  nor  can  we  affirm  that 
there  was  a  chief  chamberlain  before  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  during  which  period  Hugelinus  (Hugo)  apparently 
held  such  a  position,  as  will  be  shown  presently. 

The  functions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  bower-thegn  were  doubtless 
analogous  to  those  of  the  Continental  camerarius.  He  had  charge 
of  the  king's  private  apartments  including  his  bed  and  his  ward- 
robe ;  he  stood  close  to  the  royal  person :  audience  had  to  be 
sought  through  him.^*     And,  in  addition  to  guarding  the  king's 


karolingischen  Sprachgebrauch  ist  umgekehrt  der  camerarius  der  oberste  Schatz- 
beamte,  wtihrend  cubicularii,  saccelarii  und  dispensatores  seine  Unterbeamten 
Bind. 

^'^I  find  no  reference  to  a  camerarius  in  any  apparently  genuine  document 
later  than  963.  In  Domesday,  however,  camerarius  is  the  title  commonly  used. 
Three  of  the  Confessor's  camerarii  are  mentioned  in  the  survey.  One  of  them 
is  Hugo,  evidently  the  Hugelinus  of  one  of  Edward's  charters,  in  which  he  is 
spoljen  of  as  cuhicularius  and  bur-thegn.     K.  C.  D.,  No.  904. 

2«/?)td.,  No.  503. 

^UUd..  No.  572. 

^Ihid.,  Nos.  489,  503,  572,  1247.  The  grant  to  Titstan  is  dated  962; 
Winstan  and  ..T'^thelsie  received  lands  in  963 ;  Winstan  received  an  additional 
grant  in  972. 

"Birch,   Cnrtul.,  No.  912. 

^Genta  Repum,  217. 

^Domesday,  I,   151:     Hoc  manerium   tenuit  Alurlc  camerarius;  R.  E. 

"Jbid.,  208:      . . .  .et  Ipsl  vendiderunt  Hugoni  camerarlo  Regis  Edwardl. 

^Ibid.,  151 :     Hoc  manerium  tenuit  Wenesi  camerarius  R.  B. 

•■^William  of  Malmeshury.  flf/ttn  Requm,  274  :  [A  blind  man  is  healed  by 
King  Edward. 1  Tostremo,  ad  regis  curiam  vonlens,  vestibulum  camerae,  ad- 
versantibus  cubicularlls,  frustra  diu  trivit ;  sed  perstltit.  .  .  .  But  the  histor- 
ian's narrative  may  have  been  colored  somewhat  by  the  customs  of  his  own  time. 
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camera,  he  seems  to  have  had  the  keeping  of  his  master's  treas- 
ures,^^ 

Our  earliest  sources  represent  the  king  as  possessing  much 
hoarded  wealth.  The  nature  of  this  early  hoard  is  revealed  in 
the  allusions  to  gifts  that  were  given.  These  included  everything 
necessary  for  military  equipment  or  masculine  adornment,  espe- 
cially swords,  rings  and  horses.^''  But  there  were  also  articles 
of  a  more  strictly  commercial  value  used  in  payment,  such  as 
small  rings  and  fragments  of  rings  i^'^  hence  the  common  appella- 
tions ring-giver  (beah-gyfa)  and  ring-distributor  (beaga-brytta) 
that  we  find  applied  to  the  king  in  Old  English  verse.^*  But 
while  the  existence  of  a  treasure  can  be  shown  to  be  an  ancient 
fact,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  find  a  treasurer.  The  old  poets  describe 
the  king  as  acting  in  this  capacity:  he  was  the  hoard-guardian. 
Nor  can  we  always  point  to  a  localized  treasury.  King  Eadred 
deposited  his  'land  charters  and  even  old  treasures  from  preced- 
ing kings'  in  various  monasteries,  especially  in  the  one  with  which 
Dunstan  was  connected.^®     But  it  seems  that  at  least  as  early  as 


^'On  this  point  writers  on  English  history  are  not  wholly  In  agreement  as 
the  following  citations  show  : 

Lappenberg,  Hist,  of  Eng.,  II,  380:     The  chamberlain was  also  the  royal 

treasurer.     The  garments  of  the  king  were  under  the  care  of  a  keeper   (hrsegl- 
thegn,) . 

Kemble,  8ax.  in  Eng.,  II,  106  :  The  names  by  which  the  chamberlain  was 
designated  are  Hrrogelfe^n.  .  .  .Cubicularius,  Camerarius,  Pur{)gen,  perhaps 
sometimes  Dispensator,  and  Thesaurarius  or  Hordere. 

Green,  Conqu.  of  Eng.,  523  :  In  the  time  of  .T^lfred,  the  great  officers  of  the 
court  were.  .  .  .the  hordere,  the  staller,  the  dishthegn  and  the  cupthegn. 

Freeman,  N.  C,  V,  291 :  The  King's  "Hoarder"  was  as  old  as  the  King's 
"hoard" ....  The  Old  English  Kings  had  their  hoard,  and  the  hoard  under  its 
Hoarder  must  always  have  been  a  special  department  of  administration. 

Ramsay,  Found,  of  Eng.,  I,  524  :  But  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  had  a  Treas- 
urer, thei  Hordere  or  Keeper  of  the  king's  Hoard,  who  received  the  moneys  due 
to  him  from  the  sheriffs  and  other  reeves.  . .  . 

Lappenberg  and  Kemble  hold  with  varying  degrees  of  confidence  that  the 
chamberlain  had  charge  of  the  treasury.  Green  follows  Kemble.  Freeman  and 
Ramsay  appear  to  consider  toe  treasury  a  distinct  department. 

^''Beotc,  1046-48  :     Swa  manlice,   maere  I>eodon, 

hordweard   hselelia,  heaI)o-rcesas   geald 

mearum  ond  madmum.  ^ 

"Miiller,  Vor  Oldtid,  539-40:  [Describing  archeological  discoveries  In  Schles- 
wig  from  the  period  of  the  migrations.]  'Among  other  things  brought  to  light 
were  nineteen  bars  and  fragments  of  large  rings  and  five  small  rings,  all  of 
gold  and  evidently  intended  for  use  as  currency'.      (Author's  translation.) 

"'It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Old  Norse  baugr,  A.-S.  beag,  a  ring,  is 
used  In  the  earliest  Norwegian  laws  as  a  unit  in  computing  fines,  wergelds,  etc. 
See  Norge.9  gamle  Love.  V,  92.     Cf.  Laws  of  MthelhirM,  6. 

**Memoriala   of   St.   Dunstan,   29:      . . .  .quamplures   scilicet    rurales   cartulas, 
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the  reign  of  Cnut,  the  royal  hoard  had  been  definitely  located  at 
Winchester.  One  of  Harold  Harefoot's  first  acts  was  to  seize 
the  royal  valuables  there  in  the  queen's  possession  in  that  city.** 
The  treasury  remained  at  Winchester  till  the  Conquest  and  was 
continued  there  by  the  Conqueror.*^ 

The  old  word  hoard  seems  to  have  persisted  as  a  designation 
of  a  large  accumulation  of  valuables/-  though  toward  the  close 
of  the  Old  English  period  we  also  find  the  word  haligdom  used.*' 
It  would  seem  natural  that  the  person  in  charge  of  all  this  would 
be  called  a  hordere,  and  certain  writers  on  Anglo-Saxon  subjects 
tell  us  that  such  was  the  case.-'^  I  have,  however,  yet  to  find  the 
first  bit  of  contemporaneous  evidence  for  such  a  statement.  The 
Laws  of  ^Ethelstan  contain  two  significant  passages  relative  to  the 
hoarder:  'Concerning  barter.  And  let  no  man  dispose  of  cattle 
by  barter  except  in  the  presence  of  the  reeve,  or  the  mass-priest, 
or  the  landlord,  or  the  hoarder,  or  some  other  reliable  man.'*^  And 
again  concerning  theft:  'Likewise,  if  it  be  that  any  one  of  the 
king's  hoarders  or  of  our  reeves  was  in  collusion  with  the  thieves 
who  had  done  the  stealing,  be  it  the  same  to  him.'***     The  hoarders 


etlam  veteres  praecedentlum  regnm  thesauros,  necnou  et  diversas  propriae  adep- 
tlonis  suae  gazas  sub  munimine  monasterii  sui  fldeliter  custodiendum. 

Ramsay  (Found,  of  Eny.,  I,  304)  infers  from  this  that  Dunstan  was  the 
king's  treasurer.  "He  made  Dunstan  act  as  his  treasurer,  placing  all  his  val- 
uables, Including  the  title-deeds  of  his  private  estates  (rurales  cartulas)  under 
his  charge  at  Glastonbury".  But  this  is  clearly  incorrect  as  we  are  expressly 
told  that  Dunstan  was  only  one  of  many  with  whom  such  documents  were  de- 
posited. On  page  31  of  thei  Memorials  we  read:  ....misit  circumquaque  ad 
congregandas  facultates  suas....per  hoc  enim  vir  Dei  Dunstanus,  velut  alii 
regalium  gazarum  custodes  ibat ;  ut  quas  causa  custodiendl  secum  habuerat  regl 
reportaret. 

*^Flor.  Wig.,  I,  190:  Is  [Harold] ...  .misit)  Wintoniam  suos  constipatores 
celerrime,  et  gazarum  opumque,  quas  rex  Canutus  Alfgivae  reliquerat  reginae, 
majorem  melioremque  partem  ademit  illi  tyrannice 

*^Domesday,  III,   65:      qui   debebant  geldum   portare  ad  thesaurum   regis 

Wlntoniae. . . . 

42A  translation  of  II  Kinnx.  20  :13,  reads  as  follows  :  'Then  he  took  the  en- 
voys from  abroad  into  his  troasurc-house  and  showed  them  his  gold-hoard' — 
"geiewde  his  goldhord".     See  Cook,  Biblical  Quotations,   13  :2. 

"Haligdom  may,  perhaps,  mean  the  place  where  the  treasures  were  kept; 
but  the  context  usually  indicates  that  the  valuables  them.selves  are  meant. 

"See  Green,  Freeman,  and  Ramsay,  cited  above. 

*^Laws  of  ^thclstan,  II,  10:  Be  hwearfe.  And  nan  man  ne  hwyrfe  nanes 
yrfes  butan  pws  gerefan  gewitnesso,  o05e  ])fps  tim^sseprenstes,  oDPo  ])!t's  Jaiidhla- 
fordes,  oSne  I)bps  horderos,  on5e  oPres  ungelygenes  mannes.  Liebermann  (Oe- 
setze,  I,  156)  translates  hordere  with  Schatzmelster.  This  is  misleading,  if  not 
absolutely  Incorrect. 

*''Ih{d.,  II,  3,  1 :  ...  .eac  swllce  cynges  hordera  oCBe  ure  gerefena,  swylc  ^(^e^a 
Iieofa  gewita  wrore,  lie  staledon.  beo  he  be  tsm  llcan.  Llebermann's  translation, 
Konlgskilmmerer,  Is  clearly  incorrect. 
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alluded  to  in  these  laws  were  manifestly  local  officials  merely. 
They  are  grouped  with  local  functionaries,  and,  furthermore,  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  higher  dignitaries  of 
the  court  could  be  expected  to  witness  petty  commercial  trans- 
actions all  over  the  country. 

We  get  a  clue  to  the  real  meaning  of  hoarder  in  the  monastic 
literature  of  the  time.  In  a  tenth  century  vocabulary,  hordere  is 
given  as  the  equivalent  of  ccllcrarius  or  keeper  of  provisions.'*^ 
^Ifric  uses  the  word  similarly  in  his  homilies :  Saint  Benedict, 
he  tells  us,  ordered  his  hoarder  to  give  a  needy  subdeacon  a  glass 
of  oil,*^  "because  they  eat  oil  in  that  country  with  their  food  as 
we  do  butter/''*'*  The  monastic  hoarder  is  mentioned  in  the 
Chronicle  along  with  the  churchwarden  and  the  rail-thegn.^" 
The  word  can  have  but  one  translation :  steward.  The  hoarder 
of  the  first  law  quoted  was  probably  the  landlord's  steward,  who 
might  represent  his  master  when  cattle  were  to  be  exchanged. 
The  official  of  the  second  law  clearly  had  charge  of  a  royal  estate, 
as  the  context  shows  that  he  was  in  charge  of  serfs  f'^  he  is  also 
spoken  of  as  'our'  hoarder.  We  are  safe  in  concluding  that  there 
never  was  at  any  time  in  English  history  prior  to  1066  a  court- 
official  whose  duties  were  primarily  fiscal  and  whose  functions 
gave  him  a  name.     The  thcsaurar'ms  came  with  the  Normans. ^- 

As  has  already  been  suggested,  however,  it  seems  that  Edward's 
chamberlain  acted  as  his  treasurer.^"  With  the  establishment  of 
a  fixed  treasury  came  a  new  formula  into  the  English  chancery. 
Thus  in  one  of  Cnut's  charters :  'And  of  these  writings  there 
are  three,  one  at  Christ  Church,  another  at  Saint  Augustine's  and 
the  third  in  the  king's  treasury  (or  sanctuary).'^*  Similar  terms 
are  used  in  two  other  documents:  in  thcsaurnm  regis ;^^  mid  pise 


"Vocal).,  330:18. 

*''HomiUes,   II,   178. 

"Thorpe's  translation. 

'"'A.-g.   Chron.,  1131 :     circeweard  and  hordere  and  r9ill)eln. 

"The  guilty  one  shall  lose  his  serfs.  Schmid  (Gesetze,  613)  believes  that 
this  particular  law  refers  to  a  "Schatzmeister,  welcher  aber,  gleich  dem  Gerefa, 
als  Verwalter  der  konlglichen  Gxiter  erscheint. . . .". 

"See  Domesday,  I,  49:     Terra  Henrici  Thesaurarii. 

■s^The  evidence  that  follows  has,  I  believe,  been  neglected  by  writers  on  Eng- 
lish history.  They  have,  it  appears,  based  their  conclusions  mainly  on  the 
etymology  of  the  word  hordere  and  on  Prankish  analogies.  See  Kemble,  Sax. 
in  Eng.,  II,  106.  For  the  Continental  practice  see  Waitz.  D.  V.  G.,  II,  2,  73  ; 
III.  502:  Brunner,  D.  R.  G..  II.  101:  von  Maurer,  Bofverfassung,  192. 

"£■.  C.  D.,  No.  1327:  And  Oissera  gewrita  synd  Iireo, ....  and  8e  fridde 
Is  inne  mid  6aes    kynges  halidome. 
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kinges  halidome.^^  There  is  therefore  nothing  strange  in  the 
statement  made  by  the  historian  of  Ramsey  that  the  charters  of 
that  monastery  which  were  received  during  the  Confessor's  reTgn 
were  deposited  in  the  royal  treasury  (gazophylacium)  and  kept 
by  Hugelinus  the  chamberlain.^^  Four  facts  speak  in  favor  of 
the  correctness  of  this  information :  it  was  the  practice  in  the  first 
half  of  the  eleventh  century  to  deposit  documents  in  the  royal 
treasury;^*  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IP**  such  valuables  would  prob- 
ably go  to  the  royal  exchequer  and  not  to  the  king's  camera,  so 
that  the  chronicler  could  not  have  been  influenced  by  the  custom 
of  his  own  time ;  we  gather  from  an  Old  English  vocabulary  that 
the  bower-thegn  was  the  keeper  of  documents  f'^  the  name  of  the 
chamberlain  is  correct.''^  While  more  evidence  might  be  desired, 
whatever  there  is  points  toward  the  conclusion  that,  at  least  dur- 
ing the  closing  years  of  the  Saxon  monarchy,  the  chamberlain 
guarded  the  royal  hoard. *'- 

The  third  great  court-official  was  the  seneschal  or  disc-pegn 
as  he  is  called  in  Anglo-Saxon.*'^     So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no 


^^K.  C.  D.J  No.  932:  Haec  scripta  tripliclter  consignantur, . . . .  aliud  In  the- 
saurum   regis, .... 

^^Ihid.,  No.  931 :     Nu  sinden  Sise    write    tre,  on    is    mid    8ise  kinges  hallgdome 

^'' Chronicon  Ramcsiensis,  170-71:  ....decrevit  rex  omnia,  ordine  quo  gesta 
sunt  vel  relata,  literls  Anglicis  ad  monimentum  futurorum  declarari,  ejusdemque 
script!  medietatem  in  gazophilacio,  ubi  quaecunque  habebat  praecipua  et  pretiosa 
erant  reposita,   ab   Hugelino  cubicularlo  suo  dlligenter  conservari. 

'''See  charters  cited  above. 

^"The  chronicle  was  probably  composed  In  that  reign.  See  Chronicon  Rame- 
siensis.  I'reface,  XXIL 

^Vooai.,  19  :19  :  Cancellarius  uel  scriniarius,  barl)en.  The  scrlniarius  was 
the  official  of  the  scrinium,  the  depository  of  tbe  king's  valuable  documents. 
See  Dii  Caiujv. 

"iv.   C.  /).,  No.  004  :     Hugelino   cubicularlo. 

'^Green  classifies  tlie  duties  of  the  chamberlain  as  follows  :  "Of  all  the  of- 
ficers of  the  court,  he  was  far  the  most  important,  (1)  as  head  ofl  the  whole 
royal  service;  (2)  as  e.xercislng  control  over  the  royal  palace  or  household, 
wherever  it  might  be,  and  charged  witli  care  "de  lionestate  palatii  seu  specialiter 
ornamonto  regali"  :  (3)  as  receiver  of  royal  dues  for  the  crown  lands,  and  head 
of  the  royal  gerefan....  ;  (4)  as  dispensator  of  the  crown;  and  (5)  through 
this  and  in  his  charge  "de  donls  annuls  militum"  as  head  of  the  household 
troops  ;  and  (6)  of  the  budding  diplomatic  service."  Conqu.  of  Eng.,  523-24. 
It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  for  all  this  there  is  no  authority  In  the  Eng- 
lish sources.  It  Is  merely  an  effort  to  apply  Hincmar's  system  to  the  Saxon 
court. 

«5The  word  stiweard  seems  also  to  have  been  used  witli  much  the  same  meaJi- 
ing.  Vocah.,  223  ;7  :  Dlscoforns.  dlsclfer  uel  stlwoard.  But  most  probably  this 
term  was  applied  to  the  seneschals  of  lesser  lords  only.  The  king's  steward  in 
the  tenth  century,  as  Eadred's  will  shows  us,  was  an  official  wholly  different 
from   the  dish-thegn  and   of   much   less   importance.     In   the   Latin   sources   the 
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mention  of  such  a  functionary  before  the  accession  of  ^thelstan.®* 
A  charter  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign  (926)  is  witnessed  by 
Wulfhelm  discifer  regis}^  We  next  hear  of  the  seneschal  in 
connection  with  the  death  of  King  Edmund  (946)  :  Florence  of 
Worcester  reports  that  he  fell  while  trying  to  shield  his  dapifer 
who  had  gotten  into  serious  difficulties  in  trying  to  remove  an 
uninvited  guest  from  the  banquet.®*'  We  find  that  Eadred  in  his 
will  (before  955)  bequeathes  'to  each  legally  appointed  dish-thegn' 
the  same  amount  of  gold  as  to  each  butler  or  chamberlain.®'^  Four 
disciferi  witnessed  charters  in  the  reign  of  Eadwig  (955-59)  : 
^Ifheah,®^  two  by  the  name  of  ^Ifsige,®^  and  Ealdred.®^  The 
last  named  signs  a  document  dated  958.  The  next  year  Wulfgar 
discifer  signs  a  charter  given  by  King  Edgar.'^"  This  is  the  last 
mention  of  a  king's  seneschal  before  the  time  of  the  Confessor."^^ 
The  master  of  the  royal  tables,  like  his  colleague  of  the  cellar, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  specially  important  personage  at 
Edward's  court.  At  any  rate  we  hear  little  of  him.  The  state- 
ment in  the  Book  of  the  Hyde,  that  Edward  made  Harold  his 
seneschal,'^-  must  be  discredited,  as  it  has  no  support  in  contem- 


Beneschal  is  called  discifer,  discoforus  and  sometimes  dapifer.  Vocab.,  126  :38 : 
Discifer  uel   discoforus,  disc|)en.    (.li^lfric,   ca.   1000.) 

«*We  should  expect  to  find  such  an  official  in  Bede's  account  of  King  Oswald 
and  his  aining  with  Aidan  the  bishop ;  but  we  are  told  only  that  the  viands  were 
served  on  a  silver  dish.  H.  E.,  Ill,  6.  In  (Exodus  (131)  there  is  an  allusion 
to  a  'meat-thegn'  but  he  was  not  a  royal  official.  The  title  occurs  in  a  forged 
charter  attributed  to  Off  a  (785).  K.  C.  D.,  No.  149;  cf.  Kemble,  Sax.  'in  Eng., 
II,  109,  where  this  document  is  apparently  accepted  as  genuine. 

«"£".  c.  D.,  No.  1099.  A  document  from  the  same  year  has  the  following 
peculiar  close :  "Ego  Cynefera  episcopus  subscripsi,  et  ceteri  Duces,  ministrl, 
disciferi,  testes".  Birch,  Vartul.,  No.  658.  This  looks  like  the  work  of  a  forger, 
who  has  been  unau.e  to  secure  a  list  of  dignitaries  that  he  dai-ed  make  use  of. 

"^Flor.  Wig.,  I,  134.  No  earlier  source  mentions  a  seneschal  in  this  connec- 
tion. William  of  Malmesbury  calls  the  official  in  question  a  dux.  The  fact 
that  he  was  the  one  who  challenged  the  guest  does,  however,  give  some  support 
to  the  opinion  that  he  was  the  master  of  the  feast.  Ramsay  accepts  Florence's 
statement  without  question.     Found,  of  Eng.,  I,  297. 

«' Birch,  Cartiil.,  No.  912. 

'^E.  C.  D.,  Nos.  1191,  1196,  1197.  The  last  two  are  copies  of  the  same  docu- 
ment.    .T]lfsige  was  a  common  name  at  that  time. 

"'Hid.,  No.  1214. 

'"'Ihid.,  No.   1224. 

"Florence  alludes  to  a  dispensator  in  Harthacnut's  reign  (I,  194),  but  while 
dispensator  and  dishthegn  may  have  meant  the  same  to  him,  they  did  not  to 
the  Anglo-Saxons  generally.  To  ^Ifric  dispensator  meant  reeve.  See  Genesis, 
43:16,  23;  43:19;  44:1.  Cf.  Pastoral  Care,  63  (brytnere).  Kemble  and  Green 
Identify  the  dispensator  with  the  chamberlain.  Soot,  in  Eng.,  II,  106 ;  Gonqu. 
of  Eng.,  523. 

"Liber  de  Hyda,  288,  290. 
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porary  sources.  Such  an  office  might  have  been  commensurate 
with  such  an  ambition  as  Harold's  at  the  time  when  the  statement 
was  written,  but  not  at  the  time  indicated.  The  charters  give  us 
Httle  help.  A  document  dated  1060  has  the  signum  RaiilH  regis 
dapiferi  and  the  signum  Asgceri  regis  dapiferi.''^  But  as  we  shall 
find  that  Edward  had  two  stallers  bearing  such  names,  I  am  in- 
clined to  consider  this  the  work  of  a  forger  or  of  a  later  copyist 
who  did  not  know  what  staller  meant.''*  A  charter  of  tv\'0  years 
later  has  the  signatures  of  Adzurus  regis  dapifer  and  YUngus 
regis  dapifer.''^  It  is  possible  that  we  again  have  the  names  of 
stallers,  that  Adzurus  is  Asgarus  and  Yfing,  [Ljifing.  It  will  not 
do  to  assume,  however,  that  staller  and  dapifer  are  equivalent 
terms:  historically  the  two  offices  are  wholly  distinct,  and  they 
also  seem  to  differ  in  functions  and  in  relative  importance.'^®  It 
is  in  Domesday  that  we  find  the  most  reliable  references  to  Ed- 
ward's stewards,  and  these  are  by  no  means  satisfactory.  Ednod 
dapifer  held  five  manors  in  Edward's  day,''''  and  of  nine  hides 
belonging  to  that  king  in  Huntingdon  Alanus  his  dapifer  held 
two.''* 

In  addition  to  the  seneschals  who  served  the  king  directly, 
there  were  other  officials  with  similar  duties  serving  the  various 
members  of  the  royal  family.  Among  those  present  at  Wynflsed's 
suit  (in  ^thelred's  reign)  was  '^fic  the  dish-thegn  of  the  ethel- 
ings.'''^  Some  time  in  the  same  reign  yEthelstan  Etheling  willed 
eight  hides  to  '^Imere  his  seneschal.'®"  About  the  year  1006  the 
etheling  Edmund  purchased  certain  lands,  his  dish-thegn  Leof- 
wine  witnessing  the  transfer.®^ 

On  the  duties  of  the  dish-thegn  the  sources  are  not  very  ex- 
plicit.    "His  especial  business  was  to  superintend  all  that  apper- 


"S:.  G.  D.,  No.  80S. 

'*Tlie  difficulties  that  the  Normans  experienced  in  their  efforts  to  comprehend 
Saxon  terms  is  well  illustrated  in  a  passage  from  Michel's  Chroniques  Anglo- 
Normandes,  234  (quoted  by  Ellis  in  introduction  to  Domesday,  XXIX,  note)  : 
Esegarius  regie  procurator  aule,  qui  Anglice  dicitur  stallere,  I.  e.,  regni  vexilli- 
fer. 

"K.  O.  D.,  No.  8io. 

'"See  Chapter  VII  for  a  discussion  of  the  stallershlp. 

"I,  69  :  Haec  V  maneria  tenult  Ednod  dapifer  T.  R.  E.  He  seems  also  to 
have  been  staller.     See  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.,  XIX,  92. 

'^i,  206b:  De  eadem  terra  habult  Alanns  dapifer  ejus  II  hidas. 

""K.  C.  D.,  No.  693:     a>flc    I)ara  H^Iielinga  dlscten... 

^IMd.,  No.  722:    .../I'^lmere  minen  discOene. .. 

'^liid..  No.   1302:      ....Lofwlne  »6elinges  discOen... 
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tained  to  the  service  of  the  royal  table,  under  which  we  must 
probably  include  the  arrangements  for  the  general  support  of  the 
household,  both  at  the  ordinary  and  temporary  residences  of  the 
king."^-  With  this  general  statement  the  subject  will  have  to  be 
dismissed. ^^ 

Of  the  fourth  great  official  of  the  Germanic  courts,  the  master 
of  the  horse,  I  shall  have  something  to  say  in  a  subsequent  chap- 
ter. We  have  no  reason  to  think  that  he  was  an  important 
official  at  the  English  court  before  the  Danish  dynasty.  In  the 
tenth  century,  the  glorious  period  of  Anglo-Saxon  kingship,  the 
inner  circle  of  the  royal  household  service  counted  but  three  dig- 
nitaries :  the  butler,  the  chamberlain  and  the  seneschal.** 


8=Kemble,  Sax.  in  Eng.,  II,  109. 

'■■'On  this  matter  Continental  analogies  throw  but  little  light.  See  Waitz, 
D.  V.  O.,  Ill,  499  ;  VI,  329  ;  Brunner,  D.  R.  O.,  II,  101. 

**  Since  the  above  was  written  J.  H.  Round  has  published  a  paper  on  "The 
Household  of  Edward  the  Confessor"  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.,  XIX,  90-92.  In  this 
he  appears  to  include  the  marshal,  the  constable  and  the  treasurer  among  the 
high  officials  of  that  king.  I  have  elsewhere  in  this  chapter  given  my  reasons 
for  identifying  the  treasurer  with  the  chamberlain  ;  the  Henricus  Thesaurarius 
that  Round  refers  to  evidently  held  the  oflBce  of  treasurer  at  the  time  when  the 
STurvey  was  made  (see  Domesday,  I,  49)  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  served 
Edward  in  that  capacity.  He  was  one  of  the  tenants-in-chief  in  William's 
day.  There  is  a  reference  to  a  constabularius  who  held  such  an  office  in  Ed- 
ward's day  {iMd.,  I,  151)  ;  but  elsewhere  the  same  person  is  s-poken  of  as 
staller  (ibid..  I,  146b,  148b,  218b).  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  Edward  had  no 
constable  at  his  court.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  duties  of  such  an 
official  may  have  been  exercised  by  the  staller.  Edward  evidently  had  a  mar- 
shal, but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  classed  with  the  more  important  officials. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  KING'S   PRIEST.     THE  CHANCERY. 

The  royal  household  in  the  middle  ages  had  its  ecclesiastical  as 
well  as  its  secular  side.*^  The  king's  priest  did  not  rank  with 
the  high  officials  of  the  palace  in  dignity,  yet,  his  influence  in 
affairs  of  state  was  far-reaching  and  profound.  It  is  true,  the 
importance  of  the  chaplainship  would  depend  largely  on  the 
character  of  the  chaplain.  When  Wilfrid  was  growing  into 
maturity,  the  Northumbrian  king,  wishing  to  make  him  his  'in- 
separable companion,'  asked  that  he  be  ordained  to  the  priest- 
hood.®** It  is  readily  seen  that  with  such  an  aggressive,  almost 
gigantic  spirit  as  the  king's  religious  guide,  the  policies  of  gov- 
ernment would  to  a  large  extent  be  determined  in  the  royal  chapel. 
However,  the  bishop  decided  that  Wilfrid  was  better  fitted  for 
episcopal  duties,  and  he  never  became  royal  chaplain. 

The  first  priest  connected  with  an  English  court  of  whom  we 
hear  anything  was  the  one  who  accompanied  the  princess  Bertha 
when  she  left  Gaul  to  become  queen  of  Kent.®^  But  this  man  of 
God,  Liudhard  by  name,  does  not  seem  to  have  made  his  presence 
felt  among  the  Kentish  people  to  any  appreciable  extent.  Of  a 
different  type  was  Paulinus,  the  spiritual  adviser  of  Edwin's  queen, 
through  whose  persistent  efforts  the  conversion  of  Northumbria 
was  begun.®®  Bede  mentions  several  other  royal  chaplains  serv- 
ing at  Northumbrian  courts,®"  but  after  his  time  we  hear  little  of 


'''The  subject  of  the  royal  chapel  is  discussed  by  Kemble  in  Sa^x.  in  Eng.,  11, 
113-17  ;  also  by  Green  in  Conqu.  of  Eng.,  .524-28.  Green's  discussion  contains 
a  great  deal  of  Information,  but  his'  use  of  sources  has  been  uncritical  and  his 
conclusions  are  often  incorrect. 

^Hwt.   York,  I,  18. 

8^ Bede,  //.  E.,  I,  25. 

^^Ihid.,  II,  9.     Hist.  York,  I,  353. 

*» About  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  a  priest  Utta,  "multae  gravitatii 
ac  veritatis  vir,"  brought  Eanfled  from  Kent  to  become  queen  of  Northumbria. 
Bede,  //.  E.,  Ill,  15.  He  may  have  been  a  royal  chaplain.  Eanfled  brought 
her  own  confessor  with  her,  a  Kentish  priest  named  Romanus.  Ibid.,  Ill,  25. 
In  660  the  Northumbrian  Icing  had  a  confessor  whose  name  was  Caelin.  Ibid., 
Ill,  23.     In  665  one  Eadhed  was  chaplain  at  the  same  court.     Ibid.,  Ill,  28. 
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the  king's  priest  before  the  reign  of  Alfred.^"  Asser  speaks  of 
the  chaplains — capellanos  sttos^'^ — serving  at  Alfred's  court,  and 
names  two,  "Ethelstan  and  Werewulf.  ,  .Mercians  by  birth  and 
erudite."®"  The  king  himself  names  two  more,  Grimbald  and 
John.®^  But  he  speaks  of  these  as  his  teachers  rather  than  as 
his  confessors.  Ecclesiastics  were  numerous  at  Alfred's  court, 
but  the  king  called  them  not  so  much  because  they  were  holy 
men  as  because  they  were  learned.®* 

During  the  reign  of  Alfred's  successor,  the  king's  presbyter 
seems  to  have  been  especially  honored:  he  was  admitted  to  the 
circle  of  the  wise.  At  least  we  shall  have  to  suppose  that  the 
presbyters  who  witnessed  Edward's  charters  were,  some  of  them 
if  not  all,  the  king's  own  priests.  The  documents  bearing  such 
signatures  are  comparatively  numerous  in  this  reign.®^     When 


""According  to  Alfred's  laws  (38,  2)  fighting  in  the  presences  of  the  king's 
priest  was  punished  by  a  heavy  fine.  But  the  fact  that  the  priest  in  this  case 
is  coupled  with  the  ealdorman's  deputy  leads  me  to  think  that  the  law  does  not 
refer  to  the  court  chaplain,  but  to  the  parish  priest  acting  in  an  official  capacity 
at  the  folk-moot. 

"Petrie"s  Monumenta,  496. 

»=  Asser    (Giles'   translation)  :     Six  Old  Eng.   Chron.,  70. 

*'In  the  Preface  to  Gregory's  Pastoral  Care.  On.  the  subject  of  Alfred's  chap- 
lains see  Plummer,  Alfred,  I,  136  ff. 

"^Preface  to  Pastoral  Care:  'Even  as  I  learned  from  Plegmund  my  archbishop, 
and  from  Asser  my  bishop,  and  from  John  my  mass-priest.'  It  is  not  probable 
that  all  these  were  continuously  at  the  royal  court ;  but  some  time  or  other 
they  had  been  in  the  king's  personal  service.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Asser 
was  asked  to  divide  his  time,  giving  certain  months  to  the)  king.  Plummer 
thinks  that  Alfred  "established,  probably-  after  the  example  of  Charles  the 
Great,  a  Court  school,  for  the  education  specially  of  the  sons  of  the  upper 
classes,  in  which  books  of  both  languages,  Latin  and  Saxon,  were  read."  See 
Alfred,  135. 

"^List  of  presbyters  whose  signatures  occur  in  Edward's  charters: 
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^thelstan 

Walda 

+ 

Searu  

Thoneulf 

Thald    

Brichtulf 

jElfstan     

+ 

Wulfric 

^thelbyrht 

Nc.  in  A'.  C.  D. . 
No.    in     Birch, 

1017 

1080 

335 

337 

1084 

1085 

1087 

1088 

1090 

1091 

1092 

1093 

1094 

1095 

1096 

620 

This  does  not  include  K.  G.  D.,  Nos.  331  and  342,  which  are  apparently  spu- 
rious. Kemble  questions  them.  Nos.  597  and  598  in  Birch  are  also  excluded  for 
the  same  reason. 
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we  consider  the  number  of  bishops  and  duces  who  were  also 
present  as  witnesses,  it  seems  clear  that  most  of  these  charters 
must  have  been  issued  when  the  national  council  was  in  session. 
The  normal  number  of  presbyterial  signatures  is  four,  though 
the  earlier  documents  frequently  have  more.  The  names  of 
Werulf,""  Beornstan  and  ^thelstan  are  found  with  great  regu- 
larity as  the  appended  table  shows.  The  same  is  true  of  Tata 
and  Ealhstan;  the  latter  apparently  succeeded  the  former,  as  the 
last  document  bearing  Tata's  name  is  the  first  in  which  Ealhstan's 
signature  occurs.®^ 

After  the  death  of  Edward  the  power  of  the  presbyter  seems 
to  have  declined,  ^thelstan  thoroughly  reorganized  the  witan,^^ 
and  the  priest  disappeared.^''  In  the  succeeding  reigns  up  to  the 
accession  of  Cnut,  the  sources  have  little  to  say  about  the  king's 
chaplains  except  as  partakers  of  the  royal  bounty.^  Cnut  seems 
to  have  revived  the  custom  of  calling  in  his  priests  to  witness 
land  transfers.  There  are,  however,  only  eight  documents  given 
during  his  reign  that  have  presbyterial  signatures,  the  earliest 
dating  from  1024.^  Six  of  these  bear  Eadwold's  name;  four  have 
Stigand's  signature ;  ^If  wine  has  signed  three ;  eight  other  priests 
have  witnessed  one  document  each.  In  the  charters  of  Edward 
the  Confessor  such  signatures  are  met  with  quite  frequently.^ 

The  position  of  confessor  at  the  royal  court  was  no  doubt  both 
an  honorable  and  a  profitable  one.     In  Eadred's  will  the  king's 


'^K.  C.  D.,  No.  1094,  has  Weiulf  dux  which  may  be  a  scribal  error  for  Werulf 
presbyter. 

"^The  list  of  presbyters  would  be  materially  reduced  if  we  omit  No.  1088  in 
Kemble.  nils  charter  relates  wholly  to  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  the  priests 
whose  names  appear  in  this  document  only  may  have  belonged  to  the  episcopal 
and  not  to  the  royal  household. 

»»See  Stubbs,  C.  H.,  I,  140. 

"*Two  charters  of  9.'il  have  the  signatures  of  "Oodeascealc  sacerdos  minister". 
H".  C.  D.,  Nds.  1104.  ilOG.  But  It  is  not  clear  that  this  priest  was  a  royal 
chaplain.  Cf.  No.  11.35,  where  there  is  an  allusion  to  "Godescallus  abbaa 
abbundunlae".  The  charter  Is  an  evident  forgery,  but  the  scribe  may  have  been 
correctly  informed  as  to  the  name  of  the  abbot  at  this  period. 

'Birch,  Cartul.,  No.  803.  Edmund,  945.  A  grant  to  "cuidam  presbytero  meo, 
cul  nomen  .ICthelnodns".  K.  G.  D.,  No.  11G5,  Eadred,  948.  Signed  among 
others  by  Ileromod  presbyter  who  apparently  was  a  court  priest.  Birch,  Oartul., 
No.  1288.  iTIthelflsed  second  queen  of  Edmund  wills  two  hides  to  each  of  her 
two  priests,  Alfwold  and  /P.thelmajr.  K.  O.  D.,  No.  1200.  Eadwlg  (95G)  endows 
his  "fidell  Byrthelmo  presbytero"  with  lands  at  Cenlgton.  Soon  afterwards 
the  grantee  disposes  of  tiicse  lands  and  In  this  transaction  he  appears  as 
bishop.     Ibid.,  ^no.  1201. 

'K.  C.  D.,  Nos.  741,  743,  745,  746,  751,  1318,  1322,  1324. 

»See  ibid.,  Nos.  7G7,  791,  792,  793,  796,  800,  813. 
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chaplains  rank  next  to  the  great  palatine  officials,  the  seneschal, 
the  butler  and  the  chamberlain :  'and  to  each  of  my  mass-priests 
that  I  have  appointed  to  attend  on  my  relics,  fifty  mancuses  of 
gold  and  five  pounds  in  pennies,  and  to  every  one  of  the  other 
priests,  five  pounds.'*  We  shall  have  to  conclude  from  this  that 
the  number  of  ecclesiastics  at  court  must  have  been  comparatively 
large.^  It  seems  likely  that  each  of  the  principal  members  of 
the  royal  family  had  his  own  confessor  or  chaplain.^  Some  of 
them  must  have  had  several.'^  I  have  been  able  to  find  the  names 
of  more  than  twenty  persons  who  were  royal  presbyters  in  the 
days  of  Edward  the  Confessor.*  The  greater  number  of  these 
appear  in  sources  that  cannot  be  questioned,  such  as  the  Chronicle 
and  Domesday. 

The  chaplain's  reward  was  land,^  or  an  abbacy,  or  a  bishopric, 
as  soon  as  a  vacancy  should  appear.  I  have  already  suggested  that 
the  king's  confessor,  if  a  man  of  strength  and  spirit,  would  be  a 
powerful  factor  in  shaping  governmental  policies,  and  might  thus 
give  the  church  undue  influence  in  the  state.  But  the  institution 
was  two-edged ;  more  often  it  helped  the  king  to  maintain  his 
position  as  lord  of  the  Anglican  church.  The  chaplain  might 
become  strongly  attached  to  his  lord  and  thoroughly  subservient 
to  the  king.  His  chaplainship  might  also  become  a  stepping- 
stone  to  higher  honors.  In  the  Northumbrian  kingdom  episcopal 
appointments  seem  generally  to  have  come  after  service  in  the 
king's  chapel."     There  is,  however,  little  evidence  that  the  Eng- 


*Birch,  Cartiil.,  No.  912.      (The  translation  Is  from  Liher  de  Hyda,  349.) 

^Chaplains  were  also  numerous  at  the  Carollngian  court.  See  Waltz,  D.  V.  O., 
Ill,  525. 

"Cf.,  ibUL,  III,  525:  Die  Gemahlin  des  Konigs  oder  Kaisers  hatte  einen 
eignen  Capellan. 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  queen's  chaplains  mentioned  by  Bede 
and  to  the  priests  endowed  by  queen  .^thelflsed  in  her  will,  .llthelstan  Etheling 
also  remembered  his  mass-priest  in  his  will.  K.  C.  D.,  No.  722.  The  queen's 
priest  Walter  was  given  a  bishopric  in  1060.     Flor.  Wig.,  I,  218. 

'See  Birch,  CartuL,  12SS.     .T:thelfla?d's  will. 

*Cf.  Green,  Conqu.  of  Eng.,  526-27. 

*The  royal  grants  to  presbyters  in  the  ninth  century  have  been  referred  to. 
Domes(l<iu  mentions  several  of  Edward's  priests  as  landholders.  "Wlmarus 
presbyter  regis"  held  two  small  areas  in  Buckingham  and  Bedford.  I,  151,  210b. 
"Esmellt  capellanus  regis  Edwardi"  had  a  little  plot  of  ground  in  Kent.  I,  lb. 
Edward  is  also  said  to  have  given  certain  lands  in  Huntingdon  to  "Vitali  et 
Bernardo  presbyteris  suis".     I,   208. 

'"Caelin  did  not  get  such  a  position  for  himself,  but  he  may  have  been  in- 
fluential in  securing  it  for  his  brother.  Bede,  H.  E.,  Ill,  23.  Eadhed,  after 
serving  some  time  as  royal  capellanus,  became  bishop  of  Lindsey.  Flor.  Wig., 
I,  243. 
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lish  kings  tried  to  control  the  church  through  the  episcopal  patron- 
age before  the  Danish  period."  Three  of  Cnut's  chaplains  are 
known  to  have  been  rewarded  with  bishoprics :  ^Ifwine  in  1032,^^ 
Duduc  the  next  year^^  and  Eadsie  in  1038.^*  Stigand,  another 
of  Cnut's  presbyters,  received  similar  honors  in  Edward's  reign. 
Cnut's  policy  in  church  appointments  was  continued  and  further 
developed  by  Edward  the  Confessor.  Apparently  the  king  had 
but  little  worldly  goods  to  spare  for  his  friends/^  but  with  offices 
he  was  more  liberal.  Giso/^  Heca,^"  Hereman,^^  Stigand/® 
Ulf/**  and  William/^  all  of  the  king's  own  chapel,  were  given 
episcopal  sees  in  this  reign.  Kynsige  whom  Edward  made  arch- 
bishop of  York  was  probably  one  of  Cnut's  chaplains.--  Walter, 
the  queen's  priest,  was  also  rewarded  with  a  bishopric.^^  Leofric, 
chancellor  and  doubtless  king's  presbyter,  was  placed  in  charge 
of  two  western  sees.-*  Godric,  the  son  of  one  of  the  royal  chap- 
lains, received  an  abbacy.^^  Regenbaldus  was  elevated  to  the 
chancellorship.-*'     It  is  not  strange  that  this  persistent  policy  of 


"Examples  are  Alfred's  appointment  of  Plegmund  to  the  see  of  Canterbury 
(Plummer,  Alfred,  139),  and  the  advancement  of  Byrhtelm  in  956.  See  K.  C.  Z)., 
Nos.  1200,  1201. 

^'A.  8.  Chron.j  1032 :  IVacancy  in  the  see  of  Winchester.]  And  JElfwine  fees 
cynges  preost  feng  tterto. 

'sstubbs,  Reg.  Sacr.  Anglic,  19.     Cf.  K.  C.  D.,  No.  1318. 

^*Flor.  Wig.,  I,  193:  ..regis  capellanus  Eadsius  in  archiepiscopatum  succes- 
sit.  But  he  seems  to  have  received  episcopal  honors  in  1035.  See  Stubbs, 
Reg.  Sacr.  Anftlic,  19. 

"On  the  landed  estates  held  by  Edward's  priests  see  the  references  to  Domes- 
day cited  ab'ove. 

"IT.  C.  D.,  No.  835:  [Wells,  1061.]  Sclatis  nos  dedisse  Gisoni  presbytero 
nostro  eplscopatum  hunc  apud  vos. 

"A.-8.  Chron.,  1046;  also  1045,  1047,  1048:  [Sussex,  1047.]  Heca  cinges 
preost  feng  Oarto. 

^^Ibid.,  1043  :   [Ramsbury.]   Hereman  lies  cynges  preost  feng  to  Jam  biscoprlce. 

"/bt(/.,  1042:  [East  Anglia,  1043.]  Stigand  preost  vrses  gebletsod  to  bis- 
cope  to  Eastenglum.     ft.  K.  C.  D.,  Nos.  751,  1318,  1322,  1324. 

""IMS.,  1049:  [Dorchester,  1050.]  Eadwerd  cing  geaf  Ulfe  his  preoste  teet 
bisceoprice. 

'^Ihid.,  1048:  [London,  1050.]  ...and  wes  Willelm  ^8es  cynges  preost  geha- 
dod  fflprto. 

^Ibid.,  1053.  Stubbs  {Reg.  Sacr.  Anglic.,  20)  gives  the  year  as  1051.  Kyn- 
sige signed  one  of  Cnut's  charters  as  presbyter  In  1026,  K.  C.  D.,  No.  743. 

^Flor.  "Wig.,  I,  218:  (1060.)  Et  Herefordensls  praesulatus. .  .capellano  Ed- 
glthae  reginae  Waltero  Lotharlngo  est  datus. 

^IMd.,  199:  [Exeter  and  Credlton.] ..  .regis  cancellarlo  Leofrico. .  .datus  est 
praesulatus. 

^Ihid.,  211  :  [Winchcombe,  1053.]  Godrlcum,  regis  capellani  Godmanni  fillum 
abbatem  constitueret. 

"Regenbaldu.s  will  be  discussed  later  in  this  chapter.  The  corrections  and  ad- 
dltfons  In  brackets  are  mainly  from  Stubbs.     Reg.  Sacr.  Anglic,  19-21. 
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selecting  the  spiritual  lords  of  the  realm  from  the  king's  own 
immediate  household  should  have  produced  dissatisfaction  and 
even  opposition.^'^  The  practice,  however,  did  not  originate  in 
England;  it  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  Carolingian  monarchy. 
Charlemagne  not  only  exercised  complete  control  over  episcopal 
appointments,^^  but  also  selected  the  prospective  candidates  and 
had  them  trained  at  his  own  court. 

The  royal  chapel  at  the  Prankish  court  was  directly  in  charge 
of  a  chief  presbyter  to  whom  all  the  other  chaplains  were  sub- 
ordinate. He  was  usually  known  as  the  summus  capellanus  or 
archicapeUanus,-^  and  his  office  carried  with  it  great  influence  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs  not  only  at  the  local  court  but  in  the  empire 
at  large.  It  seems  likely  that  such  a  dignitary  existed  at  the 
Anglo-Saxon  court  also ;  but  on  this  point  our  sources  maintain 
an  absolute  silence. 

In  addition  to  their  priestly  functions^*'  the  clerks  of  the  royal 
chapel  may  have  had  certain  notarial  duties.^^  Documents  were 
regularly  issued  on  the  king's  authority,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see 
who  but  some  ecclesiastic  could  have  produced  them ;  for  the 
knowledge  and  skill  necessary  in  drawing  up  such  documents  in 
those  days  were  not  inconsiderable.^^  As  a  rule,  the  early  English 
charters  do  not  state  by  whom  they  were  written ;  there  are  a  few 
exceptions,  but  many  of  these  are  spurious  or  at  least  doubtful. ^^ 
An  examination  of  these  will  reveal  the  fact  that  nearly  all,  the 
doubtful  and  the  probably  genuine,^*  claim  to  have  been  drawn  up 

"See  Kemble,  Sa-x.  in  Eng.,  II,  115. 

2«Waitz,  D.  V.  O.,  Ill,  420. 

2»/6id.,  517  ff. 

^For  tlie  duties  of  the  chaplains  at  the  Carolingian  court,  see  ibid.,  522. 

^^  Cf .  ibid.,  523  ff.  ;  Brunner,  D.  R.  O.,  II,  114. 

82 For  the  state  of  learning  in  early  England,  see  Plummer,  Alfred,  81-82. 

s^ln  two  of  Ine's  charters  (K.  G.  D.,  Nos.  45,  48)  dated  respectively  699  and 
701,  Winberht  is  represented  as  being  the  scribe.  The  first  of  these  is  clearly  a 
forgery  ;  the  second,  a  wholly  different  document,  may  be  genuine.  More  than 
doubtful  are  two  documents  dated  605  (ibid.,  Nos.  3,  4)  and  approved  by  "Ange- 
mundus  referendarius."  Tue  referendarius  was  a  Merovingian  ofBcial ;  his  title 
seems  never  to  have  been  bom  by  any  English  functionary.  A  charter  dated 
682  (Birch,  Cartul.,  No.  62)  contains  this  statement:  "Ego  Aldhelm  hanc 
scedulam  scripi  et  subscripsi."  He  may  have  been  the  Aldhelm  who  was  abbot 
of  Malmesbury  sis  years  later.  See  ibid..  No.  71.  A  rather  suspicious  charter 
from  793  was  ostensibly  drawn  up  by  Tilhere  the  king's  priest.  Ibid.,  No.  268. 
See  also  K.  C.  D.,  No.  555  (a  very  questionable  document)  :  Ego  Aldred  abbaa 
. . .  .hanc  libertatis  singrapham  scripsl. 

'*K.  C.  D.,  No.  1191  (Nos.  1196  and  1197  are  copies  of  this)  :  Ego  Daniel, 
lubente  rege,  hanc  syngrapham  dictaui.     Daniel  was  bishop  of  Rochester  at  this 
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by  some  ecclesiastic;  also  that  the  scribe  usually  did  not  reside 
at  court.^^  The  series  of  such  documents  extends  well  past  the 
middle  of  the  tenth  century.^® 

This  leads  directly  to  the  question,  was  there  a  royal  chancery 
in  Anglo-Saxon  times?  The  evidence  just  presented,  though  by 
no  means  conclusive,  declares  against  the  existence  of  such  an 
institution  at  least  before  the  reign  of  ^thelred.  It  is  true,  these 
charters  may  be  exceptional ;  but  in  that  case  the  existence  of  a 
chancery  would  be  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  In  a  Sup- 
plement to  /Elfric's  Vocabulary,  which  cannot  be  earlier  than 
-(Ethelred's  reign,  we  find  cancellarius  defined  as  scriniarius  or 
'burthegn.'^^  It  is  certainly  possible  that  the  keeper  of  the  king's 
strongbox  might  also  act  as  royal  notary;  but  the  probabilities 
are  that  the  glossarist  was  trying  to  explain  a  term  that  he  did 
not  clearly  understand. 

Earlier  students  of  Anglo-Saxon  history  looked  on  the  English 
chancery  as  a  most  ancient  institution.  Lappenberg  traced  it 
back  to  the  reign  of  iEthelbirht  of  Kent.^^  Spelman  found  it  in 
the  days  of  Edward  the  Elder.^°  "From  Edgar,"  according  to 
Palgrave,  "the  ofiice  may  be  traced  more  distinctly."*"  But  recent 
writers  agree  with  Kemble  that  not  "till  the  reign  of  Eadweard 
the  Confessor  is  there  the  slightest  historical  evidence  in  favor  of 


time,  956.  See  Stubbs,  Reg.  Sacr.  Anglic,  15.  K.  C.  D.,  1166  :  Ego  Dunstanus  ab- 
bas indignus  cartulam,  inde  imperante  domino  meo  rege  Eadredo,  composui,  et 
propriis  digitis  meis  perscripsi.  Dunstan  was  abbot  of  Glastonbury.  The 
charter  is  brief  and  business-lilie,  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  great  prelate. 
(949.)  Ibid.,  No.  534:  Ego  Wulfsie  episcopus  hanc  chartulam. . .  .perscribere 
lussi.     (967.) 

^'A  document  from  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  closes  with  this  sentence: 
'Alda,  the  king's  gefera,  he  wrote  It.'  E.  C.  D.,  No.  95.  It  is  possible  that 
gerefa  was  intended  instead  of  gefera ;  the  latter,  however,  is  a  good  Saxon 
word  meaning  companion.  Alda  may  have  been  a  man  of  learning  occupying  a 
position  at  court  like  that  of  Asser  in  Alfred's  time. 

^"An  apparently  genuine  charter  from  1065  seems  to  have  been  composed  by 
"Brihtricus  abbas".     E.  C.  D.,  No.  817. 

^■'rocah.,  190:19. 

^^nixt.  of  Eng.,  II,  381  :  "As  early  as  In  charters  of  .T^thelbirht  of  Kent  we 
meet  with  a  Referendarius,  probably  the  same  dignity  as  that  bearing  from  the 
time  of  Eadward  the  Eider  the  name  of  Chancellor."  Cf.  Kemble,  Sax.  in  Eng., 
II,  114,  note.  In  E.  C.  D.,  Nos.  3,  4,  an  Angemundus  referendarius  Is  men- 
tioned, but  these  two  charters  are  glaring  forgeries. 

*' Palgrave.  English  Commonirenlth,  II,  345. 

*''Ihid.  The  author  was  evidently  deceived  by  the  many  forgeries  purporting 
to  emanate  from  Edgar's  councils  and  of  which  No.  555  in  the  Codex  may  serve 
as  an  example:  "Lam  decreuimus  roborare  et  de  siglllo  nostro  iusslmus  slg 
lllare." 
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such  an  office."*^  That  a  chancery  existed  just  before  the  Con- 
quest cannot  be  doubted.  Much  of  the  evidence  for  such  an 
institution  in  Edward's  day  is,  indeed,  questionable ;  but  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  reject  all.  Florence  of  Worcester  tells  us  of  a 
Leofric  chancellor  who  was  given  episcopal  honors  in  1046.*^ 
There  is  a  grant  of  lands  to  Harold  dated  1062  which  is  witnessed 
by  Regenbaldus  regis  cancellariiis.*^  Several  evident  forgeries 
also  bear  the  signatures  of  this  same  priest  or  chancellor.  His 
name  and  title  also  occur  in  a  document  drawn  up  in  the  Saxon 
idiom  and  apparently  above  suspicion,  a  donation  to  the  Old 
Minster  at  Winchester,  witnessed  by  'Edith  the  lady,  Stigand  the 
archbishop,  Harold  earl  and  Rengebold  chancellor.'**  "He  occurs 
repeatedly  in  Domesday,  where  he  is  distinguished  as  'Canceler,' 
'Presbyter'  and  'de  Cirencestre.'  "*^  He  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  the  few  officials  of  Edward's  court  who  were  taken  into  the 
service  of  the  Conqueror.**' 

The  chancellor  was  the  chief  scribe  of  the  royal  court.  All  the 
king's  secretarial  forces  were  subject  to  his  orders.  His  principal 
duty  was  to  prepare  the  royal  documents  or  to  have  them  properly 
drawn  up  by  his  notaries.*'^  He  was  also  the  customary  keeper 
of  the  royal  seal,*®  and  so  closely  is  this  symbol  associated  with 
the  chancellor's  office  that  when  we  find  the  one  we  should  expect 
to  find  the  other.  There  is  little  evidence  for  the  use  of  a  seal 
before  the  Confessor's  time.***  The  historian  of  Ramsey,  writing 
in  the  twelfth  century,  tells  us  that  none  of  the  charters  belonging 


"/SCKP.  in  Eng.,  II,  114.  See  also  Stubbs,  C.  H.,  I,  381;  Green,  Conqu.  of 
Eng.,  526. 

*^Flor.  Wig.,  I,  199.  I  see  no  reason  for  doubting  the  statement.  It  is  true, 
the  author  wrote  after  the  Conquest  and  his  authority  is  unsupported,  but  Flor- 
ence seems  to  have  had  exceptional  advantages  for  getting  information  relative 
to  his  own  time  and  region.     Leofric  was  given  sees  not  far  from  Worcester. 

*^K.  G.  D.,  No.  813. 

*^IMd.,  No.  891 :  Rengebold  cancheler.     Cf.  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.,  XI,  732,  note. 

"Round,  Feudal  England,  421. 

<8In  one  of  his  charters  (quoted  by  Round  in  Feudal  England,  422)  William 
speaks  of  Regenbald  as  his  priest,   "minan  preoste." 

«^Cf.  Waltz,  D.  r.  O.,  Ill,  513-515;  Freeman,  N.  0.,  V,  290. 

"Cf.  Stubbs,  G.  E.,  I,  381. 

"Offa's  seal,  found  attached  to  a  document  In  a  French  monastery,  may  be 
left  out  of  account  as  the  charter  cannot  be  genuine.  For  the  document  see 
Birch,  Oartul.,  No.  259.  Cf.  Stevenson's  discussion  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.,  VI. 
736-42 :  The  Old  English  Charters  to  St.  Denis.  The  words  slglllabant  and 
Blgillare  occur  occasionally  in  the  charters,  but  I  do  not  believe  they  will  be 
found  in  any  genuine  document. 
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to  that  establishment  and  dating  from  Edgar's  day  had  seals.^" 
He  also  tells  us  that  the  charters  from  Edward's  reign  were 
provided  with  such  authentications.^^  The  Confessor's  seal  is, 
furthermore,  mentioned  in  the  most  reliable  sources  of  the  period, 
the  Chronicle  °^  and  Domesday.^^  But  it  is  probably  not  true,  as 
certain  writers  assert,  that  Edward  was  the  first  English  king  who 
had  a  seal.^*  In  a  document  entitled  Wynflaed's  Suit,  apparently 
an  account  of  a  shire-moot  held  some  time  in  ^thelred's  reign, 
this  sentence  occurs:  'Then  sent  the  king  his  seal  by  yElfhere 
the  abbot  to  the  gemot  at  Cwicelmeshlsewe.'^^  If  this  document 
is  genuine,  and  it  seems  to  be,  we  shall  have  to  say  that  the  royal 
seal  was  used  in  England  at  least  as  early  as  the  tenth  century. 

The  evidence  before  us  seems  to  show  that  there  was  a  chancery 
during  Edward's  reign ;  that  his  two  chancellors  were  churchmen ; 
that  the  office  of  chancellor,  at  least  while  Regenbald  held  it,  was 
one  of  great  power  and  profit.^**  There  seems  to  have  been  a 
royal  seal  and  hence,  perhaps,  a  chancery  in  ^^thelred's  day;" 
but  for  the  earlier  period  all  the  evidence  is  negative.  It  should 
be  said,  however,  that  the  final  word  on  this  subject  cannot  be 
spoken  before  a  thorough  study  of  originals  has  been  made  and 
the  documents  issued  in  each  particular  reign  carefully  examined 
and  compared.^^ 


^Historia  Bamesiensis,  65  :  Notandum  vero  quod  nullis  eaedem  scedulae  sigil- 
lorum  impressionibus  sunt  munitae.... 

"/bid.,  161,   lb7. 

"^1048 :     Ba  com  Sparhafoc  abbod  to  him  mid  taes   cynges  gewrite  and  Insegle. 

''^I,  78b:  ...in  ipsa  aecclesla  inventus  est  brevis  cum  sigilio  R.  E.  See  also 
pp.  208,  374  et  passim.  Much  of  the  Domesday  evidence  on  this  point  has  been 
collected  by  Freeman.  N.  C,  V,  526*  note.  A  few  of  the  impressions  of  the 
Confessor's  seal  seem  to  have  been  preserved ;  Birch  describes  three  of  them. 
See  Catalog  of  Seals  in  the  Department  of  MS8.  in  the  British  Museum,  I,  2-3. 

"Stubbs,  C.  H.,  I,  381:  "Edward  the  Confessor,  the  first  of  our  sovereigns 
VFho  had  a  seal,  is  also  the  first  who  had  a  chancellor."  For  a  similar  view  see 
Green,  Conqu.  of  Eng.,  526. 

"fi^.  G.  D.,  No.  693  :  \>&  sende  se  cyning  be  feluere  abbude  his  insegel  to  ^am 
gemote  set  cwicelmes-hlsewe. . . . 

"" Regenbald  held  land  in  five  counties  and  controlled  the  revenues  of  sixteen 
churches.      See  Round,  Feudal  England,  426. 

"The  introduction  of  the  chancery  into  England  will  be  discussed  in  the  con- 
cluding chapter  of  this  study. 

"■The  subject  will  doubtless  be  exhaustively  treated  in  Stevenson's  forth- 
coming work,  The  Anglo-Sajcon  Chaneery.  Stevenson's  view  of  the  general  ques- 
tion is  presented  briefly  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.,  XI,  731-44.  See  also  Round» 
Feudal  England,  421-30 :  Regenbald. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  INNOVATIONS  OF  CNUT  AND  THE  DANES. 

That  the  Danish  conquest  of  England  should  have  produced 
certain  changes  in  the  institutional  life  of  the  conquered  nation 
seems  inevitable.  The  new  king  was  a  Dane ;  his  councillors  and 
trusted  men  were  aliens  like  himself.  His  court  seems  to  have 
been  largely  Scandinavian  not  only  in  personnel  (as  appears  from 
the  signatures  to  Cnut's  charters)  but  in  speech  and  spirit.  The 
praise-lays  that  the  Danish  conqueror  heard  at  his  regal  banquets 
were  not  such  as  would  delight  a  Saxon  ear.^^  The  influence  of 
an  alien  court  on  the  constitutional  development  of  a  people  is 
a  matter  of  great  importance.^"  With  the  general  question  of 
Scandinavian  influence  the  present  study  is  not  concerned.  This 
chapter  will  be  limited  to  the  consideration  of  two  institutions  that 
appeared  in  England  with  the  Danish  dynasty :  the  stallership  and 
the  royal  guard  or  corps  of  house-carles. 

With  regard  to  the  staller  the  view  commonly  held  is  that  this 
office  was  equivalent  to  that  of  the  earlier  horse-thegn^^  and  that 
it  mav  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Frankish  court,*'-   as  the 


15*  See  C.  p.  B.,  II,  155-56.  Only  a  few  fragments  of  the  poetry  sung  in  praise 
of  Cnut  have  com"?  down  to  us. 

""As  a  rule  writers  on  English  history  conclude  with  Green  (History  of  the 
English  People,  I,  100)  and  Stubbs  (C.  H.,  I,  219-20)  that  the  influence  of  the 
Northmen  in  the  shaping  of  Anglo-Saxon  institutions  is  a  negligible  quantity,  as 
the  invaders,  having  essentially  the  same  speech  and  customs  as  their  brethren 
in  Britain,  could  have  but  little  to  contribute.  On  the  other  hand,  Steenstrup, 
the  Danish  historian  of  the  viking  age,  finds  the  legal  and  political  systems  of 
Old  England  permeated  with  Norse  terms  and  institutions.  While  few  would 
accept  all  of  Steenstrup"s  conclusions,  no  one  who  has  examined  his  work  will 
deny,  that  he  has  shown,  that  the  earlier  English  opinions  on  this  subject  are 
untenable  and  that  for  an  adequate  understanding  of  the  institutions  of  England 
in  the  eleventh  century  a  considerable  attention  must  be  given  to  Norse  sources. 
See  Normannerne,  especially  Vol.  IV,  Danelag. 

«'See  chapter  VIII. 

•^'Lappenberg,  Hist,  of  Ung.,  II,  381 :  In  the  instance  of  the  Marshal  even 
the   usual   Anglo-Saxon   denomination   of  stallere    (comes   stabuli)    indicates   Its 
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Anglo-Saxon  title  staller  (supposedly  derived  from  Latin  stabu- 
lariiis  or  comes  stabuli^^)  seems  to  indicate.  Till  recently  it  was 
thought  that  the  Norse  stallari  was  this  same  Old  English  official 
introduced  into  Norway,  perhaps  some  time  in  the  tenth  century,^* 
It  is  my  purpose  to  show  that  the  converse  is  more  probably  true : 
that  the  stallership  is  Norse  in  name  and  origin,  and  that  it  came 
into  England  with  the  Danish  host.''^ 

The  earliest  appearance  of  the  Norse  staller  is  in  the  sagas 
dealing  with  the  times  of  Olaf  Trygvesson  about  the  year  looo.®" 
He  appears  in  the  reign  of  Saint  Olaf  as  a  most  important  state 
official  f  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Bjorn,  the  staller  of  that 
reign,  is  an  historic  person.  But  even  if  we  reject  the  accounts  in 
the  sagas  of  the  two  great  Olafs,  we  still  have  in  the  court-poetry 
of  the  time  sufficient  evidence  for  the  existence  of  such  an  official 
among  the  Northmen  in  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century. 
Sighvat  the  Poet,  the  roving  scald  who  sang  the  exploits  of 
Cnut  'the  Alighty'  at  the  English  court,  alludes  to  the  Norwegian 
staller  in  his  poems.*'^  In  the  English  sources  this  official  appears 
for  the  first  time  in  one  of  Cnut's  charters  f^  the  document  is 
undated  but  was  probably  given  in  the  year  1032.'^°  During  the 
Confessor's  reign  the  title  occurs  frequently,  but  nearly  always 
in  legal  documents  only.'^ 

If  the  staller's  office  is  of  Norse  origin,  the  institution  must  be 
studied  in  the  light  of  the  Norse  sources  rather  than  of  the 
Frankish.  It  may  be  urged,  however,  that,  even  if  it  did  come 
into  England  with  the  Danes,  the  etymology  of  the  term  shows 
an  unmistakably  Frankish-Roman  origin.  But  it  does  not  seem 
necessary  to  derive  stallari  from  stabulafor  or  any  other  Latin 


Roman  origin  ;  for  he  is  seldom  designated  'cyninges  hors-thegn.'  Cf.  Kemble, 
Sot.  in  Eng.,  U,  lOS  :  Green,  Conqu.  of  Eng.,  523. 

"Stubbs,  C.  H.,  I,  383,  note:  The  name  Is  derived  from  the  comes  atabuli  of 
the  Byzantine  court. 

"See  S.  R.  D.,  Ill,  156;  Keyser,  Efterladte  Skrifter,  II,  81,  note. 

"'Cf.  Steenstrup,  Danelag,  125,  where  the  subject  of  origin  is  briefly  treated. 
Steenstrup  was  the  first  to  suggest  that  the  Norse  term  stallari  Is  probably  older 
than  the  Anglo-Saxon  stallere. 

"See  Fornmannasaga,  II,  331.     Cf.  Keyser,  Efterladte  STerifter^  II,  80. 

"Snorre,   St.   Olafs  Snga,  55. 

»C.  P.  B.,  II,  129,  134. 

'"K.  C.  D.J  No.  1327  :    J)ored  steallare.     The  name  Is  Danish. 

'"It  bears  the  signatures  of  bishops  .T:ifsige  and  .13!gelrlc  (.T:thelrlc).  The 
former  died  in  1032,  the  same  year  in  which  the  latter  received  his  appoint- 
ment.    See  Stubbs,  Reg.  Sacr.  Anglic,  18,   19. 

"It  occurs  once  in  the  Chronicle  (1047)  :  man  utlagode  Osgod  stallere. 
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term  of  like  import;  it  seems  much  more  natural  to  connect  it 
with  stallr,  an  Old  Norse  word  meaning  much  the  same  as  modern 
English  stall.''-  This  word  has  a  Germanic  origin  and  is  only  a 
distant  relative  of  the  Latin  stabulunv.?^ 

The  stallership  was  of  great  importance  in  the  North  during 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  Langebek  believes  there  was 
such  an  official  in  Denmark  as  early  as  Cnut's  reign  -^^  the  proba- 
bilities favor  this  view ;  still,  no  historic  example  can  be  produced 
before  1085.''^  Several  are  known  to  have  born  the  title  in  the 
next  century;  but  after  1200  the  dignity  declined  and  was  over- 
shadowed by  that  of  the  marshal.'^''  The  position  of  the  staller 
in  Saint  Olaf's  household  may  best  be  illustrated  with  a  citation 
from  Snorre's  history :  'King  Olaf  located  his  court  at  Nidaros 
[Throndhjem].  There  was  built  a  large  kings-hall  with  doors 
in  both  gables.  The  king's  high-seat  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
room;'^^  on  the  inner  side  sat  Grimkell  his  court-bishop,  and  next 
him  his  other  priests ;  on  the  outer  side  sat  his  councillors.  In 
the  other  high-seat  opposite  the  king  sat  his  staller,  Bjorn  the 
Stout,  and  next  him  the  guests. ''^^  Thus  the  staller  was  next  to 
the  king  in  dignity ;  by  the  time  the  Hirdskraa''^  received  its  final 
form,  he  ranked  second  among  the  court  officials,  the  chancellor 
holding  first  place. 

That  the  English  staller  occupied  a  correspondingly  high  posi- 
tion, the  sources  clearly  indicate.  In  a  twelfth  century  account 
of  the  miracles  of  Saint  Edmund,  Osgod  Clapa,  at  one  time 
staller,  is  spoken  of  as  of  so  great  power,  'that,  as  standing  next 
to  the  king,  he  was  not  to  be  feared  less  than  the  king  himself.'*" 
This,  of  course,  is  gross  exaggeration,  still,  it  testifies  to  Osgod's 
great  fame.     In  Hermannus'  work  on  the  same  subject,  he  is 


^^It  is  used  In  this  sense  in  the  Kddic  poems  of  the  early  tenth  century.  See 
C.  P.  B.,  I,  227,  309.  Keyser  suggested  this  etymology  in  his  work  on  the 
mediaeval    constitution   of   Norway.     Efterladte  Skrifter,   II.    81. 

"See  Kluge,  Etymologisches   Worterbuch. 

''*8.  R.  D.,  Ill,  156,  note. 

""•Ihid.:  An.   1085,   Petrum  stabollarium  invenimus. 

""^Ibid.:  Sub  Waldemaro  II  et  postea  stabularii  titulus  et  dignitas  vllescere 
et  exolere  coepisse,  Inque  ejus  locum  Marescalci  nomen  et  offlcium  inolscere 
videtur. 

'^Near  the  north  wall. 

''^Saint  Olaf's  Saga,  55. 

"A  law  governing  the  royal  household  in  Norway,  amended  and  promulgated 
by   Magnus   Lawmender    (1263-80). 

^Memorials  of  St.  Edmund's  Abbet/,  I,  135:  ....ut  secundus  a  rege  non 
minus  quam  rex  ipse  cunctis  formidandus  haberetur. 
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called  nmjor  donms}'^  The  importance  of  the  office  is  also  ap- 
parent from  the  language  used  in  contemporary  charters.  In 
the  king's  writs,  usually  composed  in  Old  English  and  peculiar 
to  the  half  century  just  preceding  the  Conquest,  the  staller  is 
frequently  addresed  along  with  the  earl  and  the  bishop.*^  From 
this  juxtaposition  of  earl,  bishop  and  staller  we  should  infer  that 
the  last  named  had  some  authority  in  the  shire.  But  I  cannot 
find  that  any  particular  territory  comes  under  the  exclusive 
authority  of  any  particular  staller.^^  The  great  prominence  of 
this  official  also  appears  when  we  consider  him  as  a  land-owner. 
'yEsgarus  a  certain  staller'  is  spoken  of  in  the  Historia  Eliensis 
as  having  forcibly  seized  on  lands  belonging  to  the  monastery  of 
Ely.®*  The  'land-hunger'  must  have  been  strong  in  him;  an 
examination  of  Domesday  will  show  that  ^sgar  staller  was  one 
of  the  greatest  landholders  in  England  at  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Confessor;  he  had  estates  almost  everywhere.*"  Almost  the  same 
can  be  said  of  Radulfus  staller.®*^  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  stallership  was  the  highest  dignity  at  the  Old  English  court 
when  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  came  to  a  close. 

As  to  the  functions  of  this  official  the  English  sources  give  us 
very  little  information,  and  the  Norse  court-laws  are  of  too  late 
a  date  to  be  relied  on  for  conditions  in  the  eleventh  century.  The 
Norwegian  staller  in  the  thirteenth  century  had  duties  along  three 
principal  lines :  he  served  as  the  king's  spokesman  on  public  occa- 
sions ;  he  acted  as  chief  and  judge  of  the  henchmen  and  presented 
their  requests  to  the  king ;  he  provided  horses  or  other  means  of 
transportation  for  his  master's  journeys.*'^     But  it  seems,  from 


81  Memorials  of  St.  Edmund's  Abbey,  I,  54  :  Inter  quos  quidam  major  domus 
Osgodclap  cognomlne  vocitatus. 

^K.  C.  D.,  No.  855  :  Eadward  king  gret  Wiliem  biscop,  and  Harold  eorlle, 
and  Esgar  stallere,  and  alle  mine  tiegims  and  mine  holde  frend  on  Mlddelsexum 
frendliee.     See  also  Nos.   8118,  843,  845,   859,  804. 

83^sgar  is  addressed  on  matters  in  Middlesex  (K.  C.  D.,  No.  855),  Kent 
(No.  828)  and  Hertford  (No.  864)  ;  Eadnoth  on  an  affair  in  Southampton  (No. 
845)  ;  Robert  on  an  Essex  matter  (No.  859)  ;  on  a  matter  of  business  in  Kent 
Edward  addresses  the  archbishop,  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  earl  Leofwine  and 
two  stallers,  iEsgar  and  Robert  the  son  of  Wymarch    (No.  828). 

^*nistoria  Eliensis,  I,  216:   -'Esgarus  quidam   stallere... 

^Domesday,  passim.  The  name  appears  as  Asgar,  Asgarus,  Ansgerus,  An- 
gerus,  Esgarus,  etc. 

"/bid.,  passim. 

"Norges  gamle  Love,  II,  411.  Munch,  N.  F.  H.,  IV,  1,  601.  Keyser,  Efter- 
ladte  Skrifter,  II,  81.  For  the  duties  of  the  constable  elsewhere  on  the  Conti- 
nent and  in  England  at  this  period,  see  Stnbbs,  C.  H.,  I,  483-84.  The  Norwe- 
gian stallere  differed  from  the  constable  in  being  primarily  one  who  spoke  to 
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the  allusions  to  this  same  official  in  the  Eddas,  that  his  duties 
Avere  much  the  same  in  the  days  of  Saint  Olaf  and  Cnut,  except 
that  in  those  days  he  was  also  a  leader  of  the  host.®^  Which  of 
these  duties  devolved  on  the  English  staller  we  do  not  know. 
The  fact  that  Eadnoth,  a  former  staller,  commanded  an  army  in 
1067,®^  suggests  that  the  office  may  have  been  of  a  somewhat 
military  character,  Eadnoth  must,  it  seems,  have  had  some  ex- 
perience as  a  leader  in  war.  He  may  have  had  charge  of  the 
royal  stables,  but  the  sources  do  not  show  it.  There  seems  to 
have  been  a  lower  official,  a  king's  marshal,  who  looked  after  the 
royal  steeds.  Florence  of  Worcester,  writing  soon  after  the 
Conquest,  speaks  of  Ecgulf,  Alfred's  horse-thegn  as  Ecgulfus 
strator  regius.^^  Again,  in  his  account  of  the  expulsion  of  the 
Normans  in  1052,  he  mentions  ^Ifrcdnui  regis  stratorem  among 
those  who  were  permitted  to  remain  in  the  land.^^  This  is,  doubt- 
less, the  Ahicrcdus  marcscal  who  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  as 
holding  lands  in  Edwgjd's  day.°-  There  was  also  one  Roger 
who  held  the  marshalship  before  the  Conquest. ^^  In  the  follow- 
ing reign  the  marshal  was  a  far  more  important  official.  William 
had  no  staller. 

The  kings   of   Norway   evidently   had    several   stallers   at   the 
same  time,*^*  though  one  of  them  may  have  enjoyed  a  headship. 


the  populace  on  behalf  of  the  king,  and  not  one  who  commanded  his  armies. 
The  'court-law'  says  nothing  of  military  duties. 

**The  poets  do  not  speak  of  the  staller  as  a  spokesman,  but  as  such  he  is 
frequently  alluded  to  in  the  sagas.  See  Snorre,  St.  Olaf's  Saga,  68,  80.  As  an 
intermediary  between  the  king  and  his  henchmen  we  find  Bjorn  staller  alluded 
to  (Bjorn  fell  in  hattle,  1030).  The  poet  praises  him  as  a  counselor  and  for 
having  won  favor  for  him  with  the  King.  C.  P.  B.,  II,  129.  Bjorn  staller 
was  a  leader  at  Stiklestad  where  Saint  Olaf  fell  (1030).  At  the  battle  of  the 
River  Niz    (1052)    Ulf  staller,   "he  the  king's  friend,   bade  us  lay  his   ship  in 

the  forefront  of  the  battle  by  the  side  of  the  king's "     IMd.,  II,  224.      (Vig- 

fusson's'  translation.) 

•»  A.-B.  Chron.,  1067  :  EadnoS  stallere  heom  wi3  gefeaht.  Flor.  'Wig.,  II.  3 : 
Eadnothus,  qui  fuit  Haroldi  regis  stallarlus.  .  . . 

^"A.-S.  Chron..  897.     Flor.  Wig.,  I,  115. 

'^Flor.  Wig.,  I,  210. 

»=III,  216:  Comes  habet  unam  mansionem  quae  vocatur  Stratona  quam 
tenuerunt  Alueredus  marescalcus  et  Osbernus  episcopus  die  qua  rex  E.  fuit  vivus 
et  mortuus.  See  Round,  The  Officers  of  Edward  the  Confessor :  Eng.  Hist. 
Rev.,  XIX,   90. 

^^Domesdaif,  II,   59 videntibus  duobus  hominlbus  scilicet  Rogero  mare- 

scalco  et  quodam  Anglico...  The  occasion  was  a  transfer  of  land  by  Harold's 
house-carle  Scalpinus  to  his  wife.  The  transaction  seems  to  have  taken  place 
while  Edward  was  still  king.  From  his  name  and  the  fact  that  the  other  wit- 
ness has  his  nationality  so  distinctly  stated,  we  should  judge  that  Roger  was 
a  Norman. 

»*The  Norse  court-poets  in  speaking  of  the  stallers  frequently  use  the  plural. 
See  C.  P.  B.,  II,  129,  134,  141. 
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It  is  possible  that  Cnut  also  had  more  than  one  such  official  at 
his  court,  but  one  only  is  mentioned  in  the  records,*^  There  were 
in  all,  so  far  as  we  know,  eight  stallers  in  Edward's  reign: 
Bondig,  Eadnoth,  /Elfstan,  iEsgar,  Leofing,  Osgod,  Rodbertus 
and  Roulf  or  Radulfus.  Several  of  them,  usually  three,  served 
at  the  same  time.  One  of  the  earliest,  and  perhaps  the  most 
famous  of  them  all,  was  Osgod  Clapa.  He  was  a  Northman  and 
probably  served  in  the  same  capacity  under  the  Danish  kings.^* 
His  term  of  service  ceased  in  1047.^'^  ^Ifstan,  whose  name  and 
title  appear  in  a  document  from  1044,''^  seems  to  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  office,  ^sgar  first  comes  to  our  notice  in 
1052  f^  he  seems  to  have  continued  staller  till  the  close  of  the 
reign. ^  His  colleagues  in  the  years  1052  and  1053^  were  Leofing 
and  Roulf.  After  the  last  named  date  we  hear  no  more  of 
Leofing.  A  document  that  Kemble  places  between  1060  and 
1066  has  the  signatures  of  three  stallers:  Esegar,  Roulf  and 
Bondig.^  Bondus,  Boding  or  Bondi  staller  is  mentioned  in 
Domesday,  but  not  very  frequently  ;■*  in  one  entry  he  is  called 
Boding  constabularhis.^  Eadnoth  is  the  only  one  of  Edward's 
stallers  whom  we  know  to  have  continued  as  such  under  Harold.* 
He  is  mentioned  but  once  or  twice  in  the  great  survey.'^  Rod- 
bertus regalis  palatii  stab  Hit  or,  who,  as  we  are  told  by  the  Con- 


»=^  K.  C.  D.,  No.  1327 :  t>ored  steallare.  He  was  evidently  a  Dane.  It  la 
possible  that  one  Tovl  served  as  staller  under  Cnut,  but  the  fact  is  not  men- 
tioned in  any  contemporary  document.  For  a  statement  of  the  case  see  Free- 
man, 2}.  C,  I,  521  £f. 

'"  He  was  apparently  connected  with  Cnut's  household,  as  his  signature  i8 
affixed  to  several  charters  given  by  that  king.  See  K.  C.  D.,  Nos.  1319,  1324, 
1327.     It  was  at  his  house  at  Clapham  that  Harthacnut  died. 

»M.-S.  Ohron.,  1047:  Man  utlagode  Osgod  stallere.  After  he  was  outlawed 
he  turned  viking  and  harried  the  English  coasts   (1049).     He  died  in  1054. 

"An  agreement  between  .Egelric  and  bishop  Eadsige  signed  by  "^Ifstan 
Bteallaere."     K.   C.    D.,   No.   773. 

»»76frf..  No.  956:  ..and  on  Esgeres  stealres  [gewitnesse]  and  on  Raulfes 
Bteallres  and  on  Liflnges  steallres. . . 

^Ibid.,  No.  828    (1066):     Eadward  king  gret Esgar  stallere.. 

2/6id.,  No.  1337,     .T^lfgifu's  bequest. 

^Jhid.,  No.  822.  Birch  {Cartul.,  No.  929)  places  it  between  1052  and  1070. 
The  same  names  occur  in  K.  C.  D.,  No.  813,  with  these  titles:  Esgarus  reglae 
procurator   aulae ;    Radulphus   regis   aulicus ;    Bundinus   regis    palatlnus. 

«I,  146b,  148b,  218b. 

51,  151. 

'Flor.  Wig.,  II,  3:  Eadnothus  qui  fuit  Haroldl  regis  stallarius.  . .  .Cf.  A.-8. 
Chron.,  10G7  ;  K.  C.  D.,  No.  845. 

^I,  58b:     Ednod  stalre  tenult  T.  R.  E There  Is  also  a  reference  to  one 

Alnodus  stalro  (III,  415)  who  held  lands  in  Edward's  day.  I  take  Alnodus  to 
be  a  scribal  error  for  Eadnodus  or  Adnodus. 
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fessor's  biographer,  was  present  at  the  king's  death-bed,^  was 
doubtless  the  Roberd  Wymarche  sune  stallcre  to  whom  greetings 
were  sent  in  a  royal  mandate  of  1066.^  Rodbertus  Ulius  Wimarchi 
became  a  great  landowner  after  the  Conquest.  His  name  occurs 
almost  everywhere  in  Domesday,  though  perhaps  not  as  Edward's 
staller. 

Of  the  nine  or  ten  stallers  whose  names  have  come  down  to  us, 
the  earlier  three,  Thored,  Osgod  and  Tofig  (if  he  ever  held  the 
office)  were  Danes.  Bondig's  name  has  also  a  decidedly  Norse 
appearance.  Of  the  later  ones,  two,  Radulfus  and  Rodbertus, 
were  probably  Normans.  The  remaining  three  were  presumably 
Saxons. 

In  1033,  the  year  after  the  first  mention  of  the  staller,^*'  we 
note  the  earliest  appearance  of  another  Danish  institution,  the 
king's  guard,  usually  known  as  the  house-carles.^^  Writers  on 
English  history  have  paid  considerable  attention  to  this  'military 
household'  and  generally  agree  in  ascribing  its  organization  to 
Cnut;  but  on  the  origin  and  composition  of  the  guard,  its  nature, 
its  purpose  and  its  final  fate,  the  most  diverse  opinions  are  ex- 
pressed.^^ The  difficulty  seems  to  be  that  no  one  has  made  a 
critical  study  of  all  the  available  sources.  Of  these  there  are 
three  groups :  the  English  documents  from  the  eleventh  century ; 
the  Norse  poems  from  the  same  period  and,  for  some  purposes, 
the  sagas  and  the  laws  ;  and  the  Danish  histories  of  the  twelfth 
century,  the  writings  of  Sveno  and  Saxo.  Of  these  the  second 
group  is  ignored  or  misunderstood  by  English  writers,^^  while 


^Lives  of  Edward  the  Confessor  (London,  1858),  431. 

sff.  C.  D.,  No.  828. 

^oibid..  No.  1327. 

^^Ibid.,  No.  1318.  The  grantee  is  called  a  minister  in  the  document  Itself, 
hue  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  rubric  his  title  is  translated  huscarl. 

"These  will  be  noted  in  their  proper  places. 

>^Lappenberg  (Hist,  of  Eng.,  II,  247-48)  seems  to  have  been  the  first  writer 
on  this  subject  who  also  used  the  Danish  sources.  His  statements  are  gathered 
largely  from  Sveno  and  Saxo.  Kemble  follows  Lappenberg  in  almost  every  de- 
tail. Sax.  in  Eng.,  II,  118-24.  He  makes  some  use  of  the  English  charters, 
but,  after  all,  adds  but  little  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Freeman  (.V.  C, 
I,  297-98,  497-500)  attempts  a  critical  study  of  the  Danish  sources  and  in 
most  respects  his  conclusions  are  correct,  though  stated  with  many  misgivings 
and  much  doubt.  His  treatment  of  the  subject  is  by  no  means  satisfactory ; 
still,  it  Is,  perhaps,  the  best  available  in  English.  Freeman  wholly  ignores  the 
Norse  sources.  Ramsay  (Found,  of  Eng.,  I,  413-16)  gives  considerable  atten- 
tion to  Cnut's  guard,  especially  to  Its  probable  numerical  strength.  The  sub- 
ject is  also  treated,  though  very  briefly,  in  Traill's  Social  England.  The  con- 
tributors,  Oman    (I,   184)    and  Powell    (I,   135),   apparently  accept   the   conclu- 
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Scandinavian  historians"  pay  too  little  attention  to  the  first.  It 
should  be  added  that  Sveno's  work  has  not,  to  my  knowledge, 
been  read  in  the  light  of  other  and  earlier  sources,  as  it  should 
be  to  yield  definite  information. 

English  writers  since  the  time  of  Kemble  have  looked  on  the 
royal  guard  of  Cnut  and  his  successors  as  "only  a  revival  of  the 
comitatus"^^  and  therefore  essentially  English.  On  the  other 
hand  Munch  ^®  and  Steenstrup^^  trace  the  institution  back  to  the 
famous  viking  fraternity  of  Jomburg  in  the  tenth  century.  It 
seems  probable  that  neither  of  these  views  is  wholly  correct. 
Taking  up  the  English  view  first,  we  shall  find  that  there  was  a 
profound  difference  between  the  old  Anglian  'hearth-guard'  and 
the  mercenary  bands  that  Cnut  distributed  in  'camps  and  castles.' 
Neither  the  name  nor  the  institution  can  be  found  in  the  English 
sources  before  the  Danish  period,  Huscarl  is  a  Norse  word,^* 
and  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  language.  In  the  Eddas  it  is  used 
sometimes  for  servant  ^^  and  sometimes  for  henchman. -°  But 
when  we  come  to  the  court-poetry  of  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh 
century  we  find  the  latter  significance  the  dominant  one.-^  House- 
carle,  then,  is  the  general  term  for  member  of  a  royal  household ; 
but  when  the  early  writers  speak  of  the  English  house-carles, 


dions  of  Freeman  and,  in  part,  those  of  the  Norwegian  historian,  P.  A.  Munch. 
Green's  statements  relative  to  the  house-carles  (History  of  the  English  People, 
I,  100,  Conqu.  of  Eng.,  414-lt>>   are  extremely  unreliable. 

"These  are  particularly  Munch  (.V.  F.  H.,  I,  2,  473)  and  Steenstrup  (Dane- 
lag,  127-54).  Steenstrup's  discussion  of  this  subject  is  by  far  the  most  thor- 
ough thus  far  produced  either  in  England  or  in  the  North. 

"Kemble,  Sax.  in  Eng.,  II,  124.  Freeeman  (.V.  C,  I,  297-98)  and  Powell 
{Social  England,  I,  135)    accept  this  view. 

^'N.  F.  H.,  I,  2,  473.  Munch  holds  that  the  remnants  of  the  Jomburg  guild  en- 
tered into  .^ithelred's  service,  thus  forming  the  corps  afterward  called  the 
house-carles. 

"Danelag,  147.  Steenstrup  believes  that  Cnut's  household  law,  the  Lex  Cas- 
trensis  of  Sveno.  was  modeled  on  the  .lomburg  laws. 

"It  does  not  appear   in   the  Anglo-Saxon   Chronicle  before   1036. 

'*The  house-carles  of  the  Atla  Lay  (placed  by  Vigfusson  among  the  oldest 
epics  of  the  Edda)  must  have  been  servants  at  court.  They  could  not  have 
been  among  the  feasters  for  they  helped  Gudrun  to  burn  the  hall.  C.  P.  B., 
I,  51. 

^Ihid.,  336. 

*'Sighvat,  one  of  Cnut's  scalds,  complains  of  efforts  made  to  bribe  St.  Olafs 
house-carles.  C.  P.  /?.,  II,  ].'?4.  He  says  in  praise  of  King  Olaf :  "We  have 
both  made  a  good  bargain  :  thou  hast  got  a  gdod  house-carle  and  I  have  got  a 
good  liege-lord."  Ihid.,  149.  Thlodolf  describes  a  battle  and  says :  "We 
lessened  the  number  of  the  earl's  house-carles."  Ihid.,  201.  (The  translations 
are  Vigfusson's.) 
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they  use  tlie  more  specific  term  ipingamenn^^  the  whole  guard 
being  known  as  the  \ingamannali\>'^^  The  origin  of  this  word 
is  a  matter  of  dispute:  most  probable  seems  the  explanation  of 
those  who  derive  it  from  Anglo-Saxon  pegnung,  penung  or 
]>ening,  meaning  service.-*  The  form  'thenigmen'  occurs  in  Al- 
fred's will  and  evidently  means  trusted  servant.^^  The  genitive 
form  appears  in  'theningmannagemot,'  a  word  that  occurs  in  a 
document  from  Edgar's  day.^*'  The  Norse  'thingamanna'  could 
easily  be  formed  from  'theningmanna.' 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  corps  of  'thingamen'  as  an  or- 
ganized guild,  it  will  become  clearly  apparent  that  the  institution 
as  well  as  the  name  was  unknovv^n  in  England  before  the  last 
great  Danish  invasion.  But  before  proceeding  with  such  an 
examination,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the  argument  of 
those  who  connect  the  corps  of  house-carles  with  the  mighty 
comitatus  of  Jom.  During  the  period  of  the  viking-raids  the 
Danes  established  themselves  among  the  Slavic  Wends  in  the 
region  of  present  Pomerania.  To  guard  their  interests  there 
they  built  the  famous  stronghold  of  Jomburg,-^  near  the  town 
of  the  same  name.^®  This  was  the  retreat  of  the  Jomvikings,  a 
brotherhood  of  pirates,  bound  by  laws  and  regulations  which  the 
sagas  give  quite  circumstantially.  Membership  was  limited  to  war- 
riors between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  fifty.  Every  viking  was 
sworn  to  revenge  his  fellows.  Women  were  excluded  from  the 
stronghold.  No  member  was  permitted  to  absent  himself  for  more 
than  three  days  at  a  time.  All  news  was  first  to  be  reported  to  the 
commanding  chief.     The  leader  also  was  to  act  as  judge.     Law- 


-''I  believe  this  word  or  any  form  of  it  occurs  but  once  in  the  English  sourcea 
and  then  in  a  Norman-English  document,  the  Leges  Henrici  Primi,  15  :  "Dena- 
gildum   quod  aliquando    tiingemannis  dabatur." 

23  See  Steenstrup's  Danclag,  130  ff.,  for  a  discussion  of  the  various  forms  in 
which  these  words  appear  In  the  Norse  sources. 

*^Such  is  Steenstrup's  view  (Danelag,  133).  It  seems  rather  strange,  how- 
ever, that  the  guard  should  be  known  by  a  Norse  name  in  England  and  by  an 
Old  English  name  in  the  North.  Other  writers  have  tried  to  connect  it  with 
thegn. 

"'^K.  C.  D.,  No.  314.  The  thenigmen  are  to  assist  the  ealdormen  in  distribut- 
ing the   wealth  bequeathed. 

•oibld.,  No.   12r)8. 

="Its  establishment  seems;  to  date  from  the  reign  of  Harold  Bluetooth,  Sweyn's 
father.  The  subject  is  discussed  in  the  opening  pages  of  Steenstrup's  mono- 
graph, Venderne  og  de  Danske.     Cf.  Saxo,  325  ;  Knytlingasaga,  1. 

^Snxo,  825:  Apud  lulinum.  Adamus  calls  the  place  "nobllissima  civltaa 
lumne."  II,  19.  The  sagas  speak  of  Jomsborg  and  Jomsviklng.  Jom  was 
situated  on  the  island  of  Wollin  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oder. 
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breakers  were  banished.^'*  The  only  truly  historic  chief  of  the 
Jomvikings  was  the  shrewd  and  treacherous  earl  Sigvaldi.  With 
his  leadership  came  a  growing  disregard  for  the  laws  of  the 
guild,^**  and  its  power  rapidly  declined.  The  last  great  exploit 
of  the  Jomvikings  was  the  attack  on  Norway  which  the  crafty 
King  Sweyn  had  induced  them  to  make.  At  Hiorunga  Bay 
Sigvaldi's  fleet  met  that  of  Earl  Hakon  and  was  completely 
crushed."^     Sigvaldi  saved  himself  by  flight. 

Of  the  subsequent  history  of  Jom  almost  nothing  is  known. 
Many  of  the  vikings  seem  to  have  enlisted  in  Sweyn's  service 
when  he  invaded  England,  or,  what  is  more  likel}',  they  may  have 
made  independent  raids  on  the  English  shores.  Sigvaldi  may 
have  died  in  England  in  the  great  massacre  of  1002,  for  in  1009 
we  find  his  brother  Thorkil  the  Tall  coming  to  England  to  re- 
venge a  slain  brother."-  Later  in  the  year  came  another  fleet 
under  the  leadership  of  Heming,  Thorkil's  brother,  and  Eilif.^^ 
The  saga  tells  us,  that,  when  the  corps  of  'thingamen'  were  estab- 
lished in  London  and  Slesswick,  Eilif  and  Heming  were  in  com- 
mand.^^  There  probably  were  such  bands,  but  most  likely  they 
were  in  ^thelred's  service  ;^^  for  in  loii  that  king  purchased 
peace  and  Thorkil  became  his  man.^*'  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  Heming,  the  chief  at  Slesswick,  followed  his  brother's  exam- 
ple. The  saga  tells  us  that  after  Sweyn's  death  the  English 
plotted  a  massacre  of  the  two  garrisons,  which   in  great  part 


^'^Jomsvikingasaga,  24.  There  were  several  other  interesting  regulations, 
but  the  ones  given  are  the  most  significant.  Whether  these  vikings  originated 
them  may  well  be  doubted.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  we  have  in  them  a 
statement  of  the  rules  governing  the  ideal  comitatus.  As  the  pirates  at  Jom 
composed  perhaps  the  greatest  comitatus  ever  organized  in  the  North,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  these  laws  were  in  force  there ;  and  that  later  tradi- 
t'on  should  also  ascribe  their  authorship  to  the  .Tomburg  chiefs  is  not  strange. 

^Women  were  admitted  to  the  fortress  'two  nights  or  three,  and  the  men 
were  also  at  times  absent  longer  than  the  law  permitted.'  Jomsvikingaaaga, 
34. 

''According  to  Munch  (N.  F.  H.,  I,  2,  104)  this  battle  was  fought  In  985-86. 
Storm  In  his  edition  of  Snorre's  history  {Olaf  Trygvesson's  Saga,  35)  dates  It 
994. 

^^Oesta  Regis  Cniitonis,  I,  2  :  ...ut  fratrem  siium  Inlbi  intcrfectura  ulciscere- 
tur.     Cf.  the  Jomburg  laws. 

^^Flor.  Wig.,  I,  160-Gl  (1009):  . .  .  .exinde,  menso  Augusto,  alia  classls 
Danorum  innumerabilis,   cui  praeernnt  duces   ITemingus   ct  Eglafus.... 

^JomHvildngasaga,   50.     Slesswick   has   not   been   definitely    located. 

°'The  term  'Thlngamen'  (serving-men?)  may  have  arisen  at  this  time  and 
from  this  service. 

=» .'!.-»'?.  Chrnn.,  1012  (1011?)  :  Oa  bucdn  to  bam  cyciDgo  of  bam  here  XLV 
sclpa....     Thorkil   Is  found  acting  with  .^TJthelred  the  next  year.     IMd.,  1013. 
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succeeded.^'^  Heming  was  killed,  but  Eilif  escaped.  Thorkil 
deserted  ^thelred  about  this  time,^^  perhaps  because  he  now  had 
another  brother  to  revenge.^®  The  vikings  in  England  gathered 
about  young  King  Cnut. 

In  the  account  of  the  massacre  the  saga  relates  that  Thord,***  a 
member  of  the  Danish  garrison  at  London,  went  out  one  day  'to 
the  house  of  the  woman  who  followed  him,'"  Her  home  was 
outside  the  fortress — utan  borgar — ;  she  was  evidently  an  Eng- 
lish woman,  at  any  rate  she  knew  the  plans  of  the  English. 
Anxious  to  save  her  lover,  she  endeavored  to  induce  him  to  re- 
main with  her  till  morning;  failing  in  this,  she  revealed  to  him 
what  her  countrymen  were  plotting.  From  this  it  would  seem 
that  the  London  corps  was  governed  by  Jomburg  laws.^^ 

But  while  admitting  the  presence  of  Jomvikings  in  Cnut's 
forces  and  higher  councils  when  he  finally  got  control  of  all 
England,  I  cannot  subscribe  to  Munch's  opinion  that  the  corps 
of  house-carles  M^as  simply  the  Jomburg  remnant  somewhat 
transformed.^^  If  the  sagas  are  correct  there  could  not  have 
been  much  of  a  remnant  after  the  great  massacre  of  1015.  And 
what  of  that  splendid  army  that  Cnut  and  Thorkil  led  to  England 
that  same  year?  Tn  that  host  there  was  neither  slave  nor  f reed- 
man,  nor  any  one  weak  with  old  age ;  all  were  nobles,  all  vigorous 
with  the  strength  of  complete  manhood,  fit  for  all  manner  of 
battle,  and  so  speedy  that  they  despised  the  fleetness  of  cavalry.** 


^''Jomsvikinyasatja,  51.  This  must  have  occurred  about  1015.  The  English 
sources  are  silent  on  this  point,  still,  the  story  seems  to  have  some  foundation. 
Heming  disappears  from  English  history  about  this  time,  while  Eilif  (Bglaf) 
is  found  witnessing  charters  a  decade  later.  See  K.  G.  D.,  No.  728.  The  mas- 
sacre, if  it  occurred,  serves  to  explain  not  only  ThorkiTs  defection  but  also  the 
great  efforts  put  forth  by  the  Danes  to  conquer  England  once  for  all.  For  a 
fuller  form  of  this  argument  see  Napier  and  Stevenson,  Crawford  Collection 
of  Charters,  139-42. 

^Qesta  Cnutonis,  I,  2.     He  came  to  Denmark  with  nine  ships. 

^"Cf.   Jomburg  laws. 

4orphe  editors  of  the  Crawford  Collection  of  Charters  (148)  suggest  the  pos- 
sibility that  this  person  may  have  been  the  one  who  later  signed  a  charter  as 
staller.      (149.) 

*^Jomsvikinga^aga,  51 :  7da  dag  jola  eekk  borCr  utan  borgar  til  husa  kona 
teirrar  er  honum  fylgOi. .  . .  The  Icelandic  idiom  implies  a  mistress,  not  a 
wife. 

*^It  will  be  remembered  that  these  laws  required  that  all  news  be  reported 
first  to  the  chief;  that  members  of  the  corps  should  not  be  absent  for  more 
than  a  definite  period ;  that  women  should  be  kept  outside  the  fortress. 

*^N.   F.   H.,   I,   2,   473. 

**Gesta  Cnutonis,   II,   4. 
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The  author  of  this  Encomium^^  also  describes  the  splendor  of 
the  ships  and  the  armament.  He  is,  indeed,  not  to  be  taken  too 
seriously ;  but  Cnut  no  doubt  led  a  valiant,  well-equipped  host.  It 
is  no  doubt  true  that  Danes  and  Jomvikings  formed  the  larger 
part  of  Cnut's  guard,  as  finally  organized,*®  but  by  no  means  the 
whole.  According  to  Saxo  the  warriors  differed  much  in  race, 
language  and  character.*^     The  sagas  bear  similar  testimony.** 

That  the  idea  of  forming  such  an  organization  should  have 
been  borrowed  from  Jom  is  also  very  improbable:  more  likely  it 
was  derived  from  the  early  court  of  Norway  where  a  similar 
guard  seems  to  have  existed  at  least  a  century  before  the  pirate- 
guild  on  the  Oder  was  formed.  The  corps  of  house-carles  was 
apparently  not  only  a  royal  guard  but  also  a  standing  army  to 
occupy  and  defend  the  realm,*'*  and  keep  the  new  subjects  in 
awe  and  obedience.  Such  a  force  existed  at  the  Norwegian 
court  perhaps  as  early  as  the  ninth  century.  In  Hornklofi's 
Ravensong  the  valkyrie  asks:  "How  does  the  generous  prince 
deal  with  the  men  of  feats  of  renown  that  guard  his  land?" 
The  raven  replies :  "They  are  well  cared  for,  the  warriors 
that  cast  dice  in  Harold's  court.  They  are  endowed  with 
wealth  and  with  fair  swords,  with  the  ore  of  the  Huns,  and 
with  maids  from  the  east."^°  Hornklofi  was  Harold  Fairhair's 
minstrel.  .  That  king  was  also  a  conqueror:  his  realm  had  been 
consolidated  only  after  ten  years  of  struggle. ^^  The  royal  guard 
par  excellence  was  the  king's  'bear-sarks,'  or  'wolf-coats'  as  the 
poet  calls  them.  These  were  the  king's  select  champions,^-  war- 
riors in  whom  the  furor  athleticus^^  was  exceptionally  strong. 


"The  Oesta  Cnutonis  is  also  known  as  the  Encomium  Emniae. 

"Traill,  Social  England,  I,  135:  The  enlistment  of  a  number  of  the  banished 
sea-rovers  of  Jom  under  Thurcytel  the  Tall  was  the  nucleus  of  the  force  of 
housecarles.      (F.  Y.   Powell.) 

*'P.  352.  Saxo  also  tells  of  a  Slavic  prince  who  joined  Cnut's  household. 
Cf.  Kemble,  Saw.  in  Eng.,  II,  120  ;  Freeman,  N.  C,  I,  497. 

"But  the  sagas  ada  that  the  majority  were  Northmen  :  "oc  mest  af  danscrl 
tungo."     Morkiaiskinna,  111. 

"Freeman,  N.  C,  I,  498  :  They  were  a  standing  army  in  days  when  a  stand- 
ing army  was  a  new  thing.  See  also  Kemble,  Sax.  in  Eng.,  II,  118-119 ;  Green, 
Conqu.  of  Eng.,  414-15  ;  Ramsay,  Found,  of  Eng.,  I,  414. 

'^C.  P.  B.,  I,  25G-57.      (Vlgfusson's  translation.     The  italics  are  mine.) 

"The  dates  usually  given  are   860-70. 

"C.  P.  B.,  I,  257:  Wolfcoats  they  call  them,  that  bear  bloody  targets  In 
battle,  that  redden  their  spear-heads  when  they  come  into  fight,  when  they  are 
at  work  together.      (Vlgfusson's  translation.) 

*'See  Cleasby  and  Vigfusson,  Icelandic  Dictionary,  Berserkr. 
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They  guarded  the  forecastle  of  the  king's  ship,  standing  just 
behind  the  keepers  of  the  royal  standard.^*  Some  of  the  sagas 
give  twelve  as  the  number  of  these  wolf-coats,  Egil's  saga  being 
the  most  explicit  on  this  point.^^  Christianity  did  not  look  with 
favor  on  the  bear-sark,  and  for  that  reason,  perhaps,  we  find  no 
trace  of  such  select  warriors  among  the  house-carles.  But  other- 
wise the  guard  of  'thingamen'  recalls  Harold's  Norwegian  'bird.' 
The  wolf-coats  and  their  associates  were  carefully  selected  f^  they 
guarded  the  realm  as  well  as  the  king's  person ;  they  were  in  a 
sense  mercenaries. 

As  to  the  time  when  the  royal  guard  was  established  in  Eng- 
land the  sources  do  not  agree.  Several  of  the  sagas  assume  its 
existence  before  the  death  of  Sweyn  (1014).^'^  The  Knytlinga- 
saga  states  that  it  was  formed  immediately  after  his  death  by 
the  Danish  chiefs  then  in  England. ^^  But  the  chronology  of  the 
sagas  is  not  to  be  trusted.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  the 
term  'thingamen'  came  into  use  during  the  wars  with  ^thelred, 
for  we  find  that  in  Thorrod's  praise  of  Earl  Erik  the  men  who 
followed  the  earl  against  Ulfcytel  are  alluded  to  as  'thingamen.'^^ 
Sveno  and  Saxo  hold  that  Cnut  selected  the  men,  organized  the 
corps  and  promulgated  the  guild-law.  This  is  the  view  generally 
accepted. 

According  to  Sveno,  Cnut's  army  contained  men  of  all  degrees 
of  bravery,  nobility  and  wealth.  The  king  proclaimed  that  only 
those  would  be  admitted  to  his  chosen  guard  who  bore  two-edged 
swords  with  hilts  inlaid  with  gold.*'"  He  tells  us  that  the  wealthy 
warriors  made  such  haste  to  procure  properly  ornamented\  swords, 
that  the  sound  of  the  sword-smith's  hammer  was  heard  all 
through  the  land.''^     Thus  the  guard  was  made  up  wholly  of 


"Snorre,  Harold  Fairhair's  Saga,  9. 

"'C.  9  :  En  berserker  kouungs  xij  voro  i  soxum. 

">»  0.  P.  B.,  I,  257  :  The  wise  king,  I  trow,  will  only  enrol  men  of  high  re- 
nown among  them  that  smite  on  the  shield.  (Vigfusson's  translation.)  This 
Is  said  particularly  of  the  bear-sarks,  but  the  regular  guardsmen  are  also  spoken 
of  as   "men  of  feats  of  renown."      (256.) 

^tjomsvikingasaga,  50 :  Sveinn  konunsr  setti  ^ingamamannali8  i  tveim  stS- 
....  The  Saga  of  Saint  Olaf  (9)  assumes  the  existence  of  the  thingaman- 
nalith  before  1009,  perhaps  as  early  as  1002. 

«C.  7. 

oao.  P.  B.,  II,  105.  Erik  assisted  Cnut  in  his  invasion  of  England.  He  was 
made  earl  of  Northumberland  in  1016.  See  Cratvford  Collection  of  Charters, 
144-48. 

•»  Sveno,  Lex  Castrcnsis,  2.      (S.  R.  D.,  Ill,  144.) 

»UMd. 
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such  as  could  add  splendor  to  the  royal  retinue."^  It  has  been 
thought  that  this  selection  was  made  in  ioi8."^  It  could  hardly 
have  been  later,  as  in  that  year  Cnut  sent  his  fleet  back  to  Den- 
mark, retaining  only  forty  ships.®*  The  guard  existed  in  1023; 
Osbern  reports  that  a  great  multitude  of  house-carles  were  pres- 
ent at  the  translation  of  Saint  Elphege's  remains  in  that  year.®^ 
An  exact  date  cannot  be  fixed ;  it  is  also  possible  that  the  corps 
was  to  some  extent  a  growth. 

The  laws  governing  Cnut's  military  household  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows  from  Sveno's  Lex  Ca^strensis:  The  house- 
carles  should  be  seated  at  the  king's  tables  according  to  their 
eminence  in  warfare,  priority  of  service  or  nobility  of  birth.'''*  To 
be  removed  to  a  lower  place  was  counted  a  disgrace."'^  In  addi- 
tion to  daily  fare  and  entertainment  the  warriors  received  wages  f^ 
according  to  Saxo  these  were  paid  each  month."''  The  bond  of 
service  was  not  permanent  but  could  be  dissolved  on  New  Year's 
Day  only.'^"  All  quarrels  were  to  be  decided  on  the  oaths  of  two 
house-carles  in  the  gemot  of  the  corps,  the  Hiiskarlesteffne,  where 
the  king  was  also  to  be  present.'^^  Members  guilty  of  minor 
offences,  such  as  not  caring  properly  for  the  horse  of  a  fellow- 
guardsman,  were  given  lower  places  at  the  king's  tables.'^-  If 
any  one  should  have  been  thrice  convicted  of  such  misdeeds,  he 
was  to  be  given  the  last  and  lowest  place  at  the  tables,  where  no 
one  was  to  communicate  with  him  in  any  way ;  the  feasters  might, 
however,  throw  bones  at  him  wath  impunity."^     In  controversies 


"^Saxo  (.Sol)  appears  to  think  that  personal  bravery  more  particularly  char- 
acterized the  house-carles :  "Jamque  frequens'  ad  Kanutum  miles  defluxerat, 
animis  quam  impensis  onerosior.  Plerisque  enim  amplior  uirium  quam  morum 
grauitas  inerat.  ..." 

"■'Such  is  the  view  of  Stcenstrup  (Dancing,  138)  and  Freeman  {N.  C,  I,  297). 
Ramsay  (Found,  of  Eng.,  I.  414)  holds  that  "the  institution  is  carried  back  to 
the  time  when  Thurkill's  fleet  was  taken  permanently  into  xT^thelred's  pay  in 
1014." 

^A.-S.  Chron..  1018. 

"^'Wharton's  Aitf/Ua  Sacra,  II,  146:  Divisus  ergo  a  Rege  Archiepiscopus  cum 
ingenti  Iluscarlium  turba  praecedentes  snbsequitur.  On  the  credibility  of  Os- 
bern's  account  see  Hardy.  Cataloi/ue  of  British  Uiitiorii,  I,  622. 

""Sveno,  Lex  Castrensis,  5. 

"UhifJ. 

'^Ihid.,  6. 

'"Sveno,   Lex  CoJitrenHia,   7. 

''^Ihid.,  8:      ...In   colloquio  quod  dicitur   Iluskarlesteffne.  . . 

8 
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over  lands  and  plunder  the  oaths  of  six  house-carles  were  re- 
quired, the  six  to  be  selected  by  lot  from  the  division  to  which 
the  accused  belonged ;  but  the  power  to  decide  still  lay  with  the 
gemote*  Whoever  should  slay  a  comrade  should  lose  his  head 
or  be  driven  into  exile  i'^  the  Danish  text  says,  'he  shall  be  driven 
off  the  king's  estates  with  nithing's  word,  and  shall  be  exiled  from 
every  land  under  Cnut's  rule.'^®  Crimen  majestatis,  or  treason, 
was  to  be  punished  by  death  and  the  confiscation  of  all  the  crim- 
inal's property.'^^ 

These  regulations  were  put  into  their  present  form  four  or 
five  generations  after  their  presumptive  origin.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  accept  them  as  evidence  without  further  investigation 
as  to  what  extent  they  are  to  be  credited,  if  they  are  to  be  credited 
at  allJ*  It  should  be  observed  first  of  all  that  the  house-carles 
in  Sveno's  law  are  the  house-carles  of  the  king  of  Denmark.  In 
the  twelfth  century  there  seems  to  have  existed  at  the  Danish 
court  a  military  guild  whose  traditions  went  back  to  the  elder 
Cnut.^**  Scandinavian  investigators  apparently  agree  that  by  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  the  Lex  Castrensis  was  put  into 
writing,  the  corps  had  ceased  to  exist  as  a  gviard.*"  But  Sveno 
tells  us  that,  in  the  days  of  King  Nicholas  (1103-34),  Christier- 
nus,  his  own  paternal  grandfather,  belonged  to  the  guild  and  was 
tried  for  the  murder  of  a  fellow  house-carle.^^     There  seems  to 


'*  Sveno,  Lex  Castrei^sls,  9. 

"/bid.,  10. 

'"S.  R.  D.,  in,  162:  ...tha  skal  han  wrakas  aff  konungs  garthe  meth  nith- 
Ings  orth,  oc  fly  al  land,  ther  Knut  war  konung  iwer.  Cf.  Lea}  Castrensis,  10  : 
...cum  proboso  nuncupatlonls  vocabulo,  id  est  nithingsorth,  ejectus  abscederet. 

"Sveno,  Lex  Castrensis,  14. 

"The  attitude  of  historians  toward  this  work  has  been  various.  Danish  in- 
vestigators usually  accept  it  without  question,  as  do  also  Lappenberg  (Hist, 
of  Eng.,  II,  247-48),  Kemble  (8a^.  in  Em/.,  II,  119  flf.)  and  Ramsay  (Found, 
of  Eng.,  I,  413).  Freeman,  on  the  other  hand,  has  his  doubts:  "That  Cnut 
did  organize  strict  laws  for  the  government  of  the  force  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt ;  but  I  confess  tliat  in  the  Leges  Castrenses,  as  we  have  them,  there  Is 
much  that  has  a  mythical  sound."     N.  C,  I,  497. 

"•Absalom's  authority  was  the  king  himself.  It  Is  Absalom's  work  that 
Sveno  claims  to  have  translated. 

^'It  Is  generally  thought  that  the  guard  had  developed  into  a  new  nobility, 
that  the  members  no  longer  resided  at  court,  and  that  a  desire  to  know  the  ob- 
ligations of  these  new  aristocrats  to  their  lord  was  responsible  for  Absalom's 
compilation. 

"Sveno,  Lex  Castrensis,  11.  This  grandfather  was  a  man  of  prominence; 
two  of  his  brothers  were  bishops  and  two  others  were  "proceres." 
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be  no  reason  to  doubt  this  statement,  as  on  this  matter  the  author 
ought  to  be  well  informed.  We  may  safely  conclude  that  the 
guard  existed  in  Nicholas'  day  and  that  its  origin  belongs  to 
some  earlier  date.  The  four  preceding  reigns  were  brief  and 
turbulent  f'  it  is  not  likely  that  such  an  institution  as  the  one  we 
are  considering  could  have  arisen  in  that  period.  The  Danish 
sources  assume  that  the  guard  existed  in  the  earliest  of  these 
reigns,  that  of  Harold  (1076-80)  and  certain  changes  in  its  laws 
are  attributed  to  him.^^  Sweyn  Ulfsson,  the  father  of  these  five 
kings  and  a  nephew  of  the  great  Cnut,  was  an  able  and  vigorous 
monarch.  His  reign  was  comparatively  long  (1047-76),  and,  if 
the  corps  described  by  Sveno  in  the  Lex  Castrensis  is  a  purely 
Danish  institution,  it  probably  originated  while  he  was  king.  He 
may  have  found  the  guild  already  organized  in  Denmark,  or  he 
may  have  formed  it  along  English  lines  with  warriors  who  had 
served  in  Cnut's  guard  as  a  nucleus.^*  It  seems  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  organization  of  house-carles  in  Denmark  was,  in 
a  sense,  a  continuation  of  the  great  English  corps. 

It  will  not  do  to  insist  that  Sveno  and  Saxo  are  correct  in  every 
detail  as  to  the  laws  proclaimed  by  Cnut ;  during  the  intervening 
period  certain  changes  had  been  made,  several  of  which  Sveno 
mdicates.^'^  But,  if  the  Lex  Castrensis  is  read  in  the  light  of  the 
earlier  sources,  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  on  the  more  im- 
portant points,  the  origin  of  the  corps,  its  membership  and  its 
corporate  nature  especially  as  revealed  in  its  judicial  authority 
and  organization,  Sveno's  account  may  be  accepted  as  fairly  re- 
liable.    It  may  also  be  found  that  the  'law'  is  not  wholly  new, 


« Harold,    1076-80;    Saint    Cnut,    1080-86;    Olaf,    1086-95;    Erik,    1095-1108. 

*'See  Iloliiprg,  Danfsk  Rir/sloroivnttiy,  4  ff.  But  the  evidence  for  Harold'a 
emendations  are  by  no  means  conclusive. 

**The  restoration  of  the  old  royal  line  in  England  doubtless  caused  many 
Northmen  to  return  to  Denmark.  Cf.  A.-S.  Chron.,  1047.  Sweyn  himself  prob- 
ably served  in  England  under  Harthacnut.  His  brother  Osbern  was  in  Eng- 
land till  he  was  expelled.  See  Adamua,  III,  13.  Sveno  (11)  speaks  of  an  old 
warrior.  Bo  Hethinsson,  at  one  time  a  house-carle  at  Cnut's  court,  who  waa 
called  on  In  the  days  of  King  Nicholas  to  declare  the  ancient  customs  of  the 
guild  in  the  case  of  murder.  The  story  is  improbable.  If  Bo  served  In  Cnut's 
guard  he  would  be  extremely  aged  at  the  time  indicated.  Cf.  Freeman,  N.  C, 
I,  498. 

'"Such  as  substituting  fines  for  capital  punishment.  Lex  Castrensis,  12.  Cf. 
Baxo,  356.  For  the  probable  later  additions  to  Cnut's  guild-law  see  Flolberg, 
Dansk  Rigslovgivning,  37. 
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but  is  to  a  great  extent  a  statement  of  old  household  customs 
common  to  the  North  and  older  than  the  power  of  Cnut.**® 

The  manner  in  which  Cnut  selected  his  men  must  have  been  to 
some  extent  an  innovation.  It  seems  to  have  been  customary  for 
the  Scandinavian  king  to  give  a  sword  to  the  one  who  entered 
his  service.^"  If  the  henchman  was  to  be  signally  honored,  the 
pledge  would  be  a  splendid  blade  with  a  gold-mounted  hilt.^*  It 
will  readily  be  seen  that  if  the  English  guard  was  as  large  as 
has  been  represented  to  us, — three  thousand  men  or  more — the 
king  would  be  put  to  great  expense.  But  if  each  house-carle 
furnished  his  own  sword,  not  only  would  the  royal  treasury  be 
spared,  but  Cnut  would  also  secure  a  guard  drawn  largely  from 
the  nobler  and  wealthier  classes.  The  statement  that  a  house- 
carle  might  leave  his  lord's  service  needs  no  comment.  From 
numerous  passages  in  the  Norse  laws  and  sagas  it  is  evident  that 
the  relationship  need  not  be  permanent.*^  The  further  statement 
that  Cnut  released  his  men  on  New  Year's  eve  only  must  be 
considered  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  on  this,  the  seventh 
day  of  the  Christmas  festival,  it  was  customary  for  the  Norse 
king  to  pay  his  house-carles  their  lawful  wages,'"'  to  honor  the 
more  worthy  ones  with  gifts  and  perhaps  to  make  certain  changes 
in  the  personnel  of  the  guard. ^^     The  custom  seems  to  be  at  least 


*' Ramsay  (Found,  of  Eng.,  I,  413)  also  looks  on  the  Lex  Castrensis  as  an  aa- 
cient  code,  but  apparently  for  a  priori  reasons  only. 

8^ When  Sighvat  the  Foet  entered  Saint  Olaf's  guard  (ca.  1016)  he  composed 
a  poem  of  which  the  following  fragment  lias  come  down  to  us :  "I  willingly 
received  the  sword  from  thee,  king,  nor  shall  I  ever  repent  it.  We  have  both 
made  a  good  bargain  ;  thou  hast  got  a  good  house-carle  and  I  have  got  a  good 
liege-lord."     C.  P.  B.,  II,  149.      (Vigfusson's  translation.) 

*'The  sword  that  Sighvat  received  seems  to  have  been  of  such  a  character. 
He  says  in  speaking  of  his  pilgrimage :  "War-weary  I  left  the  gold-wound 
battle-rod,  which  the  king  gave  me.  ...  I  laid  down  the  silver-hilted  weapons 
and  took  up  the  consecrated  staff.  IMd.,  143.  (Vigfusson's  translation.) 
Cf.  Ihiih,  246. 

*»In  Norway  the  duties  of  the  house-carles  ceased-  with  the  king's  death. 
Violations  of  the  court  law  were  punished  by  expulsion.  Norges  gamlc  Love, 
II,  309.  435  ff. 

»0Keyser.  EftevJadfe-Skriflcr,  II,  87. 

SI  As  the  court  was  a  law-bound  guild  of  which  the  king  was  only  a  member, 
though  a  powerful  one,  no  one  could  obtain  membership  except  by  consent  of 
the  house-carles.  It  was  practically  impossible  to  consult  the  whole  guard  at 
any  other  time  than  at  the  great  festivals.  It  was,  however,  not  always  neces- 
sary to  consult  all.  The  'Court  law'  of  the  thirteenth  century  speaks  of  this  as 
an  old  custom  :  'they  shall  ask  admission  to  membership  according  to  ,old  cus- 
tom :'  "sem  forn  er   siSr  til."     Xorges  gamle  Love,  ll,  439.     Cf.  ihid.,  422. 
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as  old  as  the  time  of  Saint  Olaf/-'-  We  are  told  that  the  king 
provided  entertainment  for  his  men,  but  we  need  not  take  this 
to  mean  that  the  house-carles  always  dined  in  the  king's  presence. 
It  was  customary  for  the  Norse  king  to  eat  and  drink  with  his 
assembled  guard  at  certain  great  festivals  only.^^  The  house- 
carles  were  then  seated  according  to  rank***  and  to  be  moved  to 
a  lower  place  was  doubtless  counted  great  dishonor.  In  earlier 
days  the  henchmen  seem  to  have  enjoyed  great  freedom  at  these 
banquets."^ 

That  the  Norse  house-carles  received  regular  wages  in  the 
twelfth  century  is  clear  ;^*'  but  what  the  custom  was  in  the  days 
of  Olaf  and  Cnut,  we  do  not  know.  Still,  Sveno's  statement  that 
the  English  house-carles  were  mercenaries  is  doubtless  correct. 
The  saga  calls  them  mdlajuciut,  men  receiving  wages. "'^  Florence 
of  Worcester  speaks  of  them  as  solidarii^^  and  William  of  Mal- 
mesbury  calls  them  stipendiarii.^^  In  addition  to  wages  the  chiefs 
evidently  received  landed  estates.  Of  charters  granting  such 
favors  to  house-carles  but  few  are  extant  ;^  most  of  our  evidence 
on  this  point  comes  from  Domesday.  Thirty-three  house-carles 
are  mentioned  in  William's  survey  as  holding  lands  prior  to  the 


'=Snorre  tells  us  of  a  gift  given  to  Sighvat  on  a  New  Year's  eve.  St.  Olaf's 
Saga,  172  :  'He  had,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do.  collected  his  valuables  to  dis- 
tribute them  as  gifts  of  friendship  on  the  eighth  eve  of  Christmas.'  Then 
quoth  Sighvat  (C.  P.  B.,  II,  150)  :  'Swords  gold-mounted  are  standing  there; 
I  would  gladly  take  it,  if  thou  wouldst  give  me  any  one  of  them  ;  I  have  served 
thee  long.' 

os'pjjg  'guests'  dined  with  the  king  at  Christmas  and  Easter  only.  Speculum 
Regale,  259. 

''*Norge8  gamle  Love,  II,  143. 

"^C.  P.  B.,  II,  149.  Sighvat,  when  the  court  was  crowded:  "Ye  are  throng- 
ing about  the  good  young  king,  and  elbow  each  other  so  that  I  cannot  get 
a  word  from  Olaf."  (Vigfusson's  translation.)  It  should  be  added  that  the 
rude  table-manners  described  by  Sveno  had  evidently  disappeared  almost  en- 
tirely by  the  time  the  I>ex  Castrensis  was  written.     See  Speculum  Regale,  241  fC. 

^oibid.,  257   fif. 

*'' KnytUngasaga,  7. 

»«I,  204. 

"Gesfa  Regum,   I,  282.     In  speaking  of  the!  English  at  Hastings. 

^K.  C.  D.,  No.  1318.  Cnut  grants  "VII  terrae  mansas...meo  fldeli  ministro 
....Boul."  To  this  Is  added  a  rubric  in  Anglo-Saxon  in  which  Bovi  is  called 
house-carle. 

Ihid.,  No.  843.  Edward  confirms  a  grant  to  Westminster  "swa  full  and  swa 
forO   swa    Ourstan  min  huskarll  hit  furmest  of  me  heold." 

Ihid..  No.  871.  I'dward  confirms  the  right  of  Urk  his  house-carle  to  what 
wreckage  might  strand  on  his  shore. 
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Conquest.^  Usually  it  is  stated  that  the  holder  was  King  Ed- 
ward's house-carle.^  In  only  one  instance  does  a  house-carle 
holding  land  in  Edward's  reign  hold  the  same  estate  in  William's 
day.*  Nearly  all  the  lands  are  located  in  the  southern  shires, 
more  than  half  being  in  the  counties  of  Middlesex,  Buckingham 
and  Hertford.  No  house-carle  seems  to  have  acquired  lands  in 
the  old  Danelaw.^  It  has  been  observed  by  Steenstrup  that  the 
estates  held  by  house-carles  are  of  rather  moderate  sizes,^  ranging 
from  half  a  hide  to  fifteen  hides,'^  the  average  being  about  four. 
But  this  writer  overlooks  the  fact  that  great  landed  wealth  in 
those  days  consisted  less  in  large  manors  than  in  a  number  of 
estates  sometimes  contiguous,  but  freqently  not.^  However,  it 
is  by  no  means  likely  that  all  the  house-carles  received  lands  or 
that  those  who  were  thus  rewarded  were  given  large  estates. 


^Summary  by  counties. 

Buckingham,   7.     I,  146b,  147,  149,  152,  152b. 

Hertford,  5   (Including  one  of  Leofwine's).     I,  136b,  138,  138b,  140,  140b. 

Middlesex,  5   (Including  one  of  Harold's).     I,  129,  130,  130b. 

Gloucester,   3.     I,   164,   167. 

Suffolk,  3   (not  king's  house- carles).     II,  441b,  442. 

Bedford,  2   (Including  one  of  Algar's).     I,  213,  216,  217. 

Cambridge,  2   (including  one  of  Wallefs).     I,  195,  202. 

Somerset,  2.     I,  95,  99. 

Surrey,  2.     I,  36. 

Essex,   1.     II,  59    (Harold's  house-carle). 

Sussex,  1.     I,   17. 

Berks.  Rex  PJdwardus  habuit  XV  acras  In  quibus  manebant  huscarles.     I,  56. 

Dorset.  In  Dorecestre  T.  R.  E.  erant  CLXXII  domus.  Hae  pro  omnl  servitio 
regis  se  defendabant  et  geldabant  pro  X  hidis.  Scilicet  ad  opus  Huscarlium 
unam  markam  argentL.I,  75.  (Similar  payments  were  due  from  Brldeport, 
Shaftesbury  and  Warham. 

See  also  Steenstrup,  Danclag,  151-53,  where  a  somewhat  similar  table  is 
found.  The  figures  given  above  are,  however,  somewhat  fuller  than  those  of 
Steenstrup,  v/ho  seems  to  have  overlooked  several  entries. 

"Several  of  those  referred  to  in  the  table  above  were  earls'  house-carles  and 
it  is  possible  that  a  few  of  the  remaining  ones  may  have  borne  the  title  as  a 
proper  name.  But  In  all  such  cases  it  is  likely  that  the  bearer  at  one  time  had 
belonged  to  the  guard. 

*I,  99:  Huscarle  tenet  unam  virgam  terrae  quam  ipsemet  tenebat  T.  R.  E. 

"It  is  true  that  we  have  been  able  to  locate  but  a  small  number  of  such  es- 
tates, but  it  is  also  true  that  titles  are  often  omitted  in  the  survey,  especially 
in  the  case  of  Edward's  tenants.  Some  of  the  house-carles  may  have  been 
classed  with  the  thegns.  Thus  we  have  Burcardus  Huscarle  (I,  146b)  and  Bur- 
cardus  teignus   (I,  147).     See  also  I,  152b,  217,  130b,  138,  Alii  and  Achi. 

'Danelag,  153. 

''Domesday,  I,  130:  [Stanwelle,  15  hides.]  Hoc  manerium  tenuit  Azor  Hus- 
carle R.  E 

sAzor  Huscarl  had  a  manor  of  15  hides  in  Middlesex  (ibid.,  1,  130)  ;  but 
other  lands  in  the  same  county  belonged  to  an  Azor  whose  title  is  not  given. 
As  this  name  is  not  a  common  one,  it  is  possible  that  the  same  person  Is  meant 
In  all  cases.     An  Azor  Huscarl  also  held  lands  in  Buckingham.     Ibid.,  I,  152b. 
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According  to  the  Lex  Castrensis  Cnut's  guard  was  an  organized 
guild  with  a  code  of  laws  defining  the  rights  and  duties  of  the 
members  and  a  house-carle-gemot — huskarlesteffne — by  which 
these  laws  were  applied.  On  this  point  also  the  Norse  parallel  is 
both  interesting  and  instructive.  In  the  household  of  the  Nor- 
wegian king  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century  and  perhaps  earlier, 
the  hirpstefna,  or  assembly  of  the  henchmen,  was  the  ruling 
authority  in  all  matters  affecting  the  membership.  It  passed  on 
the  admission  of  new  members,  tried  offences  and  expelled  or 
otherwise  punished  the  guilty.  In  theory  at  least,  its  power  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  king  who  was  merely  a  member  of  the  guild,' 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  Cnut's  guard,  we  shall  find  that 
Sveno's  statement  as  to  its  corporate  nature  is  supported  by  the 
best  contemporary  source,  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle.  Certain 
events  recorded  in  that  document  receive  an  added  significance 
when  studied  in  the  light  of  the  Lex  Castrensis.  During  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  Swegen,  the  son  of  Godwin, 
became  implicated  in  a  revolt.  He  fled,  but  later  returned  and 
slew  Beorn,  a  nephew  of  Cnut  and  a  brother  of  Sweyn,  then 
king  of  Denmark.  'And  the  king  and  all  the  here  declared 
Swegen  a  nithing,'  says  the  Chronicler.^*'  When  we  consider  the 
crime,  the  court  and  the  verdict,  it  becomes  clear  that  we  have 
here  a  formal  act  of  the  house-carle-gemot.^^  Here,  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  is  usually,  perhaps  always,  applied  to  an  alien,  generally 
a  Danish  host,^-  the  native  levy  being  known  as  fierd  or  fyrd.  It 
will  be  remembered  that,  according  to  Sveno's  statement  of  the 
'court-law,'  any  one  who  was  accused  of  slaying  a  fellow-house- 
carle  should  be  tried  by  the  house-carle-gemot  and  if  guilty 
should  be  exiled  and  given  the  'nithing-name.'  Beorn  must  have 
been  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  roval  guard,  else  we  should  look  for 


"F.or  the  organization  of  the  Norwegian  liirS  see  Keyser.  Efterladte  Skrifter, 
II,  77  ff. 

"A.-S.  tliron.,  1049  :     And  se  clng  ^a  and  call  here  cwaedon  Swegen  for  niOing. 

"Freeman  (N.  C,  II,  67-08)  sees  in  this  the  action  of  "a  military  gemot.' 
The  here  he  thinks  "consisted  of  the  king's  Comitatua  of  both  kinds,  of  the 
thegns  bound  to  him  by  the  older  and  more  honorable  tie,  and  also  of  the  stand- 
ing force  of  the  House-carles,  or  at  any  rate  of  their  officers."  But  the  his- 
torian of  the  Conquest  can  find  no  other  instance  of  such  a  "military  gemot"  In 
English  history  and  has  to  content  himself  with  references  to  Tacitus'  Germaala 
and  to  his  ov/n  study  of  Greek  federations   (07,  note). 

"Bosworth-Toller,  Anylo-Baaon  Dictionary,  Here:  It  Is  the  word  which  in 
the  Chronicle  is  always  used  for  the  Danish  force  In  England,  while  the  Eng- 
lish troops  are  always  the  fyrd. 
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action  on  the  part  of  the  witan  and  not  of  the  'host.'  Morkin- 
skiniia,  a  collection  of  Norse  sagas,  declares  that  such  was  the 
case:  'and  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  conversation  between 
Asmund  and  Sweyn  the  king,  that  Sweyn  Godwin's  son  had  slain 
Beorn  his  father  in  the  thingamannalith.'^^  The  term  nithing  is 
Norse  both  in  origin  and  content.  The  group  of  crimes  known 
to  the  Northmen  as  nithing-deeds  was  not  so  regarded  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons.^* 

Further  evidence  for  the  existence  of  such  a  gemot  is  found 
in  the  entries  of  the  Chronicle  recording  the  banishment  of  God- 
win and  his  family  (1051).  In  refusing  to  punish  the  citizens 
of  Dover  as  the  king  had  ordered,  the  great  earl  practically  as- 
sumed the  attitude  of  a  rebel.  Forces  were  gathered  on  both 
sides ;  in  speaking  of  these  the  Chronicle  uses  the  term  Rcrd}^ 
In  the  hope,  however,  of  reaching  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
whole  matter,  the  king  called  the  zvitan  to  meet  in  gemot  at  Lon- 
don, at  the  same  time  also  ordering  out  the  here}^  Manuscript 
D  calls  this  meeting  a  stcfna,'^'^  a  term  which  recalls  the  Huskarle- 
steffne  of  the  Lex  Casfrensis  and  the  Hir]>stefna  of  the  Norse 
laws.  The  two  phrases,  bannan  tit  here  and  setton  stefna  ut  to 
Lundenc,  probably  mean  that  the  house-carles  were  called  to  meet 
in  formal  gemot.  At  this  meeting  Swegen  was  outlawed  a  second 
time.^*  Godwin's  case  came  next.  'But  it  was  not  agreeable  to 
him  [Godwin]  to  heed  the  summons  of  the  king  and  the  here 
that  was  with  him  ;  so  he  left  during  the  night.  And  the  king  had 
a  witenagemot  the  next  morning  and  declared  him  an  outlaw, 
and  all  the  here   [outlawed]   him    [Godwin]    and  all  his  sons.'^* 


"86:  ...  at  Svein  Gu&ina  son  hafl)l  vegit  Biornu  favl)ur  hans  i  I)ingamanna 
liti  vestr  a  Englandl.  .'        '    «  |  j^f.^^ 

"In  this  I  follow  Steenstrup  {Danelag,  27).  This  author  further  contends 
tiiat  the  word  did  not  appear  in  England  before  Danish  times. 

"MS.  D.,   10.52. 

"MS.  E.,  1048  :  5a  gerfEdde  se  cyning  and  his  witan  l>tet  man  sceolde  oOre 
syCan  habban  ealra  gewitena  gemot  on  Lundene  to  heerfestes  emnihte  and  het 
se  cyning  bannan  ut  here 

"MS.  D.,  1052:  ....and  Isetton  stefna  ut  to  Lundene.  Steenstrup  (Dwne- 
lag,  182-83)  places  stefna  among  the  Norse  terms  that  crept  into  the  Old  Eng- 
lish vocabulary  during  this  period.  Cf.  Bosworth-Toller,  Anglo-Saxon  Diction- 
ary, stefnian. 

"Swegen  had  been  restored  to  his  rights  in  1050  according  to  Chron.  C. 

"^.-S.  Chron.,  1052,  Ms.  D.  :  And  man  utlagoide  Oa  Swpegn  eorl  his  o6erne 
sunn.  \)&  ne  onliagode  him  to  cumenne  to  wiSermale  ongean  {)one  cyng  and 
agean  J)one  here  te  him  mid  wfes  :  for  Oa  on  niht  awag.  And  se  cyng  hasfdetaes 
on  morgen  witenagemot  ana  cwaeO  hine  utlage  and  eall  here  hine  and  ealle  his- 
suna. 
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We  are  distinctly  told  that  before  the  trial  Godwin  was  sum- 
moned to  make  his  defense  before  the  king  and  the  here,  and  that 
the  latter  body  also  acted  when  he  was  finally  exiled.  Everything 
considered,  it  is  hard  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  here  was 
the  corps  of  house-carles -°  and  that  this  body  was  an  organization 
with  extensive  jurisdiction  over  its  own  membership — a  guild 
such  as  Sveno  and  Saxo  describe. 

But  while  the  general  constitution  of  the  guild  was  unques- 
tionably Norse  in  character,  the  judicial  process  of  the  house- 
carle-gemot  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  non-Germanic 
sources,  more  particularly  from  canon  law,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly through  Anglo-Saxon  legislation.^^  Of  the  legal  prin- 
ciples that  seem  to  have  had  an  Old  English  origin,  the  most 
noteworthy  is  the  employment  of  the  'fore-oath:'  the  accuser  was 
required  to  swear  that  in  presenting  his  charges  he  was  innocent 
of  all  guile  and  was  not  moved  by  hatred  or  evil  intent.^^ 

Of  the  guild  as  a  military  organization  we  know  very  little. 
According  to  Sveno  the  corps  was  limited  to  thre€  thousand 
men  ;-^  Saxo  gives  six  thousand  as  the  number.-*  While  neither 
of  these  writers  can  be  relied  on  in  matters  of  detail  like  this,  it 
is  likely  that  Sveno's  statement  is  very  near  the  truth. -^     The 


'"If  this  explanation  of  the  events  of  1049  and  1051  has  been  proposed  ba- 
fore,  It  has  escaped  my  notice.  Cf.  Freeman,  iV.  C,  II,  406  :  'T  was  puzzled 
fifteen  years  back  at  finding  what  appeared  in  one  account  as  an  Assembly  of 
the  Witan,  described  in  the  other  as  a  gathering  of  armies.  I  did  not  then  so 
well  understand  as  I  do  now  that  in  those  days  an  army  and  a  Witenagemot 
were  very  nearly  the  same  thing."  See  also  Kemble  (Sax.  in  Eng.,  II,  231)  who 
also  holds  that  Godwin  was  exiled  by  the  wItan. 

"  On  this  point  I  accept  Ilolberg's  conclusions  in  his  comparative  study  of 
the  Lex  Castrensis  and  other  legal  systems  of  the  same  age,  and  from  which 
I  translate  the  following  :  "We  find  in  this  process  the  same  mixture  of  Roman 
and  (iermanlc  law  that  is  again  found  in  canon  law  ;  and'  there  is  not  a  single 
point  that  does  not  find  its  prototype  in  the  process  which  In  those  days  was 
employed  by  state  and  church  in  England  and  in  Franco.  In  other  words : 
there  is  in  the  process  of  the  Lex  Castrensis  no  trace  of  any  application  of 
Norse  or  Danish  legal  principles.'  Dansk  RigHlovgivning,  79-80.  Holberg  uses 
Saxo's  account  as  the  more  specific  on  this  point. 

^Saxo,  354.  Cf.  Schmid,  Gcsctze,  578,  where  the  fore-oath  (for-aO)  is  dis- 
cussed and  references  given  to  the  laws  of  ..If^thelstan  and  Cnut.  See  also  Hol- 
berg, Dansk  Rigslorgii-ning,  48. 

"Z/tj  Casticnsin,  2:     Cujus  sumnia  tria  millla  militum  selectorum  explevit. 

^*P.  351:  Ceterum  Kanutus,  tria  prememorata  regna  circulcns,  ciientelam 
8uam,   sex   milium   numerum    explentem,   sexaginta   naulglis.  .  .distlnxit. 

"Saxo  tells  us  they  were  distributed  among  sixty  ship.s.  Hut  one  hundred 
to  an  eleventh  cen.ury  ship  seems  a  rather  high  average.  Harold  Ilardrada's 
great  Dragon,  perhaps  the  one  In  which  he  sailed  to  England  In  lOGO.  had  sev- 
enty oars.     This  ship  was,  however,-  exceptionally  large.     See  C.  P.  B.,  II,  209. 
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Lex  Castrensis  implies  that  all  were  gathered  about  the  king,  but 
such  could  hardly  have  been  the  case.  Saxo  expressly  denies  it: 
in  the  summer  they  were  abroad  guarding  the  realm;  in  the 
wintar  they  were  quartered  throughout  the  kingdom.^^  Saxo  also 
tells  us  that  a  house-carle  might  have  a  home  of  his  own.^'' 
There  would  be  nothing  strange  about  such  an  arrangement,  but 
we  cannot  know  to  what  extent  the  author  is  reading  later  Danish 
conditions  back  into  English  history.  It  appears  from  Sveno's 
'law'  that  the  corps  was  divided  into  four  divisions  and  that  these 
were  again  divided  into  smaller  troops  ;-^  but  on  this  question  the 
contemporary  sources  are  silent.^* 

As  to  the  final  fate  of  the  guild,  three  diflferent  views  have  been 
advanced.  Ramsay  holds  that  the  last  house-carle  was  dismissed 
in  1051.^**  Munch  reaches  the  same  conclusion,  but  believes  the 
guild  was  revived  by  Harold.^^  Nearly  all  others  who  have  writ- 
ten on  the  subject  believe  that  it  existed  without  interruption  till 
1066.^^  This  diversity  of  opinion  arises  from  the  use  of  the  term 
litsnien  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle.  If  the  word  is  Old  Eng- 
lish, it  should  mean  sailor"^  and  no  difficulties  will  arise.  If  the 
term  is  of  Norse  origin  it  may  mean  warrior**  and  it  would  be 
possible  to  conclude  that  the  entry  recording  the  dismissal  of  'all 
the  litsmen'^^  refers  to  the  house-carles.     But  the  Chronicle  also 


The  sagas  speak  of  ships  of  all  sizes,  from  such  as  hold  twenty  to  others  hold- 
ing more  than  two  hundred  men.  I  should  say  that  sixty  would  be  a  fair  aver- 
age. At  that  rate,  if  we  connect  the  corps  of  house-carles  with  the  forty  ships 
that  Cnut  retained  in  1018,  It  would  number  about  2,400  men,  while  Saxo's  sixty 
ships  would  bring  it  up  to  3,600.  There  is  a  fairly  satisfactory  discussion  of 
this  question  in  Ramsay,  Found,  of  Eng.,  I,  415-16. 

2"  P.  351 :  Eandem,  estate  pro  tuendo  imperio  excubantem,  hyeme  contuberniis 
discretam   alere  consueuit. 

2^ If  a  house-carle  v.as  sum'moned  to  appear  at  the  gemot,  notice  was  served 
once  at  his  home  and  twice  at  his  place  at  the  king's  tables  ;  if  he  had  no  home, 
thrice  at  the  king's  tables.     See  Saxo,  354. 

28Le.-c  Castrensis,  9.     Cf.   Steenstrup,  Danelag,  141-4G. 

=»Kemble  suggests  (Sax.  in  Eng.,  II,  122)  that  the  stallers  may  have  com- 
manded the  house-carles.  As  we  found  that  there  were  several  of  these  of- 
ficials at  the  same  time,  three  perhaps,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  corps  was  divided  in  England  as  it  was  in  Denmark,  one  staller  command- 
ing each  division.     But  this  is  mere  conjecture  and  must  be  treated  as  such. 

^Found.  of  Eng.,  I,  450-51. 

^N.  F.  H.,  II,   169,  320. 

32 Such  is  the  cpinion  of  freeman  (JV.  C,  III,  499),  York  Powell  (Social  Eng- 
land, I,  135)   and  Steenstrup    (Danelag,  140). 

^^Bosworth-Tollor,    Anglo-Saxon   Dictionanj,   Lidmann. 

^It  is  thus  used  by  one  of  the  scalds  in  speaking  of  the  Norse  forces  at 
Stamford    Bridge.     MorkinsJcinna,   119.     C.   P.   B.,   II,   193. 

^A.-S.  Chron.,  1050.  MS.  C. :  ...  .I)8es  ylcan  geares  he  sette  ealle  {>a  litsmen 
of  male.  1 
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tells  of  nine  ships  of  litsmen  that  were  dismissed  the  year  before: 
^and  they  left  the  country  with  ships  and  with  everything.'^®  The 
language  here  used  would  point  to  a  naval  force  rather  than  to 
a  land  force  such  as  we  should  expect  the  royal  guard  to  be. 
Furthermore,  it  seems  impossible  that  the  Chronicler  could  have 
had  the  house-carles  in  mind,  for  we  find  these  mentioned  at  a 
later  period.  The  king's  house-carles  are  referred  to  in  connec- 
tion with  Earl  Si  ward's  invasion  of  Scotland  in  1054.^^  Florence 
of  Worcester,  in  his  account  of  the  Northumbrian  rebellion  of 
1064,  gives  the  names  of  two  Danish  house-carles.^'  That  the 
corps  existed  in  1066  is  hard  to  deny.  William  of  Malmesbury 
tells  us  that  Harold  had  scarcely  any  troops  at  Hastings  but 
mercenaries  :  stipendiarios  ef  mcrcenarios  milites}^  Snorre  speaks 
of  the  'thingamen'  as  fighting  at  Stamford  Bridge.***  Morkin- 
skinna  recounts  the  discussion  among  the  Northmen  when  Har- 
old's plan  to  aid  Tostig  became  known :  'and  there  is  also  that 
troop  called  thingamen,  which  has  been  selected  from  various 
lands....  and  they  are  the  most  valiant  warriors,  mighty  and 
courageous,  so  that  the  prowess  of  one  thingaman  is  considered 
equal  to  that  of  two  of  the  best  Northmen.'*^  This  disgusted 
Ulf  staller  and  he  replied  in  extemporized  verse:  Tt  is  no  use 
for  the  king's  marshals  to  turn  into  the  fore-castle,  if  two  of  us, 
lady,  are  to  fly  before  one  Thingman.  I  did  not  learn  this  in 
my  youth.'*^  Evidently  great  apprehension  did  exist  among  the 
Northmen.*^  That  the  corps  of  house-carles  was  truly  a  valiant 
band  was  proved  not  only  in  the  victory  of  Stamford  Bridge  but 
also  in  the  defeat  at  Senlac** 


»*1049,  MS.  C. :  ...  .on  ^ybon  ylcan  geare  Eadwerd  clng  scylode  IX  scypa  of 
male;  and  hi  iOron  mid  scypon  mid  eallon  anwcg. . . 

"'A.-S.  Ghron.,  1054  :  Ac  his  sunu  Osbarn  and  his  sweostor  sunu  Sihward  and 
of  his  huscarlum  and  eac  Ijpps  cynges  wurdon  Ixer   ofslsegene. 

''I,   223:   Danlcos  huscarlas  Amundum  et  Reavensvartum.  . . 

''Oesta  Regum,  I,  282:  ....nam  praeter  stipendiaries  et  mercenaries  milltes, 
paucos  admodum  ex  provlnciallbus  habult. 

*'>Harold  Hardrada's  Saga,  94  :     Riddarar  20  riCu  fram  or  pingamanualiOi.  .  .  . 

«P.  111. 

«C.   P.  B.,  II,  2o2.      (Vigfusson's  translation.) 

"The  king  of  Norway  beg.-an  preparations  early  in  the  spring  before  his  Eng- 
lish namesake  (who  was  consecrated  in  .Tanuary)  could  have  proceeded  very 
far  with  organizing  a  new  force  of  house-carles.  And  had  the  corps  been  dis- 
solved by  Edward,  the  fact  would  have  been  known  at  the  Norwegian  court, 
especially  as  Tostig  was  with  the  Norse  king. 

"No  doubt  there  were  Individual  house-carles  who  survived  Senlac ;  but  the 
organization  evidently   perished   in   that  battle.     House-carles   are   mentioned   In 
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Before  dismissing  the  subject  it  may  be  well  to  review  briefly 
the  history  of  the  institution  as  it  appears  from  the  author's  point 
of  view.    The  guard  of  house-carles  did  not  originate  in  England, 
nor  was  it  first  organized  by  King  Cnut,  it  was  a  rather  highly 
developed  form  of  the  Norse  comitates  transplanted  to  English 
soil.     In  Norway  we  find  such  a  corps  as  early  as  the  ninth  cen- 
tury ;  in  England  in  the  first  quarter  of  the'^*e»ffi  pancT  in  Den- 
mark it  had  a  vigorous  existence  a  hundred  years  later.     The 
traditions  of  the  Danish  court,  however,  refer  the  organization  of 
the  guild  to  the  time  of  King  Cnut,  and  the  probabilities  are  that 
the  corps  in  Denmark  was  at  least  as  old  as  the  English  guild. 
Cnut's  father,  Sweyn,  as  overlord  of  Norway,  certainly  knew  the 
customs  of  the  Norwegian  court,  and  he,  too,  may  have  had  some 
sort  of  a  military  household.     At  least  we  know  that  there  were 
warriors  at  all  the  courts  in  Scandinavia  in  that  period,  and  that 
they   were   often,   perhaps   generally,   called   house-carles.     It   is 
therefore  possible  that  the  Danish  conqueror  brought  such  a  corps 
with  him  when  he  invaded  England,  but  if  he  did  the  guard  was 
later  enlarged  by  the  admission  of  kindred  elements :  Jomvikings, 
Norse  vassals  and   English  warriors.     This   reorganization   ap- 
parently occurred  about  the  year  1018,  and  it  seems  likely  that 
a  guild-law  governing  the  household  was  promulgated  very  soon 
afterwards.     This    was   no   doubt    mainly   a   collection   of   older 
customs  with  such  additions  as  circumstances  demanded.     That 
a  cornitatns  of  Scandinavian  origin  should  have  such  a  body  of 
rules  is  not  at  all  strange:  the  sagas  of  the  next  century  have 
much  to  say  of  the  laws  that  governed  the  conduct  of  the  vikings. 
A  runic  inscription  from  abovit  the  year  500  also  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  comitatns  was  a  law-bound  guild  even  at  that  early  date. 
Furthermore  we  have  the  laws  of  the  Norse  court  of  the  thir- 
teenth  century   and   these   make    specific   reference   to   an    older 
court-law.     The  house-carles  were  mercenaries  in  England  as  in 
Norway  and  in  addition  to  wages,  or  what  passed  as  wages,  they 
appear  to  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  dining  in  the  royal  pres- 
ence,   though   perhaps   only   on    certain    festive    occasions.     The 
corps  as  an  organized  guild  exercised  its  authority  in  the  gemot 
of  house-carles  where  the  king  was  present,  not  as  a  master  but 
as  an  influential  member.     Most  likelv  the  house-carles  had  to  be 


the  Chronicle  in  connection   with  the  uprising  of  1070,  but   it  will   be  observed 
that  they  were  Danes  and  were  found  among  the  rebels. 
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consulted  whenever  the  king  proposed  to  admit  new  members  to 
the  guild ;  such  at  least  was  the  case  in  Norway.  The  character 
of  the  household  was  mainly  military,  though  not  exclusively  so: 
the  Norwegian  king  could  employ  his  house-carles  in  various  ad- 
ministrative capacities,  and  we  know  that  English  house-carles 
were  at  one  time  employed  in  collecting  royal  revenues.*^  The 
membership  was  comparatively  large,  about  three  thousand  in 
England,  it  seems,  but  if  we  consider  Cnut's  exceptional  position 
this  number  is  not  unreasonably  great.  The  Norwegian  kings 
in  the  generation  following  Cnut's  death  had  two  hundred  and 
forty  house-carles  of  various  grades  at  their  court  and  many 
more  elsewhere  in  the  kingdom.  Edward  the  Confessor  contin- 
ued the  guard,  but  apparently  reduced  it  materially.  It  appeared 
for  the  last  time  in  organized  force  on  the  field  of  Senlac,  where 
it  perished  fighting  for  Saxon  kingship.  In  the  North,  however, 
the  corresponding  corps  lived  on  for  two  or  three  centuries.  In 
Denmark  the  guild  developed  into  a  new  nobility ;  but  in  Norway 
we  find  the  king's  house-carles  as  late  as  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
century  still  organized  as  a  martial  brotherhood  and  serving 
their  royal  master  within  the  hall  and  without  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  guild. 


*^Flor.  Wig.,  I,  195  :     Hoc  anno  [1041] .  .  . .  Heardecamitus  suos  huscarlas  misit 
per  omnes  regnl  sui  provincias  ad  exigendum.  .  .tributum. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE  LESSER  OFFICIALS  AND  SERVANTS  OF  THE  COURT. 


The  four  high  officers  of  the  Germanic  courts  represented  the 
various  departments  of  the  household  service.  The  great  officials 
were  the  chiefs  in  charge.  Each  of  these  divisions  no  doubt  had 
its  full  quota  of  lesser  officials  and  inferior  servants,  the  number 
varying  with  the  importance  of  the  department  and  the  splendor 
of  the  court.  As  to  the  titles,  numbers  and  duties  of  these,  the 
English  sources  are  not  ver}-  explicit,  but  information  is  not 
wholly  wanting. 

In  Eadred's  will  there  is  mention  of  an  official  who  seems  to 
have  been  connected  with  the  service  of  the  seneschal,  namely  the 
king's  steward.  That  the  latter  was  considered  much  inferior 
to  the  former  appears  from  the  fact,  that  while  the  seneschal  was 
given  eighty  mancuses,  the  steward  received  only  thirty.*®  The 
title  does  not  occur  very  often ;  the  mention  in  Eadred's  will  is 
the  earliest  known.  We  read  of  an  earl's  steward  at  Bamborough 
in  1093,*^  and  of  William  of  Eu's  steward  who  was  hanged  in 
1096;*®  the  latter  is  calk  J  dapifer  by  Florence,*"  And  in  the 
entry  for  11 20  the  Chronicler  makes  this  very  significant  state- 
ment: 'on  that  journey  were  drowned  the  two  royal  sons.  .  .and 
very  many  of  the  king's  household,  stewards  and  chamberlains 
and  butlers .  , .  .'^^  The  fact  that  no  seneschal  is  mentioned  in  the 
account  naturally  leads  to  the  inference  that  steward  was  the 
Saxon  word   for  dapifer  in  the  twelfth   century.     Even  in   the 


"Birch,  Carttil.,  No.  912:  And  ffilcan  gesettan  stigweard  t>ritlg  mancusa 
goldes. 

"  A.-8.  CJiron.,  1093  :  Iline  sloh  Morsel  of  Bsebbaburh,  se  wses  sI)Be  eorles  sti- 
ward  and  Melcolmes  cinges  godsib. 

**lhid.,  1096:  And  his  stiward   Wlllelm  hatte. .  .het  se  cyng  on  rode  ahon. 

^'^Flor.  Wig.,  II,  39. 

■^...and  swyCe  manega  of  tees  cynges  hired,  stiwardas  and  bur{)enas  and 
byrlas. . . . 
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tenth  the  words  must  have  meant  very  much  the  same,  as  a  gloss 
of  that  period  has  discoforus,  discifer  vel  stiweard.^'^  But  in 
this  case  there  must  have  been  some  difference  between  popular 
usage  and  usage  at  court.^^  In  the  half  century  just  before  the 
Conquest  the  office  seems  to  have  become  general  all  over  the 
country,  but  its  functions  are  in  every  case  such  as  we  should 
assign  to  the  seneschal/^  It  seems  evident  that  in  monastic 
establishments  and  in  the  house-holds  of  the  king's  vassals  the 
two  titles  were  used  without  much  discrimination,  and  that  after 
the  Conquest  the  steward  took  the  seneschal's  place  at  the  royal 
court  also,  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  marshal  superseded  the 
constable.^*  But  such  a  development  could  hardly  have  been 
possible  if  the  stewards  did  not  have  some  connection  with  the 
service  of  the  king's  tables  in  the  earlier  period. 

The  word  stigzveard  is  a  compound  of  stig  (Mod.  Eng.  sty), 
an  enclosure,  or  if  need  be  a  building,  and  zveard  (Mod.  Eng, 
ward),  a  guardian.  The  steward  was  originally  the  guardian  of 
the  enclosure ;  so  much  is  clear  from  the  etymology.  A  service 
of  this  sort  has  an  interesting  parallel  at  the  Norse  court.  The 
king  of  Norway  in  the  twelfth  century ^^  had  a  group  of  household 
servants  called  'guests,'  gestir.^^  These  were  the  outer  guards  of 
the  royal  establishment  (the  /arpmenn  kept  the  inner  guard), 
but  they  also  served  as  spies  in  times  of  war  and  rode  royal 


"  Vocal).,  223  :7. 

"s^See  Eadred's  will. 

S3  In  Leofgifu's  will  (K.  V.  D.,  No.  931,  undated  but  placed  by  Kemble  late 
in  the  Saxon  period)  lands  are  given  to  three  stewards,  all  servants  of  the  tes- 
tatrix. They  cannot  have  been  reeves,  for  a  reeve  is  also  remembered  in  the 
will.  The  stewards  are  placed  well  at  the  head  among  the  different  groups 
maliing  up  the  household.  In  a  body  of  guild  rules  from  the  same  period  (ibid.. 
No.  942)  a  steward  occurs,  plainly  as  one  who  has  general  over-sight  over  the 
hall  and  other  property  of  the  guild.  His  permission  must  be  obtained  before 
a  member  can  bring  in  more  than  a  certain  number  of  men.  He  also  appears 
as  the  legal  representative  of  the  guild.  The  duty  of  distributing  the  bequests 
In  Bishop  .(Elfrlc's  will  (ihid.,  No.  759,  placed  late  In  the  Danish  period  by 
Kemble)  seems  to  be  assigned  to  the  stewards  who  are  supposed  to  know  which 
of  tiie  servants  are  to  be  remembered  :  "and  sela  man  mlna  cnlhtas  ^a  mina 
stlwardas  wltan  XXXX  punda." 

In  A)\tr\c'a  vocabulary  stiweard  is  translated  economus.  Vocah.,  129 :13. 
This  title  occurs  in  two  charters  (A'.  G.  D.,  Nos.  1006,  622)  ;  but  It  cannot  be 
affirmed  that  a  king's  official  is  meant  In  either  case.  According  to  Du  Cange, 
oeconomuB   was  sometimes   used   In   the  feudal   period   for  daplfer  or  seneschal. 

«Stubb8,  O.  H.,  I,  373-74:  Luchaire,  Hist,  des  Inst.  Mon.,  I,  172. 

•*The  sagas  place  this  Institution  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century. 

*«See  Cleasby  and  VIgfusson,  Icelandic  Dictionary,  Gcstr. 
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errands  generally.  The  number  of  guests  was  always  exactly 
half  that  of  hir]>menn  and  their  wagfes  were  also  half  as  great. 
Still  earlier  we  find  a  similar  institution  in  Wales.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  the  king's  retinue,  the  Latin  translation  of  the  old  laws 
reads  in  part  as  follows :  Licitum  regis  est  habere  XX X*^  sex 
homines  equitantes  in  commitatn  siio,  id  est,  XX^^IIIP^  ofEciales 
suos,  et  diiodecim  hospites  preter  familiam,  et  optimates,  et 
pueros,  et  iocciilatores,  et  paiiperes.^''  As  in  the  Norse  house- 
hold, the  number  of  the  lower  officials  is  just  half  that  of  the 
higher.  Furthermore,  hospes  in  its  general  significance,  is  equiv- 
alent to  guest.  The  Welsh  word  is  gzvestai  which  the  English 
translator  derives  from  gwesdva,  entertainment  dues :  "a  term 
used  for  the  provision  or  money-payment  in  lieu  of  it,  due  to  the 
lord  from  the  iichehvyr  or  free-holders."^^  The  translator  of  the 
Welsh  laws  thinks  the  gzt'estai  were  "the  persons  who  brought 
the  gwestva  or  entertainment-dues  from  each  maenol  or  manor  to 
the  lord."^^ 

It  is  extremely  probable  that  there  were  officials  in  Old  Eng- 
land whose  duties  resembled  those  of  the  Welsh  gzvestai.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  king  had  a  right  to  demand  a  certain  amount  of 
provisions  from  at  least  some  of  his  subjects,  the  feorm  or  Urma 
unius  noctis.^^  These  dues  may  have  been  collected  by  the  stew- 
ards and  in  that  case  we  can  readily  understand  how  the  later 
importance  and  significance  of  stewardship  might  be  attained. 
The  Norse  guests  and  the  English  stewards  resemble  each  other, 
it  seems,  in  being  primarily  guards,  and  in  their  rank  in  the 
household.  The  stewards  and  the  gzvestai  both  appear  to  have 
duties  connected  with  the  king's  tables.  The  guests  and  the 
gzvestai  are  alike  in  their  titles,  which  in  both  cases  are  rendered 
hospites  in  Latin. "^     There  is  also  the  fact  that  in  both  house- 


^'' Ancient  Latos  of   Wales,  772.     Cf.    Seebohm, Triba?   System   in   Wales,  163. 

'^^Anctent  Laws  of  Wales,  Glossary. 

^^Ibia.,  4,  note.  On  the  subject  of  tlie  probable  relationship  between  the 
gwestai   and   the  gestir,  see   also   Steenstrup,   Banelag,   124. 

""In  a  Mercian  charter  from  the  close  of  the  eighth  century  the  grantee  is 
released  from  all  secular  obligations  to  king  or  'prince"  "except  in  the  matter  of 
these  dues,  namely,  for  tiie  rent  at  Westbury  two  tuns  full  of  clear  ale,  and  a 
coomb  full  of  mild  ale,  and  &  coomb  full  of  Welsh  ale,  and  VII  oxen,  and  six 
wethers,  and  XL  cheeses  and  VI  'lang  fero'  and  thirty  ambers  of  rye  corn,  four 
ambers  of  meal,  contributions  to  the  royal  vill."  7s.'.  C.  D.,  No.  166.  Thorpe, 
Diplomatarium,  39-40.  Thorpe's  translation.  Cf.  Seebohm,  Tribal  Custom  in 
Anglo-Saxon  Law,  431. 

•"  The  Norse  may  have  originated  in  a  misunderstanding  of  the  Welsh. 
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holds  these  officials  are  exactly  half  as  numerous  as  the  higher 
officials.  The  parallels,  however,  though  interesting  and  worthy 
of  some  consideration,  are  by  no  means  complete:  the  results 
reached  after  the  most  careful  comparison  still  belong  to  the  field 
of  conjecture.  But,  if  all  these  institutions  have  a  common 
origin,  the  probabilities  are  that  it  was  English.  The  Saxon 
court  was  the  oldest  of  the  three  and  doubtless  exerted  a  powerful 
influence  over  the  other  two. 

The  Old  English  king  seems  to  have  been  a  great  lover  of  the 
chase  and  was  well  provided  with  fowlers  and  falconers.  These 
servants  we  know  mainly  from  the  charters"^  and  Domesday. 
All  the  venatores  regis  were,  however,  not  connected  with  the 
chase:  yElfric  in  his  Colloquy  introduces  us  to  a  class  of  hunts- 
men whose  occupation  would  scarcely  be  classed  among  the 
sports ;  their  duties  seem  rather  to  have  been  to  supply  the  king's 
tables  with  meats.  Their  methods  were  hardly  noble,  the  net 
being  a  favorite  instrument  in  the  pursuit  of  their  calling.®^  All 
the  fruits  of  their  labor  belonged  to  the  royal  master.**^ 

The  king's  venator  seems  to  have  paid  no  attention  to  birds ; 
they  belonged  to  the  province  of  the  falconer  or  accipitrarius.^^ 
This  servant  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century,  when  we  find  the  first  traces  of  an  extensive  hunting 
service.  When  the  king  traveled  about  with  hawks  and  dogs 
and  horses,  the  burden  of  feeding  these  would  fall  on  the  locality 
where  the  party  might  chance  to  be.  In  two  Mercian  charters 
from  this  period  a  release  from  this  obligation  is  included  in  the 
list  of  immunities."''     In  the  Confessor's  day,  the  king's  huntsman 


"^In  9.56  Eadwlg  gave  a  mansa  and  a  half  'to  his  beloved,  faithful  and  most 
famous  huntsman,  Wulfric  by  name.'  K.  C.  D.,  No.  458.  -'Etheired  in  987  gave 
three  mansae  and  three  perticae  to  his  venator  Leofvs'ine.  Ihid.,  No.  658.  ^li^thel- 
fitan  Etheling  willed  a  horse  (or  a  herd  of  horses:  sto6)  to  his  stag-hunter 
(heah-deor-hunta).  IMd.,  No.  722.  These  gifts  were  doubtless  to  the  mora 
favored  among  the  huntsmen,  perhaps  to  the  chiefs  of  the  service.  There  were 
also  vills  dedicated  to  the  chase.  Edward  in  904  issued  a  charter  from  such 
a  "villa  venatoria."     Ihid.,  No.  1085. 

^'■^Vocah.,  92  :  Piecto  mihl  retia,  et  pono  ea  in  loco  apto,  et  instlgo  canes  meos 
ut  feras  persequantur,  usque  quo  perueniunt  ad  retia  Improuise,  et  sic  inretien- 
tur,  et  ego  iugulo  eos  in  retibus. 

"/birf.,  93  :  Ego  do  regi  quicquld  capio  quia  sum  uenator  eius. 

""An  auceps  is  referred  to  in  .-Elfric's  Colloquy  who  used  the  falcon  In  his 
profession,  though  perhaps  not  generally.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  waa 
anybody's  fowler ;  bird-catching  was  his  means  of  procuring  a  livelihood. 
Vocah.,  95. 

""K.  C.  D.,  No.  261,  Berhtulf,  848:      ...sit  liberatum.  .  illud  monasterlum 

a  pastu  accipitrorum   meorum   omnium   quam   etiam   uenatorum  omnium,   uel   ai 
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and  falconer  were  apparently  the  most  important  of  the  lesser 
officials  at  court.  The  venator,  who  a  century  before  received 
only  his  daily  fare  and  wear  with  an  occasional  'horse  or  ring  to 
encourage  him  in  his  art,'^^  was  a  feudal  tenant  in  1066.®^  It 
appears  that  several  of  these  servants  retained  their  holdings  and 
perhaps  also  their  offices  even  after  the  Conquest.^®  Their  estates 
were  usually  small,  from  half  a  hide  to  two  hides. 

In  Berhtulf's  charter  referred  to  above,  there  is  also  an  allusion 
to  the  king's  horse-thegns.'^°  The  term  is  an  exceedingly  general 
one;  any  person  having  the  care  of  horses  in  some  way  or  other 
would  be  a  horse-thegn  or  minister  equorum'''^  The  dignity  of 
this  thegn  evidently  was  in  proportion  to  that  of  his  master.  The 
position  of  the  royal  hostlers  would  therefore  be  an  eminently 
honorable  one.  Over  them  all  there  seems  to  have  been  a  sum- 
miis  minister  equorum,  called,  however,  merely  hors-pegn  in 
Anglo-Saxon.  We  read  of  two  such  officials  in  the  Chronicle: 
Ecgulf,  who  died  in  897,  and  Wulfric,  apparently  his  successor, 
who  seems  to  have  died  later  in  the  same  year.''^  This  official  is 
not  mentioned  in  Eadred's  will,  in  fact,  the  only  notice  of  such  a 
court  official  is  in  the  entries  of  the  Chronicle  just  referred  to. 
It  was  no  doubt  the  office  of  the  horse-thegn  that  later  developed 
into  the  dignity  of  the  marshalship.'^^ 

There  is  a  servant  alluded  to  in  Ine's  laws,  the  horswealh,  who 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  connected  with  the  service  of 


pastu  equorum  meorum,  siue  ministrorum  eorum.  Similarly,  No.  278,  Burhred, 
855.     Cf.    Nos.    223,   224,    Egbert. 

"Vocai.,  93  :  Uestit  me  bene  et  pascit,  aliquando  dat  mihi  equum,  aut  armil- 
1am,  ut  libentlus  artem  mean  exerceam. 

"As  the  holder  is  nearly  always  a  tenant  in  chief  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  a  king's  venator  or  acclpitrarius  is  meant,  even  where  this  is  not  explicitly 
Etated. 

''Domesday,  I,  36b :  Wlwi  uenator  tenet  de  rege  Liteltone.  Ipse  tenuit  de 
rege  E.  Tunc  II  hidas.  Ibid.,  I,  50b :  Godvinus  acclpitrarius  tenet  de  rege 
dimldiam  hidam.  Isdem  tenuit  de  rege  E.  See  also  ibid.,  I,  139b,  190b  et 
passim. 

™  ...vel  a  pastu  equorum  meorum  omnium  siue  ministrorum  eorum.  An 
earlier  allusion  to  'those  who  lead  horses'  is  found  in  one  of  Egbert's  grants. 
K.  O.  D.,  No.  236. 

"Mulio  and  agaso  are  translated  horse-thegn.  Vocab.,  33:24,  119:34,  356:11, 
440  :32.  It  is  possible  that  the  lowest  order  of  stable  servants  were  known  as 
pabulatores  or  hors-hierdas.  Hors-cniht  was  also  a  term  used.  Says  iElfric, 
•[Haman]  led  i»lordecai. .  .through  the  city  as  if  he  were  his  hors-cniht.'  Bibl. 
der  ang.  Prosa,  III,  99. 

"It  is  also  possible  that  they  were  colleagues. 

"This  subject  has  been  discussed  in  part  in  connection  with  the  stallership ; 
see  chapter  VII.  Cf.  Stubbs,  C.  H.,  I,  383  ;  Round,  The  Officers  of  Edward  the 
Confessor :  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.,  XIX,  90. 
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the  king's  stables:  'The  king's  horswealh,  he  who  performs  his 
errands,  his  wergeld  shall  be  two  hundred  scillings/''^  In  the 
Quadripartitus''^  the  title  is  translated  regis  stabularius  Waliscus; 
but  this  explanation,  though  accepted  by  the  editors  of  the  Old 
English  codes,'®  cannot  be  called  satisfactory.  We  should  expect 
most  of  the  work  about  the  royal  stables  to  be  performed  by 
serfs.  The  horswealh,  however,  is  not  to  be  classed  among  the 
unfree.'^^  His  wergeld,  though  exactly  equal  to  that  of  a  com- 
mon freeman,  really  indicates  a  higher  rank.  Being  a  Celt,  his 
wer  would  be  reckoned  only  half  as  great  as  that  of  a  Saxon  of 
equivalent  social  position.  In  his  own  race,  the  horszvealh  would 
stand  comparatively  high.'^®  Furthermore,  the  fact  that  these 
Wealhs  acted  as  the  king's  messengers  goes  to  show  that  they 
could  not  have  been  bound  to  the  service  of  the  royal  stables.  It 
seems  more  reasonable  to  think  of  them  as  native  Celts  employed 
as  the  king's  mounted  messengers,  carrying  royal  orders  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  West  Saxon  kingdom.'^^ 

An  entry  in  the  Chronicle  for  897  records  the  death  of  a 
Wealh-gerefa  or  Welsh-reeve,  This  title  has  been  variously  in- 
terpreted :  Kemble  believes  it  means  a  commander  of  the  Welsh 
serfs  at  Alfred's  court  ;^**  Earle  holds  that  it  refers  to  a  reeve 
"commissioned  to  watch  the  Welsh  border,"^^  But  the  probabil- 
ities favor  neither  of  these  interpretations.  Wulfric,  the  reeve  in 
question,  was  clearly  a  man  of  prominence  or  he  would  not  have 
been  mentioned  in  the  Chronicle.  Primarily,  he  was  the  king's 
marshal:  'The  same  year  Wulfric  the  king's  horse-thegn  passed 
away;  he  was   also   Wcalh-gerefa.'^^     As  horse-thegn  he  must 


''*Lmc8  of  Ine,  33  :  Cyninges  horswealh,  sc  t)e  him  miBge  geoerendian,  |)aes  wer- 
gield  biO  cc  scil. 

'''Llebermann,  Oesetze,  I,  22. 

■"Thorpe,  Ancient  Laws,  Glossary  :  Horswealh,  the  Wealh  or  Briton  who  had 
the  care  of  the  (king's)  horses.  Schmld,  Oesetze,  Glossary:  horswealh,  ein 
Wale,  der  zur  Pflege  der  Pferde  bestimmt  ist.  . . .  Liebermann,  Oesetze,  I,  22: 
Von  einem   [walschen?]    Konigsmarschalli   [Stallmeister]. 

"Schmld  thinks  he  was  a  serf:  ". .  .vielleicht  auch  nur  iiberhaupt  ein  horiger 
Stallknecht " 

"The  wergeld  of  a  'Welshman'  possessing  one  hide  was  120  scllllngs ;  of  one 
having  half  a  hide  80 ;  of  a  landless  Wealh  60.     Lcics  of  Ine,  32. 

'"There  was  a  body  of  such  servants  at  the  Merovingian  court  called  cursores. 
See  Waltz,  D.  V.  O.,  II,  2,  75. 

'^Sax.  in  Eng.,  II,  179. 

^Two  Saxon  Chronicles   (Oxford,  18G5),  321. 

■"Two  of  the  manuscripts  have  Wealh-gefera,  which  might  mean  Welsh  com- 
panion.    But  the  form  gerefa  in  the  other  three  is  more  probably  the  correct 
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have  had  charge  of  the  royal  stables,  and  being  a  court-function- 
ary he  could  scarcely  have  acted  as  reeve  on  the  frontier.  As 
Wealh-gerefa  he  must  have  had  charge  of  certain  Wealhs;  but 
these  need  not  necessarily  have  been  serfs.  In  Ine's  day  a  Wealh 
had  a  wergeld  even  when  landless.*^  To  me  it  seems  more 
reasonable  to  connect  the  'Welsh-reeve'  with  the  horszvealh  and 
to  look  upon  Wulfric  as  master  of  the  royal  horse  and  chief  of 
a  body  of  mounted  messengers,  a  service  that  was  or  once  had 
been  composed  of  Celts.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  this 
interpretation  is  also  largely  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

It  would  appear  from  certain  rather  doubtful  allusions  that  the 
English  king  had  a  sword-bearer.**  Several  terms  that  might  be 
applied  to  such  a  servant,  such  as  armiger,  spatarius,  zt'cr pen-bora, 
sivyrd-hora,  are  found  in  the  glossaries.*^  Bede's  account  of 
King  Oswin's  humility — how  he  gave  his  sword  to  one  of  his 
thegns  and  knelt  at  Bishop  Aidan's  feet**' — permits  the  inference 
that  the  Northumbrian  king  had  such  a  servant.  The  term 
armiger  is  used  for  one  who  bore  arms  for  King  Edmund  in 
Abbo's  Epistle  to  Dunstan,  written  toward  the  close  of  the  tenth 
century.*'^  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  ^Ifric  in  paraphrasing 
this  account  translates  armiger,  not  with  the  general  term  zvcepen- 
hora,  but  with  the  more  specific  word  siviird-bora.^^  This  word 
occurs  quite  frequently  in  Anglo-Saxon,  especially  in  the  devo- 
tional writings  of  the  time.*''  But  as  these  are  largely  transla- 
tions, they  can  hardly  be  placed  among  the  sources  of  English 
institutional  history :  the  terms  used  may  simply  represent  an 
effort   to   express   a    foreign   idea.     Still,    the   continued   use   of 


one.  If  Wulfric  were  a  "conviva  regis"  of  British  nationality,  we  should  look 
for  Celtic  elements  in  his  name  ;  but  Wulfric  is  Teutonic,  root  and  branch. 

S3  It  should  be  remembered  that  as  Alfred  reSnacted  Ine's  laws,  such  must 
also  have  been  the  condition  in  897. 

8*The  sword-bearer,  spatarius,  was  a  well-known  official  at  the  Prankish 
courts.     See  Waltz,  D.  V.  O.,  II,  2,  74-75  ;  III,  509. 

^^Vocal).,  142:8,  193:17,  332:24. 

^H.  E.,  Ill,  14:  Porro  rex. . .  .discinxit  se  gladio  suo,  et  dedit  ilium  minis- 
tro .... 

8'This  armiger  was  a  decrepit  old  man  who  once  had  related  to  King  ^thel- 
stan  the  story  of  Saint  Edmund's  passion.  "Quibus  fatebarls. .  .quod  eam  junior 
aidlcisses;  a  quodam  sene  decrepito,  qui  eam  simpliciter.  .referebat  gloriosissimo 
regi  Anglorum  Ethelstano,  jurejurando  asserens  quod  eadem  die  fuisset  armiger 
beati  viri,  qua  pro  Christo  martyr  occubuit."     Memorials  of  St.  Dunstan,  379. 

^.Wfric's  Lives,  II,  314. 

8°  It  occurs  several  times  in  the  Old  English  version  of  Gregory's  Dialogues. 
See  Bibl.  der  ang.  Prosa,  V,  187,  300.  It  also  appears  in  .^Ifric's  Homily  oa 
Saint  Benedict.     Homilies,  II,  168. 
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sunird-bora  where  we  might  expect  wcepen-bora  or  some  other 
more  general  term  indicates  that  the  institution  was  not  unknown 
in  England.  William  of  Malmesbury  evidently  believed  that  it 
had  existed  in  Saxon  times :  he  tells  us  of  an  armiger  who  was- 
put  out  to  sea  in  an  open  boat  with  the  unfortunate  Edwin, 
^thelstan's  brother.®"  But  the  sword-bearer's  office,  if  it  existed 
at  all,  could  not  have  been  counted  among  the  more  important 
ones  at  the  Old  English  court.®^ 

On  the  subject  of  the  king's  standard-bearer  the  English 
sources  leave  us  in  much  doubt.  The  war-banner  was  one  of  the 
emblems  of  Teutonic  kingship.  It  was  born  before  the  war-lord 
when  the  host  was  on  the  march,**-  and  it  waved  above  him  when 
the  battle  was  on.^^  Beneath  it  stood  Hygelac  the  Geat  on  the 
field  where  he  fell  before  the  onset  of  Franks  and  Frisians.®* 
Naturally,  the  bearer  and  guardian  of  the  king's  ensign  was  con- 
sidered an  official  of  great  importance.  In  the  earliest  days  of 
Norse  kingship  the  'marksman,'  merkismaVr,  was  the  highest  in 
dignity  among  the  king's  men.®^  In  Beowulf  we  apparently  have 
the  name  of  a  banner-bearer,  Dseghrefn,  a  warrior  of  the  Hugs.®* 
It  is  possible  that  the  phrase  'guardian  of  the  standard'  used  in 
this  case  means  warrior  in  general  f  but  that  the  standard-bearer 
was  known  in  those  days  as  an  important  functionary  appears 
from  two  passages   in   Bede's  history.     In  the  first  Germanus, 


^Ocsta  Regum,  156. 

"In  the  will  of  .^thelstan  Etheling  a  bequest  is  made  to  the  prince's  swurO. 
wita :  "And  ic  geann  ^ElffnoOe  miuon  swurS-witan  Sees  sceardan  malswurdes." 
K.  C.  D.,  No.  722 ;  Thorpe,  Diplomatarium,  566.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  the  second  part  of  the  compound  should  not  be  connected  with  bewitan  or 
bewitlan,  to  take  care  of  or  watch  over.  SwurO-wita  would  then  mean  sword- 
keeper.     But  Thorpe  reads  swurd-hwita  and  translate  it  "sword-furbisher." 

'^This  is  vividly  shown  in  Exodus  where  the  advance  of  the  Egyptian  host 
is  described  :  "lUm  Jiht  sise-cyning  wiO  Jione  segn  foran.  manna  Iiengel  mearc- 
treate  rad"  (11.  172-73).  There  is,  however,  some  disagreement  as  to  the  trans- 
lation of  these  lines.     On  the  general  subject  see  Paul,  Orundrws,  II,  2,  126. 

"^When  the  valkyries  came  to  the  host  of  Hakon  the  Good  to  select  the  worthy 
ones,  they  found  the  most  excellent  king  under  the  war-banner.  O.  P.  B.,  I, 
263. 

**Beow.,   1202-03. 

"Later  he  was  superseded  by  the  staller,  the  king's  spokesman,  who  again 
had  to  yield  to  the  chancellor  or  king's  scribe.  See  Keyser,  Eftcrladte  Skrifter, 
II,  80,  82.  The  standard-bearer  seems  also  to  have  been  a  great  dignitary 
among  the  early  Normans.  Orderlcus  Vltalls  mentions  'Roger  TonI,  standard- 
bearer  of  Normandy'  among  the  great  nobles  In  1066.  History  of  England  and 
yormandy  (London,  1853-56),  III,  11. 

*^Beoio.,  2505:  cumbles  hyrde. 

»^It  appears  to  be  thus  used  in  Riddle,  No.  41:  Ne  ma?g  mec  oferswi^an 
segnberendra  a?nig  ofer  eor^an    nyml)e  se  ana  God. 
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acting  as  signifer,  is  described  as  rallying  the  Britons.®^  In  the 
second  we  are  told  that  King  Edwin  not  only  had  a  banner  born 
before  him  in  battle,  but  also  when  he  traveled  about  the  country 
in  times  of  peace.®®  The  duties  of  Edwin's  signifer  were  doubt- 
less of  a  heraldic  order.  John  the  Baptist  is  similarly  spoken  of 
in  the  Blickling  Homilies:  'he.  .  .was  standard-bearer  of  the 
heavenly  King.'^  Words  meaning  banner-bearer  frequently  occur 
in  the  Glossaries  and  elsewhere,"  but,  as  a  rule,  we  cannot  affirm 
that  a  court-official  is  meant.  The  decline  of  the  signifer  seems 
to  have  begun  early ;  he  is  soon  lost  in  the  great  troop  of  thegfns 
that  throng  the  Saxon  court.  Still,  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  his  office  wholly  disappeared. 

As  to  the  appearance  of  the  banner  nothing  definite  is  known. 
The  term  commonly  used  in  describing  it  is  segen;  but  cumbol,^ 
tacn,  thuf*  and  other  more  or  less  metaphoric  terms  also  occur. 
The  standard  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  Beowulf,  and  from  the 
language  used  we  should  infer  that  it  was  highly  ornamented,' 
but  we  are  not  told  how  or  with  what  device.  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  the  Old  English  banner  had,  as  has  been  suggested,* 
the  image  of  a  boar  or  some  other  animal  as  its  distinguishing 


»'fl".  E.,  I,  20 :  Turn  eubito  Germanus  signifer  universes  admonet  et  praedicat 
ut  voci  suae  uno  clamore  respondeant. 

*^Ibid.,  II,  16 :  Tantum  vero  ia  regno  excellentiae  habuit  ut  non  solum  in 
pugna  ante  ilium  vexilla  gestarentur,  sed  et  tempore  pacis  equitantem  inter 
civitates  sive  villas  aut  provincias  suas  cum  ministris  semper  antecedere  signifer 
consucsset. 

*P.   163:22:     He  wses  segn-bora   l>ses  ufancundan   kyninges. 

*Tlie  Latin  terms  are  draconarius,  vesil lifer,  signifer.  The  Old  English  are 
segnbora,  tacnbora,  tacnberend.  See  Vocab.,  117  :29,  142  :10,  225  :13,  332  :27 ; 
JBlfric's  Orammar,  27.  A  standard-bearer  is  alluded  to  in  two  spurious  char- 
ters pretending  to  be  dated  in  ^thelstan's  reign.  K.  C.  D.,  Nos.  346,  1128.  Will- 
iam of  JMalmesbury  uses  the  word  signiSer  in  the  sense  of  leader.  Gesta  Regum, 
187.  In  Abbo's  Passion  of  Saint  Edmund,  it  occurs  in  the  metaphor  "signifer 
In  castris  aeterni  regis."     Memorials  of  St.  Edmund's  Abbey,  I,  15. 

*Cumbol  is  a  very  general  term  ;  it  may  mean  almost  any  emblem  or  evea 
decoration.  In  the  composition  eofor-cumbol.  it  could  mean  a  banner  with  the 
picture  of  a  boar  on  It ;  but  it  might  also  refer  to  the  boar  image  on  the  helmet. 
Thusf  it  Is  used  in  Elene,  256-59.  Earlier  in  the  same  poem  it  Is  used  for  the 
sign  that  Constantine  saw  in  his  vision   (1.  76). 

*The  thuf  was  the  particular  kind  of  a  banner  that  Edwm  sent  before  him  on 
his  journeys. 

°A  golden  banner  was  placed  on  the  ship  that  carried  Scyld  away  (47). 
Hrothgar  gave  Beowulf  a  golden  standard  with  an  ornamented  staff  (1020-21). 
An  all-golden  banner  is  found  in  the  Dragon's  cave    (2767-69). 

*By  Dr.  Friedrich  Brincker  in  Gcrmanische  Altertumer  in  dem  angclsachsischen 
Oedichte  Judith  (Hamburg,  1898),  17.  Cf.  Tacitus,  Ocrmania,  7;  Milllenhoff, 
Deutsche  Altertumskunde,  IV,  200. 
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markJ     The  standard  that  Harold  fought  beneath  at  Hastings 
was  graced  with  the  image  of  a  dragon.^ 

A  thegn  whose, duties  were  to  bring  up  and  educate  the  royal 
princes  is  referred  to  in  several  of  the  older  sources.  The  pre- 
ceptor particularly  mentioned  is  Thunor,  praepositus  Ecgberhti 
Cantwariorum  regis,  as  Florence  calls  him.^  Elsewhere  he  is 
spoken  of  as  'thegn  to  his  [the  king's]  children.'^"  As  Thunor 
is  practically  the  only  one  who  is  known  to  have  occupied  such  a 
position,  it  cannot  be  positively  stated  whether  the  office  was 
regularly  filled  or  not.^^  In  Bede's  history  there  seems  to  be  an 
allusion  to  a  king's  almoner.  He  cannot  have  been  a  very  im- 
portant personage,  however,  as  he  has  no  distinctive  title  either 
in  Latin  or  in  Anglo-Saxon.^^  The  Old  English  king  doubtless 
had  his  ostiarins  or  door  ward,  and  such  a  one  seems  to  be  men- 
tioned in  Beovvulf.^^  The  cook  and  the  baker  do  not  appear  in 
the  English  sources  before  Norman  times ;  but  we  may  safely 
assume  that  these  useful  servants  were  not  wanting  at  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  court.^^  Edward  the  Confessor  had  his  own  mead-maker; 
the  office  was  doubtless  an  ancient  one.^^-    Connected,  no  doubt, 


^The  banner  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Juda  {Exodus,  321)  bore  a  golden  lion. 
A  raven  graced  the  standard  of  the  Norse  invaders.  See  A.-8.  Cliron.,  878 ; 
Oesta  Cnutonis,  II,  9. 

'Worsaae,  An  Account  of  the  Danes  and  Norwegians  in  England,  60 :  On  the 
often-mentioned  Bayeux  tapestry  is  also  represented  the  fall  of  the  Englisli 
Harald  Godvinsun  at  the  battle  of  Hastings.  The  king's  flag-bearer,  or  marks- 
man, who,  as  well  as  the  king,  is  on  foot,  bears  a  flag-staff  on  which  is  fixed  a 
figure,  probably  of  cloth,  cut  in  the  resemblance  of  a  dragon,  which  was  the 
royal  mark  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  king. 

»I,  259.     In  one  of  the  later  charters  he  is  called  princeps.     K.  C.  D.,  No.  900. 

^"Saxon  Leechdoms,  III,  424  :   ...   se  leofestan    Began  to  his  bearnum. 

"That  there  were  teachers  at  the  royal  court  is  a  well-known  fact.  Wilfrid 
and  Dunstan  were  both  sent  there  to  be  educated.  Hist.  York,  I,  4  ;  Memorials 
of  St.  Dunstan,  11-12.  .^thelwald  learned  many  useful  things  from  the  wise 
men  at  iEthelstan's  court.  Chronicon  Monasterii  de  Abingdon,  II,  2.56.  Still 
earlier,  Alfred's  court  was  almost  a  compulsory  educational  institution.  See 
Asser  in  Petrie's  Monumenta,  486.  The  early  Capetian  kings  also  had  their 
preceptors  at  court.     Luchaire,  Hist,  des  Inst.  Mon.,  I,  165. 

"Bede  calls  him  the  servant  "cui  suscipiendorum  inopum  erat  cura  delegata." 
E.  E.,  Ill,  6.  .I'^lfric,  in  paraphrasing  this  account  speaks  of  him  as  'one  of 
the  king's  thegns,  the  one  who  distributed  his  alms.'     Lives  of  Saints,  II,  130. 

"When  the  Geats  arrived  at  Ileorot,  they  sat  down  on  a  bench  outside  and 
waited  for  an  invitation  to  enter.  Soon  Wulfgar  came  out  to  learn  who  they 
were;  he  bore  their  message  to  the  king  and  secured  their  admission.  Beow., 
331  fiC.  The  ostiarlus  Is  mentioned  in  the  earliest  Prankish  sources.  See 
Waltz,  D.  r.  O.,  II,  2,  75. 

"These  were  well  known  at  the  Prankish  court.  See  ibid.,  II,  2,  74  ;  Lu- 
chaire,  Hist,  des  Inst.  Mon.,  I,  164. 

"'K.  C.  D.,  No.  845  :  paOu   ml  meodes  wrlchte.  .  .  . 
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with  the  service  of  the  royal  kitchen  were  certain  thegns  called 
praevisores.  Often  wealthy  subjects  would  invite  the  king  to 
their  homes  when  he  came  into  their  region;  but  in  such  cases 
the  king  always  wished  to  make  sure  that  both  hunger  and  thirst 
would  be  thoroughly  sated  and  quenched.  The  praevisores  were 
therefore  sent  ahead  to  inspect  the  supplies.^®  The  carnifex  men- 
tioned by  Florence  of  Worcester  was  probably  the  king's 
butcher/'^  strangely  enough  he  is  grouped  with  the  great  digni- 
taries of  Harthacnut's  court.  A  French  monk  who  was  highly 
skilled  in  medicine  is  said  to  have  spent  some  time  at  the  Con- 
fessor's court  ;^^  it  is  probable  that  he  was  the  king's  physician.^* 
Among  the  servants  of  a  more  purely  artisan  character  may  be 
noted  the  king's  smith,^'*  his  goldsmith  ^^  and  the  biga  who  sup- 
plied him  with  carriages.-^ 

There  were  also  certain  classes  of  men  on  the  royal  estates  who 
seem  to  have  had  no  duties  either  as  officials  or  servants.  These 
were  the  convivae  regis,"^  men  of  prominence  who  as  the  king's 
guests  enjoyed  royal  hospitality  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.^* 
Such  were  probably  the  earlier  geneats.  The  word  geneat  means 
primarily  a  companion  and  frequently  occurs  in  compounds  with 


i*Wlieii  the  holy  woman  JEthelflsed  was  preparing  a  banquet  for  her  royal 
kinsman  ^thelstan,  the  praevisores  found  a  sufBciency  of  everything  but  mead. 
Knowing  the  profundity  of  the  royal  thirst,  they  informed  her  that  a  greater 
supply  must  be  prepared.  iEthelflsed  resorted  to  prayers  and  the  mead-casks 
proved  equal  to  the  occasion.     Memorials  of  St.  Dunstan,  17-18. 

^^I,  194  :  Thrond  suum  carniiicem.  Judging  from  the  name  we  should  say 
the  Incumbent  must  have  been  a  Dane.  For  the  meaning  of  carnifex  see  Du 
Caage,  Glossarium. 

^^ Memorials  of  St.  Edmund's  Ahhey,  I,  56:  ....quidam  Baldewinus,  ex  Fran- 
ciae  partibus  gloriosis,  monachus. .  .  .sed  et  medicina  peritus,  ex  hoc  quoque  a 
rege  Anglorum  cum  multa  diligentia  habitus. 

^"Edward  gave  him  an  abbacy,  perhaps  as  a  reward.     Ihid. 

^The  faber  regis  was  evidently  a  person  of  some  importance.  He  is  given 
special  and  prominent  mention  in  one  of  the  earliest  sources :  "Gif  cyninges 
ambiht-s=mi5  o85e  laadrinc  mannan  ofslehO,  meduman  leodgelde  forgelde.  Laws 
Of  yEthelbirht,  7.  We  read  in  Domesday  (I,  36),  that  a  certain  smith  received 
half  a  hide  from    King  Edward. 

="Asser  alludes  to  Alfred's  goldsmiths  (aurifices).  Petrie's  Uonumenta,  486. 
In  one  of  Eadred's' charters  (949)  two  mansas  are  given  to  one  of  the  king's 
men  "uocitato  nomine  ^ISlfsige  arciselus,  ob  studium  quam  mihi  auri  argentique 
fabricae  solicite  deseruit  atque  decorat..."  K.  C.  D.,  No.  428.  At  the  time 
of  the  Domesday  survey,  "Teodricus  aurlfabrus"'  held  lands  "de  rege  Edwardo." 
Domesday,  I,  36b. 

=2  See  IMd.,  I,  7,  7b,  8,  12. 

"Cf.  Waitz,  D.  T.  4.,  II,  2,  103-4. 

'^The  term  eonviva  regis  may  also  be  used  in  the  broad  sense  of  member  of 
the  king's  household. 
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such  a  significance.-^  Perhaps  those  who  came  to  the  court  to  be 
educated  should  also  be  reckoned  among  the  convivae}^  Among 
the  older  we  should  look  for  the  king's  councillor's  (consiliarii) 
to  whom  the  sources  occasionally  allude.-^  The  Frenchmen  whom 
Edward  brought  into  his  kingdom  must  be  regarded  as  convivae 
regis  at  least  until  they  had  received  official  appointments.^^ 

To  classify  the  members  of  the  king's  household,  to  say  which 
of  them  were  thegns  or  freemen  or  serfs,  would  be  an  impossi- 
bility. We  can  say  only  that  all  these  classes  were  represented. 
Such  terms  as  satellites,  palatini  and  sodales  are  not  used  with  a 
view  to  classification,  but  as  general  appellations  for  those  in  and 
about  the  palace  who  stood  nearest  the  king.  Famulus  is  another 
such  inclusive  term,  but  the  famuli  could  not  have  been  thegns: 
Bede  carefully  distinguishes  between  the  two  classes.-^  Florence, 
following  Asser,  speaks  of  the  familiares  and  ministcriales  of  Al- 
fred's court. ^"^  From  Bede's  account  of  the  aggressions  of  these 
famuli,  we  shall  have  to  conclude  that  they  were  at  least  freemen. 
Serfs  were  common  on  the  royal  estates  as  elsewhere.^^  That  the 
king  held  slaves  appears  both  from  manumissions^^  and  from 
direct  statements  in  the  earlier  laws.^^ 


''Later  the  term  came  to  be  applied  to  one  holding  land  by  a  particular 
tenure.     See   Secbohm,  English  Village  Community,  128  flf. 

2"  When  Dunstan  came  to  court  he  found  a  number  of  his  young  kinsmen 
there:  "nonnulli  propriorum  sodalium  et  palatinorum,  turn  quam  maxime 
vero   consanguineorum    suorum,..."     Memorials   of   St.   Dunstan,   11. 

2'ConsiIiarius  is  often  used  as  if  a  member  of  the  witan  is  meant,  as  wheu 
Bede  tells  us  that  Benedict  purchased  three  estates  from  "Aldfrido  rege  ejusque 
consiliarlis,"  Opera,  II,  149.  But  Wilfrid's  position  at  court  as  "excelsus  con- 
sillarius"  must  be  looked  on  as  that  of  a  conviva.  Ilist.  York,  I,  59  ;  a  con- 
temporary account.  The  consiliarii  mentioned  in  some  of  Egbert's  charters 
were  apparently  higher  ecclesiastics  regularly  counted  among  the  wltan  (K.  O. 
D.,  Nos.  10.31,  1035)  :  but  ".T>delfled  consiliarius"  who  signed  one  of  Eadred's 
charters  and  the  two  consiliarii  Brihtric  and  .I'^lfgar  who  witnessed  one  of  the 
Confessor's  grants  were  most  likely  convivae  and  not  regular  officials.  Birch, 
Cartul.,  No.  876  ;  K.  C.  D.,  No.  811. 

''Lt'res  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  399:  Cum  praedictus.  .  .rex  repatriaret  a 
Francla,  ex  eadem  gente  comitatl  sunt  quam  plures  non  ignoblles  vlrl,  quos  plu- 
rlmls  honorlbus  dltatos  secum  retlnuit  idem  rex,  utpote  compos  totlus  regnl, 
ordinarlosqne  constltuit  sccretorum  consllii  sui,  et  rectores  rcrum  rogalis  palatil. 
(An  almost  contemporary  account :   written  before  the  death   of  Queen  Edith.) 

™  ...ministrl  quoque  regis  ac  famuli.  Opera,  II,  219,  Eplstola  ad  Ecgberc- 
tum,  13. 

3"  I,   89. 

«'  Queen  JEthelflsed,  wife  of  Edmund  I,  in  her  will  gave  freedom  to  half  of  her 
Berfs.     Thorpe,   Diplomntarium,  ^tW  u.  ;   Birch,   Cartul.,  No.   1288. 

'2  One  of  JEthelstan's  manumissions  Is  extant.  See  Thorpe,  Diplotnatarium, 
622. 

"In  the  Latca  of  JEthelMrht  there  Is  a  clear  allusion  to  female  slaves,  the 
king's  maids  (heowas)  who  ground  the  corn  (10,  11).  The  king's  esne  is  men- 
tioned In  the  Laws  of  Wihtrwd,  22. 
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The  only  document  that  gives  us  any  information  as  to  how 
the  king's  attendants  were  classified  is  Eadred's  will.^*  The 
chamberlains,  the  butlers  and  the  seneschals  form  the  highest 
group ;  the  priests  rank  next  to  them ;  the  stewards  form  the  third 
class ;  all  the  lower  officials  are  classed  together  as  the  following 
shows :  'and  to  every  one  of  those  who  are  in  my  household,  be 
he  in  what  employment  he  may.'  But  that  there  was  a  still  lower 
group  is  implied  in  the  concluding  words  of  this  same  statement: 
'unless  he  be  little  bound  to  the  throne.' 

As  to  whether  the  palatines  received  any  wages  in  the  modem 
sense  of  the  word,  we  are  poorly  informed.  It  is,  however,  not 
likely  that  the  king's  financial  obligations  to  the  great  majority 
of  his  attendants  and  servants  extended  beyond  furnishing  the 
necessary  shelter,  clothing  and  daily  fare.  The  huntsman  in 
^Ifric's  Colloquy  received  no  pay;  but  the  king  gave  him  an 
occasional  gift.^^  These  gifts,  as  we  have  seen,  often  took  the 
form  of  lands.  Yet,  in  the  language  of  Alfred's  will,  there  is  a 
suggestion  of  fixed  payments  and  a  regular  pay-day:  'and  to 
those  of  my  serving-men  whom  I  gave  fees  (feoh)  at  Eastertide, 
let  them  give  two  hundred  pounds,  and  let  them  divide  [the 
money]  among  them,  to  each  one  as  belongs  to  him,  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  I  recently  distributed  [fees].'^^  Such  a  custom  was 
the  ruling  one  in  Wales  ^^  and  the  Northern  countries  ^^  and  it 
would  be  strange  if  it  was  not  also  general  in  England. 


"Birch,  Cartul.,  No.  Qi^. 

^  Vocal).,  93. 

««£:.  C.  D.,  No.  314. 

^''Ancient  Laics  of  Wales,  3  :  Three  times  in  the  year  the  above  twenty-four 
officers  are  entitled  to  receive,  according  to  law,  tlieir  woollen  garments  from 
the  king  and  their  linen  garments  from  the  queen ;  namely,  at  Christmas,  Easter 
and  Whitsuntide.  (See  also  the  pages  following  where  the  fees  belonging  to 
each  office  are  given.) 

^The  Norse  king  paid  most  of  his  thegns  small  sums  at  regular  intervals. 
See  Speculum  Reyale,  261  CE. ;  Keyser,  Efterladte  Shrifter,  II,  86-87. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  KING'S  HOUSEHOLD  IN 
ENGLAND  AND  ON  THE  CONTINENT. 


The  effort  thus  far  has  been  principally  to  determine  how  the 
Old  English  court  was  organized,  what  offices  composed  the  royal 
service,  and  what  functions  were  assigned  to  each.  There  remains 
the  question  of  the  possible  origin  of  this  organization:  did  it 
originate  in  England  or  was  it  introduced  from  abroad?  The 
titles  borne  by  the  various  officials  closely  resemble  those  generally 
used  at  the  Continental  courts  of  that  period,  and  some  of  the 
later  offices,  such  as  those  of  the  staller  and  the  chancellor,  are 
of  unmistakably  foreign  origin.  It  seems  evident,  then,  that  be- 
tween the  king's  household  in  early  England  and  the  neighboring 
courts  on  the  Continent  a  close  relationship  must  have  existed. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  trace  in  outline  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Germanic  courts  in  northern  and  western  Europe  in 
order  to  determine,  if  possible,  to  what  extent  the  organization 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  court  was  influenced  by  Continental  custom 
and  what  influence,  if  any,  it,  in  turn,  exerted  on  similar  house- 
holds of  a  later  date. 

The  early  Teutonic  household  was  doubtless  a  very  simple  ar- 
rangement :  the  lord  of  the  house,  whether  mere  freeman  or 
mightiest  prince,  seems  to  have  exercised  direct  supervision  over 
all  the  forces  in  his  service.  But  as  wealth  and  power  increased, 
duties  multiplied  and  the  number  of  servants  grew  correspond- 
ingly. This  necessitated  some  form  of  divided  labor,  and  several 
household  departments  came  into  being.  Of  these  there  were 
commonly  four:  a  steward  (inferior)  had  charge  of  all  that  per- 
tained to  his  master's  tables ;  a  butler  (scantio,  huticularius)  pro- 
vided his  wine,  beer  and  other  beverages ;  his  treasures  were  in 
the  keeping  of  a  treasurer  or  chamberlain ;  a  marshal    (comes 
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stabuli)  was  in  charge  of  his  lord's  stables.  At  times  the  super- 
vision of  the  whole  service  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  separate 
official  known  as  the  seneschal  or  major  domus}^ 

The  king,  however,  was  more  than  a  possessor  of  large  estates 
and  other  forms  of  wealth,  he  was  the  lord  of  his  people,  their 
leader  in  war,  their  judge  and  protector  in  peace.  As  time  passed 
these  governing  functions  of  kingship,  continuously  growing  in 
extent  and  importance,  necessitated  the  creation  of  new  offices 
and  new  departments  of  service.  These  were  sometimes  given 
to  the  old  household  officials  and  thus  the  king's  personal  servants, 
by  taking  on  new  functions,  were  gradually  transformed  into 
public  officials ;  but  the  general  tendency  was  to  give  each  new 
department  its  own  responsible  head.  Thus  the  royal  court  de- 
veloped both  on  the  personal  and  on  the  political  side. 

Under  the  Merovingian  kings  the  palatine  service  was  divided 
among  eight  officials,  all  of  whom,  however,  were  not  of  equal 
rank.  Lowest,  perhaps,  stood  the  master  of  the  horse*"  and  the 
chief  butler.'*^  On  a  somewhat  higher  plane  were  the  thesaiira- 
riiis^^  who  kept  the  king's  treasures,  including  his  wardrobe  and 
the  like,  and  the  seneschal.  This  official,  who  seems  to  have  had 
the  entire  household  service  under  his  supervision,  was  also  known 
as  the  major  dorinis.  But,  after  this  title  had  come  to  mean  so 
much  on  the  political  side  of  the  court,  the  seneschal's  title  was 
revived  and  with  it  his  former  general  functions.*^  It  seems 
probable  that  he  also  supervised  the  table-service  more  directly, 
as  the  inferior  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
Merovingian  court.** 

These  dignitaries  all  belonged  to  the  household  proper,*^  More 
purely  political  were  the  offices  of  the  major  domus,  the  count  of 


3* For  the  materials  used  in  this  chapter  I  am  largely  indebted  to  the  consti- 
tutional manuals  of  Brunner,  Keyser,  Luchaire,  von  Maurer,  Stubbs,  and 
Waltz.  See  von  Maurer,  Eofverfassung,  189  £f.,  for  a  discussion  of  the  primi- 
tive Germanic  household. 

^•The  comes  stabuli.     See  Waitz,  D.  V.  O.,  II,  2,  72. 

"/6W.,  74. 

^Ibid.,  73.  He  was  also  called  cubicularius,  though  it  may  be  that  the  cubicu- 
larius  was  an  inferior  servant  who  was  sometimes  invested  with  the  treasurer's 
office. 

*UMd.,  71.     Cf.  Brunner,  D.  R.  O.,  II,  104. 

«*  Brunner,  D.  B.   O.,  II,  101. 

"There  were  also  numerous  officials  and  servants  holding  subordinate  posi- 
tions. Such  were  the  camerarii  who  assisted  the  thesaurar'us ;  the  pincernae 
who  served  under  the  chief  butler ;  the  marshals  who  performed  certain  duties 
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the  palace  and  the  referendarius.  Finally,  as  a  Christian  ruler, 
the  Prankish  king  had  his  own  priests,  chief  among  whom  was 
the  palatine  abbot.*^ 

The  duty  of  the  count  of  the  palace  (comes  palatii)  was  to 
assist  the  king  in  his  judicial  functions,  not,  however,  as  a  repre- 
sentative or  as  one  who  has  an  independent  jurisdiction,  but 
rather  as  an  executive  officer  who  attends  to  the  legal  machinery 
and  to  the  details  of  the  trial.*'^  His  office  was  of  Germanic 
origin.**  That  of  the  referendarius,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
originally  Roman  both  as  to  name  and  functions.*^  The  duties 
of  this  official  corresponded  to  those  of  the  later  chancellor:  they 
related  to  the  keeping  and  the  preparation  of  royal  documents. 
The  scribal  work  was  performed  mainly  by  his  assistants  who 
were  known  as  notarii  and  cancellarii.  Unlike  his  Carolingian 
successor,  the  referendarius  was  a  secular  dignitary,  and  had 
nothing  to  do  with  ecclesiastical  affairs.^" 

The  highest  official  at  the  Merovingian  court  was  the  major 
domus.  Originally  he  was  merely  the  seneschal  or  chief  servant 
of  the  household.  'To  his  older  duties  he  added  others  of  a  more 
directly  political  nature:  he  commanded  the  king's  antrustions, 
supervised  the  education  of  the  palatine  youths,  served  as  his 
lord's  representative  in  judicial  affairs,  acted  as  peace-officer  when 
quarrels  arose  among  the  great  lords  of  the  kingdom,  sat  highest 
among  the  king's  councillors  and  even  controlled  his  master's 
possessions  to  a  great  extent.'^^  The  history  of  this  official  under 
the  later  Merovingians  is  well  known.  The  Carolingian  monarchs 
appointed  no  mayors  and  the  office  disappeared.^- 

Generally  speaking,  the  Carolingian  kings  and  emperors  re- 
tained the  household  system  of  the  preceding  dynasty.^^     Certain 


under  the  orders  of  the  comes  stabuli ;  there  were  also  the  cook,  the  mapparlus 
whose  duty  was  to  hand  towels  to  the  king,  the  spatarius  who  carried  his  sword, 
physicians,  minstrels,  goldsmiths,  door-keepers,  couriers  and  others.  See  Waitz, 
D.  V.  a.,  II.  2,  7.V7.5  :  Brunner,  D.  R.  O.,  II,  101-02. 

«Waitz,  D.  V.  O.,  II,  2,  102. 

"Brunner,  D.  R.  G.,  II.  lOS-30;  Waitz,  D.  V.  0.,  II,  2,  76-79. 

"Waitz,  D.  V.  G.,  II,  2,  7G. 

">Ihi(l.,  80-82;  Brunner,  D.   /?.  C,  II,  113-14. 

"Waltz,  D.  V.  G.,  II,  2,  83  ff.  :  Brunner,  D.  R.  G.,  II.  104-08. 

»=It  should  be  added  that  practically  all  the  higher  oflices  at  the  Merovingian 
court,  including  that  of  the  major  domus,  could  be  held  by  several  persons  at 
the  same  time. 

"••Luchaire,  Hint,  des  Inst.  Hon.,  I,  163. 
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changes  had  come  about,  however,  the  most  important  of  which 
was  the  suppression  of  the  mayorship.  The  position  of  the  sene- 
schal had  decHned  somewhat:  instead  of  being  the  chief  of  the 
household  he  was  now  merely  inferior  or  master  of  the  royal 
tables.^*  The  butler,  on  the  other  hand,  had  risen  in  rank  and 
dignity  and  had  taken  his  place  among  the  highest  officials  at 
court.^"  The  palatine  count  also  occupied  a  more  exalted  position 
during  the  Carolingian  period ;  certain  functions  of  a  judicial  and 
notarial  character  formerly  belonging  to  the  nmjor  domus  and 
the  referendarius  were  now  exercised  by  him.^®  The  keeper  of 
the  king's  strongbox  was  now  known  as  camerarius  instead  of  by 
the  older  title  thesaurarius ;  his  assistants 'bore  the  title  of  ciihicu- 
larii.^'^  In  the  notarial  office  great  changes  had  taken  place.  The 
title  of  referendarius  had  gone  into  disuse  and  the  chief  scribe 
was  now  known  as  chancellor  (cancellarius)  or  archchancellor.^^ 
The  office  itself  had  taken  on  an  ecclesiastical  character;  it  was 
united  to  that  of  the  archchaplain,  and  henceforth  the  chancery 
and  the  royal  chapel  were  almost  identical. °®  It  will  readily  ap- 
pear that  this  consolidation  of  notarial  and  clerical  offices  would 
tend  to  transform  the  rather  insignificant  referendarius  into  an 
influential  and  powerful  chancellor. 

The  confusion  that  followed  the  decline  of  the  Carolingian 
dynasty  also  extended  to  the  royal  household.  In  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries  the  palatine  hierarchy  in  the  Prankish  kingdom 
seems  to  be  undergoing  constant  changes  both  in  relative  rank  of 
offices  and  in  the  duties  assigned  to  each.®"  Two  ruling  tenden- 
cies, however,  are  apparent :  to  change  the  character  of  the  offices 
from  personal  to  public,  and  to  feudalize  the  same  by  assigning 
them  to  certain  powerful  families.®"  From  the  very  beginning 
the  kings  seem  to  have  employed  their  palace  officials  in  occa- 
sional public  capacities  as   judges,   ambassadors,   military  com- 


"Waitz,  D.  V.  O.,  Ill,  499-500. 

^Ihid.,  501. 

"^Brunner,  D.  R.   O.,  II,  110-12. 

"Waitz,  D.  V.  G.,  Ill,  502;  Brunner,  D.  B.  G.,  II,  101. 

"isWaitz,  D.  V.  G.,  Ill,  513,  note. 

^^Ihid.,  516  ff. ;  Brunner,  D.  R.  G.,  II,  114-17.  This  union  of  offices  was 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  royal  chapel  in  Carolingian  times  came  to  be 
used  as  the  chief  depository  for  royal  documents ;  the  employment  of  clerks  as 
scribes  led  to  the  same  result. 

^oLuchaire,  Hist,  des  Inst.  Mon.,  I,  163  ff. 
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manders  and  the  like;^^  but  now  the  public  functions  of  these 
dignitaries  become  regular  and  continuous,  while  their  household 
duties  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  lower  order  of  servants.®^  The 
feudalizing  tendency  was  vigorously  resisted  by  the  kings,  and 
the  result  of  their  opposition  was  that  in  a  few  centuries  the  grand 
offices  of  the  household  had  been  abolished  or  reduced  to  honorary 
dignities."^ 

The  household  system  of  the  Carolingians  was  retained  both 
by  the  early  Capetian  rulers  in  France  and  by  the  imperial  masters 
of  Germany.^*  The  palatine  count,  however,  soon  disappeared 
from  the  French  court,®^  thus  leaving  in  control  the  five  historic 
court-officials:  the  seneschal,  the  chamberlain,  the  chancellor,  the 
constable  and  the  butler.  Of  these  the  seneschal  was  easily  the 
most  eminent:  he  had  inherited  nearly  all  the  supervising  power 
of  the  original  mayor  of  the  palace,  the  judicial  authority  of  the 
palatine  count  and  the  duties  of  steward  in  the  royal  kitchen;  to 
these  functions  was  added  supreme  command  of  the  king's 
armies.^®  But  his  royal  master  soon  realized  the  danger  in  per- 
mitting the  concentration  of  so  much  power  in  one  official  hand, 
and  before  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  the  seneschal's  office 
was  practically  suppressed.*''^  His  military  powers  were  now  en- 
trusted to  the  constable  f^  but  again  the  subject  threatened  to  be- 
come too  powerful  for  his  lord,  and  after  1475  the  constable's 
office  was  usually  left  vacant.''^  During  the  period  of  his  political 
eminence  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  household  official,  his  duties  at 
court  being  performed  by  the  marshal.'^"  The  history  of  the 
butler  and  the  chamberlain  closely  resembles  that  of  the  seneschal 
and  the  constable.  As  their  duties  at  court  came  in  time  to  be 
performed  by  a  lower  order  of  servants,  their  own  offices  were 
reduced  to  honorary  dignities  and  were  finally  left  vacant  or 
wholly  suppressed."^  The  chancellor  alone  survived  into  modem 
times. 


"'Waitz,  D.  r.  G.,  II,  2,  72  ff. 

"Luchaire,  Bist.  des  Inst.  Mon.,  I,  171-94,  passim.  ,>-..  ,.  .r^       ^^ 

'^Ihid.,  195-96.  V,^---V^-"**-      -^ 

'^Ihid.,  163  ;  Waltz,  D.  V.  G.,  VI,  327.  \%'/!/\  ^^ 

'^ Ibid.,  no.  VC-'^C^.^ 

«»/5id.,  178-80.  .'•/-«  s't  ft 

^Ubid.,  185.  ..  iv.V   10, 
'^Thid.,  171. 

"Vlollet,  Hiatoire  dea  Inatitutiana  Politiques,  II,  116-17. 
'"Luchaire,  Hist,  dea  Inst.  Mon.,  I,  172. 

"The   camerarlus   disappeared    In   the  twelfth   century    (Vlollet,   Hiatoire  des 

Inatitutiona  Politiquea,  II,  123)  and  the  butler  In  the  fifteenth  (ibid.,  118,  note). 
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At  the  imperial  court  of  mediaeval  Germany,  the  household 
officers  did  not  rise  to  so  great  a  power  as  in  Capetian  France;'^'' 
nor  did  they  entirely  lose  their  character  as  personal  servants  of 
the  emperor.'^^  The  chancellor  alone  may  be  said  to  have  at- 
tained an  influential  position.^*  The  German  monarch  preferred 
to  assign  public  duties  to  ecclesiastics  rather  than  to  the  lay 
members  of  his  household/"  hence  the  great  importance  of  the 
mediaeval  chancery.  But,  in  the  Empire,  as  in  earlier  France, 
all  these  dignities  finally  became  mere  titles  and  passed  into  the 
hands  of  certain  leading  feudal  princes. 

The  last  Teutonic  court  to  be  organized  was  that  of  Norway. 
As  this  differed  in  some  respects  from  the  Frankish  type,  it  de- 
serves to  be  examined  somewhat  closely.^®  The  earliest  Norse 
sources  speak  of  three  classes  of  'kings-men,'  the  'hirdmen,'  the 
'guests'  and  the  'house-carles.'  Of  these  the  'hirdmen'  composed 
the  king's  select  guard ;  they  usually  served  to  the  number  of  six 
or  twelve  at  a  time.  In  the  days  of  Saint  Olaf,  sixty  'hirdmen' 
were  with  the  king  on  his  royal  estate;  half  a  century  later  the 
number  was  increased  to  one  hundred  and  twenty.  In  the  twelfth 
century  it  seems  to  have  been  still  greater.  The  guests  served  as 
the  outer  guards  at  the  royal  vill  and  were  frequently  employed 
as  the  king's  messengers,  going  as  such  to  every  part  of  the 
realm.  Their  number  was  half  as  great  as  that  of  the  'hirdmen.' 
Like  these  they  were  entertained  at  the  king's  vill,  but  sat  at  his 
tables  only  on  great  festive  occasions.  The  house-carles  were 
the  servants  who  performed  the  actual  labor  on  the  king's  manor.'^''' 
Later  two  other  classes  appear,  the  table-servants  (skutilsveinar) 
and  the  candle-bearers  (kertisveinar).  The  former  were  chosen 
from  among  the  'hirdmen'  and  acted  principally  (two  each  day) 
as  his  majesty's  body-servants;  but  at  great  festive  gatherings 
they  served  the  king  at  his  table  as  bearers  of  cups  and  dishes, 
hence  their  name.     Amons:  the  servants  at  court  thev  ranked  the 


"Waitz,   D.   V.   G.,   VI,   332. 
■'UMd..  336  fiE. 

^"Tlie  following  account  is  summarized  from  Keyser's  study  of  the  Noi-sa 
Constitution  in  the  Middle  Ages,  Eftcrladte  Skrifter,  II.  The  principal  sources 
are  the  Speculum  Regale  and  the  HirZskraa  (Court-law)  published  In  Norses 
gamle  Love,  II. 

"Keyser,  Efterladte  Skrifter,  II,  78-79. 
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highestJ^  The  candle-bearers  were  pages,  sons  of  the  noblest 
families,  who  were  not  yet  counted  among  the  kings-men,  but 
were  being  educated  for  service  at  court.  Their  duty  was  to 
hold  candles  at  the  king's  tables  when  he  feasted  with  his  great 
lordsJ'' 

In  time  four  leading  officials  came  to  be  recognized  at  court,  all 
being  appointed  from  the  'hirdmen's'  class :  the  marksman 
(merkismapr) ,  the  staller  (stallari),  the  dapifer  (drottseti,  from 
German  truchsess?)  and  the  butler  (skenkari).  The  marksman's 
office  seems  to  have  been  of  great  antiquity,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  truly  historic  period  his  dignity  was  the  highest  at  court. 
On  sea  he  defended  the  forecastle  of  the  king's  ship ;  on  land  he 
bore  and  defended  the  royal  banner.®"  As  royal  authority  grew 
stronger  and  a  truer  kingship  developed  out  of  what  was  once 
scarcely  more  than  military  leadership,  the  marksman's  dignity 
sank  to  a  somewhat  lower  plane  and  the  staller  took  his  place 
at  the  head  of  the  court.  This  official  was  primarily  a  spokes- 
man :  he  addressed  the  popular  assemblies  on  the  king's  behalf 
and  in  turn  advised  the  ruler  as  to  the  wishes  and  requests  of 
the  freemen.  He  Vv'as  responsible  for  good  order  and  proper 
discipline  at  court,  and  all  disputes  that  might  arise  within  the 
household  were  referred  to  him  for  settlement.  Incidentally,  he 
had  to  provide  the  necessary  equipment  for  the  king's  journey, 
and  hence  may  have  had  supervision  of  the  royal  stables.*^  Far 
below  the  staller  and  the  standard-bearer  both  in  rank  and  im- 
portance were  the  dapifer  and  the  butler.  Both  were  chosen  from 
among  the  table-servants  and  for  a  long  time  were  household 
officials  merely  f-  but  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  we  find  the  dapifer  as  the  highest  official,  not  only  in  the 
king's  household,  but  in  the  state  as  well.^^ 

The  Norse  court  was  also  thoroughly  organised  on  the  ecclesi- 
astical side.  The  first  Christian  rulers  had  a  court-bishop  (hir\>- 
biskup)  who  traveled  about  with  them  and  assisted  in  the  work 


"Keyser,   KfterUidte  Skriftrr,  11.   79. 

"/J/it!.,  79-80.     There  was  also  a  candle-bearer  at  the  Welsh  court. 

«»/btd.,   80. 

"See  Ibid.,  80-81;  Munch,  A^.  F.  H.,  IV,  1,  612.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that. 
In  a  land  where  the  sea  was  the  principal  highway,  supervision  of  the  king's 
stables  couli  not  have  been  considered  among  the  Important  charges. 

"^iKeyser,  Efterladte  i^krifter,  II,  81. 

""Ibid.,  1.34. 
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of  conversion.  After  this  had  been  completed,  the  bishop  seems 
to  have  left  the  court  and  given  place  to  the  household-priests 
ihir]>prestar) .  As  elsewhere,  the  king's  chaplain  did  not  remain 
a  spiritual  guide  merely,  but  became  a  public  functionary  as  well ; 
he  was  the  king's  notary  and  perhaps  also  his  treasurer.®*  In 
time  the  king's  chapel  developed  into  a  chancery  with  a  chancellor 
at  its  head.®^  In  the  reign  of  Magnus  Lawmender  (1263-80), 
the  chancellor  is  spoken  of  as  the  highest  official  at  court.®^ 

Of  these  officers  the  marksman  and  the  staller  are  doubtless  of 
Norse  or  early  Teutonic  origin.  The  standard-bearer  seems 
nowhere  else  to  have  held  an  eminent  position  in  the  royal  house- 
hold. It  is  also  difficult  to  find  officials  elsewhere  that  cor- 
respond to  the  Norse  staller.  Were  his  office  of  Prankish  origin®^ 
his  functions  should  have  corresponded  to  those  of  the  Capetian 
constable,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  Much  more  does  he  remind 
us  of  the  early  Merovingian  seneschal  or  major  domus.  As  no 
marshal  can  be  found  it  is  probable  that  at  some  early  date  the 
care  of  the  king's  horses  passed  into  the  staller's  hands.  With 
respect  to  the  table-servants  Snorre  tells  us  that  in  appointing 
these  the  king  followed  the  custom  of  foreign  courts. ®®  As  the 
steward  (dapifer)  and  the  butler  were  chosen  from  these  attend- 
ants, it  seems  probable  that  these  officials  were  not  originally 
Norse.  It  may  be  added  that  the  earliest  Norse  sources  make 
no  mention  of  a  chamberlain  or  a  treasurer.®^ 

Turning  to  the  English  court,  we  find  but  few  traces  of  an 
organization  before  the  tenth  century.  The  household  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  kings  in  the  earliest  period  was  apparently  wholly 
Teutonic,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  it  remained  so  for  some  time. 
The  king  had  his  thegns  or  household  servants  and  perhaps  a 
seneschal  or  oferealdonuan  who  had  charge  of  them  all ;  but 
anything  like  a  systematic  distribution  of  duties  or  the  formation 


"Keyser,  Efterladte  Skrifter,  II,  82. 

w/bid.,  82-83. 

"IMd.,  82. 

"Such  is  Keyser's  opinion.     See  Efterladte  Skrifter,  II,  81,  note. 

•*In  the  Saga  of  Olaf  the  Quiet  (whose  reign  dates  from  1066,  when  his 
lather  fell  at  Stamford  Bridge)  Snorre  says:  'King  Olaf  also,  after  the  custom 
of  foreign  kings,  appointed  table  servants  who  were  to  stand  at  his  tables  and 
Berve  the  dishes  to  himself  and  the  princely  subjects  who  sat  at  his  table.' 
(C.  3.) 

"Cf.  the  Salic  Law  (Offcken),  X,  4,  where  a  major,  an  inferior,  a  scantio 
and  a  marlscalcus  are  referred  to,  but  no  camerarlus  or  thesaurarius. 
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of  a  household  hierarchy  is  not  apparent.  It  may  seem  strange 
that  the  close  communication  existing  between  England  and  the 
Continent  ever  since  the  days  of  Augustine  should  not  have 
affected  the  royal  surroundings.  No  doubt  it  was  influential  to 
a  certain  extent,  though  it  may  be  that  the  introduction  of 
foreign  elements  was  for  a  long  time  limited  to  the  ecclesiastical 
side  of  the  court.  Moreover,  the  possibility  of  influence  was  not 
great,  for  the  kings  of  Kent  and  Wessex  were  not  mighty  emper- 
ors like  Charlemagne  and  Otto.  An  elaborate  organization  could 
hardly  find  room  within  the  cramped  limits  controlled  by  the  royal 
lords  of  the  Old  English  states. 

Foreign  influences  begin  to  appear  in  the  tenth  century,  when 
the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  has  at  last  become  a  unified  fact. 
After  the  Danish  invaders  had  slain  or  exiled  the  rulers  of  the 
northern  kingdoms  the  people  naturally  turned  to  the  only  native 
dynasty  remaining,  that  of  Wessex  represented  by  the  resource- 
ful Alfred.  The  unification  of  England  was  in  a  sense  the  ex- 
pansion of  Wessex.  This  process,  beginning  at  Wedmore,  was 
practically  finished  at  Brunanburh  in  the  reign  of  ^thelstan. 
This  event,  which  in  so  many  respects  is  a  landmark  in  English 
history,  is  also  a  landmark  in  the  historic  development  of  the 
English  court.  It  is  about  this  time  that  the  palatine  officials 
first  begin  to  appear  prominently  in  the  sources.  Their  offices 
no  doubt  existed  at  a  much  earlier  period,  for  Asser  speaks  of  a 
butler  in  the  reign  of  Alfred's  father  f°  but  not  before  the  great 
age  of  the  Old  English  monarchy,  the  age  of  ^thelstan  and  his 
successors,  were  the  chiefs  of  the  royal  household  counted  suffi- 
ciently important  to  be  summoned  to  witness  the  king's  charters, 
nor  are  their  titles  mentioned  in  the  text  of  any  such  document 
issued  before  this  period.  If  formerly  they  had  appeared  at  the 
great  council,  they  had  come  simply  as  ministri;  but  they  were 
no  longer  mere  thegns,  they  were  something  more.  As  butlers 
and  chamberlains  and  seneschals  they  had  advanced  to  a  higher 
dignity ;  and  yet,  they  evidently  remained  household  officials  only. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  their  new  greatness  contained  any 
political  elements  except,  perhaps,  membership  in  the  zvitenage- 
mot.     The  first  and  apparently  the  only  English  court-officials 


•"Petrlefs    Monumenta,    469.     This    'famous    butler'    was    Alfred's    maternal 
grandfather. 
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to  receive  administrative  functions  were  the  staller  and  the 
chancellor,  who  seem  to  have  attained  their  positions  at  court  at 
almost  the  same  period. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  court  of  the  tenth  century  resembled  in  out- 
line that  of  the  Carolingian  Franks.  The  king-  was  his  own 
major  donius;  the  functions  of  the  seneschal,  the  chamberlain  and 
the  butler  corresponded  closely  to  those  of  the  same  officials 
across  the  Channel ;  and  the  royal  chapel  had  attained  a  position 
of  considerable  influence.  But  there  were  also  material  differ- 
ences. The  marshal  was  still  a  servant  of  low  rank  and  humble 
position,  the  chapel  had  not  yet  developed  into  a  chancery  and 
no  trace  can  be  found  of  a  palatine  count.  This  last  official, 
however,  was  soon  to  disappear  from  the  French  court,  and  the 
chancellorship  probably  appeared  in  England  before  the  next 
century  was  far  advanced.  In  courtly  pomp  and  display  the 
English  king  also  tried  to  imitate  his  Continental  brethren.  The 
great  number  of  princes  and  ministri  that  attended  ^thelstan's 
councils,  the  splendor  of  his  palatial  surroundings,  the  banquets 
and  the  festivals  that  his  courtiers  enjoyed,  the  great  retinue  that 
followed  him  about  on  his  journeys,''^  all  these  things  testify  to 
a  magnificence  far  different  from  that  which  characterized  the 
airy  lodgings  of  his  famous  grandfather,  where  the  wind  extin- 
guished the  lighted  candle  on  the  king's  table."- 

This  sudden  change  in  the  character  and  aspect  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  court  was  doubtless  due  in  great  measure  to  the  new  policy 
of  dynastic  alliances  entered  upon  by  King  ^thelstan.  One  of 
the  greatest  influences  in  assimilating  the  different  national  courts 
to  a  common  type  is  the  queen."'  Before  the  tenth  century  the 
Old  English  kings  had  nearly  always  taken  wives  from  among 
their  own  people.  It  is  true,  /Ethelwulf,  the  son  of  Egbert, 
brought  a  Frankish  princess  home  to  Wessex  as  queen  on  his 
return  from  Rome  ;®*  but  he  died  a  few  years  later,  and,  if  Asser's 
account  can  be  trusted,  Judith's  popularity  and  influence  at  Win- 
chester could   not  have  been   gl-eat."^     Alfred  and   Edward  the 


•'See  the  lives  of  the  salntsf  of  that  period. 

"^Petrie's  Monumenta.   496    (Asser,    Oesta  ^Ifredi). 

"^The  reigu  of  Otto  II,  emperor  of  Germany,  furnishes  an  excellent  Illustra- 
tion of  this.  The  Byzantine  influence  that  came  in  with  his  queen  grew  to  be  a 
fact  of  great  importance  in  the  following  reign. 

»*A.-S.   Chron.,  855. 

••Petrie's  Monumenta,  472. 
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Elder  married  English  wives,  ^thelstan,  it  seems,  was  never 
married,  but  his  four  sisters  all  found  husbands  on  the  Continent : 
Otto  the  Great,  Hugh,  the  father  of  Hugh  Capet,  Louis  the  Blind, 
king  of  Provence,  and  Charles  the  Simple,  king  of  the  West 
Franks,  each  married  a  sister  of  the  English  king.^®  yEthelstan's 
nephew,  Louis  d'Outremer,  spent  fourteen  years  at  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  court.^"  It  is  clear  that  so  many  and  such  close  alliances 
would  bring  about  much  communication  and  many  embassies 
between  these  allied  courts ;  and  the  household  of  the  English 
kings  of  that  period  shows  unmistakable  signs  of  their  influence. 

The  closing  years  of  the  tenth  century  brought  a  second  wave 
of  Danish  invasion,  and  a  few  years  later  an  alien  dynasty  occu- 
pied the  new  English  throne.  The  royal  court  at  Winchester, 
with  its  Danish  king  and  his  Norse  attendants,  with  the  staller- 
ship  as  its  highest  dignity  and  with  its  large  corps  of  armed 
house-carles  guarding  the  royal  person  and  inspiring  the  subjects 
with  a  prudent  respect,  now  took  on  a  decidedly  Norse  appear- 
ance. But  the  Danish  influence  did  not  long  remain  the  dominant 
one ;  in  less  than  a  generation  it  had  begun  to  retreat  before  a 
new  force  from  across  the  Channel. 

The  first  of  yEthelstan's  successors  to  seek  a  wife  from  abroad 
was  the  unfortunate  yEthelred.  In  his  reign  Emma  of  Nor- 
mandy, a  woman  whose  influence  can  be  clearly  felt  but  not 
measured,  came  across  to  England  as  queen.  With  her  came 
Norman  ideas  and  men®^  and  doubtless  also  Norman  institutions. 
After  her  husband's  death  she  became  Cnut's  consort,  and  the 
Normanizing  tendency  continued. 

Edward  the  Confessor's  sojourn  in  Normandy^®  is  also  a  fact 
of  the  utmost  importance :  it  familiarized  him  with  a  court  organi- 
zation and  with  court  usages  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Capetian  household.^  His  own  court  was,  to  begin  with,  far 
from  being  purely  Anglo-Saxon.  It  continued  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Anglo-Danish  household,  retaining,  it  seems,  whatever 
additions  had  come  in  with  the  Danish  dynasty.     To  these  were 


»« Ramsay,  Found,  of  Eng.,  I,  288. 

"Ibid.,  289.  other  royal  exiles  also  found  refuge  at  the  court  of  this  genial 
monarch. 

**The  year  following  her  arrival  in  England  we  find  mention  of  one  Hugo,  a 
Frenchman  whom  Emma  had  appointed  reeve  at  Exeter.     A.-8.  Chron.,  1003. 

"Twenty-five  years.      See  Ramsay,  Found,  of  Eng.,  I,  437. 

'Stubbs,    C.   H.,   I,   372-73. 
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added  an  important  Norman-French  element,  the  inevitable  re- 
sult of  the  king's  Norman  education.  Characteristic  of  his 
reign  is  the  rise  of  the  chancery,  an  institution  which  no  doubt 
was  introduced  from  Normandy,  perhaps  in  .^^thelred's  reign. 
When  the  Saxon  line  perished,  the  English  court  had,  like  the 
Continental  courts,  five  high  officials,  the  chancellor,  the  staller, 
the  seneschal,  the  chamberlain  and  the  butler.^  It  also  had  hunts- 
men and  falconers,  goldsmiths  and  wagon-makers,  marshals  and 
chaplains,  butchers  and  cup-bearers  and  other  inferior  servants, 
such  as  would  be  found  at  almost  any  royal  court  at  that  time. 
It  differed  from  those  across  the  Channel,  however,  in  possessing 
.an  important  military  element,  the  house-carles,  and  in  the  circle 
•of  duties  assigned  to  some  of  the  higher  officials.  The  Capetian 
court  had  no  dapifer,  the  English  no  constable.  In  a  general  way 
the  seneschal's  office  in  France  seems  to  have  corresponded  to  the 
English  stallership ;  but  the  seneschal  also  had  charge  of  the  royal 
tables,  while  the  staller  probably  had  the  additional  duties  of 
chief  marshal. 

That  the  Anglo-Saxon  court  was  indebted  to  the  royal  house- 
holds of  the  Continent  for  much  of  its  institutional  growth  is 
doubtless  true ;  but  we  must  remember  that  England  did  not  do 
all  the  borrowing.  The  Old  English  court  also  had  its  sphere  of 
influence.  The  royal  households  in  other  parts  of  Britain  and 
in  Scandinavia  were  nearly  all  organized  later  than  the  court  of 
England,  and  naturally  imitated  its  organization  to  a  great  extent. 
In  the  old  Welsh  laws^  there  is  an  extended  body  of  rules  for 
the  government  of  the  king's  household,  many  of  which  betray 
Saxon  influence.  The  officials,  with  perhaps  a  few  exceptions, 
are  such  as  we  should  expect  to  find  in  any  Germanic  court  of 
that  time  i*  hence  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  their  offices 


-Ct.  Round,  The  Officers  of  Edward  the  Confessor:  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.,  XIX, 
90-92. 

^Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  Wales,  2  ff.  It  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  say 
how  far  these  laws  have  been  modified  since  the  days  of  Howel  (ca.,  940),  who 
is  supposed  to  have  collected  and  in  part  enacted  them.  But  as  some  of  the 
terms  and  titles  seem  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  organization  of  the 
Welsh  court  in  the  form  given  in  the  laws  most  probably  antedated  the  Nor- 
man Conquest. 

*Howers  court  had  a  chief  of  the  household,  a  priest,  a  steward,  a  chief  fal- 
coner, a  judge,  a  marshal,  a  chamberlain,  a  bard,  a  silentiary,  a  chief  hunts- 
man, a  meadbrewer,  a  mediciner,  a  doorward,  a  butler,  a  cook  and  a  candle- 
bearer.     The  queen  had  a  separate  service,  though  fewer  servants. 
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were  introduced  from  some  Teutonic  nation  with  which  the  Welsh 
had  come  into  close  contact.  The  history  of  Britain,  the  conti- 
guity of  the  Welsh  and  English  territories,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
titles  used,  point  at  once  to  the  ^^nglo-Saxon  court  as  the  protc^ 
type  of  the  Cymric.  The  Welsh  heir-apparent  is  called  the 
edling  (A.-S.  e]>eling);  the  seneschal  is  a  dysteyn  (A.-S.  disc- 
\egn) ;  the  royal  meadbrewer  is  called  a  medyt.^  Whether  the 
Welsh  kings  copied  .^thelstan's  court,  or  whether  they  modified 
the  older  Celtic  institution  by  the  addition  of  English  elements, 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  decide.  The  latter  supposition  is,  of  course, 
the  more  probable  one. 

There  are  also  traces  of  Saxon  influence  in  the  organization 
of  the  Norwegian  court.  The  word  for  household,  hirY  is  evi- 
dently the  Anglo-Saxon  hired  in  Norse  form.  The  term  skutil- 
sveinn,  table-servant,  is  probably  derived  directly  from  Old  Eng- 
lish scutel  (Lat.  scutella) ,  a  dish.*^  Whether  the  institution  came 
in  with  the  term  cannot  be  known ;  I  find  no  reference  of  any 
sort  to  such  a  table-service  in  the  English  sources.  But  Snorre 
affirms  that  the  custom  of  employing  such  servants  was  a  foreign 
one,'^  and  it  would  be  strange  if  the  office  and  the  title  did  not 
originate  at  the  same  court.  That  the  Norwegian  kings  should 
have  drawn  freely  on  English  experience  in  organizing  their 
households  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Hakon  the  Good  is  said 
to  have  spent  his  childhood  and  youth  at  .^thelstan's  court* 
Olaf  Trygvesson  was  baptized  (or  confirmed)  at  iEthelred's 
court.**  Saint  Olaf,  who  first  gave  the  royal  household  of  Nor- 
way a  definite  organization,  was  at  one  time  a  hostage  in  ^thel- 
red's  hall,^°  and,  what  is  more  important,  when  he  became  king 
he  surrounded  himself  with  English  priests. ^^  Thus  the  royal 
chapel  was  likely  to  be  organized  along  Saxon  lines.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  household  priest  also  acted  as  the  king's  treas- 


=  The  Welsh  word  medd,  mead,  may  be  a  native  term  and  not  derived  from 
Anglo-Saxon  medu  ;  but  tlie  use  of  this  beverage  is  so  characteristically  Teu- 
tonic that  Old  English  influence  In  this  matter  is  very  probable. 

'yorges  gamle  Love,  V,  Glossary. 

''Saga  of  Olaf  the  Quiet,  3. 

'Saga  of  Harold  Fairhair,  40  ff. 

'A.-8.  Chron.,  994.     Ramsay,  Found,  of  Eng.,  I,   343. 

"Ramsay,  Found,  of  Eng.,  I,  368. 

^'^AdamuH,  II,  55 :  [Olaf]  habult  secum  multos  episcopos  et  presbyteros  ab 
Anglla,  quorum  monltu  et  doctrlna  Ipse  cor  suum  Deo  praeparavlt  subiectumque 
populum  nils  ad  regendum  commlslt.  For  the  organization  of  St.  Olaf's  court, 
see  Snorre,  Saga  of  St.   Olaf,  55. 
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urer^^  his  English  origin  becomes  peculiarly  significant;  the 
whole  fiscal  system  of  the  kingdom  seems  to  have  originated  in 
the  royal  chapel.  As  a  king's  chaplain  in  those  days  usually 
meant  a  future  chancellor,  we  should  expect  to  find  traces  of 
English  influence  in  the  Norse  chancery.  And  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  in  the  Norwegian  laws  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
terms  kanceler  and  innsigli^^  appear,  identical  as  far  as  phonetics 
would  permit,  with  Old  English  canceler  and  innsegl.  That 
cancellarius  should  have  developed  similar  forms  in  both  these 
idioms  is  not  surprising;  but  that  both  should  have  practically 
the  same  word  for  seal  seems  rather  strange.  Such  a  term  might 
be  derived  from  sigillum,  sigillare,  or  insigillare;  innsegl  and 
innsigli  are  both  from  insigillare,  apparently  the  least  used  of 
the  three.^*  There  is  also  a  striking  similarity  between  some  of 
the  documents  emanating  from  the  Norse  chancery  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  ^^  and  the  Old  English  writs  drawn  up  by  Anglo- 
Saxon  clerks  two  hundred  years  before.  The  charters  of  the 
Norwegian  kings  are  usually  drawn  up  in  the  vulgar  idiom  and 
in  the  form  of  writs.  With  the  bulls  and  mandates  that  regularly 
arrived  from  Rome,  they  have  little  in  common.  The  formulas 
used  are  such  as  might  easily  be  borrowed  from  the  Confessor's 
scriptorium.  One  of  King  Hakon's  grants  opens  with  the  fol- 
lowing salutation:  'King  Hakon  Hakon's  son  sends  to  Sir  As- 
katl,  bishop  of  Stavanger,  N.  the  archdeacon  and  all  the  canons, 
learned  men  and  landed  men,^®  franklins  and  freeholders,  present 
and  future,  God's  friends  and  the  king's,  who  may  see  or  hear  this 
letter,  God's  greetings  and  his  own.'^''  Similar  to  this,  though 
less  elaborate,  is  the  opening  sentence  of  one  of  Edward's  writs: 
'King  Edward  sends  to  Stigand  the  archbishop  and  ^gelmaer 
the  bishop  and  Gyrth  the  eorl  and  Toll  the  shire-reeve,  and  all 
his  thegns  in  Norfolk  and  in  SuflFolk  and  all  his  other  wise  men 
(witan)  throughout  all  England,  learned  and  lay,  friendly  greet- 


"Keyser,   Efterladte  Skrifter,   II,   82. 

^^Norgeg  (jamle  Love,  V,  Glossary. 

"See  Du  Cange,   Olossartum. 

"Norse  charters  dated  before  1200  are  exceedingly  rare. 

'•The  phrase  "IrerOom  oc  lendom"  means  ecclesiastics  and  tenants  on  the 
king's  estates. 

"Diplomatarium  Norvegicum,  I,  1,  No.  51  (1226-1254)  :  H[akon]  konongr 
son  H[akonar]  konongs  sendir  herra  A[skatle]  biskupe  1  Stavangre,  N,  serkidi- 
acne  oc  ollum  korsbroOrum,  l8er8om  oc  lendom  buandum  oc  bul)»gnum.  verandum 
oc  viOcomandum  ollum  guCs  vinum  oc  sinum,  t>eim  er  t)etta  brof  sia  eOa  hoyra, 
Q.  G.  oc.  sina.     Cf.  VIII,  1,  Nos.  2   (1170-90),  4   (1170-94),  5   (1202). 
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ings.'^®  Hakon's  charter  also  has  the  attestation  stated  in  the 
same  rather  informal  fashion  that  we  find  so  often  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  writs  of  the  eleventh  century.  'And  these  are  the  wit- 
nesses  to   this   grant:    Margaret   the    queen, John   the 

king's  court-priest  and  many  other  doughty  men,  learned  and 
lay.'^^  Compare  with  this  the  subscriptions  to  an  English  docu- 
ment dated  1044:     'And  these  are  the  witnesses:     Edward  the 

king,  and  ^^Ifgyfu  the  lady and  ^Ifwine  the  red  and  many 

men  in  adition  to  them,  both  learned  and  lay,  within  burg  and 
without.'^"  In  both  formulas  the  resemblance  is  too  close  to  be 
accidental.  The  charter  referred  to  is  by  no  means  exceptional; 
and  further  comparison  would  no  doubt  disclose  many  other 
points  of  similarity.^^ 

As  the  Norman  kings  continued  the  use  of  the  Old  English 
writs,^*  it  is  possible  that  this  diplomatic  form  may  have  come 
to  Norway  from  the  Norman-English  chancery.  But  the  prob- 
abilities are  against  this  view,  as  there  was  very  little  communi- 
cation between  the  Norse  and  the  English  court  after  1066  com- 
pared with  what  there  was  before  that  date.  On  the  other  hand 
we  know  that  the  king's  chapel  in  Norway  had  an  Anglo-Saxon 
origin  and  that  the  chaplain  acted  as  royal  notary.^^  But  even 
if  the  Norse  chancery  did  get  its  formulas  from  the  court  of 
Henry  I  or  of  Henry  H,  their  origin  would,  though  indirectly, 
still  be  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  royal  court  of  William  the  Conqueror  was  organized  on 
Norman-French  lines.  The  marshal^*  took  the  place  of  the 
staller.     The  chamberlain's  fiscal  duties  were  transferred  to  the 


"S".  C.  D.,  No.  853  :  Eadward  cyng  gret  Stigand  erceblscop,  and  ^gelmaer 
biscop,  and  GyrO  eorl.  and  Toli  scirreue,  and  ealle  hie  I)elnes  Inne  NorCfolce 
and  Inne  Suffolce  and  ealle  his  oOra  witen  ofe?  eall  ^^Dnglande,  hadede  and 
leawede,  freondlice. 

^'Diplomatarium  Norvegicum,  I,    1,    No.  51 :     En    ^€sse^    ero  vitnis    men    at 

teesare    giof.     Margretta    drotneng Johan    bulsi     hirOprestr    konongs,    oc 

marger   aOrer    dugauda    menn,    InerOer    oc    oloerOer.     Cf.   VIII,   3     No.  2    (1170-90), 

^K.  C.  D.,  i\o.  773  :     And  l)ises   is  to  gewitnesse,  eadweard  cyncg,  and  aelfgyfu 

8€0  hlsefdige and  self  wine  se  reada,   and   meenig   man  teerto    eacan  ge  geha- 

dude  ge  Isewede,  binnan  uurgan  and  butan. 

"  Subscriptions  are  not  very  common  in  the  Norse  charters,  as  the  seal  la 
used  instead. 

^See  Stevenson,  An  Old  English  Charter:  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.,  XI,  731  ff. 

"Keyser,  Efterladte  Skrifter,  II,  82. 

"Such  is  his  title  in  Domesday.  So  far  as  I  Icnow,  constabularius  is  used 
but  once  in  that  document  and  then  as  a  synonym  of  staller  (I,  151).  Stubbs 
gives  the  Norman  court  officials  as  seneschal,  cup-bearer,  constable,  chamber- 
lain anu  chancellor.     C.  H.,  I,  372-73,  380. 
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treasurer.  But  on  the  whole  I  believe  we  are  inclined  to  over- 
estimate some  of  the  institutional  changes  that  came  in  with  the 
Conquest.  During  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  the  Eng- 
lish court  seems  to  have  become  very  nearly  assimilated  to  the 
type  that  prevailed  across  the  Channel.  And  the  Conqueror 
doubtless  retained  many  household  customs  and  usages  that  were 
distinctly  English.  The  Chronicler  in  reviewing  William's  life 
tells  us  that  'three  times  he  bore  his  crown  each  year  as  often  as 
he  was  in  England ;  at  Easter  he  bore  it  at  Winchester,  at  Pente- 
cost at  Westminster  and  at  midwinter  at  Gloucester.'^^  At  first 
sight  this  looks  like  something  of  an  innovation :  a  court  held 
regularly  at  the  three  great  festivals  and  at  three  different  places, 
with  much  parade  and  the  crown  on  display.  'And  then  there 
were  with  him,'  continues  the  Chronicler,  'all  the  mighty  men  of 
England,  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  earls,  thegns  and  knights.' 
We  must  be  careful,  however,  not  to  read  too  much  into  this. 
An  examination  of  the  sources  dealing  with  Edward's  reign  will 
show  that  the  royal  court  met  in  festive  gatherings  with  con- 
siderable regularity  on  the  great  church  festivals  in  the  boroughs 
of  Gloucester  and  Winchester.  Evidently  what  the  Chronicler 
wishes  to  emphasize  is  the  fact,  that  after  1066  these  gatherings 
were  more  formal  and  pompous,  for  the  Confessor,  we  are  told, 
lived  very  plainly.^'' 

Like  his  predecessors,  Edward  moved  his  court  from  place  to 
place,  but  his  movements  were  more  systematic  than  theirs.  A 
satisfactory  itinerary  for  his  reign  cannot  be  made  out,  but  we 
can  at  least  produce  a  very  suggestive  outline.-^  From  this  it 
appears  that,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  king  sojourned  principally 
in  three  leading  cities :  Gloucester,  Winchester  and  London.  He 
apparently  spent  the  winter  months  at  Gloucester:  we  find  him 


^'A.-S.   Chron.,  1087. 

2" William   of   Malmesbury,    Gesta  Regum,  271. 

2' 1043.  Easter,  Winchester.  A.-S.  Chron.,  [1042],  1043:  Flor.  Wig.,  I,  197. 
Later  in  the  year  we  find  him  at  Gloucester  where  he  probably  Intended  to  spend 
the  winter ;  but  his  lords  advised  him  to  descend  on  the  queen's  treasures  at 
Winchester,  which  was  done,  Nov.   16.     Ihid. 

1044.     August,   gemot   at   London.     Flor.   Wig.,  I,   199. 

1045-1050.  No  satisfactory  information.  The  king  is  once  in  London  at  a 
gemot  and  twice  at  Sandwich  with  the  fleet.  A.  B.  Chron.,  1046,  1047  ;  Flor. 
Wig.,  I,  199. 

1051.  September  and   later,   Gloucester.     Flor.   Wig.,   I,   205. 

1052.  London.  ITie  l^ing  was  present  at  two  assemblies,  the  latter  of  which 
seems  to  have  been  held  in  September.     By  Christmas  he  was  probably  back  in 
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there  in  September,  November,  December  and  January.-^  The 
two  Easter  festivals  of  which  we  have  any  account  were  cele- 
brated at  Winchester ;  at  no  other  time  do  we  find  King  Edward 
in  that  city,  except  in  November,  1043,  when  he  came  to  raid  his 
mother's  treasury.  It  also  appears  that  London  was  the  favorite 
place  for  holding  the  national  assemblies  and  that  these  might  be 
called  for  any  date.  William  was  certainly  violating  no  English 
precedent  when  he  celebrated  Christmas  at  Gloucester  and  Easter 
,at  Winchester.  We  hear  nothing  of  a  Whitsunday  celebration  in 
Edward's  time.  This  may  have  been  instituted  by  the  Conqueror 
to  compensate  London  for  the  loss  of  the  many  meetings  of  the 
imtan. 

These  festivals  were  doubtless  in  obedience  to  an  ancient  cus- 
tom antedating  Christianity  and  by  no  means  limited  to  the 
Angles  and  Saxons.^^  Charters  issued  on  such  occasions  testify 
to  the  character  of  the  assembly  that  gathered  to  celebrate  with 
the  king.  In  a  life  of  Saint  Oswald,  two  such  banquets  are 
described,  the  one  being  an  Easter  session  of  the  zvitenagemot. 
'He  himself  and  all  the  eminent  primates  and  distinguished  duces 
and  powerful  milites  from  all  the  towns  (castellis)  and  strong- 
holds (oppidis)  and  cities  and  regions,  and  an  infinite  multitude 
came  to  the  king.     There  came  also  that  prince  of  bishops,  Dun- 


Gloucester,  for  we  find  him  there  early  in  January.  A.-8.  Chron.,  [1051],  1052; 
Flor.  Wig.,  I,  209. 

1053.  January,  Gloucester.  Flor.  Wig.,  I,  211.  Easter,  Winchester.  At  this 
festival  Godwin  died.     Ihid.;  A.-S.   Chron.,  1053. 

1055.  Mldlent,  London.  A  witenagemot.  Later  in  the  year  the  army  is 
gathered  about  the  king  at  Gloucester.    A.-S.  Chron.,  1055  ;  Flor.  Wig.,  I,  212-13. 

1057.  Death  of  r.dgar  the  Etheling  at  London.  Edward  was  probably  there 
at  the  time.    A.-S.  Chron.,  1057  ;  Flor.  Wig.,  I,  215. 

1062.  The  king  was  probably  at  Gloucester  during  the  winter  months.  Two 
papal  legates  were  waiting  at  Worcester  near  that  city  for  a  reply  which  the 
king  had  promised  to  give  at  the  Paschal  feast.  They  went  to  Worcester  oa 
Edward's   suggestion.     Flor.   Wig.,  I,  220. 

10G3.     Christmas,   Gloucester.     Ibid.,  221. 

1065.  Christmas,  Westminster.  Dedication  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Ibid., 
224  ;  A.-S.  Chron.,  10G5. 

"The  year  10G5  is  exceptional.  Edward's  absence  from  Gloucester  finds  its 
explanation  in  his  desire  to  see  the  church  at  Westminster  dedicated  before 
death,  which  he  felt  was  approaching,  should  take  him  away. 

'"The  Yule-fcstival  of  t^e  northern  tribes  was  celebrated  in  the  middle  of 
January ;  one  of  Hakon  the  Good's  first  acts  in  his  vain  effort  to  christianize 
the  Norwegians  was  to  move  this  festival  to  December  25.  Snorre,  Hakon's 
Saga,  15.  The  attempted  assassination  of  Edwin  as  dated  by  Bede  was  on  the 
first  day  of  Easter.  H.  E.,  H,  9.  Many  were  present  and  the  gathering  has  all 
the  appearance  of  a  feast.     liut  the  celebration  could  not  have  been  in  honor  of 
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Stan  with  his  retinue  and  also  the  holy  prelate  y^thelwold  and 
all  the  worthies  of  Albion,  all  of  whom  the  king  received  royally, 
granting  them  the  delights  of  great  joy  and  blending  festivities 
with  merry  gladness  on  that  Easter  day.'^"  From  the  nature  of 
the  language  used  we  should  conclude  that  the  writer  was  present 
at  the  banquet  and  had  his  share  of  the  mixed  delights.^^ 

As  the  magnates  from  all  over  the  realm  were  present  at  these 
gatherings,^^  the  business  of  the  kingdom  would  naturally  come 
up  for  discussion  or  decision.  In  other  words,  they  were  sessions 
of  the  Witenagemot.^^  As  such  they  furnished  a  precedent  for 
the  curia  regis  of  the  Norman  kings.  Whether  there  was  in  Old 
English  times  a  curia  regis  in  the  narrower  sense,  a  judicial  and 
administrative  body  like  the  one  we  find  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I 
and  later,^*  is  a  more  difficult  question.  I  know  of  no  evidence 
for  an  administrative  curia  before  the  Conquest.  On  the  judicial 
side  of  the  question  something  can  be  said,  but  the  evidence  even 
for  a  judicial  curia  in  Saxon  times  is  far  from  satisfactory.  As 
we  have  already  seen,  the  early  laws  imply  that  there  was  a  con- 
siderable exercise  of  judicial  authority  at  the  king's  vill.^^  We 
also  find  that  the  later  kings  retained  the  power  of  punishing 
or  pardoning  offenders  in  their  own  households.  'If  any  one 
fight  in  the  king's  house,  he  shall  forfeit  all  his  property  and  the 
kins:  shall  determine  whether  or  not  he  shall  have  his  life.'     Such 


Easter,  as  Christianity  was  not  yet  a  fact  in  Northumbria.  Either  Bede  must 
have  been  in  error  or  there  was  a  heathen  festival  falling  in  the  early  vernal 
season  which  the  Christian  historian  has  confused  with  Easter.  In  656,  Peada 
the  Mercian  king,  was  treacherously  slain  "in  ipso  tempore  festi  paschalis." 
Ihid.,  Ill,  24.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  snch  a  festival  that  King  Oswald 
ordered  the  sliver  dish  to  be  cut  up  and  given  to  the  poor.  Hist.  York,  I,  358. 
For  the  Germanic  festivals  see  Miilienhoff,  Deutsche  Alter tumskunde,  IV, 
213  ff. 

^"Hist.  Yorky  I,  425.  (vVritten  in  ^thelrcd's  reign.)  The  second  festival 
is  merely  alluded  to,  but  all  the  worthies  of  the  region  were  present.  "Cum 
esset  omnis  dignitas  hujusce  regionis  cum  rege  in  Paschali  festivitate  contigit 
....ut  quldam  inclytns  miles  regis  obiret.     Ihid.,  427. 

3' There  was  a  janquet  at  Easter  in  1043  when  Edward  was  crowned,  and 
there  was  also  much  feasting  at  the  Easter  celebration  at  Winchester  when 
Godwin  died.      See  A.-8.   Chron.,  1043,   1053. 

32  On  the  fourth  day  of  Christmas,  1064,  Gospatric,  a  Northumbrian  noble- 
man, was  murdered  "in  curia  regis"  by  order  of  the  queen,  perhaps  on  Tostlg'S 
instigation.  The  fact  that  this  Northumbrian  was  present  would  lead  us  to 
infer  that  the  occasion  was  a  general  gathering  of  the  aristocracy.  Flor.  Wig., 
I,  223. 

33  Cf.  Stubbs.  C.  H.,  I,  138;  Kemble,  Sao;,  in  Eng.,  II,  191. 
3<See  Stubbs,  C.  H.,  I,  407. 

^^Laws  of  .^thelbirht,  2  ;  Laws  of  Hlotar  and  Eadric,  7,  16. 
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was  Ine's  law,^^  and  Alfred's  code  has  a  similar  chapter."  The 
royal  authority  in  this  matter  is  further  extended  in  the  laws  of 
Edmund,^^  ^thelred^''  and  Cnut.***  In  direct  line  with  this  is 
the  judicial  authority  of  the  Huskarlesteffne  as  described  by 
Sveno.  If  this  gemot  was  ever  a  reality  in  England,  as  it  evi- 
dently was,  we  should  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  possible  sources 
of  the  later  curia  regis.*'^  Its  jurisdiction  was,  indeed,  limited  to 
the  membership  of  the  corps,  but  that  would  not  prevent  it  from 
developing  and  spreading.'*-  And  there  are  also  indications  that 
the  king  sometimes  exercised  judicial  authority  in  cases  where 
the  litigants  were  not  necessarily  members  of  the  royal  house- 
hold.« 

It  will  not  do  to  make  any  extravagant  claims  for  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  curia  as  a  part  of  the  national  government.  If  it  existed 
at  all  as  such,  it  must  have  been  in  a  rather  undeveloped  form. 
All  we  are  justified  in  affirming  is  that  the  principle  of  curial 
jurisdiction  seems  to  have  been  established  to  some  extent,  and 
that  the  practice  of  applying  the  laws  in  the  king's  own  court 
was  familiar  to  the  nation.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  William  the 
Conqueror  could  with  comparative  ease  fit  his  own  system  into 
that  of  the  Saxon  kings.  It  may  have  been  radically  different 
in  theory,  but  if  it  amounted  to  the  same  thing  in  practice  there 
would  be  no  great  opposition  to  its  permanent  establishment. 
Perhaps  there  was,  after  all,  not  such  a  great  difference  between 
the  system  of  national  administration  (if  such  a  term  may  be 
used)  that  the  Conqueror  found  in  England  and  the  system  that 
he  brought  with  him  from  Normandy.     In  many  respects  the 


28  c.  6. 

"C.   7. 

^11,  4:  Eac  ic  cjOe,  taet  ic  nelle  socne  habban  to  minum  hlrede  Jione,  l>e 
mannes  blod  geate. 

^°VI,  36  :  And  gif  mordwvrhtan  oOae  man-sworan  oOOe  sebsero  man-slaEan  to 
tam  Bel)ristian,  ta't  hi  on  ]nes  cyningea  neaweste  sewunian  wr  ^am  t)e  hi  hab- 
ban bote  agunnen ^one  pllhte  hi  heora  sehton  butan  hit    friObduau    sindan. 

■'"II,  50:  (iif  liwa  on  cynincges  hii-ede  gefeohto,  J)ulit?e  I)ses  lifes  buton  se 
cynlncg   him   geahrlan    wylle. 

"I  find  the  same  conclusion  stated  in  Holberg's  worlc :  Dansk  Rigslovgiv- 
ning,  93. 

"Such  was  actually  the  case  in  Denmark.  'Persons  who  did  not  belong  to 
the  royal  household  would  voluntarily  submit  their  differences  to  the  Ising's 
household  court  for  settlement ;'  and  in  this  way  the  tribunal  of  the  house- 
carles  developed  Into  a  system  of  popular  courts.     Ihid. 

*''See  Zinlceisen,  Anglo  .^axon  Courts  of  Law:  Political  Science  Quarterly,  X, 
132-35. 
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Confessor's  reign  was  a  transitional  one.  The  palatine  organiza- 
tion was  rapidly  taking  on  a  Norman  appearance.  English  feud- 
alism was  coming  more  and  more  to  resemble  the  Continental 
type.  Men  from  across  the  Channel  were  influential  in  directing 
the  policies  of  the  English  church.  It  seems  more  than  probable 
that  the  Normans  did  not  introduce  so  many  innovations  as  has 
formerly  been  supposed;  that  some  of  the  principal  changes  at- 
tributed to  them  date  from  the  closing  years  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period. 
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Abbots,  admitted  to  tlie  royal  council, 
102 ;  of  the  Merovingian  court, 
187. 

Absentee-thegn,  duties  of,  99. 

Accipitrarius,  175-76. 

Adzurus,    king's    dapifer,   135. 

JEflc,  high-reeve,  115. 

JEfic,   seneschal   of  the   ethelings,    135. 

iElfheah,  seneschal,  134. 

iElfredus,   strator  regius,  150. 

.-Elfsige,  discifcr,  134. 

^Ifstan,  staller,   151. 

JElfwine,   king's  priest,   139,   141. 

.ailmere,  ^thelstan  Etheling's  seneschal, 
135. 

.(Eschere,  cup-bearer  at  Heorot,  126. 

JEsgarus  (Asgaerus),  staller  or  d<ipifcr, 
135 ;  great  wealth  of,  149 ;  men- 
tioned, 151. 

.iEthelflfed's  banquet  in  honor  of  King 
^thelstan,    126. 

jEthelred,  perhaps  the  first  English 
king  who  used  a  seal,  145 ;  Nor- 
man  influence  at  the  court  of,  195. 

JEthelsie,   chamberlain,   129. 

.SIthelstan,  king's  priest,  138-39. 

.iEthelstan's  policy  as  to  the  witan, 
102  ;   as   to   dynastic  alliances,   195. 

.(Ethelthryth.  queen  of  the  East  An- 
gles,  118-19. 

.(Ethelweard,  high-reeve,  114. 

Alanus,   dapifer,  135. 

Aldhun,  king's  reeve,  108. 

Alfred's  court,  thegns  at,  98 ;  ecclesias- 
tics numerous  at,  138 ;  contrasted 
with   .^thelstan's,    194. 

Almoner,   king's,   181. 

Ahieredus,  marshal.  150.     See  JBlfredus. 

Aluric,   chamberlain,   129. 

Anglo-Saxon  court  in  the  reign  of  Alfred, 
98,  138  ;  In  the  tenth  century,  125, 
139-40,  194 ;  In  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, 195-96 ;  foreign  Influences  at, 
193-96 ;  as  an  Influence  affecting 
other    courts,    196    ff. 

Antrustlons  of  the  Frankish  court,  187. 


Archchancellor    of    the    Frankish    court, 

188. 
Archicapellanus     (summus     capellanua), 

Frankish,    142. 
Armiger,   king's,   178-79. 


Baker,    king's,    181. 

Banner,   king's,  appearance  of,  180-81. 

Bear-sarks,  of  the  Norse  court,   157-58. 

Bebbanburh,  importance  of,  114. 

Bed-thegn,   king's,   128. 

Beorn,  Cnut's  nephew,  slain  by  Swegen, 
165-66. 

Beornstan,  king's  priest,  138-39. 

Beor-sccalCj  Old  English  cup-bearer,  125. 

Berctfrith,  king's  prefect,  military 
leader,  109 ;  declares  the  decision 
of  the  wttan,  112-13. 

Bertha,  queen  of  Kent,  137. 

Beverages  served  at  royal  banquets,  126- 
27. 

Biga,  king's  wagon-maker,   182,   196. 

Biographies  of  kings  and  saints,  66,  70- 
71. 

Bishops  at  the  early  Anglo-Saxon 
courts,  102. 

Bjorn,   Norwegian   staller,   147-48. 

Bondig,  staller,   151-52. 

Brorda,   prefect,   110. 

Burcnlht,   128. 

Bur-thegn  ( bower- thegn),  keeper  of  the 
king's  chamber,  128  ;  keeper  of  the 
king's  documents,  133,  143. 

Butcher   (carnifex),   182. 

Buticularius,   185.     See   butler. 

Butler,  an  officer  of  the  early  Teutonic 
household,  124,  185 ;  mentioned  in 
Eadred's  will,  125  ;  earlier  allusions 
to.  93,  125-26:  duties  of,  126-28; 
a  prominent  official  in  the  tenth 
century,.  136,  140,  172;  at  the 
Frankish  courts,  186.  188.  189 ;  at 
the  Norse  court,  191-92  ;  at  the  Old 
English  court,   193,   194,   196. 

Byrele   (cup-bearer),  125-26. 
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Oamerarius,  128-29,  188.  See  chamber- 
lain. 

Canceler,   198.     See  chancellor. 

CaJidle-bearers  at  the  Norse  court,  190. 

Capellanus,  138.     See  priest. 

Capetlan  court,  189. 

Carolinglan  court,  187-88. 

Oarnifex.     See   butcher. 

Cefi,  ealdorbisceop  at  Edwin's  court, 
101-02. 

Gellerartus,  keeper  of  provisions,   132. 

Chamberlain,  an  early  Teutonic  official, 
124,  185  ;  keeper  of  the  king'sr 
wardrobe,  128  ;  terms  used  for,  128- 
29  ;  usually  had  colleagues,  129  ;  or- 
dinary functions  of,  129-30 ;  acted 
as  royal  treasurer,  130,  132-33, 
199  ;  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  house- 
hold service,  136,  193-94 ;  at  the 
Prankish    court,    188,    189. 

Chancellor,  mentioned,  141,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  144  ;  du- 
ties of,  144  ;  conclusions  regarding, 
145,  193-94,  196  ;  at  the  Frankish 
court,  188-89 ;  at  the  Norse  court, 
192,    198. 

Chancery,  mentioned,  132 ;  writs  and 
formulas  of,  132,  198-99 ;  uncer- 
tainty as  to  first  appearance  of,  in 
England,  143  ;  opinions  of  earlier 
students  regarding,  143-44 ;  prob- 
ably introduced  from  Normandy  in 
^Ethelred's  reign,  145,  196 ;  at  the 
Frankish  court,  187-90 ;  at  the 
Norse  court,  192,  198  ;  at  the  Nor- 
man-English court,   199. 

Chapel,  royal,  reward  for  service  in,  140- 
42  ;  developed  into  a  chancery,  142- 
43,  194  ;  at  the  Carolingian  court, 
188;  at  the  Norse  court,  192,  198- 
99. 

Chaplain,    king's,    137-43.     See   priest. 

Charters,  Old  English,  64-65,  96,  109, 
132,  142,  198-99  ;  Norse,  198-99. 

Christianity,  effect  of,  on  Old  English 
institutions,  94. 

Classification  of  thegns  in  Cnufs  laws, 
102  ;  of  court  servants  in  Eadred's 
will,  125-184  ;  of  klngsmen  In  Nor- 
way, 190. 

Cnut's  guard,  71,  159-71 ;  thegns,  102  ; 
priests,  139,  141 ;  court,  146 ;  In- 
vading host,   156-58. 

Comes,  77,  84-86.     See  geslth. 

Comes  palatii  of  the  Merovingian  court, 

187.  .  _,: 


Comes  stabull,  not  the  equivalent  of 
staller,  146^7 ;  an  early  Teutonic 
official,   185-86. 

Comitatus  in  Anglian  and  Eddie  poetry, 
67,  77-78,  92;  earliest  princely 
household  among  the  Teutons,  76 ; 
decline  of,  81 ;  nature  of,  82-84 ; 
members  of,  how  rewarded,  86-87 ; 
developed  into  a  landed  aristocracy, 
87,  95-98 ;  In  its  later  form  com- 
posed of  thegns,  89  ff ;  of  Woden, 
94 ;  of  Jom,  154-56 ;  of  house- 
carles,  170. 

Consiliarii,  183. 

Gonviva  regis,   182-83. 

Constable,  Frankish,  mentioned,  186 ;  of- 
fice of,   suppressed,  189. 

Constabularius,   151. 

Continental  influence  on  the  Old  English 
court,   193-96. 

Cook,  king's,  181. 

Councillors,  king's,  183. 

Count  of  the  palace,  at  the  Merovingian 
court,  186  ;  duties  of,  187 ;  disap- 
pears from  the  Capetlan  court,  189 ; 
no  trace  of.  In  the  English  sources, 
194. 

Court  poetry.  Old  English,  122  ;  Norse, 
146-147,  153. 

CuMcularius,  128-29.     See  chamberlain. 

Cumbol,  banner,  180. 

Cup-bearers  at  the  English  court,  125- 
28,  196 ;  at  the  jNorse  court,  190. 

Curia  regis,  the,  may  have  existed  as  a 
judicial  body  before  1066,  202-04. 

Gustos  cuhile,  128.     See  chamberlain. 

Cuthred,  pessesor,  123. 

Cynehelm,  crown,  not  worn  by  the 
queen,    118. 


Danelaw,    possibility    of   high-reeves   in, 

116  ;  no  house-carles  in,  164. 
Danish  djoiasty,  influence  of,  146,  195. 
Panish  sources,  71-72. 
Dwpifer,  134-35,  172,   191-92,   196.     See 

seneschal. 
Deor,   scop,  122. 
Discifer     (disco  for  us) ,    134,    173.       See 

seneschal. 
THii-lxgn    (dish-thegn),    133,    197.        See 

seneschal. 
Domesday,  71. 
Dooms,  Old  English,  65-66. 
Doorward,  king's,  181. 
Drihten,  warlord,  77. 
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Droit    (drottinn,  drottning),   76-77. 
Drottseti,  Norse  seneschal,   191. 
Duduc,  king's  priest,  141. 
DuXj  significance   of  term  In  the  ninth 

centnry,   111. 
Dynastic    alliances    In    the    tenth    and 

eleventh  centuries,  194-95. 
Dysteyn,  Welsh  seneschal,  197. 


Eadbald,  king's  prefect,  110. 

Eadnoth,  staller,  150,  151. 

Eadred's  will,  125. 

Eadsie,  king's  priest,  141. 

Eadsige,  king's  reeve,  114. 

Eadwold,   king's   priest,   139. 

Ealdorhisceop ,  chief  priest  at  Edwin's 
court,  101. 

Ealdorman,  not  necessarily  a  shire-offi- 
cial, 105-06  ;  In  the  North-people's 
Law,  114 ;  mentioned  In  Eadred's 
will,  125. 

Ealdred,   seneschal,   134. 

Ealhstan,  king's  priest,  139. 

Eastmund,   pedisecus,   123. 

Ecclesiastics  at  the  Old  English  court, 
137  ff. ;  at  the  Frankish  court,  187- 
89 ;  at  the  imperial  court,  190 ;  at 
the  Norse  court,  191-92. 

Ecgulf,   horse-thegn,    150,    176. 

Eddas,  68,  153. 

Edllng,  derived  from  Anglo-Saxon  e8al- 
ing,  197. 

Edmund  Etheling,  seneschals  of,  118. 

Edmund's  household,  members  of,  dwelt 
in  diflferent  shires,  99. 

Ednod,    dapifcr,   135. 

Edward  the  Confessor,  chaplains  of, 
140-41 ;  house-carles  of,  168-71 ; 
educated  in  Normandy,  195-96 ; 
court  of,  196 ;  festivities  at  court 
of,   200  ;   itinerary  of,   200-01. 

Edward  the  Elder's  attitude  toward  ec- 
clesiastics,  96,    138-39. 

Edwin,  king  of  Northumbria,  household 
of  94-95. 

Eilif  (Eglaf),  chief  of  the  vikings  at 
London,  155-56. 

Emele,  prefect,  110. 

Eorl,  as  described  in  the  earlier  poetry, 
69,  77-78,  92 ;  privileges  of,  79 ; 
leader  of  a  comltatus,  80-81,  86- 
87  ;  becomes  known  as  gesith,  82. 

Eorlcund,  90. 

Bsme,  prefect,  110. 

Etheling,  (■(Hiivaleiit  of  prinoeps,  66;  of 
idling,  197. 


Falconer,   king's,   176. 

Famtliares   (famtili),  183. 

Feorm,  king's,  174. 

Festivals  celebrated  at  the  English  and! 

Norman-English   courts,    200-01. 
Five-hide  theory,   101. 
Fore-oath,    employed    at    the    gemot    of 

house-carles,  167. 

Oasophylacium,  king's  treasury,  133. 

Oeneat,  service  owed  by,  98 ;  definition 
of  term,  182-83. 

Oerefa,   king's,   104  ff.    See  reeve. 

Gesith,  original  meaning  of  term,  82  i 
a  member  of  some  comitattis, 
82-84 ;  becomes  a  land-owner,  85- 
86 ;  receives  gifts  from  his  lord,  8^ 
87 ;  conclusions  regarding,  87-88. 

Gcfil'cmul,   85,  86,  90. 

Ot'silirwdeii,    84. 

Giso,  king's  priest,  141. 

Godrlc,  son  of  Godmannus,  king's  priest, 
141. 

Godwin's  trial,  166-67. 

Goldsmith,  king's,  182. 

Grimbald,  king's  priest,  138. 

Grimkell,  Norse  court  bishop,  148. 

Guests  (GesUr)  of  the  Norse  court,  173, 
174,  190. 

Qwesdva,  food-rent,  due  to  the  Welsh 
king,  174. 

Otcestai,  servants  at  the  Welsh  court, 
174. 

Haligdom,  king's  treasures,  131,  133. 

Hall-thegn,  i/3. 

Heafod-iceard,  nature  of,  98. 

Jleah-gerefa,  113  fC.     See  high-reeve. 

Heca,  king's  priest,  141. 

Heming,  chief  of  the  vikings  at  Sless- 
wick,  155-56. 

Here,  a  term  used  in  the  Chronicle  for 
the  guard  of  house-carles,  165-67. 

Ilereman,  king's  priest,  141. 

Iligh-reeve,  earliest  mention  of,  In  the 
sources,  113-14  ;  significance  of  term 
as  used  in  the  tenth  century  docu- 
ments, 114-15 ;  conclusions  regard- 
ing, 116. 

y/i)6,  term  derived  from  Anglo-Saxon 
hired,  197. 

IIuHd'.k-iip,  chief  priest  at  the  Norse 
court,  191-92. 

JTir^nienv,  royai  guard  at  the  Norse 
court,  17,'? ;  number  of,  190 ;  rank 
at  court,  191. 
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Siriprnstar.  household  priests  of  the 
Norse   king,    192. 

Jlirixkiaa,   Norse   court   law,   148. 

Hirtsfpfna,  gemot  of  the  hittmenn.  165- 
66. 

Historians,   moaern,   73-75. 

Histories,  chronicles,  and  biographies, 
70-73. 

Hoard,  king's,  character  of,  130-31  ; 
guarded   by    the   chamberlain,    133. 

Hoarder  (hordere),  significance  of  the 
term  as  used  in  the  sources,  131- 
32  :  not  a  court  official,   132. 

Homilies,  Anglo-Saxon,  70. 

Hornklofl,  Harold  Fairhair's  minstrel, 
157. 

Horse-thegn,  not  the  equivalent  of  stal- 
ler,  146  ;  one  of  the  lesser  court  offi- 
cials, 150:  office  of,   176,   178. 

Horswealh,  not  of  the  royal  stable  serv- 
ice, 176-77  ;  conclusions  regarding. 
177-78. 

Hospites,  servants  at  the  Welsh  court, 
175. 

House-carle-gemot.    See   huskarle  steffne. 

House-carles,  CBufs  guard  of,  71,  152- 
71,  196 ;  earliest  appearance  of, 
152 ;  meaning  of  term,  153  ; 
Munch's  opinion  regarding,  156  :  of 
Norse  origin,  157-58  ;  guild  of.  when 
established  in  England,  158-59 : 
laws  governing,  159-63  :  were  mer- 
cenary troops,  163-64  ;  gemot  of, 
165-67:  number  of,  I61-68:  final 
fate  of  guild  of.  168-69  :  summary 
of  conclusions  regarding,  170-71  :  of 
the   Norse  court,    190. 

Hrwgel-iceard  (rail-thegn).  keeper  of 
the   king's    wardrobe.    128. 

Hugelinus  (Hugo),  chamberlain,  129. 
133. 

Hundred,  opinions  of  Adams.  Hilde- 
brand,  and  Steonstrup  regarding 
106-07  :  not  the  equivalent  of  re- 
gio,  107. 

HuskarlestPffnr,  gemot  of  house-carlos 
for  settling  disputes  arising  within 
the  guild,  159  :  evidence  for,  in  the 
Chronicle,  165-67  ;  probably  contin- 
ued in  the  curia  regis,  203. 

Imperial    household,    189-90. 

Inferior,   seneschal,    185-86,    188. 

lafluence  of  the  Old  English  court  on 
the  court  of  Wales,  196-97  ;  of  Nor- 
way, 197-99 :  of  the  Norman  Con- 
queror, 199  B. 


Itinerary  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  200- 
01. 


John,  king's  priest,  138. 
Jomvikings,    154-57. 


Kanceler,   Norse,    198. 

KerUsveinar,  candle-bearers  at  the  court 
of  Norway.  190. 

King's  council,  101-03.  See  witen- 
agemot. 

King's  daughters,  position  of,  at  court, 
118. 

King's  household,  63,  70,  91-92,  94,  99, 
100-103,  108,  125-27,  137,  139^0, 
146.  165-66,  172-74,  186-88,  191 
ff.  et  passim.  See  Alfred,  .Tlthel- 
stan,  Anglo-Saxon,  Capetian,  Caro- 
lingian,  Cnut,  Edmund,  Edward  the 
Confessor,  Edwin,  Merovingian, 
Norman-English,  Northumbrian  and 
Saint  Olaf. 

King's  vill,  108,   190. 

Kola,   king's  high-reeve,   114-15. 

Kynsige,   king's   priest,   141. 


Land-dues  of  thegns  and  geneats,  98- 
100. 

Laws,  Old  English,  65-66,  69-70; 
Norse.   148.   162. 

Lay  of  Righ,   quoted,   77-78. 

Lesser  oflicials  and  servants  of  the 
king's  household,  172  £E.  ;  steward, 
172-75 :  huntsmen  and  falconers, 
175-76 :  horse  thegns  and  'hors- 
wealhs".  176-178 :  sword-bearers, 
178-79  ;  standard-bearers,  179-80 ; 
preceptors,  almoners,  door-warda, 
cooks,  bakers,  mead-makers,  prae- 
visores,         butchers,  physicians, 

smiths,  goldsmiths  and  wagon-mak- 
ers.  181-82.     See  also  p.   196. 

Leofric.  king's  priest  and  chancellor, 
141,   144. 

Lifing    (Leoflng),    staller,    135,    151. 

Litsmen,  naval   troops,   168-69. 

Liudhard,    queen's    chaplain,    137. 


Magister   ealicum,    chief   butler,    126. 

Major  domus,  Merovingian,  111,  112, 
118-19,  186-88.  192  :  officer  corre- 
sponding most  nearly  to,  in  Eng- 
land,  118-19,   149,   194. 
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Markgraf,   Carolingian,    heah^gerefa  cor- 
responding to,  116. 
Marksman  of  the  Norse  court,  179,  191- 

92. 
Marshal,    Teutonic,    124,    185 ;    Danish, 
148 ;   Old  English,   176,   194  ;   Mero- 
vingian,  186  ;   Norman.   199. 
Massacre  of  Danes   in   1015,    15.5-56. 
Master  of  the  horse,  136.      bee  marshal. 
Mayor  of  the  palace.     See  major  domus. 
Meadmaker,   king's,   181. 
Medyt,  derivation  of  term,  197. 
Merki\maX)r,      See    marksman. 
Merovingian  court,  186-88. 
Messenger  service,   king's,   99-100,   177. 
Minister,  Latin  equivalent  of  thegn,  93  ; 
continuity   of  service    of,    95  ;    men- 
tioned,  97,   124  ;   privileges  of,   102- 
03,  193-94. 
Uinixter  equorum.  176.     See  horse-thegn. 
Ministeriales,  183. 
Ministrel,    king's.     See  scop. 
Monasteries  as  royal  treasuries,  130. 


'Nithing',  originally  a  Norse  term,  165- 
66. 

Norman-English    court,    199-200. 

Norse  court,   157,   190-92,    197-99. 

Norse    sources,    68,    72-73. 

Northumbrian  court,  94,  101-02,  137, 
140. 

Notary  {notarius),  subordinate  to  chan- 
cellor, 144  ;  at  the  Merovingian 
court,  187 ;  chaplain  of  the  Norse 
king  acted  as,  192. 


Oferealdorman,  chief  of  Queen  ..^thel- 
thryth'g   court,    119,    192. 

Osgod  Clapa,  staller,  148,  151-52. 

Oslac.    king's   butler,   126. 

Ostiwrius,  doorward,  181. 

Osulf,   high-reeve,    114. 

Owini,  Queen  .Ethelthryth's  major  do- 
mus,   118. 


Palatini,  183. 
Patrician,   118. 

Paulinus,  queen's  chaplain,  137. 
Pedes  sessor   (pessesor),  123. 
Pedisecus    (pedisequus) ,    123-24. 
Physician,    king's,    182. 
Poetic  sources,   67-68. 
Pracfectiis,    104,    107,     110,    113.        See 
reeve. 


Praepositus,  104,   181. 

Praevisores,    182. 

Preceptor,  king's,  181. 

Prefect,    104    ff.     See    reeve. 

Presbyter,    138-41.     See   priest. 

Priest,  kings,  in  Kent  and  Northumbria, 
137  ;  at  Alfred's  court,  138  ;  in  the 
tenth  century,  138-39  ;  admitted  to 
the  witan,  138 ;  position  of,  139- 
40 ;  rewards  of,  140-41 ;  functions 
of,   142-43. 

Princeps,  66,   87,  113,  119. 

Princes,  royal,  position  of,  at  court,  118. 


Queen's  household,  95,  118-19. 

Rwdcsmann,  king's,    119. 

Reeve,  king's,  in  the  eighth  century, 
104,  107  ;  as  a  fiscal  agent,  107-08  ; 
a§  a  judicial  assistant,  108 ;  as  a 
military  chief,  108-09  ;  official  ten- 
ure of,  110-11 ;  held  a  lucrative 
position,  111-12  ;  analogous  to  the 
Merovingian  major  domtts,  112-13, 
119  ;  mentioned,   115. 

Redfrid,  king's  reeve,  108. 

Refcrendarius,  chief  notary  of  the  Mero- 
vingian   kings,    187-88. 

Regenbaldus,  king's  priest  and  chancel- 
lor,   141,    144-45. 

Regio,  not  a  territorial  hundred,  10^-07. 

Relationship  between  eorl  and  gesith, 
82-83  ;  between  king  and  thegn,  95. 

Rewards  and  privileges  of  gesiths,  86- 
87 ;  of  king's  thegns,  95-97,  101- 
102 ;  of  the  king's  high  officials, 
111,  134,  193  ;  of  the  king's  priests, 
138,  140-42 ;  of  the  house-carles, 
162-64  :  of  the  palace  servants,  184. 

Rodbertus,   staller,   151-52. 

Roger,   marshal,   150. 

Roulf  (Radulfus),  staller,  135,  149,  151- 
52. 

Runic  inscriptions,  83,  120. 

Sagas,   Norse,    72-73. 
Saint  Olaf's  court,   190,   197. 
Satellites  of  Alfred's  court,  98,  183. 
Scald,  a  professional  historian,  72-73. 
Scandinavian  court  customs,   162. 
Scantio,  butler,   185. 
Scir.     See  shire. 

Scirman  of  the  Laws  of  Ine  not  neces- 
sarily a  sh Ire-reeve,  105 ;  a  man- 
ager of  a  large  estate,  107. 
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Bdrgerefa,  sheriff,  104-05. 

Bcopj  king's  minstrel,  history  of,  121- 
22 ;    conclusions   regarding,    123. 

Scriniarius,  .SJlfric's  translation  of,  143. 

Bcutel  (scutella),  197. 

Seal,  when  first  used  In  England,  144- 
45 ;  use  of.  In  the  Norse  chancery, 
198. 

Begen,  banner,   180. 

Seneschal,  an  early  Teutonic  official, 
124  ;  earliest  mention  of,  125,  134  ; 
dignity  of,  134-35,  193  ;  duties  of, 
135-36,  173,  194,  196 ;  Merovin- 
gian, 186. 

Bequipedas.     See  pedisecus. 

Serfs  on   royal  estates,  177,   183. 

Shire,  no  evidence  for,  before  the  reign 
of  Alfred,  105-06. 

Slghvat  the  Poet,   Cnut's  minstrel,  147. 

Bignifer.     See  standard-bearer. 

Bkenkari,  Norse  butler,  191. 

Bkutilsveinar,  table-servants  at  the  Norse 
court,  190. 

Slaves  on  royal  estates,  183. 

Smith,  king's,  182. 

Sources,  dscusslon  of,  64-73,  152-53. 

Bpatarius,  king's  sword-bearer,  178. 

Bpeculum  Regale,  description  of  Norse 
court  system  in,  99. 

Btabilitor  (stabnlator),  147,  151. 

Btallari,  Norse  staller,  earliest  appear- 
ance of,  147 ;  duties  of,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  149,  191,  men- 
tioned, 169 ;  rank  of,  at  court,  148, 
191. 

Staller,  mentioned,  135 ;  earlier  opinions 
regarding,  146-47  ;  of  Norse  origin, 
147-48,  185  ;  found  in  the  reigns  of 
Cnut,  Edward,  and  Harold,  148-151, 
195  ;  functions  of,  149-50,  194,  196, 
199. 

Standard-bearer,  king's,  179-80. 

Steward,  mentioned  in  Eadred's  will, 
125 ;  equivalent  of  hordere,  132 ; 
sometimes  translated  dapifer,  172- 
73  ;  office  of,  possibly  analogous  to 
that  of  the  Norse  guests  and  the 
Welsh  gweatai,  173-74 ;  duties  of, 
174-75. 

Stlgand,   king's  priest,   139,   141. 

Stir    (Steorra),   king's  tuBdeamann,  119. 

Btrator  regius,  150. 

Bunder-note,  special  service  owed  by  the 
king's  thegns,  97-98. 

Bicyrd-hora,  king's  sword-bearer,   178. 


Table-servants  at  the  Norse  court,  190- 
92,   197. 

Tacn,  standard,   180. 

Tata,  king's  priest,  139. 

Thegn,  etymology  of  term,  89-90 ;  sig- 
nificance of  the  term  in  the  earliest 
sources,  90-93. 

Thegns,  successors  of  the  gesiths  in  the 
royal  comltatus,  87-88 ;  called  nii»i- 
istri  in  the  Latin  sources,  93  ;  num- 
ber of,  at  the  English  courts  of  the 
seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  94- 
95 ;  position  of,  a  permanent  one, 
95  ;  grants  of  lands  to,  96-97  ;  du- 
ties of,  97-99  ;  not  always  at  court, 
97-99  ;  privileges  of,  99-102  ;  at  the 
Norse  court,  99 ;  under  the  Danish 
kings,  102-03  ;  mention  of,  183. 

Thesaurarius,  king's  treasurer,  came  to 
England  with  the  Normans,  132 ;  at 
the  Merovingian  court,  186 ;  called 
camerariua  at  the  Carolingian 
court,  188. 

'Thingamannalith',  host  of  house-carles. 
See  'Thingamenn.' 

'Thlngamenn',  probable  origin  of  the 
term,  154 ;  corps  of,  when  estab- 
lished, 155,  158-59 ;  mentioned  in 
Morkinsklnna,  169. 

Thored,  staller,  152. 

Thorkll,  leader  of  the  vikings  In  Eng- 
land,   155-56. 

Thuf,  royal  standard,   180. 

'Thulr',  the  sage  at  the  king's  court, 
120. 

Thunor,  preceptor,  181. 

'Thyle'.  120-21.     See  'Thulr*. 

Titstan,  chamberlain,  129. 

Tofig,   staller,    152. 

Treasurer,  king's,  mentioned,  130 ;  cham- 
berlain acting  as,  132-33,  135 ; 
chaplain  at  the  Norse  court,  acting 
as,  192.  197-98:  at  the  Norman- 
English  court,  132.  199-200. 

Treasury,  king's,  130-33. 


Ulf,  king's  priest,  141. 
Ulf,  Norse  staller,  169. 
Unferth,    'thyle',   120. 


Venator  regis,  175-76. 
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Wwpen-bora,  king's  armour-bearer,   178- 

79. 
Wages  of  royal  servants.       See  rewards 

and  privileges. 
Wagon-maker,   king's,    196.     See   biga. 
Walter,  queen's  chaplain,  141. 
Wealh-gerefa,    probable    significance    of 

term,   177-78. 
Welsh  court,  196-97. 
Wenesl,  chamberlain,  129. 
Werulf,  king's  priest,  138-39. 
Widsith,   king's  minstrel,   86,   92,   122. 
William,  king's  priest,  141. 
William's  court,  customs  at,  200-01. 


Winchester,    royal   treasury    located  at, 

131. 
WInstan,   chamberlain,   129. 
Witenagemot,  ministri  members  of,  102, 

193  ;  acting  with  here  at  Grodwin'B 

trial,  166  ;  sessions  of,  at  the  great 

festivals,  201-02. 
Wolf-coats,   158.     See  bear-sarks. 
Writs,   Old  English,   149,   198-99. 
Wulfheard,   prefect,   109,   111. 
Wulfhelm,  seneschal,  134. 
Wulfric,   Welsh-reeve,   177. 

Yfingus,   dapifer,   135. 
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LINCOLN'S  SUSPENSION  OF  HABEAS  CORPUS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  suspension  of  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus by  President  Lincoln  in  1861  gave  rise  to  a  considerable 
mass  of  pamphlets,  periodical  articles  and  more  ephemeral 
writings/  and  to  a  large  number  of  legal  decisions.-  In 
these,  considerations  of  law,  history  and  expediency  are  mar- 
shalled in  the  main  against  but  to  some  extent  for  the  claim  of 
the  President  to  suspend  under  the  Constitution.  A  careful 
working-over  of  this  material  led  the  writer  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Gordian  knot^  of  habeas  corpus  suspension  in  the 
United  States  is  extremely  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  untie- 
Further  investigation  led  to  the  belief  that  a  detailed  his- 
torical exposition  of  the  attitude  of  Congress  toward  Lincoln's 
suspension  of  the  privilege  of  the  writ  would  not  only  cast 
light  upon  the  psychology  of  Congress  in  war-time,  but  might 
show  that  the  knot  was  cut  while  the  pamphleteers  were  still 
at  work. 

I'hc  only  possible  federal  depositories  of  the  power  to  sus- 
pend are  Congress  and  the  President.  Until  1861  the  view 
that  Congress  alone  could  suspend  was  generally  accepted,  or 


'  See  list  of  pamphlets,  etc.,  appended  to  S.  C  Fisher's  The  Suspension  of 
Haieaa  Corpus  during  the  War  of  the  ReheUioti,  in  Political  Science  Quarterly, 
vol.  Ill,  pp.  48.5-488;  Democratic  State  Platforms,  18G1,  1862;  Congressional 
Olobe,  .'iTth  rongress.  passim. 

*See  Law  Digests  sub  Habeas  Corpus. 

'  Cf .  I>ieber  t*o  Snmner,  .Tanuary  8,  18<>3  :  "Every  one  who  maintains  that 
it  can  be  proved  with  absolute  certainty  that  the  fraraers  of  the  <'onsfitution 
meant  that  Congress  alone  should  have  the  power  [to  suspend  the  privilege  of 
the  writ]  .  .  .  is  in  error  ...  It  cannot  mathematically  be  proved 
from  the  Constitution  it.self,  or  from  analogy  which  does  not  exist,  or  from 
the  debates,  or  history."  Life  and  Letters  of  Francis  Lieber,  cd.  by  Perry, 
1882,  pp.   328-31'9. 
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at  least  was  nowhere  controverted.*  The  President's  action 
in  1861  was  a  practical  denial  of  the  correctness  of  this  view. 
The  stand  which  Congress  took  on  this  seeming  encroachment 
upon  its  hitherto  unquestioned  jurisdiction  manifestly  merits 
careful  examination.  If  Congress  acquiesced  in  Presidential 
suspension,  if,  as  this  essay  attempts  to  demonstrate,  it  con- 
ceded the  President's  right  under  the  given  circumstances  to 
suspend,  the  historical  precedent  thus  established  must  be 
given  great  weight.  It  is  true  that  the  conditions  of  the  time 
were  abnormal,  and  true  that  "acts  committed  in  time  of  war, 
under  the  pressure  of  necessity  and  self-preservation,  are  not 
likely  to  ripen  into  precedents  for  times  of  peace."^  But 
federal  suspension  of  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus cannot  constitutionally  occur  in  time  of  peace ;  it  is  a  pro- 
ceeding which,  fortunately  for  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
can  be  resorted  to  only  in  most  abnormal  times.  The  import- 
ance of  the  decision  of  Congress  in  18G1-1863  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  President's  right  to  suspend  is  therefore  not  weak- 
ened by  the  conditions  under  which  the  decision  was  rendered. 


*"I  had  supposed  it  to  be  one  of  those  points  of  constitutional  law  upon 
which  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion,  and  that  it  was  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  the  privilege  of  the  Writ  could  not  be  suspended,  except  by  act  of 
Congress."  Taney,  C.  J.,  in  ex  parte  Merryman,  Taney's  Circuit  Court  De- 
cisions, p.  255. 

"The  better  opinion  .  .  .  among  judges  and  lawyers  and  constitu- 
tional commentators,  surely  is  that  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  never  in- 
tended by  the  Constitution  to  be  suspended  except  in  pursuance  of  an  .^ct  ef 
Congress.  The  courts  have  so  held,  judges  have  so  stated,  commentators  have 
so  written,  and  not  a  commentator  can  be  found,  who  has  written  on  the  Con- 
stitution before  this  rebellion,  who  ever  disputed  that  proposition.  There  is 
great  diversity  of  opinion  in  the  country  now."  Trumbull,  in  the  Senate,  De- 
cember 9,  1862.     Globe,  3d.   S.   37th  Cong.  p.   31. 

''Lyman  Tremain  in  N.  Y.  Daily  Tribune,  September  11,  18G1. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  HABEAS  CORPUS  PROBLEM. 

The  exclusive  right  of  Congress  to  suspend  the  privilege 
of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  was  challenged  by  President 
Lincoln  at  the  outset  of  the  Civil  War.  April  37,  1861,  appre- 
hensive for  the  safety  of  the  isolated  capital,  the  President 
issued  an  order  authorizing  General  Winfield  Scott  to  suspend 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  The  order,  which  practically  em- 
powered General  Scott  to  arrest  and  detain  at  will,-  was  as 
follows :  "You  are  engaged  in  repressing  an  insurrection 
against  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  If  at  any  point  on  or 
in  the  vicinity  of  any  military  line  which  is  now  or  which 
shall  be  used  between  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  the  city  of 
Washington  you  find  resistance  which  renders  it  necessary 
to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  for  the  public  safety,  you 
personally  or  through  the  officer  in  command  at  the  point 
where  resistance  occurs,  are  authorized  to  suspend  that  writ."^ 


^The  customary  phrasing  is  "suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus." 
*It  is  still  a  disputed  point  in  legal  theory  whether  the  suspension  of  the 
privilege  of  the  writ  authorizes  arrests.  The  obiter  dictum  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  ex  parte  Milligan,  that  the  suspension  "does  not  authorize  the  arrest 
of  any  one,  but  simply  denies  to  one  arrested  the  privilege  of  this  writ  in 
order  to  obtain  his  liberty,"  was  a  flat  denial  of  the  correctness  of  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Civil  War.  Four  minority  justices,  however,  including  Chief 
Justice  Chase,  upheld  the  legality  of  the  practice.  See  4  Wallace,  pp.  115, 
137.  The  President  in  his  message  of  the  extra  session,  July  4,  1861,  said 
that  he  had  authorized  General  Scott  to  suspend  the  privilege  of  the  writ,  or, 
as  he  explained,  "to  arrest  and  detain,  without  resort  to  the  ordinary  pro- 
cesses and  forms  of  law,  such  individuals  as  he  might  deem  dangerous  to  the 
public  safety."  Works,  vol.  II,  p.  .'59.  See  also  the  President's  letter  to 
Erastus  Corning  and  others,  June  12,  1863.  Ibid.  p.  348.  See  also  Seward 
to   Lyons,   October   14,   1861.     115   War   Records,   p.   633. 

•115  War  Records,  p.  19.  The  words,  "on  or  in  the  vicinity  of  any  military 
line"  etc.,  were  a  euphemism  for  "anywhere  in  Maryland."  See.  for  example, 
Latham's  statement  in  the  Senate,  July  20,  1861.  Globe,  1st  S.  37th  Cong. 
Appendix,  p.  19. 
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Hard  upon  this  order  came  the  proclamation  of  May  10, 
1861,  in  which  the  President  authorized  the  United  States 
commander  on  the  Florida  coast  to  suspend  the  writ,  com- 
manding him  "to  permit  no  person  to  exercise  any  office  or 
authority  upon  the  islands  of  Key  West,  Tortugas  and  Santa 
Rosa  which  may  be  inconsistent  with  the  laws  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  authorizing  him  at  the  same 
time  if  he  shall  find  it  nesessary  to  suspend  there  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  and  to  remove  from  the  vicinity  of  the  United 
States  fortresses  all  dangerous  or  suspected  persons."* 

These  are  the  two  authorizations  of  suspension  which  were 
the  text  for  the  habeas  corpus  debates  in  the  first  session  of 
the  thirty-seventh  Congress.  It  is  not  necessary  to  refer 
specifically  to  any  of  the  subsequent  orders.^  The  practice 
which  was  almost  straightway  adopted  was  to  dispense  with  any 
general  order  to  suspend,  and  to  make  extraordinary  arrests 
whenever  and  wherever  necessary,  the  theory  being  that  such 
arrests  were  ipso  facto  suspensions  of  the  writ.  Except  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  war  there  was  no  hard  and  fast  line  to 
be  determined  by  reference  to  this  or  that  particular  order  of 
suspension  beyond  which  the  Government  could  not  consist- 
ently, or  would  not,  make  summary  arrests.  No  one,  by 
virtue  of  residence  in  even  the  most  peaceful  portions  of  Union 
territory,  was  safe  from  executive  apprehension. 

The  extra  session  of  Congress  began  July  4,  1861,  and  July 
5  the  message  of  the  President  was  read  in  both  Houses.® 
In  it  he  reviewed,  among  other  matters,  the  measures  he  had 
taken  to  meet  the  crisis.  The  relevant  portion  of  the  message 
is  as  follows :  "Recurring  to  the  action  of  the  Government, 
it  may  be  stated  that  at  first  a  call  was  made  for  seventy-five 
thousand  militia ;  and  rapidly  following  this  a  proclamation 
was  issued  for  closing  the  ports  of  the  insurrectionary  dis- 
tricts by  proceedings  in  the  nature  of  a  blockade.  So  far  all 
was  believed  to  be  strictly  legal.  At  this  point  the  insur- 
rectionists announced  their  purpose  to  enter  upon  the  prac- 
tise of  privateering. 


♦115   Wnr  Records,  p.   19. 

'  They  may  be  found  in  tbe  War  Records. 

*Glohe,  1st   S.   ;i7th   Cong.   pp.    11,   13. 
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"Other  calls  were  made  for  volunteers  to  serve  for  three 
years,  unless  sooner  discharged,  and  also  for  large  additions 
to  the  regular  Army  and  Navy.  These  measures,  whether 
strictly  legal  or  not,  were  ventured  upon  under  what  appeared 
to  be  a  popular  demand  and  a  public  necessity,  trusting  then 
as  now  that  Congress  would  readily  ratify  them.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  nothing  has  been  done  beyond  the  constitutional 
competency  of  Congress. 

"Soon  after  the  first  call  for  militia,  it  was  considered  a  duty 
to  authorize  the  commanding  general  in  proper  cases,  accord- 
ing to  his  discretion,  to  suspend  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  or,  in  other  words,  to  arrest  and  detain,  without 
resort  to  the  ordinary  processes  and  forms  of  law,  such  in- 
dividuals as  he  might  deem  dangerous  to  the  public  safety. 
This  authority  has  purposely  been  exercised  but  very  spar- 
ingly. Nevertheless,  the  legality  and  propriety  of  what  has 
been  done  under  it  are  questioned,  and  the  attention  of  the 
country  has  been  called  to  the  proposition  that  one  who  is 
sworn  to  'take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed'  should 
not  himself  violate  them.  Of  course  some  consideration  was 
given  to  the  questions  of  power  and  propriety  before  this  mat- 
ter was  acted  upon.'  The  whole  of  the  laws  which  were  re- 
quired to  be  faithfully  executed  were  being  resisted,  and  fail- 
ing of  execution  in  nearly  one  third  of  the  States.  Must  they 
be  allowed  to  finally  fail  of  execution,  even  had  it  been  per- 
fectly  clear   that   by   the   use   of   the   means   necessary   to   their 


'The  subject  of  habeas  corpus  suspension  appears  to  have  been  first  debated 
by  President  and  Cabinet  when  the  special  session  of  the  Maryland  lief^islature, 
called  for  April  !.'(),  was  under  consideration.  It  was  believed  that  the  liCgls- 
lature  would  probably  attempt  some  act  of  secession.  The  question  was 
would  it  not  be  wise  to  prevent  the  nu^^ting  of  the  Legislature.  The  Presi- 
dent decided,  after  Attorney-General  Bates  had  submitted  his  legal  notes  and 
other  Cabinet  officers  had  given  their  advice,  that  it  would  be  neither  justifi- 
able nor  effective  to  take  the  proposed  action  against  the  Legislature,  which 
had,  he  said,  clearly  a  legal  right  to  asseml>le.  April  '2r>,  he  gave  his  special 
directions  to  General  Scott :  "I  therefore  conclude  that  it  is  only  left  to  the 
commanding  general  to  watch  and  await  their  action,  which,  if  it  shall  be  to 
arm  their  people  against  the  United  States,  he  is  to  adopt  the  most  prompt  and 
eflScient  means  to  conntpract,  even  if  necessai-y  to  the  bombardment  of  their 
cities,  and,  in  the  extremest  necessity,  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus."  Works,  vol.  II,  p.  .18;  Nicolay  and  Hay,  vol.  IV,  p.  167.  No  au- 
thority was  exercised  under  this  order.  Such  an  attitude  toward  suspension 
must  have  seemed   strange  a  few  months  later. 
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execution  some  single  law,  made  in  such  extreme  tenderness 
of  the  citizen's  liberty,  that  practically  it  relieves  more  of  the 
guilty  than  of  the  innocent,  should  to  a  very  limited  extent 
be  violated  ?  To  state  the  question  more  directly :  are  all  the 
lav^s  but  one  to  go  unexecuted,  and  the  Government  itself  go 
to  pieces,  lest  that  one  be  violated?  Even  in  such  a  case, 
would  not  the  official  oath  be  broken  if  the  Government  should 
be  overthrown,  when  it  was  believed  that  disregarding  the 
single  law  would  tend  to  prevent  it?  But  it  was  not  believed 
that  this  question  was  presented.  It  was  not  believed  that 
any  law  was  violated.^  The  provision  of  the  Constitution 
that  'the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  sus- 
pended unless  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion ,  the 
public  safety  may  require  it,'  is  equivalent  to  a  provision — is 
a  provision — that  such  ])rivilege  may  be  suspended  when,  in 
case  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  does  require  it. 
It  was  decided  that  we  have  a  case  of  rebellion,  and  that  the 
public  safety  does  require  the  qualified  suspension  of  the 
privilege  of  the  writ  which  was  authorized  to  be  made.  Now, 
it  is  insisted  that  Congress,  and  not  the  Executive,  is  vested 
with  this  power.  But  the  Constitution  itself  is  silent  as  to 
which  or  who  is  to  exercise  the  power;  and  as  the  provision 
was  plainly  made  for  a  dangerous  emergency,  it  cannot  be  be- 
lieved the  framers  of  the  instrument  intended  that  in  every 
case  the  danger  should  run  its  course  until  Congress  could  be 
called  together ;  the  very  assembling  of  which  might  be  pre- 
vented, as  was  intended  in  this  case,  by  the  rebellion. 

"No  more  extended  argument  is  now  offered,  as  an  opinion, 
at  some  length,  will  probably  be  presented  by  the  Attorney 
General."  Whether  there  shall  be  any  legislation  upon  the 
subject,  and  if  any,  what,  is  submitted  entirely  to  the  better 
judgment  of   Congress. "^'^ 

The  habeas  corpus  issue  was  thus  placed  squarely  before  Con- 
gress by  the  President  himself. 


'  Note  especially  the  original  draft  of  this  portiou  of  the  message  in  Nicolay 
and    Hay,   vol.    IV,   pp.    176-177. 

'For  this  opinion,  see  115  War  Records,  pp.  20  ff.  The  opinion  is  dated 
July  5 ;  it  was  made  public  July  13,  in  response  to  a  House  resolution.  Glohe, 
1st.   S.  37th  Cong.   p.   117. 

^"WorUs,  vol.   II,  pp.  59-60. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

THE  INACTION  OF  THE  EXTRA  SESSION. 

The  President's  message  was  read  to  the  Houses  on  the 
afternoon  of  July  5  at  two  o'clock.^  Its  contents  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  made  pubHc  before  that  time.-  Neverthe- 
less, a  most  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  extra  session 
had  already  been  outlined  to  the  Senate  by  Senator  Henry  Wil- 
son of  Massachusetts,  who  had  been,  in  the  session  of  March, 
i86i,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  and  the 
Militia — the  leading  committee  in  time  of  war.  July  4,  even 
before  the  Senate  was  fully  organized  or  the  standing  commit- 
tees were  appointed.  Wilson  gave  notice  that  he  would  the 
next  day  ask  leave  to  introduce  six  bills,  the  titles  of  which 
he  read.  The  first  bill  was  entitled,  "A  bill  to  ratify  and  con- 
firm certain  acts  of  the  President  for  the  suppression  of  in- 
surrection and  rebellion."  The  others  made  provision  for 
drawing  out  the  military  strength  of  the  Union.^  The  Senate 
almost  immediately  adjourned. 


^Globe,  1st.  S.  37th  Cong.  pp.  11,  13;  N.  Y.  Daily  Tribune,  July  6. 

2  "The  President's  Message  suffers  sadly  in  style  and  diction  from  being 
transmitted  to  us  by  telegraph.  Some  of  the  more  obvious  blunders  we  have 
been  able  to  correct.  .  .  Had  private  copies  of  the  Message  been  dispatched 
by  mail  or  express  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  to  the  President's  most  trusted 
agent  or  friend  in  each  of  the  great  cities,  with  instructions  to  deliver  them 
to  each  daily  newspaper  only  upon  notice  by  telegraph  that  the  reading  In 
Congress  had  been  commenced,  his  most  important  document  would  have  ap- 
peared In  the  regular  evening  editions  of  yesterday's  journals.  .  .  "  Ed- 
itorial note  In  N.  Y.  Daily  Tribune  of  July  6,  1861.  See  also  N.  Y.  Herald 
and  N.   Y.  Times  of  same  date. 

2  The  titles  of  these  five  bills  were :  "A  bill  to  authorize  the  employment  of 
volunteers  to  aid  in  enforcing  the  laws  and  protecting  public  property ;  A  bill 
to  Increase  the  present  military  establishment  of  the  United  States ;  A  bill 
providing  for  the  better  organization  of  the  military  establishment;  A  bill  to 
promote  the  efficiency  of  the  Army ;  and  A  bill  for  the  organization  of  a  vol- 
unteer militia  force,  to  be  called  the  National  Guard  of  the  United  States." 
Globe,  1st.   S.  37th  Cong.  p.  2. 
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The  text  of  all  six  bills  seems  to  have  been  available  July  4/ 
"Bill  No.  1"  was  substantially  in  the  following  words: 

"A  Bill  to  Ratify  and  Confirm  certain  acts  of  the  President 
for  the  Suppression  of  Insurrection  and  Rebellion. 

"Whereas,  since  the  adjournment  of  the  last  Congress,  large 
combinations  of  men  assuming  to  act  in  the  name  and  on  be- 
half of  some  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  have  openly  set  at  de- 
fiance the  authority  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  have 
arrayed  themselves  in  hostility  against  the  Government, 
threatening  its  overthrow ;  and  whereas,  under  these  ex- 
igencies and  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  such  combinations 
and  suppressing  such  insurrection  and  rebellion  and  causing 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  be  executed  and  preserving 
the  Government,  the  President  has  called  forth  the  militia  of 
several  states,  and  large  numbers  of  such  militia,  in  obedience 
to  such  call,  are  now  in  the  service  of  the  United  States ; 
therefore 

"Be  it  enacted  .  .  .  That  all  the  acts  and  proceedings 
of  the  President  in  calling  into  the  service  of  the  United  States 
the  militia  of  the  several  States  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  and 
all  acts  and  proceedings  incident  thereto ;  and  all  acts  and 
proceedings  relating  to  the  operations  of  the  military  and 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  are  hereby  approved  and 
confirmed,  and  the  same  shall  be  legal  and  valid,  in  all  re- 
spects as  if  done  under  the  express  authority  of  Congress  pre- 
viously conferred. 

"Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  in  case  at  any  time 
hereafter,  during  the  recess  of  Congress,  similar  exigencies 
shall  arise,  by  reason  of  any  combination  to  resist  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  or  to  destroy  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  shall  have  authority  to  call  into  the 
service  of  the  United  States  such  military  and  naval  forces  as 


*The  Washinston  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald,  in  his  letter  of 
July  4,  which  was  puhlished  in  the  issue  of  .Tuly  G — no  paper  being  published 
.Inly  5 — gave  all  six  in  extoian.  A  comparison  of  his  texts,  so  published,  with 
those  considerable  portions  of  the  bills  which  appear  in  the  CongressionaX 
Globe,  during  the  course  of  the  debates  upon  them,  proves  the  substantial  ac- 
curacy  of   the   Herald  correspondent   on    this    occasion. 
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he  may  deem  necessary  to  suppress  insurrection  and  rebellion 
and  enforce  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States."" 

July  5  passed  without  any  sign  from  Senator  Wilson,  It 
was  the  day  on  which  the  President's  message  was  read.  The 
following  morning  he  introduced  his  six  bills.  The  first  bill, 
however,  had  in  the  interval  become  a  joint  resolution  (S.  No. 
1).  The  six  measures  were  read  twice  by  title  and  ordered  to 
be  printed."'^     The  joint  resolution  was  in  the  following  words: 

"Joint  resolution  (S.  No.  1)  to  approve  and  confirm  certain 
acts  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  for  suppressing  in- 
surrection and  rebellion." 

"Whereas,  since  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  on  the  4th 
day  of  March  last,  a  formidable  insurrection  in  certain  States 
of  this  Union  has  arrayed  itself  in  armed  hostility  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  constitutionally  administered ; 
and  whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States  did,  under  the 
extraordinary  exigencies  thus  presented,  exercise  certain  pow- 
ers and  adopt  certain  measures  for  the  preservation  of  this 
Government — that  is  to  say:  First,  He  did,  on  the  15th  day 
of  April  last,  issue  his  proclamation  calling  upon  the  several 
States  for  seventy-five  thousand  men  to  suppress  such  insur- 
rectionary combinations,  and  to  cause  the  laws  to  be  faithfully 
executed.  Secondly.  He  did,  on  the  19th  day  of  April  last, 
issue  a  proclamation  setting  on  foot  a  blockade  of  the  ports 
within  the  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Florida,  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Texas.  Thirdly.  He  did, 
on  the  27th  day  of  April  last,  issue  a  proclamation  establishing 
a  blockade  of  the  ports  within  the  States  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina.  Fourthly,  He  did,  by  order  of  the  2Tth  day  of 
April  last,  addressed  to  the  Commanding  General  of  the  Army 
of  the  United  States,  authorize  that  officer  to  suspend  the  writ 
of  habeas  dorptis  at  any  point  on  or  in  the  vicinity  of  any  mili- 
tary line  between  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  the  city  of 
Washington.  Fifthly.  He  did,  on  the  3d  day  of  May  last, 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States  forty-two  thousand  and  thirty-four  volunteers,  increas- 


»N.   Y.   Herald,  July   6,    ISCl.     See  also   l'hiladel|)liia  Kiiqiiircr,  July   8,    18G1. 
tJee  also  preceding  footnote. 

•Olobe,  lat  S.  S7th  Cong.  p.  IC. 
Ubid. 
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ing  the  regular  Army  by  the  addition  of  twenty-two  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fourteen  men,  and  the  Navy  by  an  addi- 
tion of  eighteen  thousand  seamen.  Sixthly.  He  did,  on  the 
10th  day  of  May  last,  issue  a  proclamation  authorizing  the 
commander  of  the  forces  of  the  United  States  on  the  coast  of 
Florida  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  if  necessary.  All 
of  which  proclamations  and  orders  have  been  submitted  to 
this  Congress.     Now,  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  .  .  .  That  all  of  the  extraordinary  acts, 
proclamations,  and  orders,  hereinbefore  mentioned,  be,  and  the 
same  are  hereby,  approved  and  declared  to  be  in  all  respects 
legal  and  valid,  to  the  same  intent,  and  with  the  same  effect 
as  if  they  had  been  issued  and  done  under  the  previous  ex- 
press authority  and  direction  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States."* 

The  six  measures  were  the  same  day  ordered  to  be  printed, 
and  after  the  standing  committees  were  appointed  they  were 
referred,  on  Wilson's  motion,  to  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  and  the  Militia,  of  which  he  had  been  re-appointed 
chairman.^  July  8,  Monday,  at  the  very  brief  open  session, 
Wilson,  for  the  committee,  reported  the  joint  resolution  with- 
out amendment  and  recommended  its  passage.  He  asked  for 
its  present  consideration  but  Polk's  objection,  under  the 
rules,  made  that  impossible.^" 

The  joint  resolution  was  the  response  proposed  by  Wilson 
to  that  portion  of  the  President's  message,  above  quoted,  in 
which  he  submitted  certain  specified  measures  to  the  better 
judgment  of  Congress.  The  message,  or  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  message,  caused  Wilson  unobtrusively  to  trans- 
form his  "Bill  No.  1"  into  the  joint  resolution. ^^     He  did  not 


"Globe,  1st  S.   :^7th  Cong.  p.  40. 

"Ibid.  pp.  17,  I'l.  The  members  of  tht  Committee  were  Wilson,  chairman, 
King,  Baker,  I^ane  of  Indiana  and  Lane  of  Kansas,  Republicans,  and  Rice  and 
Latham,  War  Democrats.  Ihid.,  p.  17 ;  Tribune  Almanac,  1861,  1862.  For 
Rice's  profession  of  faith  see  Olobe,  1st  S.  37th  Cong.  p.  242 ;  and  for  his 
idtntification  of  his  position  with  that  of  Latham,   il)id.  p.   217. 

>»/bi(7.  p.  21. 

"These  conclusions  rest  upon  this  foundation:  The  message  was  not  made 
public  until  July  .5  ;  there  is  a  close  correspondence — amounting  to  practical 
identity — between  the  recital  of  the  extraordinary  measures  in  the  message 
and  in  the  joint  resolution ;  above  all,  the  resolution  says :  "All  of  which 
proclamations  and  orders  have  been  submitted  to  this  Congress." 
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withdraw  the  "bill ;"  he  did  not  ask  leave  to  introduce  the 
resolution ;  he  obtained  leave  to  introduce  the  "bill"  and  intro- 
duced the  resolution  "in  pursuance  of  previous  notice. "^- 

The  most  striking  change  in  the  resolution  is  the  inclusion 
of  the  suspensions  of  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
among  the  extraordinary  measures.  The  absence  of  these 
from  the  "bill"  may  mean  that  Wilson  did  not  believe  that 
the  President  transcended  his  constitutional  powers  in  sus- 
pending the  habeas  corpus  or  that  Wilson  did  not  consider  it 
within  his  province,  as  prospective  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs  and  the  Militia,  to  include  them  in  a  mili- 
tary bill.  If  the  latter  is  the  correct  conclusion,  then  the 
President's  message  would  seem  to  have  caused  Wilson  to 
change  his  opinion. 

A  comparison  of  the  enacting  clause  of  the  "bill"  with  the 
corresponding  clause  of  the  resolution  reveals  another  import- 
ant alteration.  The  language  of  the  "bill" — "Be  it  enacted  .  .  . 
That  all  the  acts  and  proceedings  of  the  President  .  .  .  are 
hereby  approved  and  confirmed,  and  the  same  shall  be  le- 
gal and  valid,  in  all  respects  as  if  done  under  the  ex- 
press authority  of  Congress  previously  conferred" — is  clear. 
Manifestly  this  means  the  legalisation  of  that  which  might 
otherwise  be  held  to  lack  a  degree  of  legality.  The  words  of 
the  resolution — "Be  it  resolved  .  .  .  That  all  the  extra- 
ordinary acts,  proclamations  and  orders,  hereinbefore  men- 
tioned, be  and  the  same  are  hereby,  approved  and  declared  to 
be  in  all  respects  legal  and  valid,  to  the  same  intent,  and  with 
the  same  effect,  as  if  they  had  been  issued  and  done  under  the 
previous  express  authority  and  direction  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States" — are  not  clear  but  equivocal.  If  the  reso- 
lution had  ended  with  the  word  valid,  it  would  have  been  a 
declaration  of  the  President's  constitutional  right  to  do  what 
he  had  done;  what  follows  the  word  valid  makes  the  whole 
statement  obscure  and  suggests  that  the  resolution  was  meant 
to  legalize  the  illegal.  It  would  obviate  a  dilemma  if  the 
resolution   might  be  considered   as   declaratory   of  the   legality 


'-There  is   no   liint   in   any   of   tlie  debates   tliat   tlie   i-esolution   was  a   change 
ling. 
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of  extraordinary  acts  one,  two  and  three,  and  as  intended  to 
legalize  acts  four,  five  and  six.  But  this  is  not  possible ;  the 
section  commencing  "Be  it  resolved"  must  be  construed  as  a 
whole,  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  obscurity  of  this  portion  of  the  resolution  was  fully 
revealed  in  the  debates  upon  it.  Of  the  senators  who  ex- 
pressed themselves  clearly  on  the  question,  four  were  of  the 
opinion  that  it  was  a  declaration  of  legality.  John  Sherman's 
statement  may  be  given  as  typical :  "I  approve  the  action  of 
the  President.  I  believe  the  President  did  right.  He  did 
precisely  what  I  would  have  done  if  I  had  been  in  his  place — 
no  more,  no  less  .  .  .  but  I  cannot  here,  in  my  place, 
under  oath,  declare  that  it  was  strictly  legal,  and  in  conso- 
nance with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution.  I  shall  there- 
fore be  compelled  to  vote  against  the  resolution."^" 

Twelve  of  the  senators,  including  Wilson,  expressed  the 
view  that  the  clause  meant  legalization  of  the  acts  of  the 
President.  Howe  stated  the  view  explicitly  when  he  said : 
"The  resolution  does  not  affirm  that  they  were  legal ;  that 
they  were  sanctioned  by  the  legislative  power  of  the  United 
States;  but  it  declares  that  they  shall  be^*  as  legal  and  valid 
as  if  they  had  had  the  previous  express  authority  and  direc- 
tion of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"I  want  to  say  further,  Mr.  President,  that  there  may  be 
no  sort  of  mistake  about  the  position  I  occupy,  that  my  ad- 
miration of  them  is  proportioned  exactly,  mathematically,  to 
tlie  extent  that  they  were  violations  of  the  existing  law."^' 
Wilson,  in  discussing  the  resolution,  which  he  said  was  "plain 
and  simple  to  the  comprehension  of  every  man,"  asked  that 
"the  vote  shall  be  taken  on  merely  legalizing  the  action  of  the 
past."^** 

The   ambiguity   of   the   final   clause   of   the   resolution   is   es- 


^■'OJohe,  1st  S.  87th  Cong.  p.  S9r,.  The  three  others  were  Bayard  (ihid. 
Appendix,  p.  14),  Carlile  {ihiil.  p.  3.19)  and  Lane  of  Indiana  {ihid.  pp.  142-143), 

'*The   resolution    does   not   say    "shall   be." 

^^Globe,  1st  S.  S"th  Cong.   p.   30.".. 

^"Ibiit.  pp.  41,  42.  The  ten  other  senators  who  held  this  Interpretation 
were:  Breckenridge  (ibid.  p.  142.),  Clark  {ibid.  p.  41),  Fessenden  {ibid  p.  46), 
Hale  {ibid.  p.  41).  King  {ibid.  p.  46),  Morrill  {ibid.  p.  302),  Pearce  {ibid.  p. 
335),  Polk  (ibid.  p.  47),  Powell    {ibid.  p.  68)  and  Trumbull   {ibid.  p.  392).     la 
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tablished  out  of  the  mouths  of  United  States  senators.^'  It  is 
difficult  to  avoid  connecting  the  ambiguity  with  the  presence 
in  the  joint  resolution  of  the  sections  reciting  the  President's 
suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus.  The  ambiguity  and  the 
suspension  entered  the  resolution  together ;  they  may  be  said 
to  have  left  it  together.  For  when,  toward  the  close  of  the 
extra  session,  the  fate  of  the  resolution  was  sealed  and  Wil- 
son re-introduced  his  old  "Bill  No.  1"  in  a  new  form,  its  en- 
acting clause  was  again  unequivocal.  As  has  been  shown, 
the  ambiguity  served  in  a  way  to  support  or  leave  standing 
the  President's  claim  constitutionally  to  suspend  the  privi- 
lege of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  In  view  of  subsequent 
cases  of  a  similar  nature,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  suspicion 
that  the    ambiguity  was  designed  for  this  very  purpose. 

The  prospects  of  the  joint  resolution  were  good.  It  was 
the  first  measure  presented  to  the  Senate.  It  was  given  pre- 
cedence over  the  five  military  bills  which  were  the  basis  of 
the  work  of  the  Senate  for  the  session.  It  Vv^as  introduced  by 
the  leading  Republican,  the  chairman  of  the  leading  commit- 
tee. It  was  reported  favorably  by  this  committee,  July  8, 
without  amendment  and  with  only  one  mildly  dissenting 
voice. ^^  July  10 — the  earliest  possible  day^" — the  resolution 
came  before  the  Senate  as  the  first  business  on  the  calendar. 
The  speeches  of  that  day  showed  a  determination  on  the  part 
of  Wilson  and  his  supporters  to  hurry  the  resolution  through. 


most  cases  several  references  might  be  given,  but  these  are  the  clearest.  Trum- 
bull wavered  somewhat  in  expressing  himself  on  the  point,  but  the  context, 
p.  392,  justifies  his  inclusion  here. 

Eight  senators  construed  the  resolution  as  a  declaration  of  commendation — 
waiving,  to  all  intents,  the  question  whether  it  was  meant  to  legalize  or  as- 
sert legality.  These  were:  Browning  (ibid.  p.  188),  Johnson  (ibid.  pp. 
289-290),  Kennedy  (ibid.  p.  42),  liatham  (ibid.  Appendix,  p.  19),  JMcDougall 
(ibid.  p.  340),  Saulsbury   (ibid.  p.  442)   and  Thomson    (ibid.  p.  395). 

"August  6,  18t!l,  the  last  day  of  the  session,  when  the  resolution  had  no 
chance  of  passing,  and  when  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  amend  it,  Wilson  of- 
fered to  change  the  last  clause  to  read,  "Be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  ap- 
proved, and  in  all  respects  legalized  and  made  valid,"  adding  significantly.  "I 
believe  this  expresses  the  idea  more  fully  and  more  completely.  Globe,  1st  S. 
37th   Cong.    p.   4.52  and   passim. 

'*  I^atham's.      Ibid.    p.    41. 

"The  resolution  had  to  lie  over  from  July  8  to  July  9,  under  the  rules. 
July  9  was  devoted  to  eulogies  of  the  late  Senator  Douglas. 
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Despatch  breathes  through  their  words  as  reported  m  the 
Globe,  and  the  imminence  of  the  passage  of  the  resohition  was 
recognized  on  all  sides. -°  The  resolution  was  amended  by 
the  addition  of  the  words,  "provided  that  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  a  permanent  increase  of 
the  Amiy  or  Navy,"  Latham's  motion  to  strike  out  the  sec- 
tions relating  to  habeas  corpus  was  rejected,  and  the  resolution 
was  read  a  third  time  and  placed  upon  its  passage."^  At  this 
point  Polk  intervened  with  a  demand  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and 
ihese  granted,  he  made  a  speech  against  the  resolution.^-  After 
talking  at  considerable  length  he  expressed  a  wish  to  con- 
clude his  speech  the  following  day,  and  in  this  was  supported 
by  Powell,  but  the  Senate  refused  to  adjourn.  Polk  therefore 
resumed  the  floor,  whereupon  Wilson,  after  consultation  with 
one  or  two  senators,  announced  his  will:  "I  propose  to  let 
this  resolution  go  over  until  to-morrow  morning,  with  the 
understanding  that  we  shall  now  take  up  the  volunteer  bill." 
This  proposition  was  at  once  agreed  to.-'' 

July  11  the  resolution  almost  monopolized  the  attention  of 
the  Senate.  Polk  concluded  his  speech,  at  length,  and  Powell 
continued  in  the  same  strain,  at  greater  length.-*  When  the 
latter  had  ended  Breckinridge  and  Bayard  indicated  their  in- 
tention to  continue  the  debate  for  the  oj^position.  and  again 
Wilson  gave  the  word,  with  apparently  increasing  willing- 
ness :  "I  propose,  if  the  Senators  desire  to  speak  on  this 
question — and    I   suppose   they   do — to   let    the   pending   resolu- 


="" Kennedy,  Unionist,  opened  his  remarks  by  saying:  "Mr.  President,  I  de- 
sire to  say  one  word  before  the  vote  is  taken  on  this  extraordinary  measurt." 
Globe,  1st  S.  37th  Cong.  p.  42.  King.  Republican,  said,  apropos  of  an  amend- 
ment :  "I  offered  this  proposition  without  any  intention  to  delay  the  Senate 
five  minutes  .  .  .  However  I  will  not  continue  this  debate  so  as  to  pro- 
tract the  time  ;  I  prefer  voting."  Ibid.  pp.  42-43.  Wilson,  in  opposing  Polk's 
request  for  one  day's  postponement,  remarked  :  "I  hope,  therefore,  that  the 
Senator  will  not  ask  us  to  lay  this  resolution  aside  at  this  time,  and  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  continue  the  consideration  of  it  until  it  is  ready  to  vote 
upon  it."  Ibid.  p.  41.  And  see  other  similar  expressions,  ibid.  pp.  41-43. 
Lord  Lyons,  the  British  ambassador,  wrote  Lord  Russell,  July  14 :  "It  is 
thought  that  the  Resolution  will  pass  both  Houses  without  any  material  alter- 
ation." North  America  No.  1  [British  Blue  Book],  presented  to  Parliament 
18«2,  p.   57. 

^^aiobe,  1st  S.  37th  Cong.  p.  47. 

"/bid.  pp.   47-49. 

^Ibid.  pp.   49-yO. 

^'' Globe,  1st  S.  37th  Cong.  p.   7L 
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tion  go  over  until  to-morrow,  and  we  can  go  on  to-day  with 
another  bill  containing  practical  measures."  The  Senate 
agreed.-^ 

July  13  passed  without  a  reference  to  the  resolution.  July 
13  no  word  was  spoken  concerning  it.  July  15,  Monday,  it 
was  Breckinridge,  the  leading  Democrat,  and  not  Wilson, 
the  Republican,  who  broke  the  silence  with  a  request  to  have 
the  resolution  taken  up  and  made  the  special  order  for  the 
next  day.-**  Thereafter  the  discussion  of  the  resolution  con- 
tinued, but  in  a  desultory  fashion,  long  speeches  being  made 
from  time  to  time,  without  haste  or  compression.^"  It  was 
obvious  that  the  Republicans  were,  by  this  time,  in  no  hurry 
to  pass  the  resolution. 

July  17,  1861,  Trumbull  furnished  fresh  fuel  for  the  debate 
by  introducing  a  bill  authorizing  the  suspension  of  the  habeas 
corpus.  Some  such  measure  he  regarded  as  a  necessary  com- 
plement to  the  resolution.  "1  am  not  disposed,"  he  said,  a 
few  days  later,  "to  say  that  the  Administration  has  unlimited 
power  and  can  do  \vhat  it  pleases  after  Congress  meets.  I 
am  willing  to  excuse  it  .  .  .  and  to  sustain  it  .  .  . 
but  if  you  propose  to  pass  a  resolution  approving  the  exercise 
of  powers  for  which  you  may  be  unable  to  find  in  strict  law 
the  warrant  and  then  refuse  to  grant  by  law  the  authority  to 
do  what  is  necessary  to  be  done,  it  seems  to  me  it  will  be  a 
very  strange  proceeding.  I  think  we  had  better  let  this  reso- 
lution lie  until  we  dispose  of  the  bill.     .     .     .     "-^ 

Trumbull's  bill  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  of 
which  he  was  chairman,  and  w^as  ordered  to  be  printed.-* 
July  26  the  committee   reported   it  with  an  amendment  in  the 


^Olobc,    ]st   S.    37th   Cong.    p.    71. 

■-"^  Ihid.   p.    127. 

"'.Johnson,  Tenncsseo.  f;ot  successive  postponements  from  .Tuly  20  to  .Tul.v  27, 
and  during  the  interval  the  debate  was  at  a  standstill.  Ibid.  pp.  217,  220, 
237,  27(!.  .July  2(5  be  said:  "If  the  Senate  is  anxious  to  have  action  upon  It 
[the  resolution)  at  once,  I  have  no  objection  to  their  taking  a  vote  upon  it 
now,  and  what  little  I  have  to  say  I  can  say  upon  some  other  proposition.'' 
The  Oluhe  at  this  point  reads:  "Several  Senators.  We  have  no  objection  to 
Its  going  over."     Ibid.  p.  276. 

''J bid.   p.   ;{y2. 

"J bid.  p.   167. 
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form  of  a  substitute  bill  (S.  No.  33). ^^  This  bill  authorized 
the  Commanding  General  and  the  commanders  of  military 
departments  and  districts  "within  their  several  commands 
and  within  States,  Territories  or  districts  of  country  which 
may  have  been,  or  shall  hereafter  be  declared  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  be  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  or  in 
actual  rebellion"  to  declare  by  proclamation  such  territory  or 
any  part  thereof  "in  a  state  of  insurrection  and  war."  Section 
4  suspended  the  operation  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  within 
such  territory:  "That  from  and  after  the  publication  of  the 
proclamation  heretofore  mentioned,  the  operation  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  shall  be  so  far  suspended  that  no  military  of- 
ficer shall  be  compelled  to  return  the  body  of  any  person  or 
persons  detained  by  him  by  military  authority;  but  upon  the 
certificate,  under  oath,  by  the  officer  having  charge  of  any  one 
so  detained,  that  such  person  is  detained  by  him  as  a  prisoner 
under  military  authority,  further  proceedings,  under  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus,  shall  be  dismissed  by  the  judge  or  court  hav- 
ing issued  the  said  writ."  Section  8  empowered  the  military 
commander  over  such  territory  to  administer  a  specified  oath 
of  allegiance  to  persons  suspected  of  disloyalty.  Refusal  to 
take  such  oath  should  involve  the  detention  of  the  suspected 
persons  as  prisoners  "until  the  restoration  of  quiet  and  peace 
in  the  locality  where  such  arrests"  had  been  made,  and  any- 
one taking  the  oath  who  should  afterwards  be  found  in  arms 
against  the  Government  or  aiding  and  abetting  its  enemies 
should  be  liable  to  the  punishment  of  death  at  the  hands  of  a 
court-martial.  Section  10  directed  the  Commanding  General 
or  departmental  or  district  commander  to  recall,  publicly,  the 
declaration  of  the  state  of  insurrection  and  war,  whenever  the 
necessity  therefor  had  ceased.  The  other  sections  made  pro- 
vision for  the  government  of  such  territory  and  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  army  therein.^^ 

This  bill  was  manifestly  of  much  potential  import.     It  would 
apply   to  troubled  Union   territory,   and   to   territory  recon- 


^Qlohe,  1st  S.  37th  Cong.,  p.  275. 

^  "A    bill    to    suppress    insurrection    and    sedition    and    for    other    purposes. 
Ihid.  pp.  336-337, 
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quered  from  the  Confederates.  It  was  the  latter  aspect  of  the 
measure  which  secured  most  attention  and  most  favor  for  the 
bill  in  the  Senate.^-  But  it  was  also  recognized  that  the  bill 
would  be  applicable  to  sections  of  the  Union  untouched  by 
war.  Breckinridge,  whose  zeal  in  opposition  was  marked, 
declared  it  a  bill  "which  abolishes,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Executive  and  of  his  military  subordinates,  not  only  the  right 
to  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  be- 
fore civil  tribunals  for  crimes  committed  by  citizens,  but  it 
absolutely  abolishes,  at  his  discretion,  all  State  governments, 
all  the  judicial,  executive,  and  legislative  functions  of  State 
governments,  and  authorizes  subordinate  military  command- 
ers to  substitute  rules  and  regulations  at  their  will  for  the 
laws  of  the  different  Commonwealths  of  this  Union,  and  prac- 
tically would  operate  as  hardly  upon  the  non-seceded  as  upon 
the  seceded  States. "^^  Trumbull,  in  immediate  reply,  said: 
"The  Senator  from  Kentucky  thinks  that  this  bill  allows  the 
military  authorities  great  power  to  arrest  men.  Are  they  not 
arrested  now?  Are  not  men  arrested  in  the  city  of  Baltimore 
and  already  in  confinement?  .  .  .  Are  they  not  arrested 
in  my  State  ?"^* 

The  bill,  coming  up  for  discussion  for  the  first  time  July  30, 
had  little  chance  in  the  Senate.  It  was  imperfect.  Trumbull 
admitted  the  fact,  although  he  asserted  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  Senate  to  perfect  the  bill,  inasmuch  as  the  Legislature 
should  enable  the  military  authorities  to  do  lawfully  that 
which  was  needful  to  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.^^ 
Others  said  that  the  bill  was  too  important  to  be  rushed 
through  hurriedly.^®  The  members  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee were  of  every  shade  of  opinion,^"  as  were  the  senators  as 
a  whole.     On  a  test  vote,  taken  August  2,  Bill  No.  33  had  to 


^Olohe,  1st  S.   37th  Cong.   pp.   337-393,   especially  372,   373. 
83  7birf.   p.    372. 
"Ybid.  p.  373. 

»«Harris,  for  example.  He  summed  np  by  alleging  tbat  the  temper  of  the 
Senate  and  the  temperature  of  the  weather  were  against  it.     Ihid.  p.  372. 

•'The  members  were  Trumbull,  Foster,  Ten  Eyek,  Cowan,  Harris,  Bayard, 
and  Powell.     Senate  Journal,  1st  S.  37th  Cong.  p.  21. 
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give  way  to  the  joint  resolution,  28  votes  to  11.     It  was  ob- 
vious that  the  bill  was  disposed  of  for  the  session."^ 

It  was  soon  made  manifest  that  the  victory  of  the  joint 
resolution  was  an  empty  one,  and  that  its  chance  of  success 
Avas  also  gone.  Immediately  after  the  defeat  of  the  bill  Doo- 
little  moved  to  refer  the  resolution  to  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee.^'' The  Democrats,  who  had  for  days  been  exhibiting 
marked  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  resolution,  recognized 
the  significance  of  Doolittle's  motion  and  Breckinridge 
taunted  the  Republicans  with  wishing  to  consign  the  resolu- 
tion to  the  dungeons  of  a  committee  room."*"  The  Senate  re- 
jected Doolittle's  motion  by  a  vote  of  23  to  17.  Analysis  of 
the  vote  shows  that  it  was  the  Democrats  who  kept  the  reso- 
lution before  the  Senate.''^  They  had  divined  the  divided 
counsels  of  the  majority.  The  resolution  was  debated  further 
the  same  day  but  was  presently  pushed  aside  for  other  busi- 
ness and  finally  on  Wilson's  motion  the  Senate  went  into  ex- 
ecutive session.*- 

Monday,  August  5,*^  Wilson  introduced  a  bill  to  legalize  a 
portion  of  the  measures  enumerated  in  the  joint  resolution. 
This  is  obviously  the  first  part  of  "Bill  No.  1"  in  a  new  garb. 
The  bill  was  as  follows :  "Be  it  enacted,  &c.,  That  all  the 
acts,  proclamations,  and  orders  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  after  the  4th  of  March.  1861,  respecting  the  Army  and 
Navy  of  the  United  States,  and  calling  out,  or  relating  to  the 
militia  or  volunteers  from  the  States,  are  hereby  approved, 
and  in  all  respects  legalized  and  made  valid,  to  the  same  in- 
tent and  with  the  same  effect  as  if  they  had  been  [issued  and] 
done    under    the    previous    express    authority    and    direction    of 


^Olo})e,  1st  S.  37th  Cong.  p.  393.  The  yeas  and  nays  show  that  not  one  Demo- 
crat and  that  only  two  members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  stood  by  Trum- 
bull on  this  vote.     Ibitl. 

*"For  this  and  other  jibes,  see  iUd.  pp.  392,   393,    452. 

«Only  two  of  the  17  were  Democrats  and  these  were  War  Democrats;  eight 
of  the  23  were  out-and-out  Democrats,  one  was  a  War  Democrat  and  two  were 
Unionists.     Ihid.   p.    393. 

*^lMd.  p.  406. 

*^No  mention  of  the  joint  resolution,  August  3. 
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the  Congress  of  the  United  States."**  Considerations  of  Sen- 
ate procedure  made  it  advisable  to  tack  this  measure  to  a 
bill  increasing  the  pay  of  the  troops,  and  the  amended  bill 
passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  37  to  5.*^  In  the  House,  a 
motion  to  strike  out  this  amendment  failed  by  a  vote  of  19 
to  74.46  The  bill  (S.  No.  72)  approved  by  the  President, 
August  6,  contains  this  legalizing  section  in  the  words  in 
which  it  was  presented  by  Wilson.*'^ 

The  legalizing  section  was  framed,  it  was  said,  to  meet  the 
technical  objections  of  three-year  volunteers  who  saw  a  loop- 
hole of  escape  from  the  army  in  the  circumstance  that  the 
President  had  exceeded  his  authority  in  calling  them  into  the 
service  of  the  United  States.**  But  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
phraseology  of  the  section  was  such  that  it  might  be  used  to 
cover  more  than  the  special  difficulty.  It  could  and  did  serve 
as  the  basis  for  general  assertions  that  Congress  approved  the 
extraordinary  acts  of  the  President.  "Both  Houses,"  said  the 
New  York  Daily  Tribune  of  August  6,  "yesterday  passed  re- 
solves formally  approving  the  acts  of  the  President  for  the 
salvation  of  the  Republic.  Good."  In  a  similar  vein  Senator 
Grimes  wrote  to  an  Iowa  correspondent  who  was  alive  to  the 
importance  of  the  point  as  a  campaign  issue :  "This  section 
ratifies  and  confirms,  to  the  fullest  possible  extent,  all  the  acts 
of  the  President  that  needed  or  that  were  susceptible  of  ratifi- 
cation. .  .  So  far  as  I  am  informed,  I  believe  it  was  all 
the  confirmation  of  the  acts  of  the  President  that  he  either  ex- 
pected or  desired."*^ 

The  passage  of  this  legalizing  amendment  was  on  the  face 
of  things  an  act  of  salvage  upon  the  wrecked  joint  resolu- 


**Qlohe,  1st  S.  37th  Cong.  p.  442. 

*''lhid.  pp.  44:i-443. 

"yojri.  p.  449. 

<^Sefc  section  3  of  Chapter  LXIII  of  the  Acts  of  the  37th  Congress.  The 
amended  bill  (S.  No.  GO)  after  passing  both  Houses  was  laid  upon  the  Senate's 
table  and  a  new  bill  (S.  No.  72)  was  substituted,  amended  and  passed  in  both 
Houses  and  finally  received  the  President's  signature. 

"See  Fessenden's  explanation,  Globe,  1st  S.  37th  Cong.  p.  442. 

"Salter's  Grimes,  pp.  150-152.  Letter  referred  to  in  Khodes,  vol.  Ill,  p. 
439. 
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tion.''**  Nevertheless  Wilson  announced  shortly  after  the 
opening  of  the  Senate,  August  6,  that  he  proposed  to  take  up 
the  joint  resolution  and  wanted  it  brought  to  a  vote.^^  What- 
ever his  motives,  whatever  his  expectations  of  success,  he  did, 
on  the  last  da}^  of  the  session,  make  a  gallant  effort  to  get  a 
final  vote  upon  it.  He  offered  to  remove  all  ambiguity  from 
the  enacting  clause ;"  he  offered  to  modify  the  section  on  the 
blockades.  It  was  all  in  vain.  The  effort  served  merely  to 
enable  leading  Republicans  to  exhibit  a  belated  and  suspicious 
enthusiasm  for  a  measure  which  had  no  chance  of  passing  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  to  show  the  confidence  of  the  Democrats 
that  the  Republicans  would  not  allow  it  to  come  to  a  vote, 
and  to  give  each  party  an  opportunity  to  throw  UfK)n  the 
other  the  responsibility  for  its  failure.^^  There  was  a  touch 
of  poetic  vengeance  in  the  final  supersession  of  the  resolution, 
for  it  was  Trumbull,  the  virtual  author  of  Bill  No.  33,  who 
stood  in  the  way — however  needlessly — at  the  very  end,  and 
refused  to  allow  the  resolution  to  come  to  a  vote.^* 

The  responsibility  for  the  failure  of  the  resolution  to  pass 
the  Senate  must  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Republican  ma- 
jority. If  they  had  continued  of  the  same  mind  they  were 
July  10,  the  ambiguity  of  the  enacting  clause  would  not  have 
been  a  stumbling  block.^^     The   ambiguity  was  pointed  out 


""Sherman  said,  August  5 :  "I  am  very  glad  this  proposition  has  come  up 
In  this  way,  and  I  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  if  this  hill  is  passed,  the 
other  joint  resolution  will  not  he  called  up."  Gloie,  1st  S.  37th  Cong.  p.  442. 
See  also  Saulsbury's  statement,  ihid.  Certainly,  if  the  joint  resolution  meant 
legalization  and  were  to  become  law,  this  legalizing  amendment  would  be 
supererogatory. 

"//)td.  p.  451.     And  see  his  response  to  Breckinridge's  jibe,  ibid.  p.  442. 

'2  See  above,   p.   229,  footnote. 

''3  Globe,  1st  S.  37th  Cong.  pp.  451-453. 

^Ibid.  p.  453. 

^^  The  ambiguity  of  the  enacting  clause  served  as  a  good  excuse  for  senators 
who  felt  it  necessary,  at  a  later  time,  to  justify  the  failure  of  the  resolution. 
Senator  Grimes  wrote,  in  his  letter  of  September  16,  1861 :  "There  may  be 
some  who  honestly  believe  that  the  Senate  refused  to  support  the  President 
because  of  their  failure  to  pass  certain  resolutions  presented  by  Mr.  Wilson, 
»f  Massachusetts.  The  facts  in  regard  to  those  resolutions  were  these:  They 
were  introduced  at  an  early  day  in  the  session,  and  were  put  aside  from  day 
to  day  to  make  room  for  what  was  considered  more  Important  business,  until 
just  at  the  close  of  the  session,  when  they  had  reached  that  stage  in  parlia- 
mentary proceedings  when  it  was  impossible  to  amend  them  without  parlia- 
mentary consent,  and  that  could  not  be  obtained.  The  objection  urged  by  some 
gentlemen  against  them  as  they  stood  without  amendment  was,  that  they  were 
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at  an  early  day.  and  yet  no  motion  to  remove  it  was  ever 
made  in  the  Senate  until  the  last  day  of  the  session,  when  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  required  unanimous  consent.  That  of  it- 
self, considering  that  the  resolution  was  in  the  control  of  the 
majority  for  weeks,  demonstrates  almost  conclusively  that  the 
Republicans  in  the  Senate  had  lost  interest  either  in  legaliz- 
ing, or  recognizing  the  legality  of,  the  President's  suspension 
of  the  habeas  corpus. 

The  change  of  attitude  toward  the  resolution  on  the  part 
of  the  supporters  of  the  Administration  took  place  immedi- 
ately after  July  10.  It  came  so  swiftly  that  it  is  difficult  to 
escape  the  impression  that  the  volte  face  was  due  to  sudden 
and  pow^erful  pressure.  In  the  absence  of  any  direct  evidence 
of  the  employment  of  this  pressure  it  is  safe  to  fall  back  upon 
the  general  and  obvious  conclusion  that  the  Republican  sen- 
ators and  their  allies  while  as  a  whole  approving  of  the  sus- 
pension by  the  President  were  unwilling  to  place  themselves 


improperly  drawn  .  .  .  and  declared  that  the  acts  of  the  President 
were  legal  and  valid  when  performed,  whereas  as  they  insisted,  they  ought 
to  have  declared  that  those  acts  should  he  legal  and  valid  as  though  done 
under    the   sanction    of    law. 

"It  was  simply  on  account  of  this  objection  in  the  minds  of  a  few  Senators 
that  the  resolutions  which  it  was  impossible  to  amend  were  dropped,  and  the 
substance   of    them    incorporated    into    a    law  .      ."     Salter's    Grimes,    pp. 

150-152. 

John  Sherman,  in  a  letter  to  the  Cincinnali  Gazette,  printed  in  the  New 
York  Daily  Tribune  of  August  23,  1861,  elaborated  the  same  idea.  "It  is  true 
I  did  not  vote  for  Senator  Wilson's  resolution.  No  vote  by  yeas  and  nays 
was  taken  upon  it.  I  would  have  voted  against  it.  and  I  am  well  satisfied 
a  majority  of  the  Republican  Senators  would  have  voted  likewise.  But  it 
was  not  for  the  reason  you  state.  All  the  Republican  and  several  of  the 
Democratic  Senators  cordially  approved  and  justified  the  acts  of  the  Presi- 
dent  in    Baltimore,   and    so   declared   and   voted. 

"Senator  Wilson's  resolution  declared  that  the  President's  orders  increas- 
ing the  regular  army  and  suspending  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  were  legal 
and  valid ;  in  other  words,  were  among  the  powers  delegated  to  the  Pres- 
ident by  the  Constitution  .  .  .  The  legal  power  to  suspend  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  has  been  recently  claimed  for  the  President. 
While  I  approved  and  justified  the  acts  of  the  President,  I  could  not  say 
with  Senator  Wilson  that  they  were  strictly  legal  or  within  the  delegated 
powers.  There  are  times  when  our  Executive  officer  must  anticipate  the 
action  of  Congress,  but  in  such  a  case  he  assumes  the  hazard  of  a  'Bill  of 
Impeachment,'  or  a  'Bill  of  Indemnity.'  The  President  merely  assumed  this 
hazard,  and  in  the  vacancy  of  Congress  wisely  assumed  a  power  not  dele- 
gated to  him  by  the  Constitution.  He  places  his  own  justification  in  his  mes- 
sage on  the  ground  of  public  necessity,  and  on  this  ground  his  acts  have 
been  approved,  justified  and  legalized  l}y  Congri'ss."  Note  again  the  use  made 
of  section  3  of  chapter  LXIII. 
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formally  upon  record  as  authorizing  it  or  as  declaring  its 
legality.  The  former  course  might  have  embarrassed  the  Ex- 
ecutive;^*^ the  latter,  themselves."^^ 

It  would  indeed  be  worth  while  to  determine  just  why  Con- 
g'ress,  in  the  extra  session,  took  no  action  on  the  habeas  cor- 
pus question.  The  important  thing,  however,  is  established — 
that  it  took  no  action.  The  President  had  suspended  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  writ  on  his  own  authority ;  he  had  asserted  his 
constitutional  right,  under  the  given  circumstances,  so  to  do ; 
he  had,  nevertheless,  in  deference  to  the  older  interpretation 
of  the  habeas  corpus  clause  of  the  Constitution,  submitted 
the  question  of  the  expediency  of  congressional  action  to  the 
"better  judgment  of  Congress.''  Congress,  at  the  ideal  time 
for  asserting  its  rights,  refrained  from  interfering  and  left 
the  President's  claim  unchallenged.  Another  question  sug- 
gests itself:  How  long  must  Congress  acquiesce  in  order  to 
perfect  the  President's  title  to  suspend  ?^^ 


*"  The  Grimes  letter  puts  it  in  this  way :  "It  must  be  apparent,  I  think, 
to  everyone  who  will  reflect  upon  the  subject,  that  to  have  attempted  such 
confirmation  [i.  e.,  to  have  passed  the  resolution]  would  be  to  Inferentially 
admit  that,  as  comnianrler-in-ehief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  had  no  power  to  suspend  the  operation  of  that  writ 
without  congressional  authority.  Very  few,  if  any,  loyal  members  of  Congress 
were  willing  to  admit  that.  They  did  not  doubt  but  that  he  had  complete 
power  in  the  premises,  and  they  chose  to  leave  him  to  exercise  his  authority 
under  the  constitution  according  to  his  own  judgment.  Loc.  cit.  Cf.  the 
equally  emphatic  opposite  view  of  Slierman.  above,  p.  2?,1,  footnote. 

=*' Breckinridge,  for  example,  said,  August  2:  "My  deliberate  judgment  is, 
that  in  some  mode  the  Senate  will  avoid  putting  Itself  on  record  in  favor  of 
the  principles  contained  in  this  resolution.  .  ."  Glohe,  1st  S.  37th  Cong, 
p.  392.  Doolittle  denied  any  intention  "to  recoil  from  the  responsibility  of 
approving   tlie   acts  of   the  Administration."     Ibid,  p.    452. 

^"Lord  John  Russell,  an  acute  observer,  was  interrogated  In  the  House  of 
Lords,  February  10,  1.SG2.  on  the  subject  of  the  political  arrests  in  the  United 
States.  In  his  interesting  reply,  he  said,  inter  alia :  "The  question  itself 
was  brought  before  Congress  and  a  resolution  was  proposed  that  there  should 
be  no  arbitrary  arrests  except  with  the  sanction  of  Congress.  But  it  was 
contended  that  it  was  part  of  the  prerogative  of  the  President,  and  a  large 
majority  decided  that  the  question  should  not  be  discussed  and  thereby  left 
the  I'resident  to  act  for  himself."  See  the  whole  extract  from  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  British   Parliament,    115   War  Records,  pp.   213-216. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  INACTION  OF  THE  SECOND  SESSION. 

The  unwillingness  displayed  by  Congress  in  the  extra  ses- 
sion to  take  positive  action  on  the  vexed  problem  of  habeas 
corpus  continued  throughout  the  ensuing  long  session.  There 
was  not  more  than  a  tithe  of  the  interest  shown  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1861,  and  the  only  bill  which  saw  the  light  under  aus- 
pices at  all  favorable  was  kept  back  from  consideration  of 
either  House  until  July  7,  1863,  when  the  end  of  the  session 
was  in  plain  view.^ 

This  bill  (House  No.  362)  was  framed  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  March  13,  1862,  Mr.  May,  for  the 
committee,    reported    "a  bill  to    provide   for  the  discharge    of 


'The  haheas  corpus  material  of  the  session,  outside  of  the  bill  in  question, 
is  slight.  In  the  House  I'endleton  offered  a  resolution.  December  10,  declar- 
ing that  Congress  alone  has  power  to  suspend.  It  was  laid  on  the  table,  108 
to  26.  Globe.  2d  S.  .STth  Cong.  pp.  40-4.j.  Vallandigham,  December  2?>.  in- 
troduced a  personal  liberty  bill,  to  imprison  the  President  for  two  years 
should  he  make  any  more  arbitrary  arrests.  It  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  slept  the  long  sleep.  Ihid.  pp.  167,  2070.  In  the  Senate 
Trumbull  offered  a  resolution,  Deceml)er  12,  asking  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
report,  inter  alia,  under  what  law  he  made  arrests  in  loyal  States.  The  reso- 
lution was  referred,  against  Trumbull's  will,  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Ibid.  pp.  60,  90-98.  Senator  King's  resolution  of  December  23  favoring  the 
prosecution  of  State  prisoners  in  the  courts  went  without  debate  to  the  same 
committee.  Ibid.  pp.  161,  17r>.  Powell's  i-esolution  of  April  21.  1802.  ask- 
ing detailed  information  concerning  Kentucky  arrests  met  considerable  op- 
position, but  after  its  language  had  been  made  very  respectful  it  was  allowed 
to  go  through.  Ibid.  pp.  17.32,  211.'',,  2.39.3  and  pa.'^.viu.  January  21.  1802. 
Bill  No.  0.3  of  the  extra  session  was  taken  up  and  recommitted  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  Ibid.  pp.  115,  409.  May  5  Carlile  introduced  a  bill  to 
regulate  arbitrary  arrests.  It  went  promptly  to  the  same  committee.  Ibid. 
p.  19.35.  July  12  the  Judiciary  Committee  reported  bark  the  King  a;id  Trum- 
bull resolutions  and  was  discharged.  Ibid.  p.  ,3271.  July  11  and  12  it  re- 
ported back  P.ill  No.  .33  and  Carlile's  bill  and  recommended  their  indefinite 
postponement.  Ibid.  pp.  .3245,  3271.  (On  the  latter  date  the  committee  re- 
ported back  House  P.ill  No.  3G2  favorably.)  Shellabarger's  long  speech  of 
May  12,  in  House  Committee  of  the  Whole,  defending  suspension  by  the 
President,  completes  the  catalogue.     Ibid.  pp.  2069-2074. 
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State  prisoners  and  others,  and  to  avithorize  judges  of  the 
United  States  courts  to  take  bail  or  recognizances  to  secure 
the  trial  of  the  same ;  which  was  read  a  first  and  second  time, 
recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed.-  July  7,  1862,  the  committee,  through  Bing- 
ham, reported  with  amendments  the  bill  it  had  originally  re- 
ported almost  three  months  before.^  The  first  section  of  the 
amended  bill  provided  for  the  discharge  on  terms,  by  the  fed- 
eral courts,  of  political  prisoners  who  should  not  have  been 
indicted  or  presented  by  a  grand  jury  attending  said  courts; 
the  second  section  required  the  courts  to  discharge  upon  bail 
or  recognizance  political  prisoners  who  should  have  been  in- 
dicted or  presented  as  aforesaid,  provided  that  the  laws  en- 
titled them  to  liberation  on  bail  or  recognizance.  The  third 
section  of  the  amended  bill  was  new;*  the  original  bill  con- 
tained no  such  provision.     It  was  as  follows: 

"Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  is,  and  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  whenever,  in 
his  judgment  by  reason  of  'rebellion  or  invasion  the  public 
safety  may  require  it,'  to  suspend,  by  proclamation,  the  privi- 
lege of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  throughout  the  United  States 
or  in  any  part  thereof,  and  whenever  the  said  writ  shall  be 
suspended  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  of  the 
judges  of  the  several  courts  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any 
State,  to  allow  said  writ,  anything  in  this  or  any  other  act  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding."^ 

Once  again  there  is  to  be  noted  the  curious  ambiguity. 
This  time  it  was  the  deliberate  work  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee.  What  is  the  meaning  of  "is  and  shall  be  lawful?'* 
Does  the  section  declare  that  the  President  has  the  right  or 
does  it  give  him  the  right  to  suspend?  Bingham,  who  was 
surely  in  a  position  to  know,  said  it  was  "very  easy  of  com- 
prehension." "I  ask,"  he  continued,  "the  gentleman  to  con- 
sider that  the  amendment  is  in  the  very  words  of  the  Consti- 
tution   itself."^     That,    however,    was    hardly    a    guarantee    of 


'Globe,   26    S.    ;57th    Cong.,    p.    1228. 

^ma.    p.  3105. 

*See  Bingham's  statement.     Ibid,   p.   3106. 

=  For  whole   bill    see   ibid.   pp.   3105-3106,   and   below,    pp.   268-270. 

»IUd.  p.  3106. 
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clarity.     July  8   Biddle  attacked  the  problem  of  interpretation 
by  intimating  that  he  desired  the  section  amended  so  as  to 
read,  "That  it  may  and  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  whenever,  in  his  judgment,  by  reason  of  rebel- 
lion or  invasion  the  public  safety  may  require  it.  to  suspend 
by  proclamation,  for  the  period  of  twelve  months,  or  until  the 
next  meeting  of  Congress,  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
Corpus  in  any  of  the  United    States,  or  in    any  part    thereof, 
wherein  the  laws  of  the  United  States  are  by  force  opposed, 
and    the    execution    thereof    obstructed.""     Bingham's    response 
was     still     evasive :     "The     gentleman     strangely     misconceives 
this    bill    if   he    supposes    there    is    anything    in    this    legislation 
which    puts    it    out    of    the    power    of    the    Congress    of    the 
United    States,    within    twelve    months    after    such    proclama- 
tion may  be  made,  to  put  an  end  to  the  law  itself.     The  bill, 
as  it  now    stands,  impliedly  and    expressly  upon  its   face,    is  a 
declaration   that   this   whole  matter,   in   so   far  as   it  can   be 
effected  by  legislation,  is  in  the  power  of  the  Representatives 
of  the  people.     .     .     .     ''^     Biddle  had  finally  to  out  with  it. 
"Up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  a  pretension  made  in 
behalf  of  executive  power  that  the  President  alone  has  the 
right    arbitrarily    to    imprison    any    American    citizen, 
this  bill   itself,  I  am  happy   to  see,    denies  that    right. "^     Bing- 
ham allowed  this  assertion  to  pass  unchallenged,  but  the  ques- 
tion of  interpretation  would  not  down.     In  a  few  minutes  Col- 
fax said :     "If  by  voting  for  this  bill  v^e  imply  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  not  the  power,   for  the  salvation  of  the  country,  to 
suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  I  will  not  vote  for  it.     .     . 
I  will  not  vote  for  any  bill  which  indirectly  assumes  that  he 
has  not  the  power."^°     Bingham  answered,  at  once:     "The 
gentleman  from  Indiana  may  quiet  his  fears.     .      .     The  bill, 
neither  directly  nor  indirectly,  implies  any  such  thing.     As  I 
said  before,  by  the  common  judgment  of  everybody  who  has 
spoken  on  this  question,  the  bill  can  do  no  harm  if  Congress 
has  no  power  to  meddle  with  the  matter  at  all ;  if  it  has,  it 


^Glohe,   2d  S.  37th  Cong.  p.  3183. 

*Ibid. 

"lUd. 

^"lUd.   p.  3184. 
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covers  the  Executive  as  with  a  shield.  That  is  all  there  is  of 
it.  I  call  the  previous  question. "^^  It  is  not  necessary  to 
push  further,  in  this  chapter,  the  question  of  interpretation 
in  the  House.  Bingham,  who  was,  if  anyone  was,  in  a  posi- 
tion to  know  the  mind  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  admitted 
that  the  bill  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  implied  that  the 
President  had  not  the  power,  for  the  salvation  of  the  country, 
to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  A  motion  to  lay  the 
bill  on  the  table  was  defeated,  89  to  29.^-  The  bill  was  there- 
upon passed,  without  any  record  of  the  yeas  and  nays.^^ 

The  Senate  received  the  bill  from  the  House  July  8,  1862, 
and  referred  it  to  the  Judiciary  Committee.'*  July  12  Trum- 
bull, for  the  committee,  reported  it  without  amendment'^  and 
with  a  recommendation  that  it  be  passed.^**  The  greater  por- 
tion of  the  brief  debate  upon  the  bill — reported  in  what  would 
amount  to  about  five  pages  of  the  Globe — was  devoted  to  the 
first  two  sections,  and  these  provoked  lively  opposition,  being 
construed  by  many  to  mean,  as  Wilson  put  it,  "a  jail  delivery 
of  traitors."^'  July  16  Wilson  moved,  in  Committee  of  the 
W'hole.  to  strike  out  these  sections.  The  motion  failed  by 
the  narrow  vote  of  i8  to  19,  and  of  the  19  only  seven  were 
Republicans.'^  The  temper  of  the  RepubHcans  was  clearly 
ominous. 

The  debate  on  the  third  section  of  the  bill  was  brief  but  sig- 
nificant.    Wilson  interpreted  the  section  as  bestowing  on  the 

President  congressional  authority  to  suspend.  "The  third 
section  of  the  bill,  authorizing  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  I  think  very  well, 

and  am  very  willing  to  vote  for  it.  .  .  "'''  Trumbull,-'^ 
Sumner-'    and   Foster-  interpreted   the   section   in   the   same 
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way.  Henderson's  adherence  to  this  construction  was  less 
emphatic :  "The  third  section  of  the  bill,  as  I  understand  it, 
if  there  is  anything  in  it,  simply  assumes  the  power  in  Con- 
gress to  suspend  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus ."^^ 
Howe  took  the  other  view.  In  speaking  of  the  first  section 
he  said :  "This  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  exercised  no  power  with  which  it  is  not  clothed, 
that  it  has  only  exerted  power  with  which  it  is  clothed,  and 
this  is  to  clothe  the  judicial  department  of  the  Government 
with  power  which  it  does  not  now  possess,  to  order  the  dis- 
charge of  these  persons.  .  .  This  bill,  in  the  first  section, 
assuming  that  the  prisoner  is  rightfulh^  confined,  and  there- 
fore that  he  has  no  right  to  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  pro- 
vides that  he  may  apply  to  the  court  for  an  order,  and  not  for 
a  writ.  .  .  '"'*  The  peculiar  language  of  the  third  sec- 
tion did  not  escape  him.  "In  the  very  same  bill,"  he  said, 
"in  which  you  are  trying  to  discharge  prisoners  by  an  order,, 
you  declare  that  it  is  the  right  of  the  President  already,  and 
shall  continue  to  be  his  right,  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus.  You  do  not  propose  to  confer  that  power  upon  him, 
but  to  recognize  it  as  his.  .  .  Now  what  is  the  meaning 
of  the  whole  bill?  ...  Is  not  that  the  eflfect  of  the  whole 
act  [bill],  acknowledging  the  right  of  the  President  to  sus- 
pend the  Avrit  of  habeas  corpus,  which  is  the  time-long  remedy 
for  persons  restrained  of  their  freedom  contrary  to  law,  and 
creating  a  new  remedy  which  will  discharge  the  prisoner  in 
spite  of  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
Now  it  does  seem  to  me  that  either  you  ought  to  strike  out 
the  first  two  sections  or  the  last."-^  Howe's  argument  is,  as 
a  whole,  worthy  of  consideration. 

Cowan  proposed  a  number  of  amendments  to  the  third  sec- 
tion which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  fundamental  problem. 
These  amendments,  agreed  to  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
caused  the  section  to  assume  this  form:  "That  it  is  and  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States  whenever,. 


^ Globe.    2d    S.    37th    Cong.    p.    3386. 
"Ibifl.  pp.   3.361-3362. 
"/bid.    p.   3362. 
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(Congress  not  being  in  session,)  in  his  judgment,  by  reason 
of  'rebellion  or  invasion  the  public  safety  may  require  it,'  to 
suspend  by  proclamation  the  privileges  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  in  all  cases  of  political  offences  throughout  the  United 
States  or  in  any  part  thereof,  until  the  meeting  of  Congress 
thereafter;  and  whenever  and  wherever  the  said  writ,  &c,"^^ 
Howe  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays,  in  the  Senate,  on  the 
amendment  inserting  the  words  "Congress  not  being  in  ses- 
sion," and  in  reiterating  his  interpretation  of  the  section  re- 
marked: "The  third  section,  as  it  stands  in  the  bill,  affirms 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  law  of  the  land,  that  it  is  lawful  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  whenever,  in  his  judgment, 
by  reason  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  re- 
quire it,  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  The  efifect  of 
these  amendments,  taken  altogether,  is  to  declare  that  that 
may  be  lawful  for  the  President,  in  a  certain  contingency,  that 
is  to  say  in  the  absence  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  .  .  "-'  The  amendment  was  concurred  in  by  a  vote 
of  33  to  5.-^  This  vote  cannot,  of  course,  be  regarded  as  a  definite 
expression  of  the  sentiment  of  the  Senate,  for  opponents  of  the 
bill  might  well,  and  doubtless  did,  vote  for  the  amendment  in 
order  to  expedite  the  destruction  of  the  bill. 

The  Senate  concurred  in  all  Howe's  amendments  to  the 
third  section.  Other  amendments  designed  to  perfect  the  bill 
or  nullify  it  were  offered,  and  debate  was  begim  upon  them 
when  Chandler  intervened  with  a  very  long  speech  on  military 
mismanagement — a  topic  which  he  admitted  was  hardly  rele- 
vant— for  which  he  was  afterwards  rebuked  on  the  ground 
that  he  divulged  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Conduct  of  the  War.-''  It  was  the  day  before  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion. He  talked  until  the  evening  recess  came ;  he  talked 
after  the  evening  recess,  and  when  he  had  at  length  concluded 
Wilson  promptly  moved  that  the  Senate  go  into  executive 
session.^''     The    success    of    Wilson's    motion    would    mean,    of 


^oGfJobe,  2d  S.  37th  Cong.  p.  3384. 

^IMd.   p.  3385. 

» Ibid. 

"Ibid.  pp.  3386-3392,  3401. 

^Ibid    p.  3392. 
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course,  the  failure  of  the  bill.  Trumbull  protested  against  the 
indirection  of  this  method  of  getting  rid  of  the  bill — did  not 
want  it  "to  be  overslaughtered  in  this  way" — and  demanded  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  Wilson's  motion.  The  result  stood  25  for 
the  executive  session  and  14  against  it.  The  yeas  were 
solidly  Republican ;  the  nays  included  five  Republicans."^  The 
bill  was  decisively  disposed  of  for  the  session. 

The  thirty-seventh  Congress,  in  its  second  session,  made  no 
positive  advance  toward  a  determination  of  the  habeas  cor- 
pus issue.  The  House,  to  be  sure,  committed  itself  upon  the 
question.  But  the  bill  which  embodied  its  decision,  while 
logically  an  assertion  of  Congressional  jurisdiction  over  the 
subject  of  suspension,  was  so  phrased,  in  the  vital  third  sec- 
tion, that  it  could  be  and  w^as  interpreted  as  leaving  unas- 
sailed  the  President's  right  to  suspend.  The  Senate's  dis- 
approval of  the  bill  was  obvious.  Its  vote  of  33  to  5  in  favor 
of  inserting  the  words  "Congress  not  being  in  session"  if 
bona  Ude  would  go  far  to  show  that  the  Senate  was  a  supporter 
of  the  President's  initial  claim.  But  its  indirect  though  em- 
phatic rejection  of  the  bill  leaves  the  question  of  its  attitude 
on  the  issue  still  open.  Once  again  Congress  drew  back  from 
positive  action  on  the  habeas  corpus  question.  The  Presi- 
dent's claim  rightfully  to  suspend  under  certain  circumstances 
went  again  unchallenged. 


^"^Glohe,  2d  S.  3Tth  Cong.  p.   3393. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  ACTION  OF  THE  THIRD  SESSION. 

The  long-continued  inaction  of  Congress  came  to  an  end 
March  3,  1863,  with  the  passage  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  of 
that  date.  Weeks  before  this,  however,  several  Republican 
senators  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  now  too  late  for  an 
assertion  of  exclusive  Congressional  jurisdiction  over  the 
matter.  Lane  of  Indiana  said,  December  22,  1862 :  "Gentle- 
men speak  of  the  President's  usurpation  of  authority.  The 
Constitution  authorizes  the  suspension  of  the  privilege  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  without  saying  in  express  terms  who 
shall  exercise  that  authority.  The  President  has  done  it.  It 
is  an  accomplished  fact  and  cannot  be  undone.  Suppose  we 
now  say  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  authority  is  given  to  Con- 
gress, can  we  change  his  convictions  of  duty  or  control  his 
actions?  Such  a  course  will  only  bring  about  a  conflict  of 
authority  between  Congress  and  the  President,  and  weaken 
the  power  of  both."^  A  similar  thought  was  developed  by 
Collamer,  January  9,  1863:  "The  Executive  is  just  as  much 
clothed  with  authority,  and  bound  in  duty  when  called  on,  to 
give  construction  to  the  Constitution  in  the  execution  of  it 
as  we  are,  and  his  decision  is  just  as  binding  as  ours  .  .  . 
and  it  is  not  common  courtesy  for  one  department  of  this 
Government  to  say  to  another,  'We  say  the  Constitution 
means  so  and  so,  and  we  are  infallible.'  The  judiciary,  when 
the  question  arises  before  them  in  the  proper  form,  decide  the 
Constitution  in  the  particular  suit,  and  that  is  all  there  is  in 
their    decision."^     Collamer    then    drew    the    practical    conclu- 


^Ololte,  3d  S.  37th  Cong.  p.  158. 
^Ilid    p.  247. 
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sion  that  Congress  should  treat  the  President's  decision  as 
settled  by  a  body  as  competent  as  itself,  and  shape  its  legis- 
lation accordingly.  It  should  not  pass  any  bill  in  which  the 
necessary  implication  was  that  the  President's  decision  was  in- 
correct. The  President  should  not  be  asked  to  approve  any 
such  bill  and  thus  "publish  to  the  world  that  he  has  done  that 
which  he  had  no  legal  right  to  do."^ 

Cowan  expressed  the  same  idea  with  more  emphatic  brevity, 
January  27 :  "Now,  whether  this  question  of  the  habeas  corpus 
has  been  decided  right  or  wrong,  it  has  gone  by;  let  it 
go  ...  it  has  been  decided ;  the  decision  has  been  acted 
upon  ;  and  it  is  idle  for  us  now  to  agitate  ourselves  and  divide 
ourselves  in  its  discussion  when  we  can  come  to  no  conclusion, 
because  we  have  no  judicial  power,  we  can  make  no  decision 
that  will  be  binding  upon  anybody."* 

The  Democrats  in  Congress  were  by  no  means  convinced 
that  the  question  was  settled.  They  opened  the  session  with 
a  vigorous  and  systematic  onslaught  upon  Presidential  sus- 
pension in  which  the  tonic  effect  of  the  late  elections  and 
other  manifestations  of  public  opinion  is  apparent.^  Their 
attack  was,  however,  unaccompanied  by  any  plan  for  positive 
legislation.^ 

Republicans  in  House  and  Senate  took  up  the  question 
promptly  and  almost  concurrently.  December  8,  1862,  Thad- 
deus  Stevens,  the  aggressive  and  radical  leader  in  the  House, 
introduced  a  bill  (House  No.  591)  "to  indemnify  the  President 
and  other  persons  for  suspending  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  and  acts  done  in  pursuance  thereof ;  which  was 


^  Globe,  3d   S.    37th   Cong.   p.    247. 

*IMd.  p.   542. 

=  See,   e.  g.,  Powell's  jubilant  reference  to  the  elections,  ihid.  p.  33. 

*  The  character  of  the  attack  is  indicated  by  the  resolutions  offered  during 
the  first  few  days  of  the  session.  In  the  House  Cox  offered  a  resolution  con- 
demning extr-^ordinary  arrests,  December  1 — the  first  day  of  the  session. 
Olobe,  3d  S.  ..th  Cong.  p.  2.  The  next  day  Powell  introduced  a  resolution 
in  the  Senate  which  was  substantially  identical  with  Cox's.  Ibid.  p.  3.  De- 
cember 1  Richardson  made  a  motion  in  the  House  to  secure  information  from 
the  President  concerning  Illinois  arrests.  Ibid.  The  next  day  I'owell  sought 
similar  Information  in  the  Senate  concerning  Kentucky  arrests.  Ibid.  pp. 
3,  14.  December  3  Senator  Saulsbury  introduced  his  much-debated  resolu- 
tion for  Information  touching  two  Delaware  arre&ts.     Ibid.   pp.  4,  5. 
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read  a  first  time.'"^  The  bill  in  its  curt  directness  is  charac- 
teristic of  its  author. 

"Whereas,  since  the  4th  day  of  March,  1861,  the  United 
States  have  been  in  an  insurrectionary  and  rebellious  condi- 
tion, and  the  public  safety  has  required  that  the  privilege  of 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  should  be  suspended ;  and  whereas 
during  that  time  the  privilege  of  the  said  writ  has  been  sev- 
eral times  suspended  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  several  arrests  and  imprisonments  have  taken  place  un- 
der and  in  consequence  thereof;  and  whereas  there  is  not  en- 
tire unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  which  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment possesses  the  constitutional  power  to  declare  such  sus- 
pension :     Therefore, 

"Be  it  enacted,  &c.,  That  all  such  suspensions,  arrests  and  im- 
prisonments, by  whomsoever  made  or  caused  to  be  made,  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  said  President,  shall  be  confirmed  and 
made  valid;  and  the  said  President,  Secretaries,  heads  of  De- 
partments, and  all  persons  who  have  been  concerned  in  mak- 
ing said  arrests,  or  in  doing  or  advising  any  such  acts  as 
aforesaid,  are  hereby  indemnified  and  discharged  in  respect 
thereof,  and  all  indictments,  and  information,  action,  suits, 
prosecutions,  and  proceedings  whatsoever  commenced,  or  to 
be  commenced,  against  the  said  President,  or  any  of  the  per- 
sons aforesaid  in  relation  to  the  acts  and  matters  aforesaid, 
or  an}'^  of  them,  are  hereby  discharged  and  made  void. 

"Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  during  the  existence 
of  this  rebellion  the  President  shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  in- 
vested with  authority  to  declare  the  suspension  of  the  privi- 
lege of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  at  such  times,  and  in  such 
places,  and  with  regard  to  such  persons,  as  in  his  judgment  the 
public  safety  may  require."** 

The  bill  was  obviously  designed — it  was  in  truth  its  main 
purpose — to  void  or  prevent  the  bringing  of  civil  or  criminal 
suits  against  the  President  or  any  person  acting  under  his  au- 
thority for  acts  which  would  in  the  normal  course  of  af- 
fairs be  illegal.     The  danger  was  not  altogether  prospective. 


■<Olol)€,  3d   S.   87th  Cong.  p.  20. 
*/b»/.   p.    529. 
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In  the  spring  of  1862  Simon  Cameron,  late  Secretary  of  War^ 
had  been  arrested  at  the  suit  of  Pierce  Butler  for  "trespass 
vi  et  armis,  assault  and  battery,  and  false  imprisonment,"  and 
Secretary  Welles  had  been  exposed  to  similar  reprisals.^  It 
was  even  to  be  feared  that  Abraham  Lincoln  might  suffer 
greater  humiliation.  Colfax  said,  December  8,  18G2 :  "We 
have  either  to  vindicate  him  [the  President]  as  now  proposed 
or  leave  him  to  be  persecuted  as  soon  as  he  retires  from  office 
by  those  whom  he  arrested."^"  Thaddeus  Stevens  went  even 
further:  "If  there  be  a  remedy  for  these  false  imprisonments 
it  may  extend  to  indictments  as  well  as  to  civil  suits,  and  how 
is  the  Government  to  indemnify  the  President  for  two  years' 
imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary?"^^ 

The  Stevens  bill  lacked  the  ambiguity  which  had  character- 
ized nearly  all  the  preceding  habeas  corpus  measures.  It  un- 
equivocally granted  the  President  authority  to  suspend:  it 
did  not  declare  tliat  the  President  "is  authorized  to  suspend," 
but  enacted  that  he  "shall  be  and  is  hereby"  authorized  to  sus- 
pend. And  yet,  did  the  bill  implicitly  condemn  the  Presi- 
dent's claim  to  suspend  on  his  owai  authority?  Thirty-seven 
minority  members  of  the  House  in  a  formal  protest  asserted 
that  the  bill  "purports  to  indemnify  the  President  and  all  act- 
ing under  his  authority  for  acts  admitted  to  be  wrongful. "'^^ 
Several  members  of  the  Senate  and  other  members  of  the  House, 
Republican  and  Democratic,  interpreted  the  bill  in  a  similar  wav.^'* 


"Glole,  3d  S.  37th  Cong.  pp.  165-166;  115  War  Records,  pp.  505-509;  Glohe, 
2d  S.  37th  Cong.  pp.  1763,  3245.  Cowan  intimated  in  1866  that  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Apt  was  ori^'inally  framed  to  protect  an  intimate  friend  of  the  President. 
Glohe,  1st  S.  39th  Cong.  p.  2021. 

'"Globe,   3d    S.   37th   Cong.    p.   21. 

"Ibid.  p.  22.  Cf.  Horace  Binney's  opinion  in  his  letter  of  May  17,  1S02,  to 
Francis  Lieber  :  '-But  without  the  Habeas  Corpus  chuise  it  [the  power  to'  in- 
demnify] would  not  belong  to  the  Federal  government  at  all.  With  that  clause, 
however,  if  Congress  has  the  power,  of  suspension,  and  not  the  President,  wh.v 
does  not  the  ratihaiitio  cover  the  whole  wrong,  foi  the  President's  protection? 
It  strikes  me  that  this  matter  ought  not  to  be  neglected  by  the  President's 
friends  in  the  two  houses,  while  they  are  the  ma.iority  ...  I  should  l)e 
sorry  to  see  the  President  come'to  grief  between  a  bitter  judiciary  and  a  bitter 
jury."     C.  C.  Binney's  Binney,  pp.  355-356. 

^^Globe,  .3d   S.  37th  Cong.   p.   165. 

"In  the  Senate,  Collamer  (Und.  p.  248).  SauLsbury  (ibid.  p.  543),  and  Mc- 
Dougall  (ibid.  p.  548).  In  the  House,  May  (ibid.  p.  1069),  Walker  (ibid. 
P.  1086),  Yeaman    (ibid.)   and  Stiles   (ibid.  p.  1087). 
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Olin'is  statement  in  the  House  is  at  least  a  tribute  to  the  influence 
of  Thaddeus  Stevens:  "In  my  judgment,  sir — which  may  not 
be  worth  much — the  bill  is  unnecessary.  I  hold  that  the 
President  had  the  authority  by  law,  and  was  the  proper 
tribunal,  to  exercise  all  the  powers  that  he  has  exercised  in, 
suspending  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus;  nevertheless  I  concur 
with  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania  that  a  bill  of  this  character 
is  proper  under  the  circumstances."^* 

Stevens's  interpretation  of  his  own  measure  must  be  given 
a  great  amount  of  weight:  "I  have  not  confessed  the  illegal- 
ity of  these  acts,  for  this  reason :  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Administration  have  held  that  the 
President  had,  without  such  a  bill,  full  power;  and  if  he  had 
the  power  to  order  all  these  acts,  then  there  is  no  remedy  for 
anybody.  A  remedy  exists  only  where  there  is  a  wrong.  If 
the  President  had  the  right  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  and  under  that  these  results  took  place,  I  should  like 
to  know  who  had  the  right  of  action  against  him?  There  can 
be  no  such  thing.  If  there  be  a  remedy  for  these  false  im- 
prisonments it  may  extend  to  indictments  as  well  as  to  civil 
suits,  and  how  is  the  Government  to  indemnify  the  President 
for  two  years'  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary?  What  kind 
of  indemnity  is  the  Government  to  afford  to  men  thus  prose- 
cuted under  these  laws?  But,  sir,  if  the  President  was  right 
in  supposing  that  he  had  the  authority  to  suspend  the  privi- 
lege of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  I  admit  with  my  friend  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Olin]  that  there  would  be  no  necessity  for 
this  bill.  But  then  it  would  do  no  harm,  it  would  confer  no 
additional  power,  it  would  do  only  what  could  be  done 
before.  But  I  have  recited  that  there  is  doubt  on  that  sub- 
ject. .  .  I  do  doubt  the  authority  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  suspend  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus except  when  there  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  him  to  have 
that  power,  or  an  emergency  when  Congress  is  not  in  ses- 
sion."^^  The  last  is  a  significant  concession  from  a  great 
stickler  for  Congressional  "sovereignty."^*' 


"G?o6e,  3d  S.  37th  Cong.  pp.  20-21. 

15/btd.  p.  22. 

•"/bid. 
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Stevens  introduced  his  bill  December  8.  He  proposed  that 
it  should  be  postponed  for  three  days  and  that  it  should 
be  made  a  special  order  and  continue  such  until  disposed 
of.  He  encountered,  however,  the  exigent  opposition  of 
Vallandigham,  and  thereupon  peremptorily  withdrew  his 
motion  to  postpone,  asked  that  the  bill  be  put  upon  its  pas- 
sage, and  moved  the  previous  question.  A  brief  but  warm 
wrangle  over  procedure  ensued,  but  Stevens's  domination  of 
the  majority  was  so  firm  that  the  bill,  although  still  un- 
printed,  was  rushed  through  the  various  parliamentary  stages 
and  passed  by  a  vote  of  90  to  45.  It  was  the  most  expediti- 
ous passage  that  a  habeas  corpus  bill  ever  had  during  the 
civil  war.^'  Two  weeks  later,  when  the  Republicans  had  had 
an  opportunity  to  reflect  upon  their  precipitation,  Pendleton 
submitted  the  protest  of  the  thirty-seven  minority  members 
against  the  bill  and  the  manner  of  its  passage.  On  Stevens's 
motion  the  resolution  of  protest  was  laid  upon  the  table,  75 
to  41.18 

The  Senate  received  the  bill  December  9  and  referred  it  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  of  which  Trumbull  was  still  chair- 
man.^^^ 

Trumbull's  enduring  interest  in  a  solution  of  the  habeas 
corpus  problem  was  exhibited  later  in  the  same  day.  The 
debates  on  Saulsbury's  resolution  concerning  the  Delaware 
arrests  were  beginning  to  unfold  their  length.  Trumbull  in- 
terrupted their  progress  for  a  moment  to  announce  that  he 
would  move  to  lay  the  resolution  upon  the  fable  and  to  take 
up  House  Bill  No.  362 — "a  practical  question."-''  December 
10  the  Senate,  on  his  initiative,  took  up  the  bill  and  ordered 
it  printed  with  a  view  to  its  further  consideration. -^  Debate 
upon  it  began  December  16.^- 

The  ambiguity  of  the  third  section  of  House  Bill  No.  362 
had  been  demonstrated  to  the  Senate  in  the  session  of  1861- 


"GZobe,  3d   S.   37th  Cong.   pp.   14,  20-22. 

^Hhi'L   pp.    165-16G. 

"/bi(7.  pp.  25,  26. 

20/btrf.  p.   31. 

"Zbirf.  p.  52. 

22/f)id.  p.  102. 
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1<S62.-''  No  senator  alluded  to  it  in  the  session  of  1863-63. 
Every  one  who  discussed  the  bill  took  it  for  granted  that  the 
bill,  with  its  "That  it  is  and  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Presi- 
dent .  .  to  suspend  ..."  meant  Congressional  au- 
thorization to  suspend.  Field's  statement  may  be  given  as 
fairly  typical.  There  were,  he  said,  two  objections  to  the 
third  section :  "The  first  is,  it  takes  for  granted  that  the 
power  of  suspending  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
is  conferred  by  the  Constitution  upon  Congress  alone ;  and 
then  it  proposes  that  Congress  should  delegate  to  the  Presi- 
dent, not  only  the  power  of  suspending  the  writ,  but  also  of 
determining  whether  the  exigency  has  arisen  which  would 
justify  such  a  suspension  ...  I  hold  that  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  confers  upon  the  President,  and 
not  upon  Congress,  the  power  of  suspending  the  privilege  of 
the  writ  of  habeas  eorpus:  but  if  mistaken  in  this,  I  hold  that 
Congress  has  no  authority  to  delegate  to  the  President  the 
exercise  of  such  a  powxr."^*  Collamer  went  even  further,  and 
asserted  that  the  bill  was  a  condemnation  of  Presidential  sus- 
pension: "It  goes  on  the  ground  that  anything  he  [the 
President]  has  done  by  way  of  imprisoning  these  people  is 
not  in  the  least  altered  by  his  suspension  of  the  habeas  Corpus; 
that  is  to  say,  'we  are  right  about  the  construction  of  the  sus- 
pension of  the  habeas  corpus  act  [clause  of  the  Constitution], 
and  you  are  wrong.'  "-^  It  is  at  least  curious  that  Howe  did 
not  remind  the  Senate  of  the  other  interpretation  of  the 
third  section  of  the  bill. 

Collamer  w^as  dissatisfied  with  House  Bill  No.  362  because 
it  seemed  to  him  to  reflect  upon  the  President's  claim  to  sus- 
pend. House  Bill  No.  591 — Stevens's  bill —  was  equally  ob- 
jectionable to  him  because  it  was.  he  feared,  beyond  the  com- 
petence of  Congress,  which  did  not  possess  "the  omnipotent 
powers  of  Parliament."     If  it  was  to  be  apprehended  that  the 


"See   chapter   III,    above. 

"*  Globe,  3d   S.   37th   Cong.,    p.   216. 

2^  rbid.  p.  247.  See  also  statements  of  Senators  Towell  (Globe,  .Id  S. 
37(h  Cong.  p.  Ill),  Lane  of  Indiana  (ibid.  p.  157),  Wright  (ibid.  p.  200). 
Ten  Eyck  (ibid.  p.  274),  Trumbull  (ibid.  pp.  1090,  1092)  and  Doolittle 
(ibid.  p.  1092).  In  the  House,  Wycliffe  vigorously  asserted,  with  animad- 
versions, that  the  hill  was  declaratory.     Ibid.  p.    1105. 
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courts  might  consider  the  President's  suspension  an  exercise 
of  unfounded  authority  it  would  be,  in  his  opinion,  unwise  to 
attempt  to  smother  up  the  vniconstitutionahty  by  passing  an 
act  whose  constitutionaHty  would  be  questionable.^"  He  did 
not  confine  himself  to  destructive  criticism.  His  remarks 
were  in  fact  prefaced  by  the  introduction  of  a  bill  (Senate  No, 
45?)  embodying  his  views.-'  The  bill  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  on  Sumner's  motion  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed.-^ 

Collamer's  words  made  such  an  impression  upon  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  that  it  reported  a  bill,  substantially  the  same 
as  his,-"  January  1."),  1SG;^>,  as  a  substitute  for  Stevens's  Bill  No. 
591,  which  had  lain  dormant  in  the  pigeon-holes  of  the  com- 
mittee ever  since  its  reference  early  in  December. ^^  The  first 
section  of  the  substitute  provided  for  the  transfer  of  suits  be- 
gun in  a  State  court  for  trespasses  or  wrongs  done  or  com- 
mitted under  the  authority  or  color  of  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  United  States  Circuit  Court.  The  second  section 
provided  that,  even  if  judgment  shovild  be  given  against  the 
defendant  or  respondent,  yet,  should  it  appear  to  the  court 
that  the  defendant  or  respondent  had  reasonable  or  probable 
cause  for  doing  what  he  did.  or  had  acted  in  good  faith,  no  ex- 
ecution should  issue  or  further  proceeding  be  had  until  after 
the  adjournment  of  the  then  next  ensuing  session  of  Con- 
gress. The  third  section  authorized  the  carrying  of  a  case  in 
which  final  judgment  had  been  rendered  by  the  Circuit  Court 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  fourth  fixed  a  period  beyond  which 
suits  could  not  be  brought.''^ 

In  recommending  the  measure  which  his  committee  had  re- 
ported Trumbull  took  pains  to  point  out  that  it  did  not  refiect 
upon  the  legitimacy  of  Presidential  suspension:  'T  will 
say  .  .  .  that  this  bill  does  not  depend  at  all  upon  the 
power  of  the  President  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
Whether  he  has  the  power  or  not,  this  bill  would  be  necessarv 


^"Olohc,   3d   S.    ,37th   Cong.    pp.   247-248. 

"January  9,   1863.     Substance  of  bill   is  given,  Hid.   pp.   248-249. 

"/btrf.  p.   249. 

^IhUl.   pp.  321,  535,  5.39,  541. 

'o/btrf.   p.   321. 

='Tfxt,    ibii/.    p.    529. 
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and  it  would  be  just  as  necessary  if  he  had  the  power  to  sus- 
pend it  as  it  would  be  if  he  had  not ;  because  the  suspension 
of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  does  not  of  itself  justify  the  arrest 
of  anybody.  .  .  So,  if  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  sus- 
pended by  act  of  Congress  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Presi- 
dent, both  acting  together,  there  would  be  the  same  necessity 
for  this  act  to  protect  the  officers,  in  case,  acting  from  prob- 
able cause  and  in  good  faith,  they  had  wrongfully  made  ar- 
rests.""- 

The  discussion  of  the  Judiciary  Committee's  substitute  for 
Stevens's  bill  was  animated,  but  it  was  begun  and  ended  on 
the  same  day,  January  27,  1863.  The  substitute  underwent 
a  variety  of  amendments,  of  which  one  offered  by  Cowan  is 
noteworthy.  It  provided  that  the  judge  might  interfere  be- 
fore judgment  had  been  rendered,  that  is,  that  whenever  in  the 
course  of  the  trial  it  was  discovered  that  there  was  probable 
cause  for  making  the  arrest,  the  judge  should  charge  the  jury 
to  that  effect  and  tell  it  that  that  was  a  defence  to  the  action 
and  no  judgment  should  ever  be  rendered. ^^  Another  and 
most  important  amendment  was  added  at  the  instance  of  Sher- 
man, to  the  effect  that  political  prisoners  arrested  in  peaceful 
States  should  have  a  hearing  before  the  courts  within  thirty 
days,  provided  they  were  not  persons  subject  to  the  articles 
of  war.^*  The  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed  as  a  substitute 
for  Stevens's  bill  by  the  handsome  and  almost  suspicious  ma- 
jority of  33  to  7."^     Its  title  was  changed  to  the  colorless  "An 


^Olobe,  3d  S.  37tli  Cong.  p.  534.  TriimbuH's  explanation  does  not  seem  conclu- 
sive. The  Democrats,  in  this  session,  harped  much  upon  the  argument  that  sus- 
pension does  not  of  itself  authorize  extraordinary  arrest.  Collamer,  the  father 
of  the  bill  recommended  by  Trumbull,  held  the  opposite  view.  In  Introducing 
Senate  Bill  No.  457,  he  said :  "What  did  the  Executive  need  to  do  for  these 
periods  of  extremity?  What  was  wanted?  It  was  this:  that  he  might,  if 
the  privilege  of  that  writ  was  suspended,  arrest  people  who  had  not  com- 
mitted crimes,  and  hold  them  to  prevent  their  committing  crimes  that  would 
put  the  nation  in  jeopardy.  If  he  was  only  to  arrest  those  people  who  had 
committed  crimes,  he  could  do  that  without  having  the  writ  of  hahcas  cor- 
pus suspended  at  all."  Ibid.  p.  247.  Cf.  his  statement  on  the  substitute 
bill,  ibid.  p.  550. 

^^Ibid.  p.   554.     This  amendment  became  section   2  of   the  substitute. 

^Ibid. 

^'•Ibid.     Text  of  the  bill  is  given  below,  pp.  271-274. 
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act  to  regulate  judicial  proceedings  in  certain  cases  therein 
mentioned.""^ 

The  emasculation  of  the  title  of  the  Senate's  substitute,  and 
the  absence  from  it  of  anything  corresponding  to  that  clause 
of  the  Indemnity  Bill  which  invested  the  President  with 
authority  to  suspend,  are  not  to  be  taken  as  evidence  that  the 
Senate  was  agreed  that  the  question  of  the  legitimacy  of 
Presidential  suspension  was  an  idle  one.  That  question  was 
still  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Senate  in  the  pending  House 
Bill  No.  302.'^^  For  the  Senate's  bill,  just  passed,  was  particularly 
concerned  with  those  responsible  for  extraordinary  arrests, 
while  Bill  No.  362  was  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the 
political  prisoners  themselves.  The  passage  of  the  Senate's 
substitute  for  Stevens's  bill  did  not  interrupt  proceedings  upon 
the  latter  measure. 

The  debate  upon  House  Bill  No.  362,  which  had  been  taken 
up  by  the  Senate  December  10,  1SG2,  did  not  become  brisk 
until  February.  Up  to  that  time  it  had  been  conducted  in  a 
leisurely  fashion  through  set  speeches  made  at  irregular  in- 
tervals, and  presenting  the  customary  arguments.'*^  It  was 
Trumbull — the  man  above  all  who  is  responsible  for  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  of  1863 — who  gave  life  to  the  debate, 
February  1!),  by  offering  a  substitute  amendment  to  the  bill. 
Trumbull's  amendment  was  largely  a  recast  of  the  bill,  the 
third  section  alone  undergoing  grave  alteration.  The  order 
of  the  sections  was  also  changed,  the  third  section  of  the 
House  bill  becoming  the  first  section  of  the  substitute.^'' 
Thus  the  first  section  of  the  substitute  dealt  with  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  privilege  of  the  v/rit,   while  the   second  and  third 


^'^Oluhc,  3d  S.  .37th  Cons.  p.  554.  Vallandisham  had  tried  on  the  day  of  the 
passage  of  Stevens's  hill  "to  indemnify  the  president  and  other  persons"'  hy  the 
House  to  have  the  title  reflect  more  obviously  upon  the  legitimacy  of  Presidential 
suspension  by  the  addition  of  the  words  "and  to  empower  the  President  to 
suspend  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  hahcas  corpus  throughout  the  United 
States."     lie  failed,  of  course.     Ibid.  pp.   20-21. 

^'  It  was  really  involved  in  Sherman's  eleventh-hour  amendment,  but  the 
point  can   best   be  considered    in   the   last   chapter  of   this   essay. 

^  Field's  elaboration  of  the  argument  that  unless  the  President  can  sus- 
pend the  virtue  of  suspension  is   lost,   is  very  clever.     Ibid.  pp.   218-219. 

^^  Te.Kt  of  the  substitute  amendment,  ibid.  pp.  1090-1091.  For  Trumbull's 
categorical   statement   of  the  changes   he   has  made,   see   ibid.    p.   1092. 
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sections  provided  for  the  liberation  of  political  prisoners  under 
conditions. 

The  first  section  of  the  substitute  is  the  one  with  which  thi<: 
essay  has  particularly  to  do.  It  provided  "That,  during  the 
present  rebellion,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  when- 
ever in  his  judgment  the  public  safety  may  require  it,  is 
authorized  to  suspend,  by  proclamation,  the  privilege [s]  of 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  in  all  cases  of  political  ofifences, 
throughout  the  United  States,  or  any  part  thereof.      .      .      " 

There  are  important  differences  between  this  section  and 
the  third  section  of  the  House  bill.  Trumbull,  in  explaining 
the  differences,  summed  them  up  thus :  "The  House  bill  lim- 
ited the  suspension  until  Congress  should  meet.  The  sub- 
stitute I  propose  authorizes  the  suspension  wherever  the  Pres- 
ident, by  proclamation,  shall  declare  the  writ  suspended,  so 
long  as  the  proclamation  continues  in  force  and  the  rebellion 
exists."'"'  Another  important  difference  he  did  not  allude  to. 
It  is  fundamental. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  "Be  it  enacted  .  .  . 
That,  during  the  present  rebellion,  the  President  ...  is  au- 
thorized to  suspend  ...  ?"  The  phrasing  differs  from  the 
outspoken  "And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  .  .  .  the  Presi- 
dent shall  be,  and  is  hereby  invested  wth  authority  to  declare  the 
suspension  .  .  .  "of  House  Bill  No.  591  and  from  the  cor- 
responding "And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  is,  and  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  President  ...  to  suspend  .  .  .  "  of 
House  Bill  No.  362.  Trumbull,  who  wrote  the  clause,  said 
that  it  meant  Congressional  authorization :  "The  substitute 
I  propose  authorizes  the  suspension  .  .  .  ;"*^  and  that  the 
section  might  be  so  interpreted  everyone  who  expressed  his 
views  on  the  point  agreed.*-  And  yet,  if  Trumbull  meant  the 
bill  to  authorize  suspension,  why  did  he  couch  the  clause  in 
such  unusual  language — be  it  enacted  that  the  President  is 
authorized    to  suspend?     Doolittle — not    Trumbull — was   the 


^"Glohe.  ?A  S.  ."JTtli  Conff.  p.  1092. 

« Ihid. 

"See  ihid.  pp.  1003.  1004,  lir.S.  11S3.  1187.  1204.  120.5  for  statements  of 
Carltle,  Bayard,  rowell,  Richardson,  Howard,  Saulsbury  and  Collamer,  re- 
spectively. 
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first  to  draw  attention  to  the  significance  of  the  phraseology: 
"Mr.  President,  the  exposition  given  by  my  honorable  friend 
from  Illinois  of  this  bill  is  very  complete,  although  there  is 
one  suggestion  that  escaped  him  which  I  beg  leave  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  long  enough  to  present.  It  is 
this :  the  first  section  of  his  substitute  is  so  drawn  that  it 
does  not  assume  of  itself  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  clothes  the  Executive  with  power  to  suspend  the  writ. 
It  does  not  assume  to  determine  whether  his  authority  to 
suspend  the  writ  in  cases  of  invasion  or  insurrection  is  derived 
from  the  act  of  Congress  which  we  now  pass,  or  is  derived 
from  the  Constitution.  ...  It  does  not  assume  to  say 
that  'the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  do  it ;'  and  there- 
fore those  persons  who  conscientiously  maintain  that  under 
the  Constitution  the  President  is  clothed  with  power  without 
any  legislation  of  Congress,  can  vote  for  this  section  upon  the 
ground  that  this  section  is  merely  declaratory  of  a  power 
which  inheres  in  him  under  the  Constitution  itself ;  and  those 
who  maintain  that  it  is  to  be  derived  from  an  act  of  Congress 
can  sustain  this  section  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  an  enacting 
clause  which  gives  him  the  power. "*^  Trumbull  himself  con- 
ceded the  "double"  interpretation :  "If  ever  there  was  an 
occasion  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  case  of  re- 
bellion, surely  that  occasion  exists  now;  and  I  am  for  giving 
that  authority,  for  settling  this  mooted  question,  for  it  exists 
somewhere,  either  in  the  Executive  or  Congress,  one  or  the 
other;  and  those  of  us  who  believe  that  Congress  possesses 
the  power  can  vote  for  the  bill  granting  it ;  and  those  who  be- 
lieve the  Executive  has  it,  it  seems  to  me,  cannot  object  to  the 
declaratory  act  at  any  rate.**  Bayard  spoke  somewhat  sharply 
of  the  "avowal  of  the  design  to  pass  a  law  for  the  pur- 
pose of  leaving  it  so  ambiguous  that  men  of  dififerent  minds 
may  unite  in  its  passage,"*^'  but  although  the  avowal  was  new, 
still  the  chief  difference  between  this  clause  of  the  bill  and  the 
corresponding  clauses  of  its  predecessors  was  not  the  am- 
biguity, but  the  cleverness,  the  perfection,  so  to  say,  of  the 


"Globe,  3d  S.  .^7th  Cong.  p.  1002.     See  also  pp.   lOO."..  1104. 
**  Ibid.  p.   11  SO. 
*'^Ibid.  p.  1094. 
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ambiguity.  The  designed  and  confessed  ambiguity  of  the 
clause  is  indubitable,  and  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  that 
those  who  voted  for  the  bill  thereby  condemned  Presidential 
suspension  as  illegitimate/" 

Trumbull's  conviction  that  the  "mooted  question"  should 
be  settled  was  shared  by  partisans  of  Presidential  suspension. 
Howard,  for  example,  who  ultimately  voted  for  the  bill,  said 
emphatically :  "But,  sir,  if  I  vote  for  any  measure  purport- 
ing to  give  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  a  modified 
authority  to  suspend  ...  I  shall  do  so,  as  the  lawyers 
say,  profcstando.  I  shall  do  it  under  a  protest  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  upon  a  fair  construction  of  the 
Constitution,  is  already  vested  by  the  instrument  with  full 
authority  to  suspend.  .  .  I  am  anxious  to  avoid,  if  we 
can  avoid,  the  setting  of  a  precedent  which  shall  in  the  future 
look  even  to  a  divesting  of  the  power  of  the  Executive  of  this 
important  authority.  Still,  I  may,  as  I  have  observed,  be  in- 
duced to  yield  my  opinions  for  the  purpose  of  conciliation  and 
harmony,  and  to  vote  for  some  measure  that  may  be  thought 
to  quiet  alarm,  however  unfounded  the  alarm  may  be."*^ 
Doolittle's  amplification  of  this  last  thought  is  admirable : 
"Mr.  President,  my  opinion  is  this:  whether  the  power  is  de- 
rived from  the  Constitution  or  derived  from  the  act  of  Con- 
gress to  suspend  the  writ,  it  is  the  best  policy  to  have  it  de- 
clared by  Congress  that  the  power  exists  either  under  the  Con- 
stitution or  under  the  act  of  Congress.  .  .  We  know  very 
well  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  so  familiar  with 
these  terms,  'be  it  enacted,'  which  are  used  in  the  passage  ot 
laws  by  their  representatives,  whom  they  have  chosen,  who 
speak  their  own  voice,  who  legislate  for  them,  who  declare 
the  popular  will,  which,  as  our  ancestors  maintained,  is  to 
them   the   voice  of  God.  that   they   submit   to   an   enactment, 


*°  This  was  asserted  by  Bayard  and  Saulsbury,  for  example.  GloJje,  3d  S. 
37th  Cong.  pp.   1094,  1204. 

"Ibid.  p.  1187.  Cf.  George  Bancroft's  interesting  idea  of  the  value  of  such 
a  precedent,  in  his  letter  to  Lincoln,  February,  1863  :  "For  one.  though  I  think 
your  position  perfectly  safe  without  it,  I  hope  Congress  will  pass  some  bill, 
alike  for  your  protection  in  the  present  case  and  for  our  security,  should  the 
nation  ever  suffer  itself  to  elect  a  ticket  like  that  of  Breckinridge  and  Lane." 
Nicolay  and  Hay,  vol.  VIII,  p.  36,  footnote. 
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passed  by  their  representatives,  commencing'  'be  it  enacted,' 
as  the  Israelites  of  old  would  submit  to  a  'thus  saith  the  Lord.' 
But,  sir,  when  a  thing  is  assumed  to  be  done  by  the  order  of 
any  one  individual,  the  Secretary  of  War  or  the  President, 
their  jealousy  of  despotic  power  exercised  by  an  individual  is 
such,  that  although  he  may  be  acting  within  his  clear  con- 
stitutional power,  the  people,  perhaps,  are  less  likely  to 
acquiesce  in  an  order  of  the  War  Department  or  an  order  of 
the  President  than  they  are  to  acquiesce  in  an  enactment  of 
Congress."*^ 

The  propositions  embodied  in  the  last  two  sections  of 
Trumbull's  substitute  bill  were  not  looked  upon  with  un- 
mixed favor  by  the  majority  of  the  Republicans.  There  was 
a  feeling  that  political  prisoners  might  secure  their  liberation 
too  quickly  for  the  good  of  the  country.*^  February  23,  when 
the  passage  of  the  bill  seemed  imminent,  Collamer  intervened 
and  made  a  strong  and  determined  attack  upon  the  second  and 
third  sections :  "The  first  section  authorizes  the  President  to 
suspend  the  habeas  corpus:  [A  little  later  he  employed  this 
phraseology:  "You  authorize  or  declare,  if  you  choose  to 
use  that  word,  that  the  President  has  the  power  to  suspend  the 
habeas  corpus^']  ;  which,  I  take  it,  if  it  means  anything,  means 
that  he  may  hold  persons  in  prison,  in  arrest,  without  being 
interfered  with  by  any  attempt  of  the  courts  to  set  them  at 
liberty.  .  .  After  thus  authorizing  him  to  suspend  the 
habeas  corpus,  the  second  section  goes  on  to  provide  that  the 
persons  who  are  arrested  and  imprisoned  shall  be  brought 
before  the  courts,  and,  if  not  indicted,  discharged.  The  third 
section  provides  that  they  may  be  brought  before  a  judge  at 
any  time  after  twenty  days.  .  .  This  seems  to  imply  that 
nobody  is  to  be  arrested  unless  they  are  persons  guilty  of 
some  crime  for  which  they  can  be  indicted.  .  .  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  second  and  third  sections  are  utterly  incon- 
sistent with   the  first.     The  first  section  authorizes  the  sus- 


"  Globe,  3d  S.  37th  Cong.  p.  1092. 

"This   was   expressed    by    Wilson,    January    9,    1863,    apropos    of    House    Bill 
No.   362  :    "I  do  not  linow  that  I  have  any  anxiety  to  try  these  prisoners     . 
and  I  want  them  tried   in   the  manner   in   which   the  Government   sees   fit   to  do 
It."     Ibid.  p.   204. 
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pension  of  habeas  corpus^  so  that  the  courts  and  judges  can- 
not reheve  the  man ;  the  second  and  third  sections  provide 
that  they  shall  relieve  the  man."^'*  The  mantle  worn  by- 
Howe  on  a  similar  occasion  in  the  second  session  seems  now 
to  have  rested  on  Collamer's  shoulders. ^^ 

Trumbull  used  all  his  skill  of  argument  and  persuasion  to 
meet  this  attack,  pointed  out  that  no  one  could  be  liberated 
except  on  conditions,  and  asked  Collamer  if  he  wanted  the 
writ  suspended  forever.^-  Collamer  pushed  the  attack  home, 
and  his  motion  to  strike  out  the  last  two  sections  would  have 
succeeded  had  not  the  Democrats  and  Unionists  rallied  to  the 
assistance  of  Trumbull.  The  motion  failed  by  the  close  vote 
■of  18  to  20.  Sixteen  of  the  18  were  Republicans;  the  other 
two,  Wall  and  Willey.  subsequently  voted  against  the  bill. 
Only  nine  of  the  20  were  Republicans.^^ 

The  substitute  bill,  fortified  by  a  number  of  minor  amend- 
ments,'* was  finally  passed,  February  23,  1863,  by  a  practically 
party  vote  of  2-1  to  13,  Hicks,  usually  an  Administration  man, 
being  the  only  non-Republican  to  vote  for  it  and  Lane  of 
Indiana  the  only  Republican  to  vote  against  it.^^  The  title 
of  the  bill  was  amended  to  read.  "An  act  to  provide  for  sus- 
pending the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corlyiis,  for  the  dis- 
charge of  State  prisoners  and  others,  and  to  authorize  taking 
tail  in  certain  cases."^*'  The  bill — House  Bill  No.  362  as 
amended  by  the  Senate — was  returned  to  the  House  February 
24.^"  It  did  not,  however,  become  the  subject  of  direct  action 
in  the   Flouse,  but   was  considered   onlv   so   far  as  it  was  em- 


'<>  Globe,  3d  S.  37th  Cong.  pp.  120.5-1206. 

"  See   above,    p.    243. 

•■- Globe,   .Sd   S.   37th   Cong.   pp.    1206-12O7. 

"/bu?.    p.    1207. 

"  The  chief  change  in  the  first  section  was  the  elision  of  "hy  proclamation." 
See  text  of  bill  as  passed,  below,   pp.   274-277. 

"YEAS — Anthony.  Chandler,  Clark.  Doolittle,  Fessenden,  Foot,  Foster, 
Grimes,  Harlan,  Harris,  Hicks,  Howe,  King.  Lane  of  Kansas,  Morrill,  Pome- 
roy,  Sumner.  Ten  Eyck.  Trumbull.  Wade,  Wilkinson,  Wilmot,  and  Wilson  of 
Massachusetts. 

NAYS^ — Carlile,  Henderson,  Kennedy,  Lane  of  Indiana.  Latham,  Powell, 
Rice.  Richardson.  Saulsbury.  Turpie.  Wall,  Willey.  and  Wilson  of  Missouri. 
Jhifl.  p.  1208. 

*•'  Ibid.     For  text  of  bill  see  below,  pp.   274-277. 

"Ibid.  p.  1249. 
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bodied  in  a  Committee  of  Conference  bill  framed  to  reconcile 
the  conflicting  views  of  the  two  chambers  upon  House  Bill 
No.  591. 

The  Senate's  substitute  for  Stevens's  House  Bill  No.  591 
had  been  announced  to  the  House  January  28,  1863 — the  day 
after  its  passage  by  the  Senate — and  was  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  February  12.^*  It  received  a  brief  and  charac- 
teristic greeting  from  Stevens :  "I  hope  that  we  shall  non- 
concur and  refer  the  matter  to  a  committee  of  conference."" 
The  measure  was  debated  from  time  to  time  in  a  rambling 
discussion  in  which  the  Democrats  did  most  of  the  talking 
and  thrashed  the  old  wheatless  straw.  Stevens  closed  the 
debate,  February  19.  by  asking  the  House  to  non-concur. 
The  House  non-concurred,  114  to  35,  and  appointed  its  com- 
mittee members.®"  They  were  Stevens,  Bingham  and  Pendle- 
ton. The  Senate  members  of  the  committee  were  Trumbull, 
Collamer  and  Willey.®^  All  save  Willey  had  been  prominent 
in  habeas  corpus  debates. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Conference  was  presented 
to  the  House  February  27.*^-  After  considerable  wrangling 
it  was  agreed  that  Saturday  evening,  February  28,  should  be 
given  over  to  general  debate  and  that  the  vote  should  be 
taken  Monday,  March  2.*^^  The  opportunity  to  make  "cam- 
paign" speeches  was  so  tempting  that  the  evening  of  Febru- 
ary 28  passed  without  any  discussion  of  the  bill.  March  2, 
about  one  o'clock  P.  M.,  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Con- 
ference was  agreed  to,  99  to  4-1. '^■*  The  fight  was  obviously 
left  for  the  Senate. 

Immediately  after  the  reading  of  the  House  message  an- 
nouncing the  acceptance  of  the  report  of  the  committee 
Trumbull  submitted  the  report  to  the  Senate.®^  He  explained, 
not  without  a  trace  of  disingenuousness,  the  make-up  of  the 


^»  Globe,   .3d  S.  .37th  Cong. 

pp. 

572, 

916 

^»Ihid.   p.  916. 

^Ibicl.   p.  1107. 

«/Wrf.  p.  1119. 

»VWrZ.  p.  1.354. 

»^Ibi<l.   p.  1359. 

<^Ibid.   p.  1479. 

o^/bk/.  p.  1435. 
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Conference  bill/"^  "I  will  state,"  he  said,  in  his  introductory 
remarks,  "for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  that  the  report 
embraces  nothing  but  the  subject  matter  of  the  bill  which 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  [Bill  No.  591],  and  the 
amendments  which  passed  the  Senate.""''  A  comparison  of 
texts  shows  that  the  Conference  measure  was  practically  a 
fusion  of  the  Senate's  substitutes  for  House  bills  363  and 
591.*^^  Sections  one,  two  and  three  of  the  Conference  bill — 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  of  March  3,  18G3 — are  almost  an  exact 
copy  of  the  three  sections  of  the  former,  and  in  the  order 
named  f^  sections  five,  six  and  seven  are  identical  with  sec- 
tions one,  three  and  four  of  the  latter.  Section  four  of  the 
Conference  bill  differs  in  phraseology  from  section  two  of  the 
Senate's  substitute  for  591  but  its  practical  effect  is  much  the 
same. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Conference  was  received  by 
the  opposition  senators  with  marked  signs  of  disapproval. 
They  resorted  to  confessed  filibusterism  to  prevent  its  ac- 
ceptance. By  this  means  they  delayed  action  until  close  to 
five  o'clock  A.  M.  of  the  last  night  of  the  session,  and  it  was 
only  by  virtue  of  what  under  the  circumstances  may  be  called 
legitimate  jockeying — to  which  the  presiding  officer.  Senator 
Pomeroy,  lent  naive  aid — that  the  majority  secured  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate  in  the  report.'"^  The  next  morning  the 
opposition  senators  protested  against  the  tactics  used  against 
them  and  desired  to  have  an  opportunity  to  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote.  Doolittle  suggested  that  the  vote  on  the 
motion  to  send  to  the  House  for  the  report  should  be  con- 
sidered a  test  one,  and  therefore  asked  the  yeas  and  navs.'^^ 


o^Globe,  3d  S.  37th  Cong.  pp.   1436-1437. 

"/bid.  p.  1436. 

*'  See   Appendices,   below. 

®*The  only  change  in  the  first  section  is  the  omission  of  a  tautological  "or." 

''°Olohe,  3d  S.  37th  Cong.  pp.  1460-1477.  The  tactics  employed  were  clever. 
After  considerable  maneuvering  around  motions  of  various  kinds,  Fessenden 
called  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  a  motion  to  adjourn.  The  vote  was  yeas  4, 
nays  33.  Immediately  the  presiding  ofBcer  said  :  "The  question  is  on  concur- 
ring in  the  report  of  the  committee  of  conference.  Those  in  favor  of  concurring 
in  the  report  will  say  'aye,'  those  opposed  'no.'  The  ayes  have  it.  It  is  a  vote. 
The  report  is  concurred  in."  Then  Trumbull  :  "I  move  that  the  Senate  now 
proceed   to  the  consideration  of   House  bill   No.    599." — Protests.     Ibid.  p.   1477. 

"/bid.  pp.   1489-1494. 
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It  would  seem  that  the  vote  was  so  regarded.  At  any  rate 
the  alignment  of  the  senators  on  the  vote  was  what  might 
have  been  predicted  by  one  familiar  with  the  previous  votes 
on  the  habeas  corpus  question.  The  vote  stood  13  to  267^ 
So  the  return  of  the  report  was  not  requested.  The  bill  was 
signed  by  the  President  the  same  day,  and  bears  the  title  "An 
Act  relating  to  Habeas  Corpus,  and  regulating  Judicial  Pro- 
ceedings in  certain  cases.""^ 


"YEAS-  Bayard,  Carlile,  Davis,  Henderson,  Latham,  Nesmith,  Powell,  Rice, 
Richardson,   Saulsbury,   Turpie,   Willey,  and  Wilson   of  Missouri. 

NAYS-  Anthony,  Chandler,  Clark,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Foster,  Grimes,  Harlan, 
Harris,  Hicks,  Howard,  Howe,  King,  Lane  of  Indiana,  Lane  of  Kansas,  Morrill, 
Pomeroy,  Sherman,  Sumner,  Ten  Eyck,  Trumbull,  Wade,  Wilkinson,  Wilmot 
and   Wilson   of   Massachusetts.      Globe,   3d    S.   37th   Cong.   p.    1494. 

'^  Iliid.   Appendix,    p.   217.      For   text,    see  below,    pp.   278-283. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
CONCLUSIONS. 

It  is  now  possible  to  draw  some  definite  conclusions  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  precedent  made  by  Congress  in  the  years 
1861-1863. 

Congress  did  not,  by  passing  the  act  of  March  3,  1863,  de- 
clare by  implication  or  otherwise  the  illegality  of  Presi- 
dential suspension.  The  authors  or  sponsors  of  the  bills 
which  were  ultimately  merged  into  the  act  were  careful  to 
assert — and  the  bills  themselves  bear  out  the  assertion — that 
the  question  of  the  rightfulness  of  the  President's  action  was 
not  at  issue.  The  first  section  of  the  act,  in  phraseology 
which  is  almost  unique,  although  it  has  been  little  remarked, 
enacts  "That,  during  the  present  rebellion,  the  President  .  .  . 
whenever,  in  his  judgment,  the  public  safety  may  require  it,  is 
authorized  to  suspend.  .  .  And  whenever  and  wherever  the 
said  privilege  shall  be  suspended,  as  aforesaid,  no  military  or 
other  officer  shall  be  compelled  ...  to  return  the  body 
of  any  person  or  persons  detained  by  him  by  authority  of  the 
President;  but  upon  the  certificate,  under  oath,  of  the  officer 
that  such  person  is  detained  by  him  as  a  prisoner 
under  authority  of  the  President,  further  proceedings  .  .  . 
shall  be  suspended  ...  so  long  as  said  suspension  by  the 
President  shall  remain  in  force,  and  said  rebellion  continue."^ 
This  phraseology  is  not  accidental ;  it  is  the  product  of  a  pro- 
longed process  of  refinement,  commencing  July  6,  1861,  in 
which  the  dominating  motive  was  unquestionably  a  desire  not 
to  deny  the  President's  right  to  suspend.  The  lon.g  acquies- 
cence of  Congress  in  the  President's  suspension  of  the  privi- 
lege   of    the    writ    coupled    with    its    formal    enactment    in    the 


•  Italics  are  not  in   the  original.     No  reference  was   made,   in   any  of   the  de- 
bates, to  the  possible  significance  of  the  words  "during  the  present  rebellion." 
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Habeas  Corpus  Act  that  the  President  is  authorized  to  sus- 
pend were,  in  truth,  recognition  by  Congress  of  the  Presi- 
dent's right  to  suspend. - 

On  the  other  hand,  Congress,  in  passing  the  act,  asserted 
its  right  to  take  control  of  the  suspension  of  the  privilege  of 
the  writ.  If  the  first  section  was  a  recognition  by  Congress 
of  the  legality  of  Presidential  suspension,  the  remainder  of 
the  act''  was  an  assertion  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress  over 
the  matter  of  habeas  corpus  suspension.*  It  is  not  possible 
to  entertain  the  theory  that  Congress,  by  the  act,  "simply 
meant  to  declare  what  the  measure  of  authority  was  in  the 
President  under  the  Constitution  and  independent  of  the  act."' 
Doolittle  told  the  naked  truth  when  he  admitted  that,  "taking 
the  whole  thing  together."  the  act  provided  for  "a  modified 
suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus."^ 

The  action  of  Congress,  the  only  possible  competitor  of  the 
President,  in  recognizing  his  right  to  suspend,  and  in  the  same 
act  assuming  control  of  the  suspension,  perplexed  some  of  the 
champions  of  the  President's  exclusive  right  to  suspend. 
Horace  Binney,  the  most  redoubtable  of  these,  said  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend :  "As  to  the  Habeas  Corpus,  I  will  continue  to 
think  about  it.  as  I  have  done.     One  of  my  difficulties  is  that 

Congress  have  bed d  the  subject  by  their  Act,  having  first, 

in  new  and  unusual  language  for  an  Act  of  Congress,  asserted 
or  declared  the  President's  right  in  the  strongest  and  most  ex- 


'  Cf .  Secret.Ti-y  Chase's  statpment  of  September  15.  1SG.3:  "You,  Mr.  Pres- 
Ulent,  have  believed  that  .vou  have  the  power  to  suspend  the  writ  of  hiibewi 
corpus  without  beins  authorized  I)y  Congress,  and  in  some  cases  have  acted  on 
this  belief.  After  much  consideration  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  your 
opinion  and  action  are  sanctioned  by  the  constitution.  Whatever  doubt  there 
may  have  been  as  to  your  power  to  suspend  the  writ,  it  has  been  removed  by 
express  legislation.  The  act  of  :\d  March  last,  approved  by  you,  authorizes 
you  to  suspend  the  writ  in  any  case  during  the  existing  rebellion,  when  in 
your  judgment   the  public  safety   may   require  it."     Warden's   Chase,  p.   545. 

3  .\s  already  shown,  the  first  section  itself  may  be  interpreted  as  authorizing 
gu.speiision  by  the  President.  See  above,  p.  256.  See  also  below,  pp.  i;0(i- I'l'.T, 
footnote. 

*It  should  be  clear  to  the  reader  that  the  evidence  presented  in  this  essay 
is  not  believed  to  affect  the  right,  but  only  the  exclusive  right,  of  Congress  to 
suspend,     ('f.  Dunning,  En.ia]/»  on  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction,  pp.  42-43. 

'Conjectural  interpretation  of  Ilowe,  I'ebruary  li*.  ISO.'!.  Qlohe,  ;3d  S.  "7th 
Cong.,    p.    ion.'!. 

*  Ibid.    p.    1207.      Cf.    cr    pnrtr    Milligari,    4    WiiUiice.    p.    4. 
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plicit  terms,  and  then  proceeded  to  regulate  partially  his  pro- 
ceedings, as  if  the  power  was  their  own.  If  I  could  make  an 
argument  to  justify  this,  I  should  already  have  tried  it."^  In 
spite  of  this  natural  perplexity  of  a  lawyer — a  great  lawyer — 
it  must  be  said  that  the  solution  of  the  habeas  corpus  prob- 
lem offered  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1863,  was  practical  and  was 
well-fitted  to  the  exigencies  of  rebellion  or  invasion  and  to  the 
susceptibilities  of  a  self-governing  people.  It  was  in  accord 
with  President  Lincoln's  initial  opinion,  wherein  he  had  not 
claimed  an  exclusive  right  to  suspend  f  it  satisfied  the  general 
plea  of  Henry  Wilson,  who  had  introduced  the  first  habeas 
corpus  measure.  In  his  fiery  speech  of  February  21,  1863, 
Wilson  said :  "My  judgment  tells  me  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  the  power  in  time  of  insurrection  or  re- 
bellion to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  The  power  by 
the  Constitution  is  confided  to  the  Government,  to  the  Presi- 
dent or  Congress,  or  both.  If  there  is  no  law  upon  the  stat- 
ute-book, and  insurrection  or  revolution  is  sweeping  over  the 
land,  and  Congress  is  not  in  session,  has  not  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  in  an  hour  like  that,  the  power  to  suspend 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus?  If  he  has  not  that  power,  he  ought 
to  have  it."^  Finally  it  may  be  recalled,  even  at  the  risk  of  a 
petitio  principii,  that  this  solution  satisfied  a  majority  of  each 
House  of  Congress  and  received  the  approval  of  the  President, 
March  3,  1863. 

The  importance  of  the  precedent  made  in  1861-1863  is  ob- 
vious. It  is,  from  the  de  facto  standpoint,  the  strongest  prece- 
dent there  is.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
had  never  been  suspended,  since  the  Constitution  went  into 
force,   until   1861.^"     Constitutional  theory  and   legal   precedent 


'C.  C.  Binney's  Binney,  pp.  388-389. 

*"Now  it  is  insisted  that  Congress,  and  not  tlie  executive,  is  vested  with 
this  power.  But  the  Constitution  is  silent  as  to  which  or  who  is  to  exercise 
the  power,  and  as  the  provision  was  plainly  made  for  a  dangerous  emergency, 
it  cannot  be  believed  the  framers  of  the  instrument  intended  that  in  every 
case  the  danger  should  run  its  course  until  Congress  could  be  called  together, 
the  very  assembling  of  which  might  be  prevented,  as  was  intended  in  this  case, 
by  the  rebellion."     See  larger  extract  from   the   message,   above,   pp.   221-2;i2. 

*  Globe,  3d  S.  37th  Cong.  p.  1164. 

io<'The  privilege  of  this  great  writ  had  never  before  been  withheld  from  the 
citizen." — The  Court,  in  ex  parte  Milligan,  4  Wallace,  p.  115. 
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may  find  difficulty  in  fitting  this  historical  precedent  into  pre- 
existing categories/^  but  theory  and  legal  precedent,  however 
stubborn  and  entrenched,  must  sooner  or  later  yield  to  fact. 
Even  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  could  not  ex- 
pect acquiescence  in  a  decision  against  Congress  and  the 
President  on  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  President  to 
exercise  a  power  so  vital  to  the  safety  of  the  State  as  the 
power  to  suspend  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
Taney's  Circuit  Court  decision ^^  was  powerless  against  the 
Executive.  The  Supreme  Court  has  not  been  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion which  has  required  it  to  pass  upon  the  delicate  question 
of  the  legality  of  suspension  by  the  President."  But  if  the 
Court  ever  has  to  pass  upon  the  question,  it  is  reasonable  to 
anticipate  that  it  is  likely  to  attach  great  weight  to  the  histori- 
cal precedent  of  1861-1863." 


"  If  it  were  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  evidence  submitted  in  the  first 
four  chapters  of  this  essay  that  the  President,  in  suspending,  merely  antici- 
pates Congressional  action,  in  default  of  which  his  suspension  would  be  illegal, 
then  the  legal  difficulties  would  vanish.  In  Brown  vs.  United  States,  1814, 
Story  said  in  his  dissenting  opinion  :  "I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  posi- 
tion is  well-founded,  that  no  subject  can  legally  commit  hostilities,  or  capture 
property  of  an  enemy,  when,  either  expressly  or  constructively,  the  sovereign 
has  prohibited  it.  But  suppose  he  does,  I  would  ask  if  the  sovereign  may  not 
ratify  his  proceedings ;  and  thus,  by  a  retroactive  operation  give  validity  to 
them?  Of  this  there  seems  to  be  no  legal  doubt."  8  Cranch,  p.  133.  In  the 
Prize  Cases,  1862,  the  court  quoted  this  dictum  with  approval,  although  with 
little  regard  for  the  sacredness  of  quotation  marks,  but  at  the  same  time  sug- 
gested that  the  legality  of  such  retroactive  legislation  might  be  questionable 
in  a  criminal  case.  2  Black,  pp.  670,  671.  Finally  the  Court,  in  1883,  in 
Mitchell  vs.  Clark,  a  case  which  involved  the  construction  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  swept  aside  the  doubt  expressed  in  1862.  Here  the  Court  said : 
"That  an  act  passed  after  the  event,  which  in  effect  ratifies  what  has  been 
done,  and  declares  tliat  no  suit  shall  be  sustained  against  the  party  acting 
under  color  of  authority,  is  valid,  so  far  as  Congress  could  have  conferred  such 
authority  before,  admits  of  no  reasonable  doubt.  These  are  ordinary  acts  of 
indemnity  passed  by  all  governments  when  the  occasion  requires  it."  110 
V.  8.  p.  G40.  If  this  doctrine  were  fully  applicable  to  suspension  of  habeas 
corpus  by  the  I'resident  then  the  American  practice  would  be  substantially  the 
same  as  the  British  has  been  under  Cabinet  government,  with  the  grave 
difference  that  the  American  Executive  could  not  be  certain  of  legislative  in- 
demnity, if  Congress  were  hostile  to  him. 

^*Ex  parte  Merryman. 

"In  ex  parte  Milligan,  the  cause  cilehre  of  1866,  the  question  was  raised 
and  argued  by  counsel,  but  the  Court  refrained  from  expressing  Itself  upon  it, 
taking  it  as  undisputed  that  the  act  of  March  3,  1863,  gave  the  President  au- 
thority to  suspend.     4   Wallace,  pp.  2-142. 

"It  is  not  believed  that  the  validity  of  these  conclusions  (chapter  V)  is  af- 
fected by  the  very  perfunctory  obedience  paid  by  the  executive  authorities  to 
the  requirements  of  the   Habeas   Corpus  Act.     The  President  acknowledged  the 
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APPENDIX  I. 

HABEAS  CORPUS  BILLS  PASSED  BY  EITHER 
HOUSE,  1861-1863. 

BILL   NO.    3G3,   PASSED   BY  THE   HOUSE,    JULY    8,    1863. 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  discharge  of  State  prisoners  and 
others,  and  to  authorize  the  judges  of  the  United  States  courts 
to  take  bail  or  recognizance  to  secure  the  trial  of  the  same. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatiz'es  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  War  be,  and  they  are 
hereby,  directed  forthwith  or  as  soon  as  practicable  to  furnish 
to  the  judges  of  the  circuit  and  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  District  of  Columbia  a  list  of  the  names  of 
all   persons,   citizens   of   States   in   which   the   administration   of 


obligation  of  the  act  by  approving  it,  and  his  Secretary  of  War,  Stanton,  by 
order  of  March  23,  1SC3,  directed  Judge-Advocate-General  Holt  to  see  that  the 
provisions  of  the  act  were  observed.  121  War  Records,  p.  255.  Holt  construed 
the  act  most  narrowly,  and  only  once  between  March,  1863  and  February, 
1865 — in  the  spring  of  1863 — did  he  furnish  to  the  courts  the  lists  required 
by  the  act.  118  War  Records,  pp.  765-766;  121  War  Records,  pp.  255-257. 
February  18,  1865,  Stanton  officially  reported  to  the  Senate  that  he  had  "no 
knowledge  or  information  of  any  other  persons  held  as  state  or  political  pris- 
oners of  the  United  States  by  order  or  authority  of  the  I'resident  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  any  fort, 
arsenal,  or  other  place,  since  the  date  of  the  report  of  the  Judge-Advocate-Gen- 
eral" [June  9,  1863].  This  is  an  astounding  statement.  September  15,  1863, 
President  Lincoln  and  the  other  departmental  heads  were,  according  to  Sec- 
retary Chase,  unfamiliar  with  the  terms  of  the  act.  Warden's  Chase,  p.  546. 
The  President's  suspending  proclamation  of  September  24,  1863,  recites  the 
act  of  March  3,  1803,  but  not  in  a  way  which  proves  that  the  President  relied 
upon  it  as  his  authority  to  suspend.  Lincoln's  Works,  vol.  II,  pp.  400-407. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  suspending  proclamation  of  July  5,  1864.  Ibid,  pp. 
541-543.  Cf.  Lincoln's  letter  to  M.  Birchard  and  others,  June  26,  1863.  Ibid. 
p.   361.     Some  political   prisoners   who   sought   release  under   the  provisions  of 
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the  laws  has  continued  unimpaired  in  the  said  Federal  courts, 
who  are  now,  or  may  hereafter  be  held,  as  prisoners  of  the 
United  States  in  any  fort,  arsenal,  or  other  place,  as  State  or 
political  prisoners,  or  otherwise  than  as  prisoners  ot  war;  the 
said  list  to  contain  the  names  of  all  such  who  reside  in  the  re- 
spective jurisdictions  of  said  judges,  or  who  may  be  deemed 
by  the  said  Secretaries,  or  either  of  them,  to  have  violated  any 
law  of  the  United  States  in  any  of  said  jurisdictions,  and  also 
the  date  of  each  arrest.  And  in  all  cases  where  a  grand  jury 
having  attended  said  courts,  or  either  of  them  having  juris- 
diction in  the  premises,  since  the  arrest  of  said  persons,  has 
terminated  its  session  without  finding  an  indictment,  or  pre- 
sentment, or  other  proceeding  against  such  persons,  and  in 
cases  hereinafter  provided  for,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said 
judges  forthwith  to  order  the  discharge  of  such  prisoner  from 
said  imprisonment,  and  every  officer  of  the  United  States  hav- 
ing custody  of  such  prisoner  is  hereby  directed  immediately 
to  obey  and  execute  said  judge's  order,  and  in  case  he  shall 
delay  or  refuse  so  to  do,  he  shall  be  subject  to  indictment 
for  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
$500,  and  imprisonment  in  the  common  jail  for  a  period  not 
less  than  six  months,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  2.  Aiid  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  case  any  of  such  pri- 
soners shall  be    under  indictment   or  presentment  for  any  off- 


the  act  were  spirited  av.'ay  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  Appleton's 
American  Annual  Cyclopwdia,  1864,  pp.  450,  458;  1865,  p.  414.  In  1865,  the 
President  twice  refused  to  obey  the  requirements  of  the  second  section  of  the 
act,  and  forbade  the  officers  having  the  custody  of  the  prisoners  to  surrender 
them  to  the  court  [Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia].  The  Pres- 
ident endorsed  on  the  writ  of  liaheas  corpus  sued  out  by  one  of  them  :  "The 
within  named  John  Du^an  was  arrested  on  and  is  imprisoned  by  my  authority. 
This  writ  of  hahcun  corpus  is  suspended,  and  the  oflScer  having  Dugan  in  cus- 
tody is  directed  not  to  produce  his  body,  but  to  hold  him  in  custody  until 
further  order,  giving  this  order  on  your  return  to  the  Court."  The  writ  for 
the  other,  C.  V.  Hogan,  was  similarly  endorsed.  In  both  cases  the  court  held 
that  the  President's  constitutional  authority  to  suspend  was  not  restricted  by 
the  act— that  the  act  was  virtually  null.  6  I).  C.  pp.  181-148;  McPherson : 
History  of  the  liehcUkni,  p.  562.  No  detailed  investigation  of  executive  viola- 
tions of  the  act  has  been  attempted,  but  the  Cougressional  debates  of  1864-1865 
leave  little  doubt  as  to  the  conclusions  whicli  such  an  investigation  would  com- 
pel. They  reveal  sharj)  and  sweeiung  ct)ndemnnti<)ns  of  the  exec\itive  author- 
ities for  their  disregard  of  the  act,  made  not  only  by  political  enemies  of  the 
Administration,  but  by  such  warm  friends  as  Lyman  Trumbull,  Henry  Winter 
Davis,  Hfeverdy  .Johnson  and  .T.  A.  Garfield.  See  Globe.  2d  S.  .SSth  Cong.  pp. 
63,   78   ff.,   189,   255-257..   ,-?]8-.".2(),   784.   1. 8 2. "{-I :'.:;. 8    and   i:{72-1380. 
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ense  against  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  by  existing 
laws  bail  or  a  recognizance  may  be  taken  for  the  appearance 
for  trial  of  such  person,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  judges  at 
once  to  discharge  such  person  upon  bail  or  recognizance  for 
trial  as  aforesaid.  And  in  case  the  said  Secretaries  of  State  and 
War  shall  for  any  reason  refuse  or  omit  to  furnish  the  said 
list  within  live  days  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  any 
citizen  may,  by  a  petition  alleging  the  facts  aforesaid  touching 
any  of  the  persons  so  as  aforesaid  imprisoned,  supported  by 
the  oath  of  such  petitioner  or  any  other  credible  person,  ob- 
tain and  be  entitled  to  have  the  said  judge's  order  to  discharge 
such  prisoner:  Provided,  hozvever,  That  the  said  judge  shall  be 
satisfied  such  allegations  are  true,  and  shall  also,  in  all  cases 
included  in  this  bill,  or  if  the  public  safety  shall  require  it, 
have  power  and  be  required  to  take  a  recognizance  or  bail  from 
such  prisoner  to  keep  the  peace  and  be  of  good  behavior  to- 
ward the  United  States,  and  also  to  appear  before  the  proper 
court,  if  he  shall  deem  the  same  necessary  after  due  examina- 
tion of  the  case.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  district  attor- 
ney of  the  United  States  to  attend  at  such  examination  by  said 
judge. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  is,  and  shall  be  law- 
ful for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  whenever,  in  his 
judgment  by  reason  of  "rebellion  or  invasion  the  public  safety 
may  require  it."  to  suspend,  by  proclamation,  the  privilege  of 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  throughout  the  United  States  or  in  any 
part  thereof,  and  whenever  the  said  writ  shall  be  suspended  as 
aforesaid,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  of  the  judges  of  the  several 
courts  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  State,  to  allow  said  writ, 
anything  in  this  or  any  other  act  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing.^ 

BILL  NO.  591,  PASSED  BY  THE  HOUSE,  DECEMBER  8,  1862. 

An  Act  to  indemnify  the  President  and  other  persons  for  sus- 
pending the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  and  acts 
done  in  pursuance  thereof. 

Text  is  given  above,  p.  248. 


^Olohe,  2d  S.  37th  Cong.   pp.   3105-3106. 
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SENATE    SUBSTITUTE    FOR    BILL    NO.    591,    PASSED    BY    THE    SENATE, 
JANUARY    27,    18G3. 

,j 

An    Act    to    regulate    Judicial    Proceedings    in    certain    cases 
therein  mentioned. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  if 
any  suit  or  prosecution,  civil  or  criminal,  has  been  or  shall  be 
commenced  in  any  State  court  against  any  officer,  civil  or  mil- 
itary, or  against  any  other  person,  for  any  arrest  or  imprison- 
ment made  or  other  trespasses  or  wrongs  done  or  committed, 
or  any  act  omitted  to  be  done,  at  any  time  during  the  present 
rebellion,  by  virtue  or  under  color  of  any  authority  derived 
from  or  exercised  by  or  under  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  act  of  Congress,  and  the  defendant  shall,  at  the 
time  of  entering  his  appearance  in  such  court,  or  if  such  ap- 
pearance shall  have  been  entered  before  the  passage  of  this 
act,  then  at  the  next  session  of  the  court  in  which  such  suit 
or  prosecution  is  pending,  file  a  petition  stating  the  facts  and 
verified  by  affidavit  for  the  removal  of  the  cause  for  trial  at 
the  next  circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  to  be  holden  in 
the  district  where  the  suit  is  pending,  and  offer  good  and  suf- 
ficient surety  for  his  filing  in  such  court,  on  the  first  day  of 
its  session,  copies  of  such  process  and  other  proceedings 
against  him,  and  also  for  his  appearing  in  such  court  and  en- 
tering special  bail  in  the  cause,  if  special  bail  was  originally  re- 
quired therein,  it  shall  then  be  the  duty  ot  the  State  court  to 
accept  the  surety  and  proceed  no  further  in  the  cause  or  prose- 
cution, and  the  bail  that  shall  have  been  originally  taken  shall 
be  discharged.  And  such  copies  being  filed  as  aforesaid  in 
such  court  of  the  United  States,  the  cause  shall  proceed  there- 
in in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  had  been  brought  in  said  court 
by  original  process,  whatever  may  be  the  amount  in  dispute  or 
the  damages  claimed,  or  whatever  the  citizenship  of  the 
parties,  any  former  law  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
And  any  attachment  of  the  goods  or  estate  of  the  defendant 
by  the   original   process   shall   hold   the  goods   or  estate   so   at- 
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tached  to  answer  the  final  judgment  in  the  same  manner  as  by 
the  laws  of  such  State  they  would  have  been  holden  to  answer 
final  judgment  had  it  been  rendered  in  the  court  in  which  the 
suit  or  prosecution  was  commenced.  And  it  shall  be  lawful 
in  any  such  action  or  prosecution  which  may  be  now  pending, 
or  hereafter  commenced,  before  any  State  court  whatever,  for 
any  cause  aforesaid,  after  final  judgment,  for  either  party  to 
remove  and  transfer,  by  appeal,  such  case  during  the  session 
or  term  of  said  court  at  which  the  same  shall  have  taken  place, 
from  such  court  to  the  next  circuit  court  of  the  United  States, 
to  be  held  in  the  district  in  which  such  appeal  shall  be  taken, 
in  manner  aforesaid.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  person 
taking  .such  appeal  to  produce  and  file  in  the  said  circuit  court 
attested  copies  of  the  process,  proceedings,  and  judgment  in 
such  cause ;  and  it  shall  also  be  competent  for  either  party, 
within  six  months  after  the  rendition  of  a  judgment  in  any 
such  cause,  by  writ  of  error  or  other  process,  to  remove  the 
same  to  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  of  that  district 
in  which  such  judgment  shall  have  been  rendered;  and  the 
said  circuit  court  shall  thereupon  proceed  to  try  and  deter- 
mine the  facts  and  the  law  in  such  action,  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  the  same  had  been  there  originally  commenced,  the 
judgment  in  such  case  notwithstanding.  And  any  bail  which 
may  have  been  taken,  or  property  attached,  shall  be  holden  on 
the  final  judgment  of  the  said  circuit  court  in  such  action,  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  no  such  removal  and  transfer  had  been 
made,  as  aforesaid.  And  the  State  court  from  which  any  such 
action,  civil  or  criminal,  may  be  removed  and  transferred  as 
aforesaid,  upon  the  parties  giving  good  and  sufficient  security 
for  the  prosecution  thereof,  shall  allow  the  same  to  be  re- 
moved and  transferred,  and  proceed  no  further  in  the  case : 
Provided,  hoicci'cr,  That  if  the  party  aforesaid  shall  fail  duly 
to  enter  the  removal  and  transfer,  as  aforesaid,  in  the  circuit 
court  of  the  United  States,  agreeably  to  this  act,  the  State 
court  by  which  judgment  shall  have  been  rendered,  and  from 
which  the  transfer  and  removal  shall  have  been  made,  as 
aforesaid,  shall  be  authorized,  on  motion  for  that  purpose,  to 
issue  execution,  and  to  carry  into  effect  any  such  judgment, 
the  same  as  if  no  such   removal  and  transfer  had  been  made: 
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And  provided,  also,  That  no  such  appeal  or  writ  of  error  shall 
be  allowed  in  any  criminal  action  or  prosecution  where  final 
judgment  shall  have  been  rendered  in  favor  of  the  defendant 
or  respondent  by  the  State  court.  And  in  any  action  or  prose- 
cution against  any  person,  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
such  person  to  plead  the  general  issue,  and  give  this  act  and 
any  special  matter  in  evidence.  And  if  in  any  suit  hereafter 
commenced  the  plaintiff  is  nonsuited  or  judgment  pass 
against  him,  the  defendant  shall  recover  double  costs. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  fnrther  enacted,  That  if  it  shall  appear 
upon  the  trial  of  any  action  provided  for  and  mentioned  in 
the  first  section  of  this  act  that  there  was  probable  cause  for 
the  arrest,  imprisonment,  or  other  act  complained  of,  or  that 
in  making  such  arrest  or  imprisonment,  or  committing  such 
act,  the  defendant  acted  in  good  faith,  under  the  authority  or 
order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  under  an  act 
of  Congress,  then,  and  in  every  such  case,  the  foregoing  facts, 
or  either  of  them,  shall  constitute  a  full  and  complete  defence 
to  the  action  ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  court  trying  the 
cause  so  to  instruct  the  jury,  and  that  their  finding  must  be 
accordingly. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  any  suit  or  prosecu- 
tion described  in  the  first  section  of  this  act,  in  which  final 
judgment  may  be  rendered  in  the  circuit  court,  may  be  car- 
ried by  writ  of  error  to  the  Supreme  Court,  whatever  may  be 
the  amount  of  said  judgment. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  no  suit  or  prosecu- 
tion, civil  or  criminal,  shall  be  maintained  for  any  arrest 
or  imprisonment  made,  or  other  trespasses  or  wrongs  done 
or  committed,  or  act  omitted  to  be  done,  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  present  rebellion,  by  virtue  or  under  color  of  any 
authority  derived  from  or  exercised  by  or  under  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  or  by  or  under  any  act  of  Congress,  un- 
less the  same  shall  have  been  commenced  wuthin  two  years 
next  after  such  arrest,  imprisonment,  trespass,  or  wrong  may 
have  been  done  or  committed :  Provided,  That  in  no  case 
shall  the  limitation  herein  provided  commence  to  run  until 
the  passage  of  this  act,  so  that  no  party  shall,  by  virtue  of 
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this  act,  be  debarred  of  his  remedy  by  suit  or  prosecution  until 
two  years  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Sec.  5.  Ajid  be  it  further  enacted,  That  any  person  not  in 
the  mihtary  or  naval  service,  and  not  subject  to  the  rules  and 
articles  of  war,  who  shall  be  arrested  in  any  State  or  district 
wherein  the  ordinary  process  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
is  not  obstructed,  for  aiding  the  present  rebellion,  or  for  ob- 
structing the  execution  of  any  law  or  military  order,  shall  be 
discharged  from  such  arrest,  unless,  within  thirty  days  after 
such  arrest,  the  charges  against  such  person  shall  be  reduced 
to  writing  and  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  in  the  district  in  which  such  per- 
son is  arrested.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  judge  of  said 
court,  upon  the  application  of  such  person,  to  examine  into 
the  cause  of  such  arrest ;  and,  upon  hearing  of"  such  applica- 
tion, such  judge  may  discharge  such  person,  hold  him  to  bail, 
or  dismiss  his  application,  as,  in  the  opinion  of  such  judge, 
the  public  safety  may  require.^ 

SENATE    SUBSTITUTE    FOR    BILL    NO.    362,    PASSED    BY    THE    SENATE, 
FEBRUARY  23,   1863. 

An  Act  to  provide  for  suspending  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus,  for  the  discharge  of  State  prisoners  and  others, 
and  to  authorize  taking  bail  in  certain  cases. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  dur- 
ing the  present  rebelHon,  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
whenever  in  his  judgment  the  public  safety  may  require  it,  is 
authorized  to  suspend  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
in  any  case,  or  throughout  the  United  States  or  any  part 
thereof.  And  whenever  and  wherever  the  said  privilege  shall 
be  suspended,  as  aforesaid,  no  military  or  other  officer  shall 
be  compelled,  in  answer  to  any  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  to  re- 
turn the  body  of  any  person  or  persons  detained  by  him  by 
authority  of  the  President ;  but  upon  the  certificate,  under 
oath,  of  the  officer  having  charge  of  any  one  so  detained,  that 


^Olohe,  Sd   S.   37th   Cong.  pp.   554,   1056-1057. 
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such  person  is  detained  by  him  as  a  prisoner  under  authority 
of  the  President,  further  proceedings  under  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  shall  be  suspended  by  the  judge  or  court  having  issued 
the  said  writ  so  long  as  said  suspension  by  the  President  shall 
remain  in  force  and  said  rebellion  continue. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Secretary  of  War  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  di- 
rected, as  soon  as  may  be  practicable,  to  furnish  to  the  judges 
of  the  circuit  and  district  courts  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  a  list  of  the  names  of  all  persons,  citi- 
zens of  States  in  which  the  administration  of  the  laws  has 
continued  unimpaired  in  the  said  Federal  courts,  who  are  now, 
or  may  hereafter  be,  held  as  prisoners  of  the  United  States, 
by  order  or  authority  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  or 
either  of  said  Secretaries,  in  any  fort,  arsenal,  or  other  place, 
as  State  or  political  prisoners,  or  otherwise  than  as  prisoners 
of  war ;  the  said  list  to  contain  the  names  of  all  such  who  re- 
side in  the  respective  jurisdictions  of  said  judges,  or  who  may 
be  deemed  by  the  said  Secretaries,  or  either  of  them,  to  have 
violated  any  law  of  the  United  States  in  any  of  said  jurisdic- 
tions, and  also  the  date  of  each  arrest — the  Secretary  of  State 
to  furnish  a  list  of  such  persons  as  are  imprisoned  by  the  order 
or  authority  of  the  President,  acting  through  the  State  De- 
partment, and  the  Secretary  of  War  a  list  of  such  as  are  im- 
prisoned by  the  order  or  authority  of  the  President,  acting 
through  the  Department  of  War.  And  in  all  cases  where  a 
grand  jury,  having  attended  any  of  said  couri,^  having  juris- 
diction in  the  premises,  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  after 
the  furnishing  of  said  list,  as  aforesaid,  has  terminated  its 
session  without  finding  an  indictment,  or  presentment,  or 
other  proceeding  against  any  such  person,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  judge  of  said  court  forthwith  to  make  an  order  that  any 
such  prisoner  desiring  a  discharge  from  said  imprisonment  be 
brought  before  him  to  be  discharged ;  and  every  officer  of  the 
United  States  having  custody  of  such  prisoner  is  hereby 
directed  immediately  to  obey  and  execute  said  judge's  order; 
and  in  case  he  shall  delay  or  refuse  so  to  do,  he  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  indictment  for  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not   less   than  $500,   and   imprisonment   in   the   common 
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jail  for  a  period  not  less  than  six  months,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  court :  Provided,  hoivcver.  That  no  person  shall  be  dis- 
charged by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  until  after  he  or 
she  shall  have  taken  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  support  the  Constitution  thereof; 
and  that  he  [or  she]  will  not  hereafter  in  any  way  encourage 
or  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  present  rebellion  or  supporters 
thereof:  And  provided,  also.  That  the  judge  or  court  before 
whom  such  person  may  be  brought,  before  discharging  him 
or  her  from  imprisonment,  shall  have  power,  on  examination 
of  the  case,  and,  if  the  public  safety  shall  require  it,  shall  be 
required,  to  cause  him  or  her  to  enter  into  recognizance,  with 
or  without  surety,  in  a  sum  to  be  fixed  by  said  judge  or  court,  to 
keep  the  peace  and  be  of  good  behavior  towards  the  United 
States  and  its  citizens,  and  from  time  to  time,  and  at  such 
times  as  such  judge  or  court  may  direct,  appear  before  said 
judge  or  court  to  be  further  dealt  with,  according  to  law,  as 
the  circumstances  may  require.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  district  attorney  of  the  United  States  to  attend  said  exami- 
nation before  the  judge. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  furtJicr  enacted,  That  in  case  any  of  such 
prisoners  shall  be  under  indictment  or  presentment  for  any 
offense  against  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  by  existing 
laws  bail  or  a  recognizance  may  be  taken  for  the  appearance 
for  trial  of  such  person,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  judge  at 
once  to  discharge  such  person  upon  bail  or  recognizance  for 
trial  as  aforesaid.  And  in  case  the  said  Secretaries  of  State 
and  War  shall  for  any  reason  refuse  or  omit  to  furnish  the 
said  list  of  persons  held  as  prisoners  as  aforesaid  at  the  time 
of  the  passage  of  this  act  within  twenty  days  hereafter,  and  of 
such  persons  as  thereafter  may  be  arrested  within  twenty 
days  from  the  time  of  the  arrest,  any  citizen  may,  after  a 
grand  jury  shall  have  terminated  its  session  without  having 
found  an  indictment  or  presentment,  as  provided  in  the  sec- 
ond section,  by  a  petition  alleging  the  facts  aforesaid  touch- 
ing any  of  the  persons  so  as  aforesaid  imprisoned,  supported 
by  the  oath  of  such  petitioner  or  any  other  credible  person,  ob- 
tain and  be  entitled  to  have  the  said  judge's  order  to  discharge 
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such  prisoner  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  prescribed  iii 
the  second  section  of  this  act:  Provided,  however.  That  the 
said  judge  shall  be  satisfied  such  allegations  are  true:  Pro- 
vided, That  this  act  shall  continue  and  be  in  force  until  the  1st 
of  March,  1864,  and  no  longer.^ 


^Glote,  3d  S.  37tb  Cong.  pp.  1205-1208. 
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APPENDIX  11. 

THE  HABEAS  CORPUS  ACT  OF  MARCH  3,  1863. 

An  Act  relating  to  Habeas  Corpus,  and  regulating  Judicial 
Proceedings  in  Certain  Cases. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  dur- 
ing the  present  rebellion,  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
whenever,  in  his  judgment,  the  public  safety  may  require  it, 
is  authorized  to  suspend  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  in  any  case  throughout  the  United  States,  or  any  part 
thereof.  And  whenever  and  wherever  the  said  privilege  shall 
be  suspended,  as  aforesaid,  no  military  or  other  officer  shall 
be  compelled,  in  answer  to  any  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  to  re- 
turn the  body  of  any  person  or  persons  detained  by  him  by 
authority  of  the  President ;  but  upon  the  certificate,  under 
oath,  of  the  officer  having  charge  of  any  one  so  detained  that 
such  person  is  detained  by  him  as  a  prisoner  under  authority 
of  the  President,  further  proceedings  under  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  shall  be  suspended  by  the  judge  or  court  having  issued 
the  said  writ,  so  long  as  said  suspension  by  the  President 
shall  remain  in  force,  and  said  rebellion  continue. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Secretary  of  War  be.  and  they  are  hereby,  di- 
rected, as  soon  as  may  be  practicable,  to  furnish  to  the  judges 
of  the  circuit  and  district  courts  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  a  list  of  the  names  of  all  persons, 
citizens  of  states  in  which  the  administration  of  the  laws  has 
continued  unimpaired  in  the  said  Federal  courts,  who  are 
now,  or  may  hereafter  be,  held  as  prisoners  of  the  United 
States,  by  order  or  authority  of  the  President  of  the  United 
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States  or  either  of  said  Secretaries,  in  any  fort,  arsenal,  or 
Other  place,  as  state  or  political  prisoners,  or  otherwise  than 
as  prisoners  of  war;  the  said  list  to  contain  the  names  of  all 
those  who  reside  in  the  respective  jurisdictions  of  said  judges, 
or  who  may  be  deemed  by  the  said  Secretaries,  or  either  of 
them,  to  have  violated  any  law  of  the  United  States  in  any  of 
said  jurisdictions,  and  also  the  date  of  each  arrest;  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  furnish  a  list  of  such  persons  as  are  impris- 
oned by  the  order  or  authority  of  the  President,  acting 
through  the  State  Department,  and  the  Secretary  of  War  a 
list  of  such  as  are  imprisoned  by  the  order  or  authority  of 
the  President,  acting  through  the  Department  of  War.  And 
in  all  cases  where  a  grand  jury,  having  attended  any  of  said 
courts  having  jurisdiction  in  the  premises,  after  the  passage 
of  this  act,  and  after  the  furnishing  of  said  list,  as  aforesaid, 
has  terminated  its  session  without  finding  an  indictment  or 
presentment,  or  other  proceeding  against  any  such  person,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  judge  of  said  court  forthwith  to  make 
an  order  that  any  such  prisoner  desiring  a  discharge  from  said 
imprisonment  be  brought  before  him  to  be  discharged;  and 
every  officer  of  the  United  States  having  custody  of  such 
prisoner  is  hereby  directed  immediately  to  obey  and  execute 
said  judge's  order;  and  in  case  he  shall  delay  or  refuse  so  to 
do,  he  shall  be  subject  to  indictment  for  a  misdemeanor,  and 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars  and 
imprisonment  in  the  common  jail  for  a  period  not  less  than 
six  months,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court:  Provided,  however, 
That  no  person  shall  be  discharged  by  virtue  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act  until  after  he  or  she  shall  have  taken  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  to  sup- 
port the  Constitution  thereof ;  and  that  he  or  she  will  not  here- 
after in  any  way  encourage  or  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
present  rebellion,  or  the  supporters  thereof:  And  provided, 
also,  That  the  judge  or  court  before  whom  such  person  may 
be  brought,  before  discharging  him  or  her  from  imprisonment, 
shall  have  power,  on  examination  of  the  case,  and,  if  the  pub- 
lic safety  shall  require  it,  shall  be  required  to  cause  him  or 
her  to  enter  into  recognizance,  with  or  without  surety,  in  a 
sum  to  be  fixed  by  said  judge  or  court,  to  keep  the  peace  and 
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be  of  good  behavior  towards  the  United  States  and  its  citi- 
zens, and  from  time  to  time,  and  at  such  times  as  such  judge 
or  court  may  direct,  appear  before  said  judge  or  court  to  be 
further  dealt  with,  according  to  law,  as  the  circumstances  may 
require.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  district  attorney  of 
the  United  States  to  attend  such  examination  before  the  judge. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  case  any  of  such 
prisoners  shall  be  under  indictment  or  presentment  for  any 
offence  against  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  by  existing 
laws  bail  or  a  recognizance  ma}^  be  taken  for  the  appearance 
for  trial  of  such  person,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  judge  at 
once  to  discharge  such  person  upon  bail  or  recognizance  for 
trial  as  aforesaid.  And  in  case  the  said  Secretaries  of  State 
and  War  shall  for  any  reason  refuse  or  omit  to  furnish  the 
said  list  of  persons  held  as  prisoners  as  aforesaid  at  the  time 
of  the  passage  of  this  act  within  twenty  days  thereafter,  and  of 
such  persons  as  hereafter  may  be  arrested  within  twenty  days 
from  the  time  of  the  arrest,  any  citizen  may,  after  a  grand  jury 
shall  have  terminated  its  session  without  finding  an  indict- 
ment or  presentment,  as  provided  in  the  second  section  of  this 
act.  by  a  petition  alleging  the  facts  aforesaid  touching  any 
of  the  persons  so  as  aforesaid  imprisoned,  supported  by  the 
oath  of  such  petitioner  or  any  other  credible  person,  obtain 
and  be  entitled  to  have  the  said  judge's  order  to  discharge 
such  prisoner  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  prescribed  in 
the  second  section  of  this  act :  Provided,  however.  That  the 
judge  shall  be  satisfied  such  allegations  are  true. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  any  order  of  the 
President,  or  under  his  authority,  made  at  any  time  during 
the  existence  of  the  present  rebellion,  shall  be  a  defence  in  all 
courts  to  any  action  or  prosecution,  civil  or  criminal,  pending, 
or  to  be  commenced,  for  any  search,  seizure,  arrest,  or  im- 
prisonment, made,  done,  or  committed,  or  acts  omitted  to  be 
done,  under  and  by  virtue  of  such  order,  or  under  color  of 
any  law  of  Congress,  and  such  defence  may  be  made  by 
special  plea,  or  under  the  general  issue. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  if  any  suit  or  pros- 
ecution, civil  or  criminal,  has  been  or  shall  be  commenced  in 
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any  state  court  against  any  ofiicer,  civil  or  military,  or  against 
any  other  person,  for  any  arrest  or  imprisonment  made,  or 
other  trespasses  or  wrongs  done  or  committed,  or  any  act 
omitted  to  be  done,  at  any  time  during  the  present  rebellion, 
by  virtue  or  under  color  of  any  authority  derived  from  or 
exercised  by  or  under  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  act  of  Congress,  and  the  defendant  shall,  at  the  time 
of  entering  his  appearance  in  such  court,  or  if  such  appear- 
ance shall  have  been  entered  before  the  passage  of  this  act, 
then  at  the  next  session  of  the  court  in  which  such  suit  or 
prosecution  is  pending,  file  a  petition,  stating  the  facts  and 
verified  by  affidavit,  for  the  removal  of  the  cause  for  trial  at 
the  next  circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  to  be  holden  in  the 
district  where  the  suit  is  pending,  and  offer  good  and  sufficient 
surety  for  his  filing  in  such  court,  on  the  first  day  of  its  ses- 
sion, copies  of  such  process  and  other  proceedings  against 
him.  and  also  for  his  appearing  in  such  court  and  entering 
special  bail  in  the  cause,  if  special  bail  was  originally  required 
therein.  It  shall  then  be  the  duty  of  the  state  court  to  accept 
the  surety  and  proceed  no  further  in  the  cause  or  prosecution, 
and  the  bail  that  shall  have  been  originally  taken  shall  be  dis- 
charged. And  such  copies  being  filed  as  aforesaid  in  such 
court  of  the  United  States,  the  cause  shall  proceed  therein  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  it  had  been  brought  in  said  court  by 
original  process,  whatever  may  be  the  amount  in  dispute  or 
the  damages  claimed,  or  whatever  the  citizenship  of  the 
parties,  any  former  law  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
And  any  attachment  of  the  goods  or  estate  of  the  defendant 
by  the  original  process  shall  hold  the  goods  or  estate  so  at- 
tached to  answer  the  final  judgment  in  the  same  manner  as 
by  the  laws  of  such  state  they  would  have  been  holden  to 
answer  final  judgment  had  it  been  rendered  in  the  court  in 
which  the  suit  or  prosecution  was  commenced.  And  it  shall 
be  lawful  in  any  such  action  or  prosecution  which  may  be 
now  pending,  or  hereafter  commenced,  before  any  state  court 
whatever,  for  any  cause  aforesaid,  after  final  judgment,  for 
either  party  to  remove  and  transfer,  by  appeal,  such  case 
during  the  session  or  term  of  said  court  at  which  the  same 
shall    have   taken    place,    from    such    court    to   the    next    circuit 
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court  of  the  United  States  to  be  held  in  the  district  in  which 
such  appeal  shall  be  taken,  in  manner  aforesaid.  And  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  person  taking  such  appeal  to  produce  and 
file  in  the  said  circuit  court  attested  copies  of  the  process, 
proceedings,  and  judgment  in  such  cause;  and  it  shall  also 
be  competent  for  either  party,  within  six  months  after  the 
rendition  of  a  judgment  in  any  such  cause,  by  writ  of  error  or 
other  process,  to  remove  the  same  to  the  circuit  court  of  the 
United  States  of  that  district  in  which  such  judgment  shall 
have  been  rendered ;  and  the  said  circuit  court  shall  there- 
upon proceed  to  try  and  determine  the  facts  and  the  law  in 
such  action,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  same  had  been  there 
originally  commenced,  the  judgment  in  such  case  notwith- 
standing. And  any  bail  which  may  have  been  taken,  or  prop- 
erty attached,  shall  be  holden  on  the  final  judgment  of  the 
said  circuit  court  in  such  action,  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
no  such  removal  and  transfer  had  been  made,  as  aforesaid. 
And  the  state  court,  from  which  any  such  action,  civil  or 
criminal,  may  be  removed  and  transferred  as  aforesaid,  upon 
the  parties  giving  good  and  sufficient  security  for  the  prosecu- 
tion thereof,  shall  allow  the  same  to  be  removed  and  trans- 
ferred, and  proceed  no  further  in  the  case :  Provided,  however, 
That  if  the  party  aforesaid  shall  fail  duly  to  enter  the  removal 
and  transfer,  as  aforesaid,  in  the  circuit  court  of  the  United 
States,  agreeably  to  this  act,  the  state  court,  by  which  judg- 
ment shall  have  been  rendered,  and  from  which  the  transfer 
and  removal  shall  have  been  made,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be 
authorized,  on  motion  for  that  purpose,  to  issue  execution, 
and  to  carry  into  effect  any  such  judgment,  the  same  as  if 
no  such  removal  and  transfer  had  been  made.  And  provided  also, 
That  no  such  appeal  or  writ  of  error  shall  be  allowed  in  any 
criminal  action  or  prosecution  where  final  judgment  shall  have 
been  rendered  in  favor  of  the  defendant  or  respondent  by  the 
state  court.  And  if  in  any  suit  hereafter  commenced  the  plaintiff 
is  nonsuited  or  judgment  pass  against  him,  the  defendant  shall 
recover  double  costs. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  any  suit  or  prose- 
cution described  in  this  act,  in  which  final  judgment  may  be 
rendered  in  the  circuit  court,  may  be  carried  bv  writ  of  error 
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to  the  Supreme  Court,  whatever  may   be  the   amount  of  said 
judgment. 

Sec.  7.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  no  suit  or  prosecution, 
civil  or  criminal,  shall  be  maintained  for  any  arrest  or  impris- 
onment made,  or  other  trespasses  or  wrongs  done  or  commit- 
ted, or  act  omitted  to  be  done,  at  any  time  during  the  present 
rebellion,  by  virtue  or  under  color  of  any  authority  derived 
from  or  exercised  by  or  under  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  or  by  or  under  any  act  of  Congress,  unless  the  same 
shall  have  been  commenced  within  two  years  next  after  such 
arrest,  imprisonment,  trespass,  or  wrong  may  have  been  done 
or  committed  or  act  may  have  been  omitted  to  be  done : 
Provided,  That  in  no  case  shall  the  limitation  herein  provided 
commence  to  run  until  the  passage  of  this  act,  so  that  no  party 
shall,  by  virtue  of  this  act,  be  debarred  of  his  remedy  by  suit 
or  prosecution  until  two  years  from  and  after  the  passage  of 
this  act.^ 


^  Puhlic  Laws  of  the  United  States  of  America,  3d  S.  37th  Cong.  pp.  755-758. 
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THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  ILLINOIS  FROM  1830  TO  1850 


CHAPTER  I 

Introduction 

Tlie  state  of  Illinois  offers  a  unique  opportunity  for  the 
study  of  the  westward  movement  and  of  the  influences  deter- 
mining the  character  and  location  of  settlement.  Owing  to  its 
size,  its  favorable  location,  the  routes  by  which  it  can  be  reached, 
its  varied  physiographic  divisions,  its  abundance  of  internal 
waterways,  its  numerous  stretches  of  woodland,  its  extensive 
prairies  and  the  time  taken  for  the  frontier  line  to  cross  the 
state  we  may  well  expect  to  find  within  its  limits  a  varied  popu- 
lation. 

The  settlement  of  the  state  may  be  divided  into  four  clearly 
defined  periods,  viz:  (1)  the  period  of  the  French  occupation; 
(2)  from  the  coming  of  the  Americans  to  the  opening  of  steam 
navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes;  (3)  from  the  opening  of  steam 
navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  opening  of  the  railroads 
across  the  prairies;  (4)  after  the  opening  of  the  railroads. 

This  investigation  deals  with  the  third  period  of  settlement 
(approximately  from  1831  to  1850)  which  itself  is  conveniently 
divided  into  four  periods  somewhat  less  clearly  defined  than  the 
general  divisions  already  noted.  First  of  these  minor  divisions 
is  the  period  extending  to  the  Black  Hawk  War;  this  serves 
as  an  introductory  period  for  the  greater  development  soon 
to  follow.  Second  is  the  period  of  speculation  and  rapid  set- 
tlement which  extends  to  the  collapse  of  the  internal  improve- 
ment system  in  the  state.     It  is  difficult  to  fix  a  date  for  the 
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The  Prairies  and  Woodlands  of  Illinois 

North  and  east  of  the  heavy  line  is  prairie  country,  less  than  20  per  cent, 
land      South  and  west  of  the  heavy  line  is  woodland,  over  -0  per 
cent.      (Goode.  The  Oeofimphii  of  Illinois,  7.) 


wood- 
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close  of  this  period  since  the  effects  of  the  fall  of  financial 
credit  were  not  felt  as  quickly  in  some  parts  of  the  state  as  in 
others.  The  date  falls  between  1837  and  1840.  The  third 
period  extends  to  1845  and  is  one  of  depression.  The  last 
period,  'which  follows  1845,  is  marked  by  a  revival  of  confidence 
in  the  financial  condition  of  the  state  and  a  gradual  increase 
in  the  stream  of  immigration.  In  this  period  is  felt  the  in- 
fluence of  the  proposed  railroads.  In  a  general  way  it  is 
characterized  by  solid  and  substantial  gro^^4;h  in  wealth  and 
population. 

Previous  to  1830  the  natural  order  of  progression  had  been 
observed  in  the  movement  of  settlement  to  the  West.  The 
hunter-pioneers  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  had  firmly  es- 
tablished themselves  in  the  southern  woodlands  of  Illinois  and 
had  begun  to  send  out  new  pioneers  who  traveled  up  the  great 
internal  waterAvay  of  the  state,  the  Illinois  river,  or  passed 
over  into  the  Military  Tract  and  followed  the  wooded  banks  of 
the  Mississippi  northward  to  the  lead  mines.  These  pioneers 
had  become  a  permanent  part  of  the  state's  population  but  as 
yet  had  not  ventured  away  from  the  woodlands.  They  were 
content  to  cultivate  their  little  clearings  in  the  timber  until 
succeeded  by  the  small  farmer,  who,  in  turn,  was  succeeded 
by  a  third  class,  the  more  substantial  farmer  in  search  of  a 
permanent  location.  The  prairies  were  still  unknown  and  the 
social  organization  of  the  South  was  waiting  for  some  means 
by  which  the  difficulties  accompanying  the  subjugation  of  the 
prairies  could  be  overcome. 

The  new  fore;'  fcwne  too  late  to  aid  the  earliest  class  of  settlers, 
for  events  operated  in  such  a  way  as  to  act  as  a  check  upon  the 
expansion  of  the  hunter-pioneer.  In  1832  the  Black  Hawk 
War  broke  out,  driving  the  out-posts  of  settlement  baclcward 
into  the  stronger  southern  communities  and  before  a  recovery 
of  lost  ground  could  be  effected  a  more  powerful  check  was 
administered  to  the  expansion  of  settlement  from  the  southern 
part  of  the  state.  It  was  a  new  force  in  the  westward  move- 
ment and  by  means  of  it  the  natural  order  of  succession  of 
classes  was  overturned  and  the  class  of  substantial  farmers  was 
first  upon   the  prairies  of  northern  Illinois.     The  opening  of 
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steam  navigation  upon  the  lakes,  therefore,  introduced  a  new 
class  of  pioneers  into  the  westward  movement.  They  were  not 
in  possession  of  a  fund  of  experience  gleaned  from  pioneer 
ancestors  who  for  generations  had  battled  with  the  hardships 
and  problems  of  the  frontier.  They  were  simple  farmers  who 
were  placed  upon  land  already  partly  cleared  by  nature  for  oc- 
cupation ;  but  the  clearing  had  been  done  on  such  a  grand  scale 
that  the  abundance  of  riches  caused  trouble  in  the  attempt  to 
make  use  of  them.  With  these  prairie  settlers  the  discussion 
is  chiefly  concerned  and  1830  is  taken  as  the  starting  point. 

The  influence  of  lines  of  transportation  coupled  with  the  in- 
fluence exerted  by  the  prairies  of  northern  and  eastern  Illinois 
has  operated  to  change  the  character  of  the  western  pioneers. 
As  the  route  of  the  Ohio  and  the  southern  wagon  roads  gave 
character  to  the  settlements  in  the  South,  so  the  northern  route 
was  to  give  character  to  the  settlement  of  the  northern  counties 
and,  owing  to  the  increased  rapidity  of  communication  and  the 
increased  volume  of  immigration,  the  effect,  if  anything,  was 
to  be  more  marked. 

A  dovetailing  process  had  gone  on  in  the  central  part  of  the 
state  where  the  men  from  the  Middle  States  and  New  England 
elbowed  their  way  in  between  the  timber  tracts  of  the  South, 
while  the  southern  man  chopped  his  way  northward,  through  the 
timber  along  the  rivers,  until  he  had  reached  Woodford,  Mar- 
shall and  Putnam  counties.  Here  the  characteristics  are  not 
so  marked. 

A  comparison  of  those  of  the  northern  and  southern  ends 
of  the  state  will,  however,  bring  out  clearly  the  distinction. 
Instead  of  a  gradual  settlement  by  successive  classes  in  the 
North,  as  there  had  been  in  the  South  where  the  himter  and  back- 
woodsman with  his  rifle  and  hunting  knife  slowly  moved  on- 
ward before  the  increasing  tide  of  civilization,  combatting  the 
savages  and  wild  beasts,  we  see  another  development.  The 
pioneer  was  rapidly  transported  from  his  native  state  to  the 
West  by  the  aid  of  steam  and  his  conquest  of  the  new  country 
was  effected  with  like  rapidity.  Instead  of  the  rifle  and 
hunting  knife  he  brought  his  oxen  and  his  farming  implements. 
Nor  was  this  all;  the  merchant,  the  artisan,  the  school  master 
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and  the  preacher  came  also.  The  foundations  of  civilization 
were  laid  rapidly  and  creation  rather  than  gro\^^h  seems  to  have 
been  the  order  of  things.  The  savages  having  left,  the  pioneer 
had  a  free  hand  and  the  spread  of  settlement  went  on  with 
corresponding  celerity.  Churches  and  school  houses  sprang  up, 
together  with  comfortable  dwellings,  for  the  log-cabin  age  did 
not  last  long  on  the  prairies. 

Physical  characteristics,  too,  have  had  an  enormous  effect 
upon  the  location  of  population.  Along  the  streams  lay  the 
timber  and  to  the  timber  went  the  early  settlers  both  from 
north  and  south,  for  they  knew  little  of  the  prairies.  In  the 
valleys  of  the  larger  rivers  the  lowlands  were  at  first  not  oc- 
cupied owing  to  floods  and  general  imhealthf ulness ;  in  the 
districts  near  the  head  waters  of  the  rivers,  the  valleys  Avere 
not  so  low ;  neither  did  the  rivers  tend  to  over-flow  for  sueh  ex- 
tended periods.  Consequently  we  see  the  settlements  closer 
to  the  streams,  although  still  seeking,  when  possible,  the  elevated 
portions  of  land  near  at  hand.  It  is  also  true  that  on  the  more 
level  expanses  of  the  state,  away  from  the  large  rivers,  the  tim- 
ber was  first  occupied.  When  the  next  influx  of  settlers  came 
an  additional  layer  of  settlement  was  formed  around  the  timber 
lands  and  removed  from  them  by  the  space  of  a  mile  or  so. 

For  years  one  of  the  greatest  problems  of  the  settlers  was  to 
find  markets.  The  navigable  streams  were  the  highways  of 
communication  and  here  and  there  along  them  were  towns  of 
considerable  prosperity,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  surround- 
ing agricultural  regions  poured  in  yearly  crops  of  produce  to 
be  shipped  down  the  streams  to  more  advantageous  markets. 
Moreover,  it  was  to  these  towas  that  the  farmers  'were  obliged  to 
come  to  obtain  their  supplies  from  the  eastern  cities  and  by 
means  of  the  traffic  to  and  fro,  the  towTis  gained  in  prosperity. 
Few,  indeed,  and  small  were  the  inland  towns  for  the  reason 
that  they  afforded  no  markets.  To  the  lack  of  markets,  then,  can 
be  traced  the  internal  improvement  excitement  which  struck 
the  state  in  1836.  Cost  of  transportation  from  Galena  around 
by  way  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio  to  the  East  was  exces- 
sively high  and  it  was  too  far  to  cart  such  a  heavy  product  as 
lead  across  the  state  to  a  lake  port.     The  southern  farmers  like- 
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wise  were  obliged  to  cart  to  a  river  port;  those  of  central  Ill- 
inois looked  to  Chicago  for  a  inarket,  often  going  one  hundred 
or  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  with  farm  produce  at  the  cost 
of  much  time.  Internal  improvements  were  meeting  with  suc- 
cess in  other  parts  of  the  land,  so  it  was  natural  that  they 
should  be  attempted  in  Illinois  where  markets  were  in  great 
demand. 

The  succeeding  periods  show  like  development  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  little  by  little  the  prairies  would  have  been 
assimilated,  but  it  would  have  been  a  slow  process,  owing  to 
the  difficulties  of  transportation  and  of  finding  markets.  When 
1850  came,  the  northern  part  of  the  state  presented  a  peculiar 
bird's  eye  vie'w — strips  of  comparatively  closely  settled  country 
stretched  away  in  every  direction,  indicating  the  timber  tracts, 
while  between  them  was  the  unoccupied  prairie.  Here  lay  the 
work  for  the  railroads  and  these,  by  practically  annihilating 
distances,  created  markets  by  bringing  the  producer  and  the 
consumer  together,  gave  the  settler  something  to  cling  to  when 
he  swung  clear  of  the  timber;  in  short,  gave  him  the  key  to  the 
prairie. 

Exceptions  are,  of  course,  to  be  found  to  the  general  laws 
controlling  the  settlement  of  the  prairies,  but  they  are  not  fre- 
quent enough  to  overthrow  these  laws  which  seem  to  be  the 
basis  of  the  occupation  of  northern  and  eastern  Illinois. 

The  object  of  this  discussion  is  to  show  the  progress  of  set- 
tlement on  the  Illinois  prairies,  paying  special  attention  to  the 
influence  of  physiographic  conditions,  to  lines  of  communication 
and  to  the  change  which  took  place  so  abruptly  in  the  character 
of  the  pioneer  class  of  the  "West,  and  to  show  the  differences  ex- 
isting between  the  pioneer  of  the  woodlands  and  the  pioneer  of 
the  prairielands.  Causes  for  the  settlement  are  to  be  noted, 
as  well  as  such  settlements  as  appear  to  be  exceptional  in  char- 
acter and  illustrative  of  some  peculiar  phase  of  the  westward 
expansion. 
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CHAPTER  II 


Illinois  Before  1830 


For  many  years  subsequent  to  the  Revolution,  Illinois  at- 
tracted but  little  attention.  The  legislature  of  Virginia,  how- 
ever, in  1778  organized  a  county  to  which  it  gave  the  name 
now  borne  by  the  state  and  appointed  for  this  newly  organized 
county  a  magistrate  called  a  Lieutenant  Governor.  It  came 
under  the  control  of  the  confederation  when  ceded  in  1781  by 
Virginia. 

Although  for  years  Kentucky  and  Tenne&see  had  afforded 
homers  for  pioneers  who  had  found  their  way  over  the  moun- 
tains to  the  western  world,  Illinois  and  the  Northwest  seemed 
to  offer  few  inducements.  After  visiting  the  territory  north- 
west of  the  Ohio,  preparatory  to  its  organization  into  the  North- 
west Territory,  Monroe  wrote  to  Jefferson  in  a  tone  which  showed 
that  he  had  as  yet  no  comprehension  of  the  future  greatness  of 
this  seemingly  desolate  country.  "A  great  part  of  the  territory 
is,"  he  said,  ''miserably  poor  especially  that  near  Lakes  jMich- 
i'^an  and  Erie,  and  that  upon  the  Mississippi  and  the  Illinois 
<  onsists  of  extensive  plains  which  have  not  had  from  appear- 
;inces,  and  will  not  have,  a  single  bush  on  them  for  ages.  The 
districts,  therefore,  within  which  these  fall  will  never  contain' 
a  sufficient  number  of  inhabitants  to  PTititl^  them  to  mPT^iber- 
ship  in  the  confederacy."^ 

For  a  time  it  seemed  that  Monroe  had  spoken  truthfully  for, 
as  yet,  the  railroads,  the  steamboats  and  the  farming  implements 
which  were  to  be  of  service  in  the  settlement  of  the  great 
prairies  Avere  unkno'wn.     Changes,  however,  soon  began  to  take 


Monroe.  Writiii'if.  1,  117. 
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Illinois  in  1830 

Shaded  portion  shows  location  of  settK'ment :  six  or  more  per  square  mile ;  by 

counties. 
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place.  The  soldiers  of  George  Rogers  Clark  carried  with  them 
to  the  East  tales  of  a  'wonderfully  fertile  and  well- watered  land 
and  soon  the  familiar  story  of  pioneer  life  was  re-enacted  in  the 
river  valleys  of  Illinois.  The  descendants  of  the  frontiersmen 
who  had  chopped  the  fii-st  trails  across  the  Alleghanies  and 
who  first  wandered  through  the  lonely  western  wilderness  and 
built  the  small  stockaded  hamlets  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
impelled  by  the  same  restlessness  which  carried  their  fathers 
toward  the  West  now  moved  across  the  Ohio  to  continue  the 
struggle  with  wild  nature  and  the  wilder  redmen.  for  possession 
of  the  territory  which  today  constitutes  the  state  of  Illinois. 

The  scene  of  earliest  settlement  in  Illinois  was  the  great 
American  Bottom.  The  settlers  were  the  French  who  acted 
as  a  connecting  link  between  the  French  of  Canada  and  the 
Great  Lakes  and  those  of  the  lower  Mississippi.  The  American 
Bottom,  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Spanish  possessions 
across  the  river,  was  an  extremely  fertile  tract  of  land  extend- 
ing from  the  mouth  of  the  Kaskaskia  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ill- 
inois and  containing  about  six  hundred  square  miles.-  The 
French  settlements  extended  along  this  bottom  from  Kaskaskia 
to  Cahokia  more  than  fifty  miles,  and  back  a  few  miles  from 
the  Mississippi.  By  1800  the  French  Creoles  in  these  settle- 
ments numbered  about  1,200." 

Several  generations  had  flourished  here  happily  under  the 
mild  sway  of  French  officials — the  military  commandant  and 
the  prie.st — ^^who  railed  the  people  with  an  imcontroUed  but 
parental  authority.  Separated  from  all  the  world  these  people 
acquired  many  peculiarities  in  language,  dress,  manners  and 
customs.  Many  of  their  original  traits  were  lost  but  still  many  of 
the  leading  characteristics  of  the  nation  were  retained.  The  people 
were  kind-hearted,  hospitable  and  social  but  rivalled  the  Indians 
themselves  for  ignorance  and  laziness.  A  fruitful  country 
made  agriculture  profitable  when  carried  on,  but  the  great 
amount  of  game  within  easy  reach  tended  to  make  the  young 
Frenchman  follow  the  life  of  a  hunter  rather  than  that  of  a 


^  Brown,  Western  Gazetteer  and    E)niijr<int>i'   Guide   (1817). 
^  Reynold  ,  TUinoix,  10. 
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fanner.*  In  mechanic  arts  no  progress  had  been  made;  the 
old  Avooden  plo'ws  used  in  the  early  days  still  served  the  needs 
of  this  unprogressive  people. 

The  dress  and  homes  of  this  quiet  people  were  equally  simple. 
Coarse  blue  cotton  clothes,  deer  skin  moccasins  for  their  feet, 
blue  handkerchiefs  for  their  heads  were  worn  by  both  sexes.  In 
cold  weather  the  skins  of  animals  replaced  the  cotton  clothing. 
Log  houses,  a  single  story  high,  with  puncheon  floors  and 
thatched  roofs  were  their  abodes.  The  furniture  was  designed 
for  usefulness  rather  than  ornament.'^ 

Around  the  village  was  a  large  tract  known  as  the  common 
field.  Most  of  this  was  allowed  to  remain  in  open  pasturage 
but  parts  were  cultivated  by  those  who  chose  to  enclose  them. 
Occupancy  gave  a  title  to  land  but  all  reverted  to  the  com- 
numity  when  occupation   ceased. 

So  the  Americans  found  them,  a  people  of  simple  habits,  un- 
ambitious and  submissive,  unoppressed  by  taxes  or  political 
grievances,  recognizing  a  single  church  and  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  village  priest  who  was  their  guide,  friend  and 
philosopher. 

By  1781  the  earliest  American  settlements  had  been  made  in 
the  American  Bottom.  In  1800  there  were  three  hundred  and 
fifty  families  settled  here,  most  of  the  men  having  been  soldiers 
of  George  Kogers  Clark  during  his  campaig-ns  against  Vin- 
cennes  and  Kaskaskia.  Two  colonies  of  Virginians  had  come 
in  1786  and  1793  settling  at  New  Design  and  in  the  surrounding 
country  forming  the  nucleus  of  the  American  settlements.® 
Other  settlers  came  from  the  various  eastern  states."  In  all 
the  population  of  the  state  numbered  2,000  in  1800.^ 

During  the  first  decade  of  the  new  century  population  in- 
creased rapidh','^  but  the  greater  part  was  still  in  the  American 


Mlall.  filrtches  (183.jK  1,  148. 

^  Maanzine  of  Western  History,  lO,  562. 

*  Settlements     were     m.Tde    at     Horse    Prairie.     Whiteside     Station    and    Belle- 
fontaine  in  Monroe  county  and  at  Tnrlvoy  Hill  in  St.  Clair  county. 

•  There  were  settlers  from  Virginia,  Kentiicl?y,  Maryland,  Tennessee,  New  York, 
New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania  and  New  Enigland. 

'  Reynolds,  Illinois.  19. 

'The  census  of  1810  states  population  as  12,284;  Reynolds,  Illinois,   10,  gives 
population  as  2,000  in  1800. 
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Bottom  although  the  frontier  line  was  gradually  moving  towards 
the  interior  of  the  state.^*^  Across  the  territory  in  the  Saline 
district  a  center  of  settlement  had  begun  to  form.  In  1803  the 
salt  springs  had  been  purchased  from  the  Indians  and  leased 
by  the  government  to  Captain  Bell,  a  Kentuckian.^^  Sha-wTiee- 
town,  the  center  of  the  district,  soon  began  to  give  evidence  of 
becoming  a  town  of  some  importance  especially  as  a  commer- 
cial center.  It  was  on  the  Ohio  river,  the  great  highway  for 
traffic  and  travel  to  the  West  and  even  at  this  early  date  ' '  great 
fleets  of  keel-boats  concentrated  a/t  this  point  engaged  in  salt  and 
other  traffic."^-  Indian  treaties  during  the  decade  opened  up 
millions  of  acres  of  Illinois  land  for  settlement  but  in  spite  of 
this  fact  the  settlements  still  clung  to  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
rivers.^^ 

From  the  formation  of  Illinois  territory  in  1809  until  the 
close  of  the  "War  of  1812,  the  settlements  were  engaged  in  a 
struggle  for  existence.  Many  were  abandoned  during  the  war, 
on  account  of  Indian  troubles.  In  the  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing 1810  the  Chippewas.  Kickapoos  and  Potto'watomies 
committed  so  many  murders  and  thefts  that  Gov.  Edwards 
raised  a  military  force  to  suppress  the  disturbers.  One  expedi- 
tion destroyed  a  French  village  at  Peoria  which  had  been  the 
headquarters  of  a  band  of  savages  who  ravaged  the  countrJ^ 

Reports  of  the  unhealth fulness  of  the  new  country,  of  Indian 
outrages,  of  earthquakes,  and  the  insecurity  of  land  titles  all 
operated  to  retard  the  flow  of  settlers  from  the  eastern  states. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  Illinois  had.  at  different  times,  been 
under  French.  British,  Virginian  and  Federal  rule,  land  titles 
were  often  conflicting.  A  commission  appointed  in  1804  labored 
for  ten  years  to  adjust  these  titles  previous  to  the  opening  of 
the  land  sale  at  Ka&kaskia  in  1814.  The  pre-emption  act  of 
1813  did  much  to  secure  the  pioneers    in    their    possessions.^* 


'"  Ridse  F.irm,  Goschen,  Wood  River,  Silver  Creek,  and  Shoal  Creek  wore  the 
new  settlements. 

"  Moses,  Illinois,  1,  265. 

'2  Reynolds,  Illinois,  63. 

"The  treaties  of  Ft.  Wayne  (1803)  :  Vinconnes  (1803)  :  St.  Louis  (1804)  and 
the  second  treaty  of  Vincennes  (1804)  opened  28,000,000  acres  of  Illinois  land 
to  settlement. 

"*  Davidson  and  Sfiivt',  Illinois,  201. 
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With  the  passage  of  this  act  and  with  the  cessation  of  Indian 
raids  after  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812  a  new  epoch  in  the 
settlement  of  the  state  began.  The  settlers  acquired  confidence, 
land  rose  in  demand  and  in  value.^^  New  Englanders  and 
foreigners  came  in  greater  numbers  than  ever  before.  The  close 
of  the  European  wars  had  ruined  the  lucrative  commerce  of 
New  England  and  thrown  many  out  of  employment,  some  of 
whom  found  their  way  to  Illinois. 

The  great  highway  of  travel  was  the  Ohio  river.  A  writer 
of  the  time  says  "there  is  scarce  a  day  except  when  the  river  is 
impeded  with  ice  but  what  there  is  a  greater  or  less  number  of 
boats  to  be  seen  floating  down  its  gentle  current  to  some  place 
of  destination.  No  less  than  five  hundred  families  stopped  at 
Cincinnati  at  one  time,  many  of  them  having  come  a  great  dis- 
tance."^** From  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  groups  of  pioneers 
still  came  seeking  the  extreme  frontier. 

Others  came  from  the  South  Atlantic  states.  Cotton  culture 
had,  through  the  invention  of  the  gin  and  through  the  prevail- 
ing high  prices,  become  exceedingly  profitable.  The  plantations 
were  increasing  in  size  and  numbers  and  the  introduction  of 
the  industry  into  the  uplands  tended  to  crowd  out  the  small 
farmer  since  his  more  wealthy  neighbor  could  offer  prices  for 
land  which  practically  compelled  him  to  sell.  Some  who  moved 
went  to  the  Gulf  States ;  others  wishing  to  avoid  the  competition 
of  slave  labor  turned  to  the  northwest,  and  it  became  a  familiar 
sight  to  people  along  the  roads  of  western  travel  to  see  the  old 
southern  wagons  covered  with  white  sheeting  and  loaded  with 
an  enormous  quantity  of  beds,  buckets,  old-favshioned  chairs 
and  such  household  furniture  as  was  usually  owned  by  our 
log-cabin  ancestoi's,  slowly  rattling  along  their  way  to  the  West. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  territory  the  district  of  the  Em- 
barras  was  still  the  northern  limit  of  settlement  although  there 
were  a  few  settlers  as  far  north  as  Edgar  county.  Crawford 
county  with  Palestine  as  a  center  of  settlement  had  2,100  set- 
tlers at  the  time  of  the  admission  of  the  state.^^     Russelville 


'5  Brown,   Western  Ga.zettecr  and  Emigrants'  Directory   (1817),  33. 
>«  Harding,  Tour  through  the  Western  Country,  5. 
"History  of  Crauford  and  Clark  counties,  108. 
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in  the  county  next  to  the  south  was  the  center  of  population. 
Directly  to  the  west  of  Wabash  county  was  the  English  settle- 
ment of  Albion  in  Edwards  county.  This  settlement,  begun  by 
Birkbeck  and  Flower,  was  one  of  the  most  important  ones'  in 
Illinois.^^  Gallatin  county  'with  Shawneetown  as  its  chief  settle- 
ment was  the  most  populous  county  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
territory,  having  in  1818  about  3,200  settlers.^^  Thirty  or  forty 
of  these  families  resided  in  Shawneetown.  A  bank  and  a  land 
office  helped  to  make  this  village  a  decidedly  important  one. 
America  with  a  population  of  several  hundred  was  the  chief 
southern  town,-*'  Cairo  had  a  "local  habitation  and  a  name" 
having  as  yet  not  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  its  foimders. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  territory  the  pioneers  grouped 
their  settlements  into  three  divisions,  those  settlements  around 
the  Big  Muddy  river,  those  along  the  Kaskaskia  and  those  north 
of  this  last  named  district  extending  as  far  as  Peoria.  Of  these 
the  settlements  along  the  Big  Muddy  were  the  weakest  for  the 
people  moved  very  slowly  towards  the  center  of  the  state. 

The  old  Kaskaskia  district  was  still  the  most  populous  one 
in  the  territory. ^^  Settlements  had  been  made  along  the  Kas- 
kaskia and  its  tributaries  for  a  considerable  distance  towards 
the  interior.  Kaskaskia,  the  seat  of  the  territorial  government, 
had  a  large  floating  population  but  the  increase  of  permanent 
settlers  was  not  large.  There  were  in  the  tdvvn  in  1815  be- 
tween seven  and  ten  hundred  people.^^  Belleville,  Cahokia, 
and  Prairie  du  Long  were  the  other  important  settlements  of 
this  part  of  the  state.-^     In  the  interior  there  were  few  settlers.^* 

In  the  district  above  Kaskaskia,  Edwardsville,  the  county 
town  of  JMadis'on  county,  had  sixty  or  seventy  houses,  a  court- 
house, a  jail,  a  bank,  a  land    office   and  a  newspaper.-^     Alton 


"  Daviuson  aud  Stuve,  Illinois,  349. 

"Dana,  Sketches  of  Western  Country  (1819),  ISS. 

'^History  of  Alexander,  Union  and  Pulaski  counties.  449. 

"Estimated  at  11,842   (Dana,  Sketches  of  the  Western  Country  (1819),  153). 

'"Edwards.  Illinois,  254. 

"  Caliokia  had  a  population  of  Ijetwpcn  five  linndred  (Mosos,  Illinois,  1,  207) 
and  one  ttiousand   (Life  of  Giirdon  S.  Hiihhard,  47). 

"Bond  county  had  only  forty  settlers  in  1S18  (History  of  Bond  and  Montfjom- 
ery  counties,  181).  The  Washington  county  settlements  were  at  Covington,  Beau- 
coup  and  Carlyle. 

"'^  Dana.  Sketcheis  of  the  Western  Country  (1819),  143. 
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had  one  hundred  houses,  the  owners  of  many  of  these  being 
people  from  the  eastern  states  and  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances.-" The  other  settlements  were  smaller.-^  In  all  the 
population  of  Madison  county  was  estimated  at  from  4,000  to 
5,500.-8 

Beyond  the  frontiers  already  mentioned  (the  line  of  the  Ohio 
and  Wabash,  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Big  jMuddy  and  of 
the  Kaskaskia  and  in  Madison  county)  little  settlement  was  to 
be  found  in  the  territory.  The  Kickapoos,  a  warlike  Indian 
tribe,  held  undisputed  possession  of  central  Illinois  and  con- 
tinued to  do  so  until  the  Treaty  of  Edwar'dsville  was  signed 
in  1819.-^  A  few  venturesome  Kentuckians  and  Tennesseeans, 
together  with  some  from  the  older  settlements  on  the  western 
side  of  Illinois  had,  however,  pushed  into  the  Sangamon  country 
before  the  Indian  title  had  been  extinguished.  These  were  the 
only  settlers  of  the  region. 

Far  to  the  north  in  the  lead  region  the  first  permanent  white 
settlers  were  beginning  to  locate  on  Fever  river.  Likewise  a 
few  were  at  Ft.  Dearborn  which  had  been  rebuilt  in  1816.  The 
Military  Tract,  although  laid  off,  was  as  yet  entirely  unoccu- 
pied. 

The  population  of  the  territory  when  it  began  to  seek  ad- 
mission into  the  Union  was  30,000.  Since  40,000  was  necessary 
for  admission  it  devolved  upon  the  census  takers  to  make  up 
the  deficiency.  One  very  efl^ective  plan  was  to  station  the  enum- 
erators on  the  largest  thoroughfares  so  they  might  be  able  to 
count  explorers,  movers  and  settlers.  As  a  result  more  than 
one  family  of  ten  people  grew  to  three  or  four  times  that  num- 
ber when  finally  placed  in  the  census  books.^** 

Varied  indeed  was  the  population  as  the  following  quotation 
shows.  "The  early  settlement  of  Clinton  county  will  illustrate 
the  heterogeneous  nativity  of  early  immigrants.     Before  1820 


J 


-<>Ibid.,  142. 

2"  Monnd  Piaira  and  Milton  were  the  other  settlements.  The  latter  had  fifty 
houses   {History  of  Madison  Count!/,  83). 

=sin  the  History  of  Madison  County  (130)  the  population  of  the  county  is 
given  as  4.000:  Dana,  Sketches  (1819)   153,  gives  an  estimate  of  5,500. 

29  Henderson,  Early  History  of  Sangamon  County.  7. 

^  Brown,  Early  FlUnois,  82,  in  Fergus  Historical  Scries  S. 
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there  was  a  little  group  from  Ohio;  another  from  England,  and 
several  representatives  from  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  North 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  one  man  from  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  "^^  It  is  true  that  the  pioneers  from  the  South- 
west exceeded  the  others  in  numbers  but  foreigners,  people 
from  the  Lliddle  Atlantic  states  and  New  Englanders  were  far 
from  being  imknown  in  any  of  the  regions.  The  Ohio  river 
was  the  means  of  directing  these  settlers  to  southern  Illinois  and 
adding  the  northern  element  to  the  preponderating  southern 
stream  which  had  come  by  way  of  the  wagon  roads. 

Fifteen  counties  had  been  organized  but  altogether  they 
formed  but  one-fourth  of  the  territory  and  were  by  no  means 
thickly  settled.  A  line  drawn  from  Alton,  on  the  Mississippi, 
through  Carlyle  to  Palestine  on  the  "Wabash  would  mark  the 
northern  extremity  of  settlement,  but  by  no  means  does  it  mark 
the  settled  portion  of  the  territory.^^  The  pioneers  clung  closely 
to  the  great  river  systems,  making  their  clearings  and  erecting 
their  cabins  along  the  banks  of  these  streams. 

Within  the  boundary  stated  were  prairies  of  considerable 
size,  some  of  them  being  three  days  journey  across.^^  The  set- 
tlers, as  yet,  had  not  ventured  upon  them,  believing  them  en- 
tirely unfit  for  settlement.  Palestine,  Palmyra,  Carmi,  Shaw- 
neetown,  Golconda  and  Albion  were  the  population  centers  of 
eastern  Illinois  at  the  time  of  its  admission.  On  the  west  Jones- 
boro,  Brownsville,  Ka&kaskia,  Harrison ville,  Belleville,  Cahokia, 
Edwards ville  and  Alton  were  of  greatest  importance.  In  the 
interior,  Perrysville  and  Covington  'were  the  centers.  Of  these 
Kaskaskia,  the  seat  of  government  and  Shawneetown  were  the 
best  known  and  thither  as  a  rule  the  early  pioneers  came  and 
from  these  points  made  explorations  for  the  purpose  of  find- 
ing suitable  places  to  settle. 

The  year  1824  marks  a  turning  point  in  the  growth  of  the 
state.  By  the  ordinance  of  1787  slavery  had  been  forbidden  in' 
the  Northwest  Territory,  but  it  nevertheless  existed  in  some 
portions  of  Illinois.     A  considerable  number  of  the  settlers  of 


"  Hixtory  of  Marion  and  Clinton  counties,  54. 

"  Davidson  and  Stuvfs  lUinoia,  302. 

»*  Breese,  Early  Hintory  of  Illinois,  preface  3. 
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the  state  being  southerners  who  favored  the  institution,  an 
attempt  was  made  in  the  early  twenties  to  call  a  convention  to 
revise  the  state  constitution  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  slavery- 
lawful.^*  The  defeat  of  the  plan  came  in  1824  and  from  that 
time  dates  an  increase  in  immigration.  Growth  now  went  on 
more  rapidly  and  when  1830  came  the  fifteen  counties  of  1818 
had  grown  to  twenty-six  and  the  population  was  157,445^^  in- 
stead of  the  scanty  40,000  required  for  admission. 

New  settlements  continued  to  spring  up  and  the  older  ones 
to  increase  in  size.^**  America,  G-reenville,  Mayville,  Frankfort, 
Equality,  McLeansboro,  Vienna,  Lalwrenceville,  Salem,  "Water- 
loo, Pinckneyville,  Jonesboro,  Fairfield  and  Vandalia  each  grew 
to  some  importance  before  1830,^''  the  last  named  one  being  made 
the  capital  city  of  the  state  in  ISIO."**  These  towns  were  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  rivers  and  often  in  the  timber  lining 
the  banks. 

Albion  was  an  exception  to  the  rule,  however,  having  no  water 
communication  close  at  hand.  Faux,  who  was  not  entirely 
friendly,  describes  the  village  in  1820  as  having  but  "one  house 
and  ten  or  twelve  log  cabins,  full  of  degenerating  English  me- 
chanics, too  idle  to  work"  who  passed  their  time  eating,  drink- 
ing, brawling  and  fighting.  The  streets  were  almost  impass- 
able dwing  to  stumps  and  roots  of  trees  protruding  and  puddles 
of  dirty  water  standing  before  the  doors  of  the  cabins.^''  The 
town  by  1830  had  grown  considerably,  mechanics  of  every  dis- 
cription  were  here  and  a  hotel,  a  smithy  and  some  stores  had 
taken  the  place  of  the  cabins.'*" 

Shawneetown  had  grown  from  a  town  of  three  or  four  houses 
to  a  tofwn  of  sixty  houses  and  three  hundred  inhabitants  in 


31  Harris,  Negro  Servitude  in  Illinois,  27-49. 

^''Eleventh  Census  (1890),   14. 

38  In  1819  some  Shakers  established  a  settlement  in  Lawrence  county  on  the 
Embarras  river.  Frederick  Ernst,  a  German  of  wealth  and  education,  founded  a 
German  settlement  at  Vandalia  in  1819  (Reynolds,  Illinois,  183).  Scattered  settle- 
ments were  made  along  the  Little  Vermilion,  the  pioneers  being  generally  en- 
gaged in  salt  making. 

s^r/ie  National  Calendm,  (IS.SOI. 

^Historii  of  Fnjiette  Countu.  12. 

8»Faux,  Memorable  Days  in  America,  269»;  Smith,  C.  W.,  A  Contribution 
totcard  a  hiograpliy  of  Morris  Birkbeck  and  the  English  Settlement  in  Edwards 
County,  Illinois  in  Transactions  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society,  (1905), 
Fordham,  B.  P.,  Personal  Narrative.     (Ogg,  F.  A.  Editor). 

*"  Stuart,  Three  Years  in  North  America.  — .  2"7. 
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1826."  It  was  still,  at  the  close  of  the  decade  1821  to  1830, 
the  chief  towii  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  state  and  the  landing 
place  of  a  great  portion  of  the  immigrants  coming  by  way  of 
the  Ohio.*^  Cairo  made  no  headway  and  in  1826  was  still  a 
village  with  only  a  tavern  and  a  store.''^ 

The  villages  of  southern  Illinois  at  this  period  were  but 
frontier  settlements  containing  from  one  to  two  hundred  in- 
habitants and  many  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty.**  The 
rivers  were  the  connecting  links  between  the  settlements  and  the 
chief  lines  of  communication  with  the  outside  world.  Koads, 
too,  were  opened  up  between  the  chief  centers  of  settlement. 
From  Vincennes,  Shawneetown,  Golconda  and  America  roads 
went  across  the  state  to  St.  Louis  and  Kaskaskia.  Throughout 
the  timbered  tracts  the  settlers  were  scattered,  forming  ribbons 
of  settlement  from  the  two  great  rivers  on  the  south  and  west 
of  the  state;  but  few  indeed  ventured  further.  Even  as  late 
as  1830  the  Indians  came  back  to  hunt  within  the  limits  of 
settlement  and  fear  of  them  retarded  the  advancement  of  the 
frontier. 

Although  southern  Illinois  was  as  yet  not  thickly  settled,  it 
had  begun  to  throw  out  lines  of  pioneers  towards  the  north. 
The  eastern  portion  of  the  state  close  to  the  rivers  was  well 
taken  up,  as  was  the  western  part,  but  between  the  two  lay 
the  unoccupied  portion.  Rather  than  risk  the  attempt  to  settle 
and  cultivate  the  prairies,  the  new  settlers  preferred  to  go 
farther  towards  the  frontier.  It  was  a  simple  and  natural 
force  which  impelled  them.  The  fathers  and  grandfathers  of 
these  men  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  had  battled  with 
nature  in  the  woodlands  of  the  Southwest;  the  pioneers  them- 
selves had  grown  to  manhood  surrounded  by  the  woodlands,  they 
were,  in  the  settlement  of  Illinois,  merely  putting  into  operation 
the  results  of  the  experiences  of  two  or  three  generations  of 
pioneers.  To  them  the  prairies  offered  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles with  which  they  felt  it  'was  useless  to  cope.     When  the 


*^  Hi-iforp  of  Onnatin.  f^aJine.  Hamilton,  Franldin  and  ^ViUiamsolt  Counties,  95. 
«  Edwards,  History  of  Illinois,  359. 
**  The  Americans  as  They  Are,  78. 

"  I'attprson,    Early    Society    in,   Southern   Illinois,    109,    in    Fergus    Historical 
Series,  2,  14. 
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timberland  of  southern  Illinois  was  all  claimed,  the  stream  of 
men  from  the  old  settlements  slowly  urged  their  oxen  north- 
ward through  the  settled  portions  to  the  new  country  which  at 
that  time  was  rapidly  gaining  in  fame.  Here  in  this  Sangamon 
country  the  hunter-pioneer  found  an  ideal  land  and  here  we  find 
the  re-enactment  of  the  scenes  of  the  first  settlement  of  the  ex- 
treme southern  portion  of  the  state. 

The  fertile  land  of  central  Illinois,  south  of  the  Sangamon 
river,  was  well  watered  and  also  well  timbered.  A  few  settlers 
had  found  their  way  here  before  the  Kickapoo  title  had  been  ex- 
tinguished by  the  Treaty  of  Edwardsville  in  1819,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  decade  1821  to  1830  that  the  true  settlement  took  place. 
It  was  with  a  certain  degree  of  confidence  that  the  settlers  took 
possession  of  the  new  land,  for  they  were  comparatively  close 
to  the  strong  settlements  north  of  the  Kaskaskia  river  and  thus 
in  touch  with  the  rest  of  the  state. 

Here  a  sort  of  experimentation  began.  Between  the  tracts 
of  timber  land  were  inviting  stretches  of  prairie  upon  which, 
owing  to  the  proximity  to  the  timber,  the  sod  'was  not  so  tough 
nor  the  grass  so  long  as  it  was  on  the  large  prairies.  The  tran- 
sition from  woodsman  to  prairie  cultivator  on  a  small  scale  was 
here  made  easy.  The  cabin,  as  before,  was  built  at  the  edge 
of  the  timber,  if  water  wa^s  convenient,  and  a  portion  of  the 
prairie  was  fenced.  The  friendly  timber  gave  shelter  from  the 
excessive  heat  of  summer  as  well  as  from  the  cold  prairie  winds 
of  winter;  and  moreover  it  furnished  a  refuge  for  stock  in 
summer  when  the  open  prairie  was  infested  by  myriads  of 
horse-flies.  The  open  prairie  saved  the  pioneer  an  enormous 
amount  of  labor  generally  necessary  to  make  his  clearing  and 
he  soon  found  that  crops  grew  as  well  or  even  better  here  than 
on  cleared  land.  Success  was  then  assured  in  the  subjugation 
of  the  prairies,  providing  they  were  very  small  ones,  where 
every  man  could,  figuratively  speaking,  keep  his  back  to  the 
timber  and  his  attention  on  the  prairie. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  understood  that  the  settlers  went  im- 
mediately to  such  places  where  they  were  able  to  take  advantage 
of  both  prairie  and  woodland,  for  settlement  clung  closely  to  the 
woods  of  the  Illinois  river  and  its  tributaries  for  several  years. 
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Two  hundred  families  were  in  the  Sangamon  country  prior  to 
1820  and  of  these,  sixty  were  grouped  on  Macoupin,  Apple,  and 
Otter  creeks,  within  thirty  miles  of  the  Illinois  river.*^  Cass, 
Morgan  and  Scott  counties,  lying  immediately  between  the 
Sangamon  and  Illinois  rivers,  had  only  twenty  families  m 
1820.*^  Farther  east  along  the  Sangamon  were  a  few  scattered 
families  and  others  had  ventured  across  the  river  to  ]\Iacon 
county  by  1827. 

The  question  of  slavery  in  Illinois  having  been  settled 
in  1824,  immigration  set  in  with  renewed  vigor,  reaching 
its  greatest  development  in  1827  and  in  1828.*''  The  set- 
tlers came  in  groups  of  five  or  ten  families  although  it  was 
no  uncommon  sight  to  see  one  hundred  wagons  in  a  single 
company  going  to  the  Sangamon  country."*^  Steam  navigation 
had  begun  on  the  Illinois  river  in  1828  and  by  connecting  the 
frontier  'with  the  older  settlements  strengthened  the  former  to 
such  a  degree  that  from  these  younger  settlements  a  new  migra- 
tion soon  began  to  take  place.  The  extension  took  place  rapidly 
and  by  1830  the  timber  lands  of  the  Sangamon  were  densely 
enough  populated  to  warrant  the  erection  of  six  new  counties.*^ 
The  population  of  this  Sangamon  country  in  1830  was  42,385.^" 
Of  these  twenty-eight  were  slaves.^^ 

Springfield,  at  first  called  Calhoun,  was  established  in  1819.^^ 
Although  it  was  perhaps  the  most  important  town  in  this  par-t 
of  the  state  in  1830  and  had  between  six  and  eight  hundred 
settlers',  it  was  still  characterized  as  "a  straggling  village. "^^ 
Jacksonville  in  Morgan  coimty  was  about  the  same  size,  and  the 
other  settlements  were  of  less  importance.^* 


*'  Dana,  Sketches  of  the  Western  Country,  144. 

*»  History  of  Cass  County,  18. 

*'  History  of  Macon  County,  34. 

*•  Perrin,  History  of  Jefferson  County,  124. 

"  Greene,  Morgan,  Macoupin,  Montgomery,  Macon  and  Shelby. 

^Eleventh  Census,   (1890)  15. 

"  Niles'  Register,  43,  35. 

"  Barber  and  Howe,  History  of  the  Western  States,  1072. 

"  Stuart,  Three  Years  in  North  America,  3,  210-224. 

"  Carrollton,  in  Greene  County,  was  begun  In  1818  (History  of  Greene  County, 
328)  ;  Illllsboro,  in  Montgomery  County,  settled  in  1817  or  1818  (History  of 
Bond  and  Montgomery  Counties,  215)  ;  Decatur,  in  Macon  County,  was  settled 
In  the  early  twentie-,  (History  of  Macon  Comity,  31)  ;  ShelbyviUe,  In  Shelby 
County,  was  settled  In  1825  (History  of  Shelby  and^Moultrie  Counties,  42). 
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The  IMilitary  Tract  which  comprised  all  the  territoiy  between 
the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  rivers  as  far  north  as  Rock  Island 
county,  had  been  allotted  by  the  Federal  government  to  the  vet- 
erans of  the  war  of  1812.^^  Few  of  the  original  grantees  deemed 
the  land  of  sufficient  value  to  repay  the  labor  of  settling  and 
cultivating  and  consequently  but  a  small  propor-tion  took  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  afforded  for  obtaining  farms.  Those 
who  lived  close  to  the  region,  however,  were  awake  to  the  value 
of  the  land,  and  many  settled  upon  it  as  "squatters"  without 
any  valid  title  save  that  of  occupation.  To  make  improvements 
under  the  existing  circumstances  was  a  venture  which  led  to 
doubtful  returns.  Often,  indeed,  when  the  pioneer  had  suc- 
ceeded in  making  his  clearing,  building  his  cabin  and  perhaps 
breaking  a  little  plot  of  prairie  land,  the  holder  of  the  original 
patent  would  appear  upon  the  scene  and  oust  him.  So  frequent 
was  this  procedure  that  it  soon  became  a  profitable  business  for 
a  certain  class  of  men  to  obtain  these  squatters '  claims  by  means 
of  forged  patents  and  it  gave  rise  to  much  trouble. 

The  process  of  settlement  in  this  part  of  the  state  was  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  portions  already  studied.  The  two  great 
rivers  served  as  connecting  lines  with  the  older  settlements  of 
the  South  and  along  the  tributaries  we  find  the  first  settlers 
establishing  themselves.  Peoria,  the  oldest  town  in  this  part 
of  the  state  had  been  deserted  in  the  closing  years  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  In  1813  Ft.  Clark  had  been  built  and  in  1819 
the  first  permanent  settlers  came  to  Peoria.^*'  In  1825  the 
county  was  organized  and  had  at  the  time  a  population  of 
1.236^^  which  included  all  the  settlers  of  the  northern  part  of 
the  state. 

The  counties  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Tract  (Calhoun  and 
Pike)  are  broken  and  hilly  near  the  rivers.  Gilead  in  CaUioun 
county  and  Atlas  in  Pike  county  both  situated  in  the  timber 
within  convenient  distance  from  the  river  but  away  from  the  un- 
healthful  bottoms  were  the  only  villages  in  1830.  Along  the 
creeks  of  Schuyler  and  Brown  counties,  Kentuckians,  Virgin- 


•^  History  of  Fulton  county,  191. 

^^  History  of  Peoria  county,  273-274. 

'^  Ballance,  Peoria,  4.5. 
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ians,  Pennsylvanians,  Carolinians  and  Tennesseeans  settled  be- 
side men  from  Indiana,  Ohio,  Missouri  and  Illinois.  Lewi&ton 
and  Canton  in  Fulton  county  completed  the  list  of  settlements  of 
importance  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Tract. 

Adams  county  was  the  most  populous  district  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  and  Quincy  was 
the  largest  settlement.^^  Venus  in  Hancock  county  was  the  only 
other  settlement  of  note  in  1830.  Few  settlers  had  gone  to 
the  interior.^^ 

In  all  there  were  about  13,000  people  in  the  Military  Tract 
in  1830*^°  and  by  far  the  greater  percentage  were  close 
to  the  great  rivers  forming  the  boundaries  of  the  district. 
In  character  the  population  was  the  sam^e  as  that  of  the 
Sangamon  country,  for  the  settlements'  along  the  Illinois  river 
were  only  outgrowths  of  the  older  Sangamon  settlements.  The 
Kentuckians  and  Tennesseeans  appeared  frequently  as  in  south- 
em  Illinois  taking  possession  of  the  timberlands  and  leading  a 
half-hunter,  half-farmer  life.  New  Englanders  and  men  from 
the  Middle  States,  however,  were  much  more  numerous  than  in 
other  parts  of  the  state. 

At  the  lead  mines  in  the  extreme  northwestern  part  of  Ill- 
inois an  exceptional  settlement  had  already  begun  to  form. 
Lead  had  been  found  years  before  in  the  hilly  region  near  the 
Mississippi  and  after  1818  a  steady  stream  of  adventurers 
flowed  here.  Southerners  came  in  great  numbere  owing  to  the 
convenient  line  of  communication.  By  1830  there  were  over 
2,000  settlers  at  the  Illinois  mines  and  many  more  at  the  "Wis- 
consin and  Iowa  mines.^^ 

The  primary  object  of  this  settlement  was  not  to  find  suitable 
farming  lands  well-supplied  with  timber  and  water.     It  was  to 


''^  In  1825  there  were  forty  votes  cnst  at  a  county  election  {History  of  Adams 
county,  262)  ;  in  IS.'JO  the  population  was  2,186.  (Eleventh  Census  [1890]  14)  ; 
the  population  of  Quincy  was  estimated  at  two  hundred  in  1830  (Asbury, 
Quincy,  41). 

"  Warren,  Mercer,  Henderson,  Knox  and  Bureau  counties  had  a  combined  popu- 
lation of  less  th.in  six  hundred  and  fifty.     {Eleventh  Census  [1890]  14.) 

""  Ibid. 

«  Ibid. 
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take  advantage  of  the  mineral  deposits.  Timber  and  water 
"were  found  in  abundance,  and  also  an  excellent  line  of  trans- 
portation but  these  things  were  of  secondary  importance  and 
had  the  mines  been  found  on  the  open  prairie  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  the  settlement  would  have  sprung  up  as  rapidly  as  it 
did  under  the  existing  conditions. 

Chicago  as  yet  showed  no  signs  of  its  coming  greatness.  Lake 
navigation  by  steam  had  not  yet  begun,  nor  had  the  settlers  of 
Illinois  approached  near  enough  to  Lake  Michigan  to  look  to 
Chicago  for  a  market  or  a  supply  depot.  The  population  of  the 
little  village  did  not  number  more  than  one  hundred.^^ 

The  population  of  the  entire  state  in  1830  numbered  157,500 
people."^  The  population  map  for  1830  shows  a  nicely  rounded 
line  of  settlement  which  leads  an  unquestioning  observer  to  be- 
lieve that  the  advance  of  the  frontier  took  place  ^\'ith  mathemati- 
cal precision.  Closer  study  will  reveal  a  different  state  of 
affairs.  Along  the  Ohio  river  and  its  numerous  tributaries  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  state  was  a  comparatively  densely  settled 
area.  Between  the  projecting  ribbons  of  settlement  which  lined 
the  streams  were  the  prairies  as  yet  hardly  occupied.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  western  side  of  the  state  along  the  Mississippi. 
The  Illinois  river  furnished  the  road  to  central  and  northern 
Illinois.^* 

The  pioneer  of  the  Illinois  frontier  was  still  of  the  hunter 
type.  He  was  primarily  a  woodsman  who  had  come  to  the  new 
country  wath  his  rifle,  axe  and  hunting  knife  prepared  to  at- 
tack the  problem  of  the  frontier  in  the  same  way  his  ancestors 
had  attacked  it  in  Kentucl^y  and  Tennessee  generations  before. 
He  changed  little  before  1830,  for  his  cautious  contact  with  the 
small  prairies  of  the  South  gave  him  little  real  capital  with 
which  to  attack  the  broader  expanses  of  the  North.  Practically 
shut  off  from  the  prairie,  he  followed  the  woodlands  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  Black  Hawk  War  in  1832,  which  date  marks 


«»  Chicago  Trihnne,  April  12,  1875. 
*^  Eleventh  Census,   (1890)   14. 

•*  The  census  maps  use  the  county  as  the  unit,  and  therefore  exhibit  as  settled 
many  areas  really  vacant. 
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the  beginning  of  a  sudden  and  sharp  transition  in  pioneer 
characteristics.  Before  1832  the  settlement  of  the  state  was 
only  a  continuation  of  pioneer  days  in  the  older  states.  New 
a  new  problem  confronted  the  tide  of  pioneers  who  were  crossing 
the  continent.  On  the  wide  treeless  expanses  of  eastern  and 
northern  Illinois  were  to  be  solved  the  problems  which  gave 
rise  to  a  new  class  of  frontiersmen — the  prairie  pioneers. 
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CHAPTER  III 


Causes  for  the  Settlement  of  Illinois 


The  Americans  as  a  people  are  prone  to  migrate.  From  the 
earliest  date  at  which  the  settlements  scattered  along  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic  ocean  were  able  to  push  their  limits  one  mile 
up  the  rivers  towards  the  back  country  the  gradual  movement 
to  the  "West  has  appropriated  the  land  step  by  step  until  the 
entire  espanse  from  coast  to  coast  has  been  brought  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  race. 

The  census  of  1850  shows  that  of  17,737,000  free  inhabitants 
in  the  United  States  at  that  date  over  4,100,000  or  twenty  three 
per  cent,  had  migrated  from  the  states  of  their  birth.^ 

A  general  law  concerning  the  order  of  classes  seems  to  have 
been  followed  in  this'  movement  of  settlement  to  the  West,  es- 
pecially before  transportation  by  steam  lent  its  enormous  in- 
fluence towards  the  development  of  the  great  West.  First  came 
the  hunter-pioneer ;  next,  the  small  farmer  who  drove  the  hunter 
farther  toAvard  the  frontier  and  who  himself  gave  way  in  time 
to  the  third  class  of  settlers,  the  larger  farmers  whose  aim  was 
to  improve  the  land,  erect  homes  and  become  the  permanent  oc- 
cupants of  the  country. 

The  causes  leading  to  this  movement  towards  the  West  are  of 
two  classes;  general  causes  affecting  the  entire  nation,  and 
special  causes  affecting  localities  at  various  times  and  in  vary- 
ing degrees.  The  general  causes  may  be  grouped  under  three 
heads:  the  restless  spirit  pervading  all  classes,  the  systems  of 
internal  improvements  developed  during  the  period,  and  the 
financial  causes. 


^Abstract  of  the  Seventh  Census.  (1850)  15. 
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The  restless  spirit  which  ever  aimed  towards  expansion  and 
economic  betterment  is  the  great  one  among  the  general  causes ; 
its  growth  was  the  result  of  a  combination  of  local  causes  and 
of  general  causes  -which  operated  constantly  throughout  the 
period.  Dissatisfaction  with  existing  conditions  was  prevalent 
among  all  classes.  Moreover,  it  was  believed  that  these  con- 
ditions could  be  improved  in  the  new  country  where  land  was 
cheap  and  ferlile  and  could  be  acquired  and  turned  into  fruit- 
ful farm^'  'with  a  reasonable  effort  upon  the  part  of  the  settler. 

There  were  in  every  community,  citizens  who  had  lost  their 
credit  and  of  necessity  needed  new  homes.  In  the  woodlands 
these  people  became  solitary  pioneers  who  felt  most  at  ease 
when  "twenty  miles  from  law  and  calomel"  and  who  breathed 
easiest  when  the  nearest  neighbors  were  ten  miles  away.  The 
farm  laborers  who,  dissatisfied  with  the  existing  scale  of  wages 
in  the  older  communities  and  understanding  the  science  of 
agriculture  well  enough  to  manage  and  work  farms  of  their 
own,  moved  to  the  frontier,  took  up  government  lands  and  laid 
the  foundations  of  new  settlements  beyond  the  limits  of  civil- 
ization. These  became  the  small  farmers  who  moved  along  in 
the  wake  of  the  hunter-pioneers. 

To  a  considerable  degree  the  farmers  in  the  "West  were  in. 
fluenced  by  comparative  land  values.  The  available  lands  in 
the  East  were  mostly  cultivated  and  brought  high  prices.  The 
small  farmer  had  not  the  means  with  which  to  buy  out  his 
neighbor  should  the  latter  desire  to  sell.  In  the  "West  vast 
stretches  of  land  were  offered  for  sale  by  the  government  at  low 
prices  and  consequently  there  was  a  desire  among  the  eastern 
farmers  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  olfered  and  by 
disposing  of  their  small  but  high  priced  farms  to  those  able  and 
willing  to  buy,  they  could  take  up  larger  and  more  fertile  farms 
in  the  western  country'. 

In  earlier  years  the  history  of  public  lands  is  that  of  large 
companies.  Later,  by  successive  changes  in  the  administration 
of  such  lands  the  prices  and  quantities  were  placed  within  the 
reach  of  the  smaller  purchaser.  "Wlien  in  1820  the  price  was 
reduced  to  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre  and  land  was  sold  in 
lots  as  small  as  eighty  acres,  the  incentive  for  the  migration 
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westward  was  increased.  The  effect  is  seen  when  we  notice  the 
Foote  resolution  introduced  into  the  House  in  December,  182^, 
asking  that  an  inquiry  be  made  concerning  the  advisability  of 
the  rapid  sale  of  the  public  lands.  The  significance  of  this  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  rapid  sale  of  public  lands  at  low  prices  was 
draining  the  East  of  its  laboring  class  and  acting  as  a  detriment 
to  the  industrial  enterprises  which  the  eastern  men  were  at 
that  time  attempting  to  foster. 

Again  in  1834  when  the  question  of  ceding  the  public  lands  to 
the  states  in  which  they  were  situated  was  reported  upon  by 
Henry  Clay,  the  committee  stated  that  it  was  not  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  cession  should  take  place,  or  the  price  of  land  be 
reduced,  giving  among  other  reasons  that  such  a  procedure 
would  operate  as  a  bounty  to  increase  emigration  from  the 
older  states,  lessening  the  value  of  the  eastern  lands  and  drain- 
ing them  of  currency  and  population.^ 

To  intensify  the  feeling  of  restlessness  and  dissatisfaction 
already  existing,  another  influence  was  brought  to  bear  on  those 
who  remained  at  home,  by  the  people  who  had  dared  the  pri- 
vations of  the  frontier.  Letters  from  successful  pioneers  painted, 
in  bright  colors',  the  wonderful  opportunities  of  the  West;  com- 
panies, formed  with  the  idea  of  taking  up  land  and  speculating 
in  it,  sent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  circulars  to  the  East,  worded 
in  such  a  way  that  their  readers  felt  that  the  time  for  the  rapid 
accumulation  of  wealth  was  at  hand,  and  thousands  hastened  to 
take  advantage  of  the  golden  opportunities.  Newspapers,  in 
some  regions,  aided  in  the  work,  pointing  out  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  by  farmers,  and  especially  laboring  men  with  a 
small  amount  of  capital,  should  they  but  move  to  the  West.^ 
Moreover,  the  effect  of  western  competition  in  agricultural  pro- 
duets  was  pointed  out  and  it  was  shown  that  before  the  lapse 
of  any  great  period  of  time  the  rapidly  growing  "West  would 
undersell  the  East  in  its  own  market. 

Rivaliy  among  the  great  eastern  cities  for  western  trade 
gave  a  cause  for  migration.  The  internal  improvement  systems 
developed  by  the  efforts  of  the  various  states  in  the  attempt  to 


=  Senate  Dooiimcnts,  323,  23  Congress,  I  Sess.,  24. 
^Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser,  Mar.  24,  1846. 
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benefit  their  cities  afforded,  when  completed,  an  easy  access  to 
the  West.  The  dissatisfied  settlers,  who  hitherto  had  needed  only 
some  such  stimulant  to  start  him  to  the  new  country  now  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  presented  by  a  comparatively  easy 
journey  westward.  Others  who  were  making  a  comfortable 
living  on  their  farms  decided  to  remain  at  home  but  the  new 
lines  of  communication  influenced  these  people  in  another  way. 
The  "West  was  growing  and  its  farms  produced  ever  increasing 
amounts  of  grain.  Home  markets  could  not  consume  the  supply, 
so  the  products  were  turned  eastward  through  these  lines  of 
communication  and  brought  into  competition  with  the  produce 
of  the  eastern  farm.  Prices  fell  and  the  man  who  had  remained 
at  home  could  no  longer  make  his  comfortable  living  and  was 
compelled  either  to  lower  his  standard  of  comfort  or  to  move  to 
the  West  where  it  could  be  maintained. 

If  a  system  of  roads  produced  a  noticeable  effect  upon  the 
volume  of  migration  westward,,  the  introduction  of  steam  navi- 
gation had  a  still  more  marked  influence.  The  inconveniences 
of  travel  were  diminished  and  the  cost  of  transportation  de- 
creased by  the  steamboats  of  the  Ohio  river  and  the  Great  Lakes 
which  soon  became  the  means  of  travel  of  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  immigrants.  The  importance  of  steam  navigation  in 
aiding  in  the  development  of  the  West  may  be  best  illustrated 
by  a  quotation.  ' '  Of  all  the  elements  of  prosperity  of  the  West — 
of  all  the  causes  of  its  rapid  increase  in  population,  its  growth 
in  wealth,  resources  and  the  improvement  of  its  immense  com- 
merce and  gigantic  energies,  the  most  efficient  has  been  the  navi- 
gation by  steam.""* 

Third  in  the  list  of  general  causes  was  the  financial  depres- 
sion which  swept  over  the  country  in  the  closing  years  of  the 
decade  1831-1840.^  The  panic  can  be  attributed  to  no  one 
thing.  Prominent  among  the  causes  w^as  over-speculation. 
Suddenly  the  people  of  the  East  saw  that  there  were  for-tunes 
to  be  made  in  western  lands  and  no  sooner  was  the  discovery 


*  Memorial  of  the  People  of  Cincinnati  (1844),  28. 

"^  See,  Kourne,  The  Distribution  of  the  Surplus  ;  Dewey,  Financial  Ilistoru,  Ch. 
X ;  Schurz,  Henry  Clay,  2.,  Ch.  XIX ;  Scott,  Repudiation  of  State  Belts;  Step- 
hard,  Martin  Van  Buren,  Ch.  VIII. 
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made  than  the  price  of  town  lots,  either  real  or  imaginary,  went 
up  to  enormous  prices.  "Wherever  the  surveyor  took  the  magic 
chain  and  compass — no  matter  how  remote  from  population — 
there  it  became  certain  that  a  mighty  city  would,  at  no  distant 
day,  arise."*'  Walls  of  buildings  in  the  various  cities  were 
covered  with  maps  of  towns  that  were  still  miles  in  the  woods 
or  feet  under  water.  Himdreds  of  acres  of  laud  which  were 
valued  at  prices  ranging  from  one  hundred  to  one  thousand 
dollars  have  not  yet  reached  the  value  at  which  they  were  sold 
and  resold  during  these  montlis  of  frenzied  speculation. 

Farmers,  traders  and  capitalists  were,  however,  not  the  only 
classes  to  become  involved  in  the  general  upheaval  during  the 
closing  years  of  the  thirties.  As  a  result  of  the  increase  of 
speculation  there  was  a  movement  among  the  laboring  class, 
and  a  general  demand  for  an  increase  of  wages,  to  correspond 
with  the  increase  in  prices.  To  attain  this  end,  combined  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of  laboring  men  were  necessary  and  a  tend- 
ency towards  the  federation  of  labor  became  distinctly  marked. 
Trade  unions  Avere  formed,  and  before  1840,  ship  carpenters, 
joiners,  house  carpenters,  painters,  roofers,  brick-layers,  tailors 
hatters,  harness-makers,  shoe-makers,  masons,  factory  operatives, 
and  others  had  organized  unions.''' 

The  upward  movement  of  prices  was  such  that  the  average 
cost  of  a  workman's  living  was  twenty-one  per  cent,  greater  in 
July.  1835  than  it  was  in  April,  1834  and  sixty-four  per  cent, 
greater  in  October,  1836  than  in  1834.**  Higher  wages  and  the 
"ten-hour"  day  iwere  the  demands.  Immediate  concessions 
were  the  only  remedy  and  when  these  were  not  obtainable,  strikes 
followed.  From  1834  to  1837  the  cities  of  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
Hartford,  Trenton,  Washington,  Natchez,  St.  Louis;  Cincinnati 
and  Louisville  all  experienced  labor  troubles  culminating  in 
strikes,  showing  the  wide-spread  influence  of  the  movement.'' 

The  days  of  the  greatest  monetary  inflation  saw  the  wages 
of  the  laborers  increased  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  quietude 
ruled  for  a  time.     The  revulsion  came  in  1837.     Employers  at 


« Balestier,  Annals  of  Chicago,  25,  ia  Fergus  Historical  Scries.  1. 
^  Yale  Review,  1,  87. 
8  Ihid.,  1,  94. 
» IMd.,  1,  98. 
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first  reduced  the  number  of  hours  each  laborer  should  work  and 
upon  finding  this  of  no  avail,  reduced  the  wages  of  the  laborers. 
With  the  fall  in  labor  prices  there  came  no  corresponding  fall 
in  prices  of  commodities.  The  army  of  the  unemployed  grew 
rapidly  and  in  September  of  1837  the  New  York  Era  says  "We 
can  state  on  the  best  authority  that  in  the  eastern'  states  nine- 
tenths  of  the  factories  have  been  stopped  and  the  same  propor- 
tion of  men,  women  and  children  throwTi  out  of  employment. '  '^** 
Resulting  from  this  change  in  the  condition  of  the  laborers, 
meetings  of  a  more  or  less  riotous  nature  occurred  in  various 
cities,  but  the  most  notable  consequence  was  the  unusual  im- 
migration to  the  West,"  for  these  people,  lacking  the  means 
for  support  in  their  native  cities,  took  up  the  heritage  of  the 
poor  man,  cheap  lands  in  a  new  country. 

To  the  causes  which  operated  throughout  the  entire  land,  local 
causes  must  be  added  if  we  are  to  understand  the  reasons  for 
the  increase  and  decrease  in  the  volume  of  the  westward  move- 
ment. In  New  England  there  was  a  never  ceasing  desire  "to 
see  how  things  went  in  other  parts ; "  a  desire  to  find  a  land 
which  offered  better  advantages  for  accumulating  wealth  than 
were  found  at  home  and  as  a  consequence  we  find  Yankees 
everywhere.  They  moved  up  the  river  valleys  of  their  native 
states  into  the  newer  regions  of  northern  New  England;  next, 
they  settled  western  New  York  and  later  moved  westward  into 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Illinois  and  Iowa.  They  found  their  way 
to  the  southern  states  and  even  to  the  West  Indies.^^ 

The  surface  of  New  England,  much  broken  by  hills  and  rocky 
ledges,  while  it  does  not  afford  the  best  facilities  for  agricul- 
ture on  a  large  scale,  offers  opportunities  for  small  farming. 
The  conunon  grains — rye,  corn,  and  buckwheat,  together  with 
potatoes  and  garden  vegetables,  were  produced  along  the  hill- 
sides and  in  the  valleys  with  considerable  success.".  Wheat 
growing  was  never  a  source  of  wealth  to    the    New  England 


iTfte  A'e!(j  York  Em.  Sept.  5,  1S?,~. 

"  Yale  lierinr,  1,  00. 

"  A'l/ev'  Rrrjmer,  ?>».  224. 

'•  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine,  5,  201. 
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farmer^*  and  of  the  other  products  little  more  than  home  sup- 
plies were  produced. 

The  farms  were  small,  generally  from  fifty  to  two  hujidred 
acres,  divided  into  fields  disproportionately  small;  sometimes 
fifteen  or  twenty  fields  making  a  single  farm.^^  The  imple- 
ments of  husbandry  were  simple  and  did  not  afford  the  best 
results.  By  1830  all  the  available  lov.dands  were  taken  up  and 
the  hillsides  were  being  used,  especially  in  Vermont.  The  ris- 
ing generation  of  young  men  finding  how  difficult  it  was  to 
support  themselves  on  one  hundred  acres  or  less,  turned  their 
eyes  to  the  West. 

If  wheat  could  not  be  cultivated  with  advantage,  and  if  the 
narrow  valleys  did  not  afford  support  for  a  nmnerous  agricul- 
tural class,  there  was  an  industry  which  would  flourish,  but 
unfortunately  it,  too,  tended  pratically  to  diminish  the  amount 
of  cultivated  land.  The  wool  industry  had  received  a  great 
impetus  when  the  Merino  sheep  was  introduced.  "The  provi- 
dential acquisition  of  this  inestimable  animal"  says  a  New 
England  paper  "is  in  every  point  of  view  worthy  the  attention  of 
all  classes  of  citizens,  especially  farmers.  The  golden  fieece 
of  the  Merino  sheep  presents  to  every  prudent  and  thrifty 
fariner  a  mine  of  wealth  from  which  he  may  draw  to  his  in- 
dustry, economy  and  the  extent  of  his  means.  "^® 

The  value  of  the  industry  to  the  investor  had  been  further 
enhanced  by  the  protective  tariffs  of  1824  and  1828,  the  greatly 
increased  foreign  demand  and  the  competition  among  the  wool 
dealers  at  home.  The  average  price  of  wool  in  Vermont  for 
the  decade  1831-1840  was  fifty-two  cents  a  pound.^'^  After 
1839  a  gradual  decline  took  place.^*  Farmers  interested  in 
varied  agriculture  had  been  unusually  unsuccessful,  especially 
with  their  wheat  crops  from  1824  to  1837^^  and  many  looking 
for  better  fields  of  industry  turned  to  sheep  raising.     In  western 


"  The  Xeto  Em/landa;  52.  3,38. 
^'^  Atlantic  Monthly,  2«,  333. 
10  Boston  Patriot,  Oct.  3,  ISIO. 

^' House  Misc.  Dcctiment,  105,  52  Cong.,  2  Sess.,  319.     Prices  sometimes  rose 
to  ninety  cents  per  pound   (Niles'  Register,  40,  292). 
"MZ^'  Register,  72,  331. 
1^  Goodhue,  History  of  Shorcham   (Vt.),  59. 
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Massachusetts,  in  the  Berkshire  Hills,  and  in  hill  towns  of  the 
Connecticut  valley  wool  growing  was  one  of  the  most  lucrative 
pursuits.-"  Factories  continued  to  spring  up  to  increase  the 
demand  for  wool.^^ 

Sheep  farming,  to  be  conducted  with  the  greatest  profit,  re- 
quires more  extended  tracts  of  land  than  do  the  other  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  so  the  demand  for  desirable  land  in  New 
England  grew  rapidly  as  did  the  prices  paid  for  it.  Wealthy 
men  found  paying  investments  by  buying  the  land  of  the  small 
farmer,  even  at  advanced  prices.  Sales  were  practically  com- 
pelled for  the  poor  man  was  offered  prices  he  could  not  afford 
to  refuse. 

The  crisis  of  1837  and  a  crop  failure  in  the  same  year  brought 
economic  distress  to  New  England  and  helped  to  swell  the  num- 
bers migrating.  A  decline  in  the  price  of  wool  followed  and 
although  the  tariff  act  of  1842  acted  for  a  time  as  a  stimulus 
to  the  manufacture  of  wool,  it  did  not  remain  in  operation  long 
enough  to  make  clear  what  its  permanent  effect  would  have 
been. 2-  Here,  it  appears,  began  the  decline  from  which  the 
sheep  farming  industry  did  not  recover.^^ 

About  this  time  the  farmers  became  interested  in  dairy  farm- 
ing and  when  the  railroads  of  the  forties  increased  the  value 
of  dairy  products  by  opening  up  the  markets  in  the  cities  many 


20  Home  Misc.  Doe.  105,  52  Cong.,  2  Sess.,  239 ;  Niles'  Register,  49,  68. 

21  In  1832  the  value  of  woollens  in  Mass.  amounted  to  ?6,500,000 ;  in  1837 
they  were  valued  at  $10,400,000.  There  were  nearly  two  hundred  mills  in 
operation  manufacturing  over  11,300,000  yards  of  cloth  yearly.  (Eighth  Census 
(1860),  xxxii.) 

=»  Taussig,  Tariff  History,  144,  cf.  Eighth  Census  (1860),  xxxlL 
=3  House  Misc.  Doc.  105,  52  Cong.,  2  Sess.,  343,  gives  the  following  statistics 
concerning  sheep  and  wool : 


Wool  (lbs. 

produced) 

Sheep   (number) 

1840 

1850 

1840                   1850 

1,465,551        1        1,364,034 

1,200,517        I        1,108,476 

3,099,235        I       3,400,717 

941,906        1           585,1.30 

183,830                   129,093 

S89,er?0        j           477,454 

(149,264 
017,390 
1,081,819 
378,266 
90,146 
403,462 

451, sn 

New  Hampshire  

384,750 

Vermont    

1,014,123 

Massachusetts    

183,651 

Rhode  Island    

44,298 

Connecticut    

174,181 

Total     

8,440,909               7  (V«  fiOa 

3,820,307 

2,237,5SS 

1 
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gave  up  wool-growing-  for  dairying.     The  effect  upon  the  sup- 
ply of  land  was  the  same  as  before. 

It  appears  that  these  causes  combined  to  decrease  the  agri- 
'Cultuxal  population  of  New  England,  if  relative  amounts  of 
products  may  be  taken  as  a  basis  for  comparison.-*  The  pro- 
>ductions  of  wool,  wheat,  oats  and  rye  had  decreased  in  vary- 
ing degrees  in  most  of  the  states.-^  The  cultivation  of  com  had 
increased.  The  number  of  cattle  had  increased  in  Maine  and 
EJiode  Island  but  in  all  other  states  had  decreased  as  had  the 
number  of  horses,  sheep  and  hogs. 

The  decrease  of  the  agricultural  class  can  be  accounted  for  in 
two  ways;  these  farmers  either  moved  to  the  cities  or  to  the 
"West.  During  the  decade  1831-1840  when  the  sheep  indus- 
try had  reached  its  height  and  the  rapidly  developing  cattle 
industry  was  claiming  the  New  England  lands,  many  of  the 
small  farmers  preferred  to  go  into  the  less  populous  states  of 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire.  In  these  states  land  was  not  costly 
,and  upon  the  whole  was  good  for  cattle  and  sheep  farming  in 
spite  of  the  severe  winters  experienced  there.  By  1840,  how- 
■ever,  there  were  no  longer  extensive  new  areas  in  New  England 
and  again  a  change  came  in  the  direction  of  the  tide  of  emi- 
gration. 

The  industrial  life  of  the  New  England  people  was  altered  at 
this  time  and  for  a  while  at  least  this  seems  to  have  stayed  the 
flow  from  this  section.  With  the  decline  of  agriculture  there 
came  an  increased  activity  along  manufacturing  lines.  Dur- 
ing the  decade  of  1841-1850  manufactures  almost  doubled  in 
value,  giving  employment  to  an  increased  number  of  hands.  By 
1850  over  298,000  people  were  employed  and  $158,000,000  were 
invested  in  the  factories  of  New  England.  Massachusetts  alone 
had  in  1850  manufacturing  industries  valued  at  $83,360,000 
which  almost  equaled  the  amount  invested  by  all  the  New  Eng- 
land states  at  the  opening  of  the  decade.-'' 


"  A  change  of  methods  in  the  censuses  of  1840  and  1850  will  not  allow  con- 
clusions to  be  drawn  from  a  comparison  of  figures  denoting  inhabitants  engaged 
in  agriculture. 

-^  Rhode  Island  showed  an  increase  in  thf>  amount  of  oats  ;  Vermont,  of  wheat. 

'^Compendium  of  the  Seventh  Census  (1850),  179;  Compendium  of  the  Sixth 
Census  (1S40),  111-127. 
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It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  class  turned  from  agri- 
culture would  attempt  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  manufacturing  offered.  At  this  point, 
however,  a  new  influence  acted  to  turn  the  New  Englander 
westward.  Foreign  immigrants  were  landing  on  our  shores  in 
constantly  increasing  numbers  and  many  of  these  people 
remained  to  seek  employment  in  the  eastern  cities.-^  These  for- 
eigners furnished  a  large  percentage  of  the  laboring  class  of 
the  factories  and  by  beating  down  wages  compelled  their  Ameri- 
can competitors  to  withdraw.  The  New  Englanders,  moreover, 
did  not  care  to  be  associated  with  the  foreign  workmen  and 
hence  social  as  well  as  economic  influences  operated  to  hurry 
great  nimibers  of  these  New  England  people  westward  over 
the  Great  Lakes  again  to  become  farmers  on  the  prairies  of  the 
Middle  West. 

In  the  jMiddle  Atlantic  states  conditions  also  favored  emi- 
gration. "Hard  times"  was  the  complaint  of  farmers,  manu- 
facturers and  laborers  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  Num- 
erous memorials  to  Congress  came  from  New  Yorkers  in  1834 
asking  that  body  to  make  some  attempt  to  alleviate  the  distress 
prevalent  throughout  the  state.  From  Albany  came  the  com- 
plain of  a  lost  m.arket  and  a  great  cut  in  the  wages  of  the  labor- 
ing men ;-®  from  Eochester  came  the  news  that  the  flouring  mills 
had  closed  on  account  of  the  instability  of  money  ;^^  from  Otsego 
county  a  memorial  was  presented  saying  that  the  merchants 
could  not  collect  their  accounts;  that  mechanics  could  find  no 
employment ;  that  real  estate  was  on  the  decline  and  loans  could 
no  longer  be  obtained;  that  manufacturing  interests  could  not 
continue  to  operate  to  any  advantage  and  that  commercial  con- 
fidence was  fast  being  lost  and  general  stagnation  of  business 
threatened.^"  From  Ontario  county,  an  agricultural  district, 
came  tlie  report  that  produce  had  fallen  in  value  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty-three   per  cent."^     Like   conditions   prevailed   in 


=■  McLaughlin   in  Poouhir  Sclrnce  ilnnihlij,  .July,   1904  ;   The  Xatioii,   May  27, 
1869. 

^Senate  Dehaieft,  23  Cong.,  1  Sess.,  1179. 
'^Ihifh,  2."?  Cong..  1   Sess.,  1722. 
M/bid.,  23  Cong.,  1  Sess.,  1780. 
3'  lUd.,  23  Cong.,  1   Sess.,  147.-i. 
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Pennsylvania.  From  Lancaster,"-  MiuTay,^^  Montgomery,^* 
York,^^  Mifflin,^®  Union,^^  and  other  counties  came  memorials  to 
Congress  during  the  year  1834. 

Among  the  laboring  classes  uneasiness  was  evident  but  in  the 
period  of  speculation  and  of  inflated  wages  and  values  during 
the  years  immediately  preceding  1837,  the  wage  earners  seemed 
content.  When  wages  began  to  decline,  however,  and  the  prices 
of  living  did  not  decrease  in  a  like  proportion,  labor  troubles 
followed  in  the  larger  cities.  An  example  of  this  is  the  'flour 
riot'  in  New  York  in  1837.^^  Rents  remained  high  as  did  prices 
of  commodities.  Labor  was  in  over-supply  and  the  crowd  seek- 
ing employment  in  the  cities  seemed  constantly  to  increase.  A 
paper  of  the  time  commenting  upon  this  increase  attributed 
it  to  the  fact  that  the  facilities  for  securing  good  educations 
were  so  liberal  and  so  generally  accepted  throughout  the  state — 
New  York —  and  that  whenever  the  younger  sons  of  the  farmers 
were  qualified  to  engage  in  commercial  pursuits  they  almost  in- 
variably hastened  to  the  cities  in  search  of  employment,  there- 
"by  diminishing  the  agricultural  class  and  increasing  the  labor- 
ing class  to  the  detriment  of  botli.^'*  Laborers'  wages  decreased 
and  by  1840  the  decrease  ranged  from  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
three  per  cent.**'  and  conditions  seemed  not  likely  to  improve. 
Newspapers  discussed  the  situation  and  some  did  not  hesitate 
to  advise  every  class  of  laborers  to  embrace  the  first  opportun- 
ity offered  for  emigrating  to  the  West.*^ 

Conditions  seemed  equally  unfavorable  for  the  farming  class 
and  a  decrease  of  the  agricultural  population  took  place  in  many 
of  the  New  York  counties.  In  Dutchess  county  from  1830  to 
1835  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  population  which  would  have 
been  more   marked  had  not  the  towns   of   Poughkeepsie   and 


^-IhuJ.,  23  Con.,  1  Sess.,  825. 

ss/bW.,  23  Cong.,  1  Sess.,  1187. 

^lUa.,  23  Cong.,  1  Sess.,  1803. 

^  House  Debate^.,  23  Cong.,  1  Sess.,  4188. 

^IWd.,  23  Cong.,  1  Sess.,  4039. 

^T  Ihid.,  23  Cong.,  1  Sess.,  3642. 

s*  Panics  in  the  United  States,  20. 

^^  Wisconsin  Enquirer,  June  25,  1842  (from  the  Albany  Daily  Advertiser). 

*"  Hazard,  United  States  Commercial  and  Statistical  Register,  May  6,  1840. 

«  The  New  Yorker,  April  22,  1837  ;  July  21,  1838. 
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Fishkill  each  added  considerable  numbers  to  their  population 
through  the  development  of  manufactures.  The  decrease  was 
attributed  to  "emigration  to  the  West"*^  In  Columbia  county 
the  hard  times  of  1837  and  1838  were  felt  and  the  effects  were 
noticeable  in  the  unusual  number  of  business  and  dwelling 
houses  offered  for  sale.*^  Likewise  in  Chautauqua,  Chenango, 
Genesee,  Ontario,  Schenectady  and  Otsego  counties  either  a  de- 
crease was  noticeable  during  the  years  following  1837  or  the  in- 
creases were  very  small  and  these  due  not  to  agricultural  but 
to  urban  development.**  In  the  case  of  Chautauqua  county, 
especially,  there  had  been,  since  1835,  a  steady  decline.*^ 

This  decrease  was  not  a  local  thing  as  the  Commercial  Ad- 
vertiser"^^  shows,  for  in  1840  in  more  than  two  hundred  towns 
of  the  state  there  were  fewer  farmers  than  in  1835,  due  to  the 
fact,  the  writer  of  the  article  shows,  that  it  cost  more  labor  than 
formerly  to  produce  agricultural  products.  "Unless  a  more 
systematic  form  of  husbandry  be  adopted"  says  tho  writer, 
"the  farms  of  this  state  will  not  exceed  in  price  the  worn-out 
lands  of  Maryland  and  Virginia."  Legislative  aid  was  neces- 
sary but  was  slow  in  coming.  Competition  by  western  produce 
became  yearly  a  more  potent  factor  in  driving  down  prices'; 
concentration  of  property  and  rapid  increase  of  mortgaged 
lands  each  lent  its  aid  to  increase  the  existing  dissatisfaction 
with  the  economic  situation  and  consequently  to  aid  the  move- 
ment westward. 

To  competition,  a  considerable  part  of  the  westward  emigra- 
tion may  be  attributed  and  for  the  cause  of  this  rapid  increase 
of  competition  we  must  look  to  the  Erie  canal.  While 
the  canal  was  a  work  as  general  in  its  character  as  any  under- 
taking of  the  kind  could  well  be,  it  exercised  a  negative  influence 
upon  the  welfare  of  farmers  living  beyond  a  distance  of  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  miles  from  it,  and  was  the  means  of  retarding  the 


*'^Niles'  Register,  49,  22G. 

*^  History  of  Columbia  County  (X.  Y.)   1.  .329. 

**  Buffalo  Commerchil  Advertiser,  Aug.  19.  1845  :  Oct.  10,  184.'3. 

«From  1.830  to  183.^  the  increase  had  been  10,200;  from  lS.3.j  to  1S40  it  was 
but  2,700  and  from  1840  to  1845  there  was  a  decrease  (Elatory  of  Columbia 
County  (N.  Y.),  1,  345;  Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser,  Oct.   10,  1845. 

"  Aug.  12,  1845. 
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advancement  of  agricultural  interests  in  the  northern  and 
southern  counties  of  the  state*'  In  fact  it  held  out  induce- 
ments to  the  farmers  in  these  counties  to  emigrate.*^ 

Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  canal  wheat  and  other  grains 
were  grown  in  large  quantities  in  the  fertile  valleys  of  New 
York  and  found  profitable  markets;  but  the  high  prices  paid 
in  eastern  markets  rapidly  drew  western  grain  eastward  when 
facilities  for  transportation  'were  obtainable.  In  1835  when  the 
cost  of  sending  wheat  from  Illinois  to  New  York  City  averaged 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  cents  a  busheP^  the  Illinois  farmer 
found  it  profitable  and  nearly  100,000  bushels  besides  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  flour  passed  through  the  canal  from  the  West 
during  the  year.^'^  Ten  years  later  it  cost  the  Illinois  farmer 
but  five  cents  a  bushel  to  send  his  wheat  to  Buffalo.^^  The 
effect  is  seen  in  the  1,355.000  bushels  of  Avheat,  which,  with 
717,500  barrels  of  flour  and  3,000,000  pounds  of  wool,  passed 
through  the  canal  from  the  West  during  that  year.^- 

The  competition  avas  too  severe  for  the  New  York  farmers 
and  numbers  were  compelled  either  to  change  their  industries 
to  the  more  profitable  ones  of  grazing  and  dairying  or  to  move 
to  the  cheap  lands  of  the  West,  where  they,  too,  could  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  fertile  soil  and  cheap  transportation.  The  Erie 
canal  had  been  completed  at  the  expense  of  the  tax-payers  of 
New  York.  Now  each  successive  tax  levy  which  was  used  to 
keep  the  canal  in  repair  serv^ed  only  to  make  the  taxpayer's 
property  decrease  in  value  owing  to  competition  it  helped  to 
create.  The  result  of  the  canal  policy  seems  evident — it  oper- 
ated against  the  welfare  of  the  farmers  who  did  not  live  in  di- 
rect contact  with  the  canal  and  forced  them  in  many  cases  to 
leave  the  state  in  search  of  more  advantageous  locations. 

The  concentration  of  property  also  did  its  work  towards  in- 
creasing dissatisfaction  and  thereby  increasing  the  number  of 


*■  Wiuden,  Influence  of  the  Erie  Canal   (MSS.  Thesis,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
1900). 

*^  American  Railroad  Journal  and  General  Advertiser  (1845),  58. 

*^Jforthii-estern  Gazetie  and  Galena  (III.)  Advertiser,  Aug.  22,  1835. 

'^  DeBow's  Reiieic,  2.  102. 

=1  Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser,  Aug.  19,  1845. 

5" /)r/>V,r'.s"  Ueriew,  2,  102. 
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emigrants.  On  account  of  this  concentration  of  property  the 
Anti-Rent  troubles  broke  out  among  the  settlers  living  along 
the  Hudson  and  Schoharie  rivers  in  eastern  Xew  York.  Al- 
though the  movement  was  at  first  of  little  consequence  it  in- 
creased in  violence,  culminating  in  an  outbreak  of  a  serious 
nature  which  was  only  subdued  by  concessions  by  the  land- 
holders."^ 

A  like  disturbance  over  the  "Genesee  Tariff"  took  place  in  the 
Holland  Purchase  in  western  New  York  in  1835.  The  Holland 
Land  Company  had  contracted  its  unsold  lands  and  lands  upon 
which  there  were  outstanding  claims  and  unexpired  contracts,  to 
two  speculators.  The  new  controllers  demanded  higher  rents  as 
well  as  the  interest  which  had  accumulated  upon  certain  leases. 
A  general  uprising  of  the  farmers  took  place  and  some  lawless 
proceedings  'were  carried  on.  These  incidents  are  evidences  of 
a  wide-spread  discontent  in  the  agricultural  class  of  the  state 
and  Avhen  coupled  with  the  glowing  reports  of  opportunities 
offered  in  the  West  they  throw  light  upon  the  agricultural 
emigration  thither. 

The  fever  for  the  establishment  of  colonies  in  the  West  grew 
constantly  during  the  thirties  and  forties  and  beyond  a  doubt 
some  people  who  under  other  conditions  would  have  remained 
at  home  were  carried  away  by  enthusiasm  for  such  undertak- 
ings.'^"' 

From  Pennsylvania  there  came  a  steady  stream  of  iuuni- 
grants  seeking  better  homes.  In  the  cities  conditions  similar 
to  those  described  in  New  York  prevailed  for  the  number  of  un- 
employed laborers  increased  and  wages  decreased  after  1837. 
^Manufacturers  were  not  as  successful  as  they  wished  to  be. 
Some  blamed  the  insufficient  protection  afforded  by  the  tariff,*** 
but  undoubtedly  the  general  financial  unsteadiness  was  the 
cause. 


'■' DfUura.re  (N.  Y.)  Gazette,  Sept.,  1874;  Delaware  (N.  Y.)  Courier,  Jan.  29, 
1864  ;  Feb.  5,  1864  ;  New  York  World,  Jan.  10,  1880. 

'•^Chieiujo  Weekly  Amcrlcnn,  June  20,  ISn.'j ;  June  27,  183.5;  Jul.v  0,  1836; 
New  York  Weekly  Trihiine.  Nov.  5,  1842;  History  of  Henry  Comity  (111.),  135; 
Edson,  History  of  Chautauqua  County  (N.  Y.),  .^SS  :  Curtiss,  Western  Portraiture, 
292:  Thirtieth  Anniversary  of  the  Settlement  of  Geneseo   (Ul.). 

"Hazard,  United  States  Commercial  and  Statistical  Register,  1,  333. 
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The  farmers,  save  in  the  more  fertile  valleys  of  the  state,  were 
not  very  successful.  The  soil  in  the  less  favored  regions  was 
''poor  and  hard  to  cultivate"  and  the  country  "broken  and 
hilly.  "^'^  In  the  most  desirable  localities  the  process  of  subdivi- 
sion of  farms  had  gone  on  to  such  a  great  extent  that  by  the  be- 
ginning of  the  thirties  the  farms  were  exceedingly  small,  com- 
prising often  but  ten  or  twenty  acres.^''  The  younger  genera- 
tion growing  up  at  this  time  \\'as  in  need  of  a  place  to  earn  a 
livelihood  and  some  went  to  the  cities,  others  to  the  "West. 

Many  of  the  farmers  'were  renters  and  each  year  spent  as 
much  money  for  rent  as  would  buy  a  western  farm.  For  a  de- 
cade after  1835  Pennsylvania  was  flooded  with  circulars  describ- 
ing the  beauties  of  the  Illinois  country,  recommending  the  land 
and  offering  flattering  inducements  to  settlers.^^  When  the  less 
prosperous  years  came  the  effect  of  these  circulai-s  became 
marked  and  many  took  their  way  westward.  By  1850  there 
were  nearly  38,000  Pennsylvanians  in  Illinois  alone,  but,  as  the 
movement  was  a  gradual  one  and  due  to  no  exceptional  circum- 
stances, the  volume  at  different  years  is  not  easily  determined. 

From  1830  to  1850  the  movement  of  population  in  the  south- 
ern states  was  one  of  decided  importance.  Before  1850  Virginia 
liad  lost  by  emigration  twenty -six  per  cent,  of  her  native-bom 
free  inhabitants.  South  Carolina  had  lost  thirty-six  per  cent, 
and  North  Carolina,  thirty-one  per  cent.^^  Further  exami- 
nation of  statistics,  will,  however  show  that  the  movement  was 
probably  almost  entirely  within  the  limits  of  the  planting  states 
themselves.  From  1831  to  1840  Georgia  gained  nearly  thirty- 
four  per  cent,  in  population;  Alabama,  ninety-one  per  cent., 
Mississippi,  one  hundred  and  seventy-flve  per  cent,  and  Arkan- 
sas, two  hundred  and  twenty-one  per  cent.  In  the  next  decade, 
Hvhile  the  percentages  of  increase  were  lower,  the  actual  gain 
in  population  in  these  states  was  little  less  than  in  the  preced- 
ing decade  and  if  Texas,  which  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the 


^  Lothrop,  Director}/  of  Champaign  County    (111.),  118. 
"  Hazard,  Register  of  Pennsr/lvama,  8,  88. 
^^  History  of  Livingston  County  (HI.),  500. 
^^  Abstract  of  the  Seventh  Ceiisus  (1850),  13. 
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census  reports,  be  included,  the  increase  was  nearly  200,000  in 
-excess  of  that  of  the  preceding  decade.^" 

Just  how  large  a  part  of  this  southern  stream  came  to  the 
NortliAvest  is  difficult  to  determine  but  an  examination  of  county 
histories  discloses  the  fact  that  during  the  decade  of  1831-1840, 
pioneers  from  the  South  and  Southwest  frequently  came  to  take 
up  the  woodlands  along  the  Illinois  rivers. 

To  a  combination  of  causes,  we  must  look  for  the  explanation 
of  this  migration.  The  Indian  lands  of  Georgia  had  been  opened 
for  settlement  and  the  cultivation  of  cotton  was  rapidly  in- 
creasing along  the  'black  belt'  of  the  Gulf  States.  Moreover,  a 
general  depression  perv^aded  the  older  states  of  the  South  in  the 
thirties,  due  primarily  to  agricultural  conditions  and  aggra- 
vated by  the  general  financial  embarrassment  of  the  last  half 
of  the  decade.  From  Maryland,*'^  Virginia,^-  and  the  Caro- 
linas*^^  came  the  cry  of  ' '  worn-out  lands ' '  and  general  agricultural 
depression.  On  account  of  the  exhaustive  process  of  the  culti- 
vation of  the  staples,  tobacco  and  cotton,  there  had  been  going 
on  for  years,  a  steady  impoverishment  of  the  land,  but  wliile  the 
price  of  cotton  kept  up  it  was  a  profitable  industry  for  the 
planter.  A  decline  in  prices,  however,  set  in  and  following  the 
year  1837  there  came  a  crisis  in  the  cotton  industrj%  which 
proved  a  hard  blow  to  southern  interests,  for  prices  fell  so  low 
that  the  cultivation  of  this  staple  was  no  longer  a  paying  ven- 
ture.*'* To  make  mattei-s  worse,  the  price  of  tobacco  fell  in  a 
corresponding   degree.*'^ 

The  cause  for  the  ill-success  of  the  agricultural  class  may  be 
seen  in  the  character  of  the  products.  As  a  staple  was  the 
strength  and  life  of  the  South  so  was  it  also  the  wealmess. 
In  good  years  when  crops  flourished,  all  was  well,  but  in  poor 
years  Kvhen  -crops  failed,  disaster  followed.  Since  the  rich 
planter  class  held  most  of  the  best  lands  of  the  South,  the  poor 


'^Seventh  Census    (1850),  4,  5. 
"1  Jiiles'  Register,  41>,  298. 
"^  Martineau,  Society  in  America,  2,  41. 
^  Niles'  Reymer,  44,  222. 

**  The  Aaricultural  Prospects  of  South  Carolina:    Her  Resources  and  Her  True 
Policy,  in  the  Southrrn  Quarterly  Review,  S,  119. 
« Mies'  Register,  52,  131. 
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whites  were  confined  to  the  less  productive  portions  and  from 
this  there  arose  a  tendency  to  move.  In  the  case  of  the  planter, 
the  removal  came  with  the  wearing  out  of  the  old  lands ;  in  the 
case  of  the  poor  whites,  the  removal  came  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself. 

In  the  southern  mind  many  of  the  hardships  experienced  by 
the  people  of  that  section  could  be  attributed  to  the  tariff. 
This  view  is  shown  by  Mr.  Hayne,  senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, who  in  1832  presented  to  the  Senate  a  memorial  which 
stated  that,  ' '  Although  other  causes  have  conspired  to  reduce  the 
income  of  the  citizens  of  the  south,  yet  it  is  the  tariff  alone 
which  denies  them  the  right  of  converting  that  reduced  income 
into  such  an  amount  of  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life 
as  would  certainly  be  at  their  command  imder  a  revenue  sys- 
tem of  moderate  duties  .  .  .  .'"'''  Charleston  is  the  ex- 
ample cited  to  show  the  conditions  which  prevailed  during  the 
early  thirties.  The  merchants  were  bankrupt,  the  mechanics 
in  despair,  grass  w^as  growing  in  the  streets,  houses  were  falling 
in  ruins,  real  estate  was  reduced  to  one-third  its  true  value  and 
rents  amounted  to  almost  nothing.  In  the  surrounding  country 
the  fields  were  abandoned,  agriculture  drooping  and  slaves  and 
masters  working  harder  than  ever  and  faring  worse.*'''  Condi- 
tions were  not  changed  in  1837  as  a  correspondent  writes  to  the 
New  York  Star.  lie  points  out  that  the  business  houses  were 
failing  and  loans  could  be  had  only  at  rates  ranging  from  four 
to  ten  per  cent,  a  month  and  then  only  on  collateral  securities 
in  the  shape  of  jewels  and  other  valuables.*'® 

In  the  SouthwTst  conditions  were  not  much  better.  A  me- 
morial from  Louisville,  presented  to  the  Senate  in  1834  says, 
"Had  a  large  invading  army  passed  triumphantly  through  our 
country,  it  could  not  have  so  completely  marred  our  prosperity. 
The  countenances  of  our  citizens  are  more  gloomy 
and  desponding  than  when  the  dread  cholera  was  amongst 
us."*'^     Money  here  commanded  five  per  cent,  a  month. 


'^^  Senate  Dchatcs,  22  Cong..  1  Sess.,  174. 
«'  Ihid.,  22  CoDg.,  1  Sess.,  SO. 
^■'^NUes'  Register,  52.  114. 

^''Refpi-s    to    the    removal    of    U.     S.    Bank    Deposits.      (Senate    Dehates,    2a 
Cong.,  I.  Sess.,  719.) 
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Another  cause  operated  to  turn  migration  northward  dur- 
ing this  period.  It  was  the  influence  of  the  institution  of  slav- 
ery. Slavery,  the  emigrants  from  the  South  said,  had  a  ten- 
dency to  create  class  distinction  to  a  marked  degree  and  to 
depreciate  the  effectiveness  of  free,  white  labor.  As  a  conse- 
quence immigrants  came  to  Illinois  from  Virginia/"  West  Vir- 
ginia,^^  Maryland,^-  Georgia,'^  Kentucky,^'*  and  Tennes- 
see'^^ expressly  to  escape  the  effects  of  slavery,  which  as  they 
said,  operated  against  their  interests  in  their  native  states.  In 
all  probability  this  was  the  greatest  influence  operating  to  move 
southern  emigrants  to  northern  homes.  Free  labor  in  1832 
received  but  twelve  and  one-half  cents  a  day.'^"  It  was 
unable  to  compete  with  slave  labor  and  as  a  consequence  it  was 
compelled  to  withdraw. 

From  the  states  north  of  the  Ohio  river,  an  exceedingly  large 
emigration  came  to  the  newer  states.  The  causes  for  this  move- 
ment are  not  clearly  defined  and  much  of  the  emigration  can 
probably  be  attributed  to  the  ever  present  desire  to  obtain  better 
farming  lands.  Ohio  and  Indiana  were  both  good  agricultural 
states  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  chief  industry  was  farm- 
ing the  revulsion  of  1837  did  not  affect  them  to  such  an  extent 
as  it  did  the  eastern  states."'  Monetary  affairs  in  Ohio  got  into 
a  state  of  confusion,  however,  immediately  after  the  panic,  for 
the  "Three  Dollar  Law"  was  passed,  by  which  no  bank  was 
compelled  to  accept  bills  of  any  other  bank  for  amounts  of  three 
dollars  or  less.  Considerable  trouble  was  experienced  owing 
to  this  fact  and  undoubtedly  losses  resulted  to  all  classes. 
Money  brought  from  ten  to  fifty  per  cent,  a  year,^^  which  placed 
it  beyond  the  reach  of  the  average  borrower  and  wrought  hard- 
ship upon  the  well-to-do. 


'»  Weekly  Chicago  Democrat,  Feb.  4,   1848. 
"  Ihkl. 

''^History  of  Mercer  and  Henderson  Counties,   (111.)   803. 
"Ferrall,  Ramble  through  the  United  States  (1832),  166. 
"  ReeoUcctions  of  John  M.  Palmer,  8. 
"  Stuart,  Three  Years  in  North  America,  S,  235. 
"  House  Debates,  22  Cong.,  I.  Sess.,  3154. 

''"' Greene  County  Torch  Light,  (Xenia,  O.)   Dec.  P,  1859;  Ohio  Statesman,  Dec. 
3,  1830. 

^»  Green  County    (O.)   Torch  Light,  Dec.  0,  1830. 
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Indiana  had  its  experience  with  financial  troubles.  The  in- 
ternal improvement  craze  which  seized  upon  so  many  of  the 
states  before  1840  affected  this  state  also  and  coupled  with  dis- 
tress coming  from  too  much  banking,  trading  and  speculation 
threw  the  state  deeply  into  debt/^  Many  left  to  escape  paying 
their  debts;  some,  ruined  by  paying  them,  migrated  in  search 
of  other  homes  where  they  could  begin  life  anew  and  build 
up  their  broken  fortunes.  Still  others  seeing  the  immense  debt 
burdening  the  state  and  noting  the  slowness  of  the  return  of 
financial  solidity,  feared  an  increase  of  taxes,  sold  their  land 
and  moved  out  of  the  state  to  escape  the  additional  burden 
which  they  expected  would  be  laid  upon  the  people. 

Soils  varied  greatly  in  fertility  all  through  the  states  of  the 
old  Northwest  Territory  bordering  on  the  Ohio  river.     The  Wis- 


tiaymond,  Indiana,  21G. 
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cousin  glacier  had  moved  down  over  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio, 
leaving  a  marked  effect  upon  the  fertility  of  the  soil  over 
which  it  passed.  Just  how  great  this  difference  was  can  be 
appreciated  only  by  an  examination  of  the  agricultural  statistics 
for  the  two  districts.  The  accompanying  sketch^*'  shows  in  a 
general  way  the  glaciated  and  ungiaciated  portions  of  Ohio. 
The  portion  of  the  state  east  of  a  line  drawn  through  Canton, 
Newark,  Lancaster  and  Chillicothe  has  not  had  the  benefit  of 
glacial  action.  In  this  area  the  streams  run  in  deep  narrow 
channels  whose  valleys  are  fertile.  On  the  highlands  the  soil  is 
shallow  and  the  average  production  to  the  acre,  especially  in 
wheat,  not  nearly  so  great  as  within  the  limits  of  the  glaciated 
district,  being  only  as  nine  is  to  fourteen.  Lacking  the  depth 
of  soil  this  ungiaciated  portion  wore  out  rapidly  and  the  crop 
returns  diminished  each  year.  The  census  of  1900  shows  that 
on  an  average  the  counties  inside  the  moraine  produce  $5,000 
or  more  of  agricultural  products  per  square  mile  annually, 
while  outside  the  average  production  per  square  mile  is  between 
$2,500  and  $5,000.^^ 

By  1850  the  difference  in  the  soils  was  noticeable.  The  reports 
of  1850  for  eight  counties  taken  along  the  middle  line  of  the  un- 
giaciated part  of  Ohio  show  forty-eight  and  six-tenths  per  cent, 
of  the  land  under  cultivation;  while  in  eleven  counties  selected 
from  those  within  the  limits  of  the  moraine  but  not  bordering 
upon  it  fifty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  land  was  cultivated  showing 
that  farmers  were  not  inclined  to  allow  good  land  to  lie  un- 
cultivated. In  the  case  of  dairy  products  the  difference  was 
not  so  noticeable  for  this  industry  seemed  the  best  suited  to 
southeastern  Ohio. 

In  land  values  the  difference  was  still  more  marked.  Outside 
the  moraine,  land  was  worth  on  an  average,  thirteen  dollars  and 
seventy-five  cents  an  acre  while  inside  it  was  valued  at  more 
than  nineteen  dollars  an  acre.  In  other  words,  a  farm  of  one 
hundred  acres  in  the  glaciated  part  of  the  state  was  as  valuable 
as  one  of  one  hundred  and  forty  acres  in  the  less  favored  loca- 
tions.^^ 


"•For  map  seo  Geological  Survey  of  Ohio  (Columbus,  1884,)  5,  755. 
^'^  Twelfth  Census  (1900)  Agriculture,  pt.  1,  plate  4. 
^-Seventh  Census  (1850),  862-8GS. 
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Like  conditions  prevailed  in  Indiana.  The  iinglaciated  part 
of  the  state  lacked  fertility  and  the  soil  soon  wore  out.  Statistics 
for  1859  collected  from  eight  counties  inside  the  glacial  moraine 
and  a  like  number  outside  of  it  show  that  glaciated  land  was 
valued  at  twelve  dollars  and  sixty  cents  per  acre,  while  land  not 
glaciated  was  worth  but  six  dollars  and  sixty  cents  per  acre — 
little  more  than  half  as  much.  The  farms  in  the  central  part 
of  the  state  produced  on  an  average  fourteen  bushels  of  cereals 
per  acre;  in  the  southern  part,  the  average  production  was  less 
than  eleven  bushels  per  acre.  In  units  of  other  produce,  the 
difference  bet*v\-een  the  areas  was  as  great;  three  and  three- 
fourths  units  being  the  average  production  per  acre  for  the 
glaciated  portion  and  two  and  two-tentlis  units  the  average 
outside  the  moraine.^^ 

At  first  glance  the  differences  may  not  seem  marked  enough 
to  have  had  any  great  effect  but  to  the  farmer  who  spent  his 
time  working  earnestly  it  was  disappointing  to  find  that  he 
could  raise  but  half  as  much  produce  per  acre  as  his  neighbor 
who  worked  no  harder  than  he  and  who  cultivated  no  more 
ground.  In  these  relative  land  values  it  seems  that  a  cause  for 
emigration  can  be  found.^* 

The  flood  of  circulars  which  came  from  Illinois  in  the  closing 
years  of  the  forties  may  have  influenced  some  to  move  to  that 
state.  At  home,  inducements  were  offered  to  some  farmers  to 
move  since  capitalists  found  it  a  paying  investment  to  buy  up 
the  worn-out  farms  of  southeastern  Ohio  and  by  means  of  fer- 
tilizers to  restore  the  strength  of  the  land.^^  Many  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  to  sell  and  moved  away. 

A  general  law  which  seems  to  have  always  been  fundamental 
in  the  westward  movement  was  doubtless  in  operation.  Ohio 
and  Indiana  had  been  settled  with  rapidity  and  had  now  been  in 
the  Union  for  a  generation  or  more;  the  boys  of  the  younger 


s^  Seventh  Cennjis  (IS.'O).  790-707. 

8*  In  the  selection  of  examples  care  has  been  taken  that  New  Ensrland  settle- 
ments should  not  be  opposed  to  the  southern  settlements  thus  opposina;  thrift 
and  shiftlessness  in  asricultural  methods.  Contract  Von  Hoist.  Confititutinvnl 
Histofij,  3,  570:  Calhoun  Papers  in  American  Hist.  Ass'n  Reports  (1898). 
2.  190. 

^'^  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Ohio  S^tate  Board  of  AoricuUure  (1832).  408. 
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generation  were  growing  to  manhood  and  knowing  by  experi- 
ence the  possibilities  of  the  West  and  the  ease  with  which  the 
western  land  could  be  procured,  and  knowing  the  returns  ob- 
tained by  ordinary  effort  'were  anxious  to  become  land  owners. 
The  families  of  these  pioneers  were  large  as  a  rule,  so  a  divi- 
sion of  the  paternal  inheritance  could  not  be  thought  of  by  the 
sons  and  they  went  out  to  take  up  lands  for  themselves.  Travel- 
ing by  wagon  they  soon  came  to  the  prairies  of  Illinois  and 
finding  the  land  here  exceedingly  fertile  they  were  content  to 
settle  wherever  an  opportunity,  which  generally  meant  timber, 
presented  itself.  An  examination  of  the  nativities  of  the  settlers 
of  the  eastern  Illinois  counties  will  show  a  great  percentage  of 
Ohio  men  and  Indiana  men,  which  leads  one  to  believe  that 
this  immigration  was  a  natural  agricultural  one  produced  by 
no  special  causes  save  the  general  desire  to  obtain  better  eco- 
nomic conditions. 

From  the  foregoing  causes  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that 
the  influences  bringing  about  the  western  expansion  in  this 
period,  were  primarily  economic.  The  movement  may  be 
characterized  as  an  attempt  upon  the  part  of  the  American 
farmer  and  laborer  to  widen  his  industrial  field  and  to  uplift  his 
standard  of  living  by  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
offered  in  the  new  West. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


The  Way  to  the  West 

Broadly  speaking  the  movement  of  the  pioneers  across  the 
continent  has  always  been  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance, 
following  in  a  general  way  the  lines  of  latitude.  Illinois  is  a 
remarkable  illustration  of  the  latter  tendency.  In  length  the 
state  is  about  four  hundred  miles  and  the  parallels  of  latitude 
which  mark  its  northern  and  southern  extremities  include  all 
those  states  from  northern  Massachusetts  to  southern  Virginia. 
In  the  southern  counties  of  the  state  a  great  part  of  the  settlers 
are  descendants  of  the  pioneers  who  came  from  the  southern 
and  southwestern  states;  in  the  northern  and  eastern  counties 
the  settlers,  exclusive  of  foreigners,  are  principally  descended 
from  New  Englanders  or  people  from  the  Middle  States. 

In  the  early  pioneer  days  there  were  four  established  lines 
of  travel  to  the  West,  following  trails  made  by  nature. 
Farthest  to  the  north  lay  the  line  of  the  Mohawk  valley,  after- 
wards to  be  the  path  of  the  Erie  canal.  Next,  to  the  south,  was 
a  line  of  communication  which  followed  the  course  of  the  upper 
Potomac  and  passed  through  southern  Pennsylvania,  western 
Maryland  and  northern  Virginia.  Still  farther  south  lay  the 
roads  up  the  valleys  of  Virginia  opening  through  the  mountain 
gaps  into  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  and  lastly  there  were  the 
trails  leading  around  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Appa- 
lachian system  and  spreading  over  the  Gulf  States. 

To  trace  out  any  general  line  of  travel  is  difficult  but  it  ap- 
pears that  there  was  a  tendency  for  the  northern  immigrants 
to  move  towards  the  Ohio  river  or  the  Great  Lakes  and  follow 
these  lines  westward.  This  tendency  is  especially  noticeable 
when  upon  the  completion  of  the  Erie  Canal  the  line  of  water 
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communication  extended  unbroken  from  New  York  city  through 
the  Great  Lakes. 

Farther  to  the  south  it  is  a  still  more  difficult  matter  to  de- 
termine the  location  of  any  general  route  of  travel  westward. 
The  southerner  packed  up  his  household  goods,  faced  the  West 
and  traveled  by  the  most  convenient  road.  An  illustration 
of  this  characteristic  is  given  in  the  answer  made  by  a  North 
Carolina  man  who,  traveling  westward  with  all  his  earthly 
possessions,  was  asked  where  he  was  going.  "No  where  in 
pertick'lar"  he  answered.  "Me  and  my  wife  thought  we'd 
hunt  a  place  to  settle.  We've  no  money,  nor  no  plunder — 
nothin'  but  just  ourselves  and  this  nag — we  thought  we'd 
try  our  luck  in  a  new  country."^  The  vague  desire  for 
a  change  of  location  is  shown  here  as  well  as  one  class  of  people 
moving  from  the  South  in  the  early  decades  of  the  century. 

In  order  to  understand  the  lines  of  travel,  it  is  necessary  to 
note  the  convergence  of  the  several  minor  lines  with  the  great 
trunk  lines  and  also  to  note  the  divergence.  From  Montreal 
and  Quebec,  which  were  the  landing  places  of  many  Europeans 
bound  for  the  Northwest,  the  St.  Lawrence  river  offered  a  con- 
venient road.-  The  New  Englanders,  after  the  opening  of  the 
Erie  canal,  in  1825,  if  they  lived  near  the  Hudson  river  valley, 
were  inclined  to  travel  the  nearest  road  to  Albany  and  proceed 
by  water.  There  was  a  decided  tendency  among  those  living 
within  a  convenient  distance  from  Boston  to  go  to  that  city 
and  thence  to  Philadelphia^  or  Baltimore*  and  westward  by 
stage,  canal  and  railway  to  a  point  upon  the  Ohio  river,  gener- 
ally Pittsburg  or  Wheeling. 

The  people  of  northern  and  western  New  York  and  such  other 
parts  of  the  state  as  were  close  to  the  Erie  canal  generally 
followed  it  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  thence  westward.^  Still 
others  found  it  more  convenient  to  go  by  the  southern  wagon 
road  leading  from  Kingston  on  the  Hudson  through  Ithaca  and 


^  ChUacjo  ^Vc(■kIl/  Aino-icon,  .Tune  20,  18.'?.5. 
'Boston  Weekly  Messenger,  October  14,  1819. 

=  Storie,s   of   the   Pioneer   Mothers   of  IlUnois    (MSS.    in    111.    State    Historical 
I^ibrary). 

*  lUinois  Monthlj/  Mdfjazine,  2,  ,'52. 

^Stories  of  the  IHonrer  Moth'rs  of  lUinois  (.l/SS.  In  111.  State  Hist.  Library). 
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Bath  to  the  Alleghany  river*^  or  to  Erie  (Pa.)  and  thence  south 
to  Beaver  on  the  Ohio  where  they  embarked  upon  rafts  or 
steamboats. 

Buffalo  was  the  great  port  for  embarking  for  the  West,  and 
so  continued  after  the  opening  of  the  steamer  lines  on  the  lakes. 
During  the  year  1834  some  80,000  people  were  counted  leaving 
Buffalo.''  Eleven  years  later  the  number  had  grown  to  almost 
98,000.*  Thousands  of  the  travelers  were  destined  to  the  ports 
of  Detroit,  IMHlwaukee  and  Chicago;  the  remainder  were  for 
intermediate  ports,  for  they  did  not  believe  the  trip  through  the 
entire  length  of  the  lakes  to  be  the  most  advantageous.  It 
was  a  common  occurrence  for  immigrants  to  leave  the  water 
at  Buffalo,  or  at  Erie  and  then  turn  south  to  the  Ohio  river." 
Others  went  to  Cleveland  and  reached  the  Ohio  by  way  of  the 
Cuyahoga  and  Scioto  rivei's.^'^  The  greater  number  of  settlers 
bound  for  the  states  around  the  upper  Lakes  went  to  one  of  the 
three  great  ports  and  found  their  way  to  their  homes  by  various 
methods.  Some  bound  for  central  Illinois  left  the  Lakes  at 
Detroit,  came  over  land  to  the  Kankakee  river  and  floated  down 
it  to  the  Illinois.^^ 

Those  migrating  from  the  Middle  States  turned  towards  the 
great  highways  leading  from  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  over 
the  mountains  to  Pittsburg  or  Wheeling.  From  Philadelphia 
the  Columbia  railway  or  the  Schuylkill  river  and  Union  canal 
connected  with  the  Pennsylvania  canal  along  the  Susquehanna 
and  Juniata  rivers.  This  route  was  followed  to  Hollidaysburg 
where  the  Portage  railway  conunenced.  The  railway  acted  as 
a  connecting  link  between  the  waterways  of  eastern  and  western 
Pennsylvania.  Writers  and  travelers  comment  upon  it  as  one 
of  the  wonderful  achievements  of  the  age.  Jones  in  his  III- 
inois  and  the  ^Vest  (1838)  says  "the  Portage  Railroad  over  the 
Alleghanies   is   a  Avonderful   work.     .     .     .     The   road   consists 


•Lloyd-Jones.  Routes  to  Wisconsin  (University  of  Wisconsin  MS.  Thesis  (1902). 
T  mics'  Register,  58,  234. 
»  Albach,  Annals  of  the  West,  938. 
^  IlUnois  MontMy  Magazine,  2,  53. 

1°  Stephen    A.  Douglas    came    to  Illinois    by  this  road    In  the    early  thirties. 
{Proceedings  of  the  III.  Ass'n  of  the  Sons  of  Vermont  (1877)   11). 
"  Duis,  Good  Old  Times  in  McLean  County   (111.),  229. 
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of  five  inclined  planes  on  each  side  of  the  mountains  with  their 
levels.  The  planes  are  from  three-fourths  of  a  mile  to  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  in  length  and  the  levels  from  one  to  sixteen  miles. 
The  short  levels  are  furnished  'with  horse  power  and  the  longer 
ones  with  locomotives."^^  From  1834  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
custom  to  load  the  canal  boats  from  the  eastern  side  on  cars 
furnished  for  the  purpose,  transport  them  over  the  mountains 
and  deposit  them  in  the  canal  upon  the  opposite  side;^^  from 
this  point  (Johnstown)  the  commiuiication  by  water  was  un- 
interimpted  to  the  Ohio.  Some  immigrants  came  by  way  of 
Lancaster,  Columbia,  Chambersburg  and  Somerset  to  Pittsburg 
on  the  Ohio  or  to  Brownsville  on  the  Old  National  Road. 

Baltimore's  connection  with  the  West  was  by  way  of  the 
National  Road  from  Cumberland  on  the  Potomac.  The  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  canal  leading  to  Pjittsburg  and  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  raih'oad  to  Wheeling  although  primarily  planned  to 
give  Baltimore  close  connection  with  the  western  country  had 
been  slow  in  construction.  By  1850  the  canal  was  completed 
only  to  Cumberland  on  the  Potomac^*  and  the  railroad  had 
reached  this  place  but  eight  years  before.  The  latter,  however, 
W'as  of  some  importance  at  least  in  the  conveyance  of  goods 
to  the  West,  almost  782,000  tons  of  freight  having  passed  west- 
ward previoiLS  to   1851.^^ 

From  the  surrounding  country  along  all  the  wagon  roada, 
came  load  after  load  of  household  goods  bound  for  the  varioufl 
Ohio  river  towns.^^  Hundreds  preferred  the  National  Road  to 
the  Ohio,  blocking  it  up  with  their  caravans.  Niles'  Register^'' 
says  "the  National  Road  has  the  whole  season  been  blocked  up 
with  movers'  wagons  and  from  the  representations,  people 
enough  have  changed  homes  from  the  east  to  the  west  in  1839  to 
add  another  state  to  the  national  constellation  had  they  all  lo- 
cated in  a  single  territory." 

'2  .Tones,  Illinois  and  the  West,  16. 

"  Galena  Gazette,  Dec.  13,  IS.'U  (Extract  from  the  HoUidaysburg  (Pa.) 
Aurora)  ;  LuchsinKer,  New  Glorus,  in  Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  13,  ,sr)4. 

^*  Ward,  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  in  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies,  17, 
634. 

"  Reizenstein,  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  in  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Studies,  15,  359. 

»•  Wheelinff  Gazette,  Sept.  1,  1832. 

"  Niles'  Register,  52,  224. 
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From  the  South  Atlantic  states  much  the  same  general  course 
was  foll(^wed.  The  roads  up  the  Virginia  valleys  converged  at 
the  Cumberland  Gap,  although  some  movers  preferred  to  travel 
towards  the  Potomac  river  striking  the  Old  National  Road  there. 
■Still  others  followed  along  the  road  leading  through  Cliar- 
lottesville  (Va.),  Staunton,  Lewisburg  and  Charlestown  to 
Guyandotte  on  the  Ohio.^®  From  the  Carolinas  they  followed  the 
Yadkin  through  Wilkesville,  thence  northward  through  Ward's 
Gap  (Ya.)  across  the  valley  to  the  Great  Kanahwa;  or  turning 
southwest  from  Wilkesville  some  went  through  the  State  Gap 
(N.  C.)  and  found  their  way  to  one  of  the  Ohio  river  towns  by 
way  of  the  Cumberland  Gap.  The  roads  of  South  Carolina 
followed  the  rivers,  and  converging  at  the  Saluda  Gap  in  the 
Blue  Ridge,  passed  through  Asheville  (N.  C),  through  the 
Smoky  mountains  and  the  Cumberland  Gap  to  Kentucky.^®  As 
a  general  rule  where  there  was  any  tendency  to  follow  a  beaten 
line  of  travel  it  was  towards  some  point  on  the  Ohio  between 
Cincinnati  and  Louisville.  If  the  whole  trip  was  to  be  by 
wagon  the  pioneers  generally  continued  northward  across  the 
Ohio  to  Vincennes  (Ind.),  Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  or  Shawnee- 
town  (111.) 20 

The  great  road  from  southern  Kentucky,  central  Tennessee 
and  the  Carolinas  lay  through  Christian  and  Caldwell  coun- 
ties in  Kentucl<y  crossing  the  Ohio  at  Ford's  Ferry  and  pro- 
ceeding abng  the  road  through  Equality,  Mt.  Vernon  and 
Carlyle.  On  this  road  could  be  seen  every  conceivable  sort  of 
conveyance  from  a  handsome  family  carriage  to  the  humblest 
sort  of  an  ox-cart.^'- 

One  more  regular  route  of  travel  must  be  noticed.  This 
is  the  Mississippi  river.  New  Orleans  'was  the  great  port  of 
the  South  and  here  a  considerable  number  of  foreigners  landed 
each  year.  Few  of  these,  it  seems,  cared  to  stay  in  the  South 
for  the  up-stream  boats  each  year  brought  hundreds  of  Ger- 
mans, Irish  and  other  foreigners  seeking  homes  in  the  interior.^* 


i 


"Peck,  Oazetteer  of  Illinois  (1837),  323. 
^^Reminiscences  of  Lein  Coffin,  76. 
-"Historij  of  Coles  Counlu  (III-),  409. 
^^  Personal  Recollections  of  John  M.  Palmer,  11. 

^Emigrants'  and  Travelers'  Guide  through  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  341 
Madison  City  Express,  April  25,  1844. 
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The  roads  taken  by  the  movers  from  the  older  states  of  the 
Northwest  Territory  cannot  be  distinctly  marked.  The  pio- 
neers from  Ohio  living  near  the  great  river  or  its  branches  took 
advantage  of  this  convenient  road.^^  Others  living  along  the 
line  of  the  Old  National  Koad  were  equally  certain  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it.  The  people  of  Indiana,  being  close  to  Illinois, 
were  less  likely  to  folloAV  any  one  of  these  routes  and  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  find  information  regarding  these  settlers,  other  than 
that  they  generally  came  in  wagons  or  perhaps,  when  not  in 
possession  of  many  household  goods,  on  foot. 

As  there  were  points  for  congregation  of  immigrants,  so  were 
there  points  for  dispersion.  Shawneetown,  Vincennes  and 
Terre  Haute  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  state  have  already 
been  mentioned.  Detroit,  to  the  nortljeast,  has  also  been  shown 
to  be  a  place  from  which  the  pioneers  spread  over  the  country, 
some  of  them  reaching  northern  and  central  Illinois.  On  the 
south,  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  state  lay  another,  Louisville, 
from  which  several  roads  by  land  and  water  presented  them- 
selves according  to  the  destination  of  the  traveler. 

St.  Louis  was  the  important  point  for  travelers  coming  by 
way  of  the  Mississippi.  From  this  city  nearly  eveiy  point  in 
Illinois  could  be  reached  in  a  reasonably  short  time  since  steam- 
boats departed  almost  dailj^  for  all  Illinois  towns  lying  along 
the  Mississippi.-^  and  others  plied  up  and  dowTi  the  Illinois 
river.-^  By  1850  this  latter  line  was  increased  in  importance 
by  the  opening  of  the  Illinois-Michigan  canal  which  connected 
St.  Louis  and  Chicago  by  a  waterway.  In  1831  stage  lines  also 
led  from  St.  Louis  to  various  settlements  throughout  Illinois, 
Three  times  a  week  the  stage  left  St.  Louis  for  Vincennes,  In- 
diana, passing  through  Belleville,  Lebanon',  Carlyle,  Maysville 
and  Laurenceville ;  once  a  week  a  stage  went  to  Vandalia  by 
way  of  Ed\vardsville  and  Greenville  and  once  a  week  to  Galena 
by  way  of  Ed'wardsville,  Springfield  and  Peoria.^* 


^^  History  of  McLean  Couniy  {III.),  467. 

^Illinois  Monthly  Magazine,  3,  54;  Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser,  iNIay  27, 
1846. 

^'^  la  1836  there  wore  thirty-five  steamboats  on  the  Illinois  River.  {History 
of  Menard  and  Mason  Counties,  501.) 

-"Illinois  Monthly  Magazine.  2.  ",4. 
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In  the  extreme  northwest  corner  of  the  state  in  the  lead  re- 
gion lay  Galena,  the  objective  point  of  all  immigrants  to  that; 
region  in  the  early  days.'^  It  was  most  easily  reached  by  way 
of  tjie  Mississippi,  and  in  1822  the  "Virginia"  on  her  way  to 
Fort  Snelling  stopped  at  Galena,  being  the  first  steamboat  to 
enter  the  port.-^  By  1846  steamers  plied  daily  between  St. 
Louis  and  this  port.-"  As  the  lead  mining  industry  grew,  the 
importance  of  Galena  as  a  distributing  port  for  the  Northwest 
grew  also.  In  1832,  ten  years  after  the  coming  of  the  first 
steamboat,  one  hundred  steamboats  and  seventy  keel-boats 
landed  there."" 

During  the  time  of  the  earlier  days  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  state  before  the  railroads  began  to  operate,  the  merchants 
of  the  section  carted  their  goods  overland  from  Galena,  which 
was  the  most  convenient  point  for  receiving  supplies  from  the 
east  and  south.  Here,  too,  was  the  market  of  the  farmers,  or 
at  least  the  shipping  point  for  markets  down  the  river.  So 
intimate  was  Galena's  connection  with  the  South  by  means  of 
the  great  river,  that  for  years  its  people  were  decidedly  southern 
in  their  sympathies  as  was  indicated  by  the  sentiments  expressed 
in  their  newspapers. 

The  objective  point  for  immigrants  to  Illinois  after  1834  was 
Chicago,  if  the  journey  was  made  by  way  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
Frequently,  indeed,  we  find  mention  of  the  number  of  immi- 
grants landing  at  this  point  and  of  the  rapidly  increasing 
number  of  vessels  employed  in  transporting  these  people.  In 
1833  four  vessels  came  to  Chicago  harbor,^^  this  number  in- 
creased to  one  hundred  and  eighty  during  the  next  year^-  and 
to  over  four  hundred  and  fifty  in  1836.^^  ''Almost  all  vessels 
from  the  lower  lakes  are  full  of  passengers  and  our  streets  are 
thronged  with  wagons  loaded  with  household  furniture  and  the 
implements  necessary  for  farming.     Foot-passengers,  too,  with 


2'  strong.  History  of  Wisconsin  Territory,  118. 

^*  Oalcna  and  its  Leadmines,  in  Harper's  Magazine,  32,  693. 

^^  Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser^  May  27,  1846. 

^^  History  of  Jo  Daviess  Ccunty,  257. 

"  Hunt's  Mercliants'  Magazine,  18,  166. 

^'  ^Sites'  Register,  47,  55. 

^^  Hunt's  Merchant  Magazine,  18,  166. 
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well-filled  sacks  on  their  shoulders  come  in  large  numbers."^* 
This  was  the  comment  of  a  Chicago  newspaper  in  1835.  In 
1836  the  same  paper  states  that  the  town  "is  rapidly  filling  up 
with  strangers.  "^^  After  the  financial  depression  which  lasted 
from  1837  to  1842,  Chicago  again  began  to  feel  the  westward 
movement,  the  Chicago  Express  noting  that  "the  tide  of  immi- 
gration is  gradually  setting  in  again  to  Illinois."^** 

At  a  comparatively  early  date  lines  of  communication  were 
established  from  Chicago  to  various  points  in  eastern,  central 
and  northern  Illinois.  The  chief  road  to  the  settlements  along 
the  Vermilion  and  Wabash  rivers  was  the  'Hubbard  Trace.'  or 
the  'State  Road'  leading  from  Chicago  to  Danville.^''  In  1836 
a  line  of  wagons,  operating  between  Chicago  and  the  Kankakee 
river  was  established.  From  this  point  connections  were  made 
with  the  Illinois  river  steamboats  by  means  of  flat  boats.  Primarily 
this  transportation  line  was  for  the  benefit  of  St.  Louis  and 
Alton  merchants  who  were  desirous  of  receiving  their  goods  by 
way  of  the  lakes. ^^  Immigrants,  however,  took  advantage  of 
the  conveniences  offered.  Three  years  later  the  Frink  cand  Bing- 
ham stage  line  from  Chicago  to  Galena  was  in  operation  adver- 
tising that  the  entire  journey  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles 
would  be  covered  by  their  coaches  in  two  days  and  that  pas- 
sengers would  be  carried  for  twelve  and  one-half  dollars  per 
head.3» 

It  has  been  indicated  that,  previous  to  the  beginning  of  steam 
navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes,  the  amount  of  travel  along  this 
highway  was  limited.  After  its  beginning  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers desiring  transportation  increased  with  astonishing  rap- 
idity. With  the  increased  demand  by  immigrants  grew  the 
number  of  steamers.  In  1833  eleven  steamboats  carried  about 
43,000  movers  from  Buffalo  to  the  West.*"  In  the  next  year  the 
number  of  boats  had  grown  to  eighteen*^  but  it  was  not  sufii- 


^  Chicago  Weekl;/  Chronicle,  Nov.  21,  1835. 

^'' Ihid.,  June  18,  18.36. 

^o  Chk'iifjo  ExprcHft.  .Tune  27,  184,S. 

"  Beckwitb,  History  of  Vermillion  Count]/,  G.51. 

^^  Morfhwcstern  Gazette  and  Galena  Adver-tiaer,  Jan.  16,  1836. 

"/6td.,  Aug.  27,  1830. 

'"  MacGrejfor,  Commercial  Statistics  of  America,  67.5. 

«  Ibid. 
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cient  to  satisfy  the  demand,  for  sailing  vessels  of  all  descrip- 
tions were  used.  During  the  summer  season  of  1835,  it  was 
estimated  that  1200  people  daily  left  the  port  of  Buffalo  bound 
for  the  far  West.*-  The  year  1839  saw  the  establishment  of  a  reg- 
ular line  of  steamers  from  Buffalo  to  Detroit  and  Chicago.*^ 
There  were  eight  boats  in  this  transportation  line  and  they  made 
trips  from  Buffalo  to  Detroit  every  sixteen  days.  Between 
Detroit  and  Chicago  was  a  line  of  light  boats  and  by  1847  the 
traffic  on  the  lakes  had  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  sixty 
steamboats  and  three  hundred  and  forty  vessels  of  other  des- 
criptions were  necessary  to  handle  the  traffic.** 

The  cost  of  transportation  along  this  route  of  travel  varied 
considerably  as  competition  became  brisk.  From  Albany  to 
Buffalo  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  the  fare  was  fifteen  dol- 
lars and  sixty-two  cents*^  by  packet.  Three  years  later  it  had 
dropped  to  fourteen  and  one-half  dollars**'  and  when  railroads 
got  into  running  order  transportation  between  these  points  cost 
eleven  dollars  by  land,  and  one  and  one-half  cents  per  mile  by 
the  canal,  meals  to  be  paid  for  by  the  travelers.*'  From  Buf- 
falo to  Chicago  by  steamboat  cost  twenty  dollars  in  1840;*^ 
fifteen  dollars  in  1842,*^  twelve  dollars  in  1847  f°  and  but  ten 
dollars  in  1850;^^  steerage  passage  could  be  obtained  for  alx)ut 
half  the  above  prices.  Prices  on  propellers  and  schooners 
ranged  from  four  to  eight  dollars  as  steerage  or  cabin  passage 
was  taken.^- 

Freight  rates  varied  as  did  the  prices  of  passenger  traffic  and 
charges  were  made,  sometimes  by  weight  and  sometimes  by 
barrel  bulk.^^  In  1836  the  average  cost  per  hundred  weight 
from  New  York  to  Chicago  was  one  and  one-half  dollars.^*     In 


«  Chicago   Weekly  American,   July  25,   1835. 

«■■'  Niles'  Register.  44,  125. 

**  De  Boic's  Review,  2,  102. 

*=  Illinois  Monthly  Magazine,  2,  52. 

^'^  Emigrants'  and  Travelers'  Guide  to  the  Mississippi  Valley,  363. 

<"  Norris  and  Gardiner,  Illinois  Annual  Register  fl847),  24. 

*8  Evanston  Historical  Society,  Proceedings   (1902),  3. 

<«  Chicago  Democrat,  April  13,  1842. 

f"*  Norris  and  Gardiner,  Illinois  Annual  Register  (1847>.  24. 

51  Evanston  Historical  Society,  Proceedings   (1902),   3. 

''^  Norris  and  Garainer,  Illinois  Annual  Register  (1847),  24. 

^^  Albany  Cultivator  (1841),  8,  53. 

5^  Chicago  Weekly  American,  July  9,  1836. 
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the  early  forties  rates  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago  were  quoted 
at  fifty  cents  per  hundred  weight  on  heavy  stuff  and  eighty- 
seven  and  one-half  cents  on  light  stuff.^^  It  is  evident  from 
these  classifications  of  rates  that  room  rather  than  weight  was 
what  the  shipper  paid  for. 

The  amount  of  goods  each  mover  brought  depended  upon  his 
financial  condition  and  his  inclination  to  pay  freight.  Some 
loaded  their  horses,  wagons  and  all  upon  the  decks  of  the  boats; 
others  came  with  only  what  they  could  carry  on  their  shoulders. 
Advice  as  to  what  the  immigrant  should  take  with  him  to  the 
West  varied  greatly.  One  authority  told  the  travelers  that 
they  "should  not  pay  freight  on  horses  and  cattle  or  upon 
hogs.  "^®  Another  advised  it,  saying  that  the  immigrants 
need  fear  no  difficulty  in  bringing  stock  with  them  as  several 
of  the  masters  of  boats  seemed  "to  take  great  interest  in  the 
shipment  of  choice  stock  to  the  West."^''  It  seems  probable, 
however,  that  what  stock  was  brought  to  Illinois  by  the  settlers 
generally  came  with  those  traveling  overland. 

Speed  of  travel  increased  as  did  the  volume.  In  1836,  seven- 
teen and  one-half  days  were  consumed  in  making  the  trip  from 
New  York  to  Chicago  ;^^  by  1840  the  distance  from  Chicago  to 
Buffalo  had  been  covered  in  two  days  and  two  nights.^^  Three 
and  one-half  days  for  the  same  trip  was  the  best  time  made  be- 
fore 1850.«° 

The  steamers  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  almost  perfect 
as  is  shown  by  the  enthusiastic  description  of  a  lake  steamer  given 
by  a  Chicago  newspaper  man  in  1841.  "It  is  difficult,"  he 
says,  "to  conceive  of  their  superiors  whether  we  regard  swift- 
ness or  beauty  of  model.  They  fl,oat  upon  the  water  like  swans; 
they  move  through  it  like  its  own  finny  inhabitants.  Travelers 
from  the  South  and  East  are  in  raptures  with  them  and  they 
may  well  be  so. '  '^^  The  large  boats  sometimes  carried  nine  hun- 
dred passengers  with  their  luggage  at  one  trip.     INIany  of  these 


''  Chicago  Democrat,  April  1."?,  1842. 

"'  Marshall.  Formers'  and  Emiurants'  Handhook,  24. 

"Albany  Cultivator  (1841),  8,  53. 

"'  Chicago  Weekly  American,  July  9,  1836. 

B»  Niles'  Rer/ister,  58,  288. 

'^Chicago  Times,  Dec.  27,  1841. 

*'  Chicago  Weekly  American,  Sept.  6,  1841. 
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probably  were  deck  passengers  having  no  more  accommodations- 
than  mere  shelter  from  the  weather.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
forties  the  railroads  which  were  developing  slowly  began  to 
divert  the  passenger  traffic  from  the  Great  Lakes.®- 

Many  immigrants'  landed  in  Chicago  who  had  not  means 
enough  to  take  advantage  of  the  stage  lines,  nor  had  they  wag- 
ons of  their  own.  The  more  fortunate,  ho'wever,  possessing 
some  funds  were  often  able  to  make  an  agreement  with  one  of 
the  many  farmers  hauling  produce  to  Chicago,  to  transport  their 
goods  into  the  interior.  In  such  cases  the  o•\^^lers  trudged 
along  mile  after  mile  to  their  destinations.  The  Bishop  Hill 
colonists  are  said  to.  have  travelled  the  entire  distance  from 
Chicago  to  Henry  county  on  foot,  and  some  even  came  from 
New  York  in  the  same  way.  In  the  suimuer  the  roads  were 
good  but  during  the  spring,  before  the  sun  had  dried  up  the 
moisture,  they  were  in  wretched  condition. 

In  early  days  thousands  of  settlers  had  come  to  the  West  on 
river  steamers.  Illinois,  although  situated  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  interior,  has  exceptional  advantages  for  navigation.  Itsf 
boundaries  measure  eleven  hundred  and  sixty  miles  and  more 
than  eight  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  this  extent  is  made  up  of 
navigable  waters.^^ 

The  first  attempt  to  navigate  the  western  rivers  by  the  aid  of 
steam  was  made  in  1811*^*  and  in  1817  the  first  steamboat  to 
touch  a  port  on  the  Upper  Mississippi  reached  St.  Louis. ^°  Five 
years  later  Galena,  at  the  extreme  northern  limit  of  the  state 
was  reached.  Previous  to  1811  crafts  of  various  descriptions 
had  been  used  in  river  traffic.  Log  canoes,  pirogues,  large 
enough  to  carry  twelve  or  fifteen  barrels  of  goods,  Kentucky 
boats,  keel-boats,  eighty  feet  in  length  with  a  capacity  of  one 
hundred  barrels,  New  Orleans  boats,  capable  of  transporting 
from  four  hundred  to  five  hundred  barrels  at  a  time,  barges, 
with  a  capacity  of  60,000  pounds,  and  finally  great  rafts  upon 
which  whole  families  together  with  their  household  goods,  farm- 


"  Evanston  Historical  Society  Proceedings   (1902),  3. 
'^  North  American  Revieic,  51,  113. 
"•  Albach,  Annals  of  the  West,  853. 

'^History  of  St.  Clair  County   (111.),  21,   in  Illinois  Local  Histories,  12,  Wis. 
Hist.  Society  Library. 
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ing  implements  and  domestic  animals  floated  singly  or  in  groups 
down  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  rivers.*"^  Occasionally  the 
boats  were  "poled"  back  up  the  river  but  the  rafts  were  broken 
up  and  either  used  for  building  the  homes  of  the  immigrants 
•or  were  sold. 

The  keel-boats  were  built  with  the  view  of  protection  from  the 
Indians  as  well  as  for  carrying  large  loads.  Loopholes  lined 
the  heavy  wooden  upper  work  of  the  boats.  Partitions  formed 
four  rooms, — a  cabin  for  the  steward,  a  dining  room,  a  ladies' 
cabin  and  one  for  men.  In  later  daj^s  stoves  were  furnished 
and  rude  berths  were  constructed  along  the  walls."^  Generally 
such  boats  were  manned  by  three  hands,  one  to  act  as  pilot  and 
two  for  rowing.  Occasionally  some  mover,  with  an  idea  of  les- 
sening labor  and  increasing  speed  fitted  up  a  pair  of  side  wheels 
for  his  boat.  These  were  kept  in  motion  by  horses  walking  in 
a  treadmill.  Mention  is  made  of  such  a  boat,  seventy-five 
tons  burden,  making  the  trip  all  the  way  from  the  INIuskingmn 
in  Ohio  to  Winnebago  county.  Illinois,  in  1839.  It  carried  a 
typical  immigrant  load,  eighteen  persons,  besides  horses,  cattle, 
s'wine,  geese,  ducks,  chickens  and  farming  utensils  of  all  sorts 
from  wagons  to  hoe  handles.  Beds,  bedding,  household  furniture. 
wearing  apparel  and  a  full  year's  stock  of  provisions  were  also 
in  the  cargo.^^ 

Down  all  the  streams  which  fed  the  Ohio  and  especially 
those  leading  from  the  lumber  district  of  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  floated  immense  rafts  of  lumber.  Often  two  or  three 
were  lashed  together  to  make  the  trip  which  as  a  rule  occupied 
from  three  to  four  weeks.  The  immigrants  in  order  to  make 
themselves  as  comfortable  as  possible  on  the  voyage  erected  rude 
shanties  which  served  for  parlor,  kitchen,  bedroom  and  store- 
house. Outside  on  the  walls  of  the  cabin  could  be  seen  all  kinds 
of  sporting  apparatus,  dried  meats,  and  every  variety  of  men's 
and  women's  wearing  apparel.  Occasionally  a  string  of  drying 
clothes  stretched  along  the  raft  suggested  the  dooryard  of  a 
cabin  rather  than  a    floating    village.     Domestic    animals    and 


"  See  Schultz,   Travels,  1,   129-133,    for  early    fiver   navigation  ;   also   Unlburt, 
Historic  Hiyhicaya,  O. 

"  The  Americans  as  They  Are,  53. 
«'  Miners'  Free  Press,  May  14,  1839. 
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poultry  mixed  with  ploughs,  wagons  and  other  agricultural  im- 
plements took  up  the  remaining  room.  So  equipped,  the  movers- 
floated  down  the  river  and  if  by  good  fortune  they  avoided  the 
numerous  snags  and  sandbars,  in  due  time  they  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  where  more  strenuous  labor  commenced,  for 
the  raft  must  be  "poled"  to  St.  Louis,  the  distributing  point 
of  the  Upper  Mississippi.  These  rafts  were  broken  up  here  and 
often  brought  the  owner  between  five  and  fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lai-s  according  to  the  size.^^ 

"When  in  1811  The  Orleans  went  steaming  down  the  Ohio 
from  Pittsburg  and  when  six  years  later  the  Washington  con- 
vinced a  despairing  public  that  steamboat  navigation  would 
succeed  on  western  waters,  the  new  era  in  western  history 
dawned. ""°  In  1830  two  hundred  and  thirty  steamboats  were 
navigating  the  Mississippi ;'^  by  1840  the  number  had  increased 
to  four  hundred  and  fifty.^"  In  1850  this  river  commerce  was 
valued  at  $550,000,000."  Lines  of  boats  operated  on  the  Wa- 
bash and  on  the  Illinois  terminating  at  St.  Louis,  also  between 
Galena  and  St.  Louis. 

The  first  steamboats  were  not  well  fitted  for  river  navigation. 
The  builders  had  copied  the  models  adapted  to  deep  water 
navigation  and  as  a  result  nearly  all  the  boats  di-ew  too  much 
water,  becoming  useless  during  the  later  summer  months  when 
the  rivers  were  at  a  low  stage.  Owing  to  the  patent  held  by 
Fulton  on  side-wheel  steamers  the  stern  wheel  was  adopted. 
Since  the  boats  were  very  light  in  construction,  many  accidents 
occurred  from  'snags.'  Explosions,  too,  were  frequent  owing 
to  defective  boilers  and  carelessness  upon  the  part  of  the  oper- 
ators. Two  or  three  miles  an  hour^*  was  the  average  rate  of 
speed  against  the  current  and  in  1820  six  or  eight  miles  was 
considered  exceptional.'^^ 

Many  w^ere  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  pioneer  steam- 
boats and  many  were  the  inconveniences  experienced  by  the  trav- 


«8  Jones,  lUinois  and  the  West,  3.5  ;  Howells,  Recollections  of  Life  in  Ohio,  85. 
""  Hulbiirt,  Historic  Higlncays,  9,  101. 
"  :Nilcs'  Register,  64,  124. 

'•'^  Memorial  of  the  People  of  Cincinnati  (1S44),  13. 
"  De  Bow,  Industrial  Resources,  2»  400. 
"Howells.  Recollections  of  Life  in  Ohio,  74. 

''^Emigrants'  and  Travelers'  Guide  through  the  Mississippi  Valley,  341. 
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elers.  A  voyage  up  the  Mississippi  is  vividly  described,  but 
probably  in  an  overdrawn  manner,  by  one  who  made  the  trip 
in  1832.  "This  hour,"  he  says,  "you  get  upon  a  sand-bank, 
the  next  you  are  nearly  snagged — driftwood  in  the  river  breaks 
youi''  paddle — the  pilot  is  found  to  be  a  toper — the  engineer  an 
ignoramus — the  steward  an  economist — the  captain  a  gambler — 
the  black  fireman  insurgent  and  the  deck  passenger  riotous. 
This  moment  you  have  too  little  steam  and  hardly  advance 
against  the  current;  another,  too  much  and  the  boat  trembles 
with  the  tremendous  force  exerted  by  the  power  that  impels 
her.  To  complete  your  dismay  the  captain  agrees  to  take  a 
disabled  steamboat,  or  a  couple  of  heavily  laden  barges  in  tow 
for  the  next  four  or  five  hundred  miles.  "^^ 

The  amount  of  travel  on  the  large  boats  was  great  indeed. 
A  boat  of  five  hundred  tons  often  carried  one  hundred  cabin 
passengers  and  five  hundred  deck  passengers  besides  four  hun- 
dred tons  of  freight,  making  it  a  world  in  miniature.  "In  the 
cabin  you  will  find  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  various  claims  to 
merit;  on  the  forward  part  of  the  boat  the  sailors,  deck-hands 
and  those  sons  of  Vulcan — ^the  firemen — possessing  striking 
traits  of  character  and  full  of  noise  and  song  and  too  often  of 
whiskey;  whilst  above  in  the  deck  cabin  there  is  everything 
which  may  be  called  human — all  sorts  of  men  and  women,  of 
all  trades,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  of  all  possible  manners 
and  habits.  There  is  the  half-horse  and  half-alligator  Ken- 
tucky boatman,  swaggering  and  boasting  of  his  prowess,  his 
rifle,  his  horse  and  his  wife.  One  is  sawing  away  on  his  wretched 
old  fiddle  all  day  long;  another  is  grinding  a  knife  or  razor; 
here  is  a  party  playing  cards;  and  in  yonder  comer  is  a  dance 
to  the  sound  of  the  Jew 's  harp ;  whilst  a  f ^w  are  trying  to  de- 
mean themselves  soberly  by  sitting  in  silence  or  reading  a  book. 
But  it  is  almost  impossible — the  wondrous  tale  and  the  horrible 
Indian  story  are  telling;  the  bottle  and  the  jug  are  freely  cir- 
culating; and  the  boisterous  and  deafening  laugh  is  incessantly 
raised,  sufficient  to  banish  every  vestige  of  seriousness  and 
thought  and  sense.  A  friend  of  mine  some  time  ago  went  down 
from    Cincinnati    to    New    Orleans   on   board    the  steamboat 


'« Latrobe,  Rambles  in  North  America,  1,  224. 
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*  *  *  which  carried  fifty  cabin  passengers ;  one  or  two  hun- 
dred deck  passengers ;  one  negro  driver  with  his  gang  of  ne- 
groes; a  part  of  a  company  of  soldiers;  a  menagerie  of  wild 
beasts;  a  whole  circus,  and  a  company  of  play  actors. "^^  Ger- 
man and  Irish  immigrants  composed  the  greater  number  of  the 
deck  passenger.  Exposed  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather 
many  of  these  people  were  taken  ill  and  on  almost  every  voyage, 
up  the  river  especially  from  the  ports  of  the  extreme  south  it  was 
a  common  occurrence  for  some  of  these  immigrants  to  fall  vic- 
tims to  exposure.  An  exceptional  case  is  noted  in  Niles'  Regis- 
ter where  on  one  trip  eighteen  passengers  died  from  illness  con- 
tracted through  inadequate  accommodations.^^ 

The  cabin  passengers  enjoyed  more  comforts  it  seems,  but  ac- 
counts given  by  travelers  are  far  from  agreeing  on  this  point. 
One  account  says,  "the  American  steamboats  are  in  the  point 
of  elegance  superior  to  those  of  other  nations,  and  none  but  the 
English  are  able  to  compete  with  them.  The  furniture,  car- 
pets, beds,  etc.,  are  thought  elegant  and  in  good  condition. 
.  .  .  The  fare  is  excellent  and  the  breakfasts,  dinners  and 
suppers  are  provided  with  such  a  multiplicity  of  dishes  and 
even  dainties  as  would  satisfy  the  most  refined  appetite.  The 
beverage  consists  of  rum,  gin,  brandy  and  claret  to  be  taken  at 
pleasure  during  meals;  but  out  of  that  time  they  are  to  be  paid 
for.  "^'^  Still  another  writer  tells  of  Brussels  carpets,  chande- 
liers, armchairs,  rocking  chairs,  mirrors  and  libraries  and  some- 
times pianos  on  the  Mississippi  river  boats.^*^  Such  descriptions, 
however,  seem  to  be  a  little  too  brightly  colored  if  we  consider 
the  impressions  of  western  travelers  during  the  thirties. 
"Happy  he  whose  foresight  has  secured  to  him  all  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  luxury  of  his  own  clean  towels  as  none  but  the  dis- 
agreeable alternative  of  drying  his  person  by  the  heat  of  the 
stove  can  be  the  fate  of  him  who  has  not  done  this.  As  to 
making  use  of  the  common  articles  hung  up  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  some  thirty  citizens  in  rotation  no  one  can  be  termed 
.     .     .     delicate  for  avoiding  that,"®^  says  one. 

''''  Ernigrauts'  and  Travelers'  Guide  through  the  Mississippi  Valley,  342. 

's  Niles'  Register,  46.  .S61. 

"  The  Americans  as  They  Are,  106. 

*o  iVew  York  Weekly  Tribune.  June  17,  1843. 

'^  Latrobe,  Rambles  in  North  America,  1,  221. 
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An  Illinois  river  steamboat  of  1838  was  described  in  a  no  less 
slighting  manner.  "There  was  but  one  bedroom  candlestick  on 
board  and  this  was  made  with  one  candle  to  serve  the  four 
ladies'  state-rooms  in  turn,  one  being  obliged  to  go  to  bed, 
.  .  .  the  candle  being  then  passed  on  to  another.  .  .  . 
Of  towels  also  there  was  but  one,  which  had  to  go  the  round 
from  cabin  to  cabin  in  the  same  way ;  and  the  whole  equipment 
in  furniture,  fare  and  attendance  was  upon  the  same  starved, 
stinted  and  miserable  footing. ''®- 

The  rules  governing  the  actions  of  passengers  were  printed, 
framed  and  himg  in  a  conspicuous  place.  The  gentlemen  were 
forbidden  to  go  to  the  table  without  coats  or  in  any  garb  which 
would  disturb  the  company,  neither  should  they  enter  the  ladies' 
state-room  without  the  consent  of  the  ladies.  Gentlemen  were 
not  to  lie  upon  the  beds  with  their  boots  or  shoes  on;  they 
were  not  to  smoke  cigars  in  the  state-room;  neither  were  they 
to  play  cards  after  ten  o'clock,  nor  at  any  time  engage  in  con- 
versation with  the  pilot.  Marking  on  the  furniture  with  a  pen- 
cil or  anything  else  which  would  disfigure  it  'was  also  mentioned 
among  the  things  not  to  be  indulged  in.  Any  transgression  of 
the  above  named  rules  was  punishable  by  a  fine  for  the  first 
offense;  for  the  second,  the  transgressor  was  sent  ashore.^^ 

In  one  point  discipline  seems  to  have  been  lax.  Gambling  on 
board  the  boats  was  prevalent  to  a  marked  degree.  Not  only 
did  the  ordinary  passengers  indulge,  but  there  were  gangs  of  pro- 
fessional gamblers  who  infested  the  principal  towns  from  Pitts- 
burg to  New  Orleans  and  constantly  traveled  up  and  down  the 
river  fleecing  all  whom  they  were  able  to  entice  into  games.^* 
Murder,  too,  seems  to  have  been  no  uncommon  occurence  if  we 
are  to  believe  the  current  statements.^^ 

In  1831  a  passage  from  Beaver,  Pennsylvania  to  Cincinnati, 
by  steamboat  was  twelve  dollars;  to  Louisville,  sixteen  dollars; 
to  Shawneetown,  tWenty-two  dollars  and  to  St.  Louis,  thirty-one 
dollars.     From  Philadelphia  to  St.  Louis  by  stage  and  steam- 


'^  Buckingham,  Eastern  and  Western  States  of  America,  3,  207. 

*'  The  Am-cricana  as  They  Are,  106  ;  Steele,  A  Summer  Journey  in  the  West,  155. 

»*  Emigrants'  and  Travelers'  Guide  Through  the  Mississippi  Valley,  343. 

«  NUBS'  Register,  54,  388. 
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boat  the  cost,  including  meals,  was  about  fifty-five  dollars ;  from 
New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis,  thirty  dollars;  from  St.  Louis  to 
Beardstown  on  the  Illinois  river,  six  dollars;  to  Quincy,  six 
dollars  and  to  Galena,  twelve  dollare.  Deck  passage  was  much 
cheaper.  From  Beaver  to  Louisville  cost  four  dollars;  from 
Louisville  to  St.  Louis,  three  dollars;  from  New  Orleans  to  St. 
Louis,  eight  dollars  and  from  St.  Louis  to  Quincy  and  Galena 
two  dollars  and  three  dollars  respectively.^® 

Prices  were  gradually  lowered.  By  1834  a  traveler  could 
procure  cabin  passage  from  New  Orleans  to  Pittsburg  for  be- 
tween thirty-five  and  forty-five  dollars  and  deck  passage  for  be- 
tween ten  and  twelve  dollars.^''  In  1837  the  Western  Trans- 
portation Line  operating  between  Philadelphia  and  St.  Louis 
by  way  of  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  charged  the  fol- 
lowing rates:  To  Pittsburg  cost  six  dollars  and  the  time  for 
the  trip  was  six  and  one-half  days ;  to  Cincinnati,  eight  and  one- 
half  dollars,  time  eight  and  one-half  days;  to  Louisville,  nine 
dollars,  time  nine  and  one-half  days  and  to  St.  Louis,  a  distance 
of  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  the  cost  was  thirteen  dol- 
lars and  the  time  of  travel,  fourteen  days.  Packets  which  re- 
duced the  time  cost  more.  The  company  charged  seventeen 
dollars  to  Cincinnati,  nineteen  dollars  to  Louisville  and  twenty- 
seven  dollars  to  St.  Louis. ^^ 

After  1840  from  New  York  to  Cincinnati  cost  only  twelve 
dollars;  to  Louisville,  thirteen  dollars;  to  St.  Louis,  fourteen 
dollars  and  to  Galena,  sixteen  dollars.^^  Meals  were  not  in- 
cluded. Their  average  cost  was  thirty-seven  and  one-half  cents 
each.^"  Stage  travel  cost  six  cents  per  mile.^^  Deviations  from 
these  prices  were  often  made  when  a  party  consisting  of  a  large 
family  or  number  of  families  desired  passage  to  one  place.®^ 

The  rates  for  the  transportation  of  goods  were  in  accordance 
with  prices  of  travel.     Sixty-two  and  one-half  cents  per  hun- 


^' Illinois  Monthly  Magazine,  2,  52. 

^''Emigrants'  and  Travelers'  Guide  through  the  Mississippi  YaUey,  341. 

«« Illinois  in  1837,  67. 

*•  Kapp,  European  Emigration  to  the  United  States,  70. 

"0  Mitchell,  Sketchbook  of  Illinois,  27. 

"  IMd. 

s2  Niles'  Register,  48,  242. 
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dred  weight  was  the  customary  charge  from  New  Orleans  to  St. 
Louis;  to  Cincinnati  it  was  about  seventy  cents  and  to  Pitts- 
burg between  seventy-five  cents  and  one  dollar.  Down  stream 
charges  were  less;  thirty  cents  per  hundred  weight  for  dry 
goods  was  the  cost  from  Pittsburg  to  Cincinnati ;  three  and  one- 
half  dollars  per  ton  for  iron  goods  for  the  same  destination.®^ 
To  other  points  proportionate  charges  were  made. 

The  Ohio  river  route  was  one  of  the  great  highways  to  the 
"West  during  the  period  1830  to  1850.  Some  idea  of  the  volume 
of  travel  do\Mi  this  river  may  be  had  by  an  examination  of  the 
newspapers  published  in  the  towTis  along  the  river.  The  Cin- 
cinnati Mirror  of  September  6,  1834  says:  "We  are  so  com- 
pletely overrun  by  emigrants  or  movers  Avith  carriages,  wagons, 
cattle,  horses,  dogs  and  sheep  that  we  are  compelled  to  speak. 
Our  streets  are  a  moving  mass  of  living  men,  women,  children 
and  everything  joyously  wending  their  way  to  their  new  habi- 
tations." During  the  next  decade  the  tide  had  in  nowise  dimin- 
ished. "The  number  of  emigrants  who  have  left  this  city," 
says  the  Cincinnati  Gazette,  "for  the  northern  part  of  Illinois 
and  Iowa  TeiTitory  by  the  way  of  St.  Louis,  as  we  are  informed 
by  the  officers  of  the  boats,  has  been  unusually  large  this  season. 
Boats  leave  our  landing  almost  daily,  crowded  with  substantial 
emigrants  from  the  back  country  with  their  live  stock  and  farm- 
ing apparatus  bent  upon  seeking  their  fortunes  in  the  West."** 

In  the  thirties  the  guide  books  published  for  the  use  of  im- 
migrants to  the  West  frequently  advised  those  intending  to 
move  to  do  so  in  wagons.  The  expense  was  less  than  by  other 
methods.  Live  stock  could  be  moved  with  less  difficulty  and  if 
occasion  required  the  lighter  goods  only  would  be  taken  in 
wagons  and  the  heavier  and  bulkier  farming  implements  sent 
over  the  Lakes  or  down  the  Ohio.  Sometimes  furniture  was 
sent  from  New  England  all  the  way  to  Illinois  by  water,  going 
down  the  coast,  around  by  New  Orleans  and  up  the  IMississippi.®" 
In  these  cases  someone  generally  made  the  trip  that  'way  to 
look  after  the  goods. 


'^  Emigrants'  and  Travelers'  Guide  Throu;/h  the  Mifssissippi  VaUey,  8.")7. 
"<  rincinnati  GazrUe,  April   21,   1842. 

"^  f?tories   of  the   Pioneer  Mothers   of   Illinois.     (Mrs.   Julia    Wolcott    Carter'a 
■tory.     M88.  in  Illinois  Historical  Library.) 
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Prior  to  1830  the  ox-cart  was  mueli  used  for  transportation 
by  those  taking  land  routes  to  the  West.  These  carts  were  not 
built  for  rapid  transit  but  rather  for  capacity.  A  yoke  of  oxen 
hauling  an  enormous  load  generally  lounged  onward  at  the  rate 
of  one  and  one-half  miles  an  hour.  After  1830  wagons  began  to 
be  seen  in  greater  numbei's  and  in  the  autunm  montlis  when 
the  weather  was  mild,  the  roads  dry  and  hard  and  the  rivers 
fordable,  after  the  crops  of  the  year  had  been  gathered  and 
sold,  and  when  the  cattle  were  fat  and  in  good  traveling  condi- 
tion, wagon  after  wagon,  caravan  after  caravan  could  be  seen 
rattling  along  the  roads  to  the  West. 

All  along  the  highways  of  travel  the  newspapers  made  occa- 
sional note  of  parties  of  more  than  ordinary  size.  From  these 
articles  we  are  best  able  to  gain  an  idea  of  the  volume  of  west- 
ward travel  by  means  of  land  conveyances.  ''On  the  27th  ult., 
quite  a  caravan  of  the  hardy  sons  of  Pennsylvania  passed 
through  this  city  on  their  way  to  Stephenson  county,  Illinois. 
There  were  fourteen  wagons  and  sixty-one  persons."^"  Again, 
"on  Thursday  the  15th  inst.,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  per- 
sons passed  through  this  place  southward,  emigrating  to  Illinois 
or  perhaps  to  Missouri.  They  had  their  plunder  in  twenty-two 
or  twenty-three  wagons.  "^^  One  man  traveling  through  In- 
diana towards  Vincennes  counted  four  hundred  emigrantsi' 
wagons  within  a  distance  of  fifty-five  miles.^^  The  Wheeling 
Times  in  1839  speaks  of  the  imprecedented  amount  of  travel  by 
wagons  passing  through  the  town.^^  Numerous  other  news- 
paper extracts  to  the  same  effect  can  be  found.  It  seems  prob- 
able that  those  people  living  at  any  great  distance  from  the 
great  water'ways  used  wagons  in  traveling  westward.  This  is 
especially  true  among  the  farmers.  There  is,  ho'wever,  no  way 
of  determining  what  percentage  used  this  method  of  travel  in 
preference  to  the  water  routes. 

The  vehicles  were  of  every  kind;  sometimes  no  vehicle  was 
u&'ed,  for  many  a  man  traveled  the  whole  way  from  the  East  on 


^0  Madison  Express,  July  27,  1843.     (Extract  from  the  Michigan  City  Gazette.) 

"  Chicago  Weekly  Democrat,  June  18,  1834. 

w  mies'  Register,  47,  163. 

»» Madison  Enquirer,  June  8,  1839. 
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foot.  "Sometimes  the  light  wagons  containing  the  possessions 
of  the  movers  were  drawTi  by  the  people  themselves,  the  head  of 
the  family  between  the  shafts  of  the  wagon,  harnessed  with  a 
collar  and  traces,  while  the  rest  of  the  family  according  to  their 
strength  pulled  with  ropes  attached  to  various  parts  of  the  ve- 
hicle."'' 

The  pioneers  from  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  the  southern 
states  betrayed  their  nativity  and  prejudice  in  the  schooner- 
shaped  wagon  box,  the  stiff  tongue,  the  hind  wheels  double  the 
size  of  the  forward  ones  and  closely  coupled  together,  the  whole 
drawn  by  a  team  of  four  or  sis  horses  guided  by  a  single  line 
in  the  hands  of  the  teamster  riding  the  nigh  wheeler.  The  har- 
ness was  of  gigantic  proportions;  the  massive  leather  breeching, 
the  heavy  harness  and  collar,  the  immense  housing  of  bearskin 
upon  the  harness,  the  heavy  iron  trace  chains,  and  the  ponder- 
ous double-tree  and  'whiffle-trees  all  made  a  striking  picture. 

The  New  Yorker  and  immigrant  from  farther  east,  was 
marked  as  far  as  his  caravan  could  be  seen  by  a  long  coupled, 
low  boxed,  two  horse  wagon  provided  with  a  seat,  from  which 
with  double  lines  the  driver  guided  his  lightly  harnessed  pair 
of  horses. ^°^  Occasionally  the  old  'steamboat'  wagons  were 
seen,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  crooked,  heavy  wagons 
used  by  the  people  from  the  southern  states. 

The  contents  of  the  immigrant  wagons  were  astonishing  in- 
deed in  amount  as  well  as  variety  of  articles.  A  glance  under 
the  canvas  covering  disclosed  a  startling  array  of  baggage — if 
"women,  guns,  rifles,  boys,  girls,  babies  and  other  nick-nacks "^*'- 
may  be  called  baggage.  Below  on  the  axles  of  the  wagons 
dangled  pots  and  kettles  of  all  forms  and  sizes.  Sometimes 
dogs  and  even  cats  were  included  among  the  movables  of  the 
immigrating  families.  To  the  Yankee  mover,  a  plough,  a  bed,  a 
baiTel  of  salt  meat,  a  supply  of  tea  and  molasses,  a  Bible  and  a 
wife  were  the  indispensable  articles.^"^ 

In  front  of  these  westward  moving  caravans  rode  the  older 


■00  Niles'  Register,  23,  320. 

^"^  History  of  Grundy  County  (III.),  149. 

'»=  mies'  Register,  53,  240. 

'02  Chevalier,  Society,  Manners  and  Politics  in  the  United  States.  112. 
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sons  and  sometimes  the  daughters.  Their  duties  were  chiefly  to 
attend  to  the  driving  of  such  domestic  animals  as  had  been 
brought  along.  Sometimes  a  considerable  amount  of  live  stock 
was  driven  along  by  the  movers — one  family  came  with  five 
hundred  sheep,  another  man  drove  one  hundred  and  fifty  hogs 
but  as  a  general  rule  a  few  horses  and  cows,  several  sheep  and 
hogs  made  up  the  wealth  of  the  pioneer. 

Mr.  Howells  in  his  book  on  pioneer  life  in  Ohio  gives  an  amus- 
ing description  of  the  difficulties  experienced  in  driving  the 
domestic  animals — "to  start  off  \vith  a  mixed  drove  of  animals 
was  no  trifling  affair,  for,  though  they  would  drive  pretty  well 
after  getting  used  to  the  road  and  a  day  or  two's  experience,  their 
obstinacy  and  contrarity  at  first  was  w^ithout  parallel,  and  a 
boy  to  each  animal  was  little  enough.  First  a  pig  would  dart 
back  and  run  like  a  deer  till  he  was  headed  and  turned,  by  which 
time  the  others  would  meet  him  and  all  have  to  be  driven  up ; 
while  in  the  meantime  a  cow  or  two  would  be  sailing  down  a  by- 
lane  with  elevated  head  and  tail,  and  a  breathless  boy  circling 
through  a  field  or  the  woods  to  intercept  her  career;  and  then 
the  sheep  'would  start  over  a  broken  piece  of  fence,  the  last  fol- 
lowing the  first  and  leaping  higher  over  every  obstacle  till  they 
were  brought  back  to  the  road. '  '^''*  It  was  not  an  uncommon  oc- 
currence, too,  for  the  horses  to  be  seized  with  sudden  homesick- 
ness during  the  night  and  depart  for  more  familiar  scenes. 

Excessively  warm  weather  and  numerous  flies  sometimes  so 
worried  immigrants  that  they  resorted  to  night  traveling,^**' 
being  unable  to  make  progress  during  the  day.  When  the 
movers  traveled  in  the  day  time  their  nights  were  passed  in 
camp.  If  a  number  of  families  were  traveling  together,  when 
night  came  the  wagons  were  grouped  in  a  neighborly  fashion 
in  a  convenient  spot  where  water  and  wood  were  close  at  hand. 
The  fire  was  lighted  and  the  camp  utensils  brought  into  use 
in  the  preparation  of  supper  while  the  men  unharnessed  the 
dusty  horees  and  turned  them  loose  on  the  rich  unfenced 
prairie    pastures.       The    scores    of    happy    children    liberated 


'**  Howells,  Recollections  of  Life  in  Ohio,  87. 

^"5  History  of  Bond  and  Montgomery  Counties,  32S. 
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from  the  tiresome  day's  journey  romped  through  the  grass  en- 
joying to  their  greatest  capacity  an  unlimited  play  ground. 
Beds  were  made  up  in  the  wagons  and  sometimes  on  the  ground 
when  the  weather  permitted.  In  the  morning  the  bustle  of 
preparation  began,  the  stock  was  rounded  up  and  started  along 
the  road,  horses  harnessed  and  soon  the  work  of  another  day 
had  begun. 

The  progress  of  such  caravans  was  not  rapid,  being  about 
fifteen  miles  a  day.^''^  From  the  eastern  states  seven^''^  to 
Qjjjgios  -\veeks  were  consumed  in  making  the  trip  to  Ill- 
inois. Sometimes  heavy  roads  made  the  journey  even  more 
difficult.  The  colony  which  settled  at  Geneseo,  Illinois  in  1836, 
came  along  a  road  through  IVlichigan  which  was  so  nearly  im- 
passable that  but  seven  miles  were  covered  in  six  days.^°® 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  make  any  estimate  of  value  concern- 
ing the  cost  of  the  overland  travel.  The  equipments  of  the 
pioneers,  the  amount  of  stock  and  the  cost  of  tavern  meals 
varied  greatly.  Occasionally  a  scrap  of  information  is  found 
which  will  serve  as  an  illustration.  A  family  of  eleven  persons 
with  two  wagons,  several  cows  and  five  hundred  sheep  came 
a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  Illinois,  in  twenty- 
one  days  at  a  cost  of  ten  dollars  spent  for  food.^^° 

In  the  extreme  western  states  taverns  for  the  accommodation 
of  travelers  were  not  numerous.  Good  houses  of  entertainment 
were  not  to  be  found  at  all  and  such  taverns  as  there  'were  did 
not  receive  much  patronage  from  the  immigrants  who  generally 
brought  all  their  supplies  with  them.  Tavern  prices  were  regu- 
lated by  the  county  commissioners  court.  Meals  cost  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty-seven  and  one-half  cents;  lodging,  twelve 
and  one-half  cents  a  night.  Horses  were  cared  for  at  a  rate 
of  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents  a  day."^  The  people  'who  fre- 
quented these  taverns  were  of  all  classes  and  stations  but  the 


^0"  History  of  Grundy  County   (III.),  314. 
1"  Beckwith,  History  of  Vermilion  Covnty  (Ill.t,  ."SI. 
io»  Thirtieth  Anniversary  of  the  Settlement  of  Oeucseo   (111.).  •^' 
"">  Ibid. 

"'  Duls,  Ocod  old  Times  in  McLean  County,  217. 

1"  Bent,  History  of  Whiteside  County   (Ul. ),  57;  I'errin,  History  of  EfPn^jham 
County  (111.),  40. 
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predominance   of  hunters   and    small    farmers    gave    marled 
frontier  characteristics  to  them. 

Since  the  early  settlers  of  the  state  came  from  all  directions 
in  all  sorts  of  conveyances,  at  all  times  of  the  year,  with  vary- 
ing amounts  of  property  and  at  costs  varying  as  greatly  as  the 
conveyances  used  and  the  roads  traveled,  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  draw  any  conclusions  save  very  general  ones.  One, 
however,  may  be  reached.  The  settlers  who  located  in  southern 
and  western  Illinois  generally  came  by  way  of  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  rivers;  those  'who  settled  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  state,  by  ^vay  of  the  Great  Lakes;  while  the  majority  of 
the  pioneers  of  eastern  Illinois  came  by  wagons  over  no  beaten 
road.  The  migration  to  this  part  of  the  state  is  illustrative 
of  the  simple  agricultural  immigration  which  goes  on  steadilj'' 
and  so  quietly  as  to  attract  little  direct  attention  and  con- 
sequently is  to  be  characterized  with  difficulty. 
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CHAPTER  V 

The  Illinois  ajs'd  the  Fox  Eiver  Valleys 


Owing  to  the  conditions  which  influenced  the  time  as  well  as 
the  character  and  rapidity  of  settlement  of  this  part  of  the 
state,  the  Illinois  river  valley  is  divided  into  three  parts:  the 
counties  along  the  middle  Illinois,  those  along  the  upper  Illinois 
and  those  in  the  Fox  river  valley.^  The  counties  of  the  middle 
Illinois  river  valley  were  settled  to  quite  an  extent  under  the 
influence  of  the  Sangamon  country  and  much  earlier  than  the 
northern  counties,  both  Tazewell  and  Putnam  counties  having 
organized  local  governments  before  1830.  In  the  upper  Illinois 
river  counties  the  influence  of  the  Illinois-Michigan  canal  is 
noticeable  both  in  the  character  and  location  of  settlement. 
Likewise  the  influence  of  lake  transportation  was  of  much  im- 
portance in  the  settlement  of  the  Fox  river  valley. 

Although  the  Sangamon  country  was  quite  thickly  settled 
by  1S30,  Mason  county,  joining  it  on  the  north,  had  but  few 
settlers  and  not  until  1841  was  it  organized  as  a  county.  During 
the  period  1821-1825  the  county  was  surveyed  and  the  land 
opened  for  settlement;  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  re- 
garded for  years  as  a  sandy,  barren  waste  fit  only  for  the 
abode  of  hunters  and  others  who  did  not  depend  on  agriculture 
for  a  living,  few  pioneers  came  to  settle  here,  preferring  instead 
to  go  further  to'vvards  the  frontier.^ 


^  The  middlo  Illinois  coucties  are  those  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  north 
of  the  Sangamon  river ;  Mason,  Tazewell,  Woodford,  Marshall  and  Putnam. 
Those  on  the  western  side  are  Included  in  the  Military  Tract.  La  Salle,  Grundy 
and  Will  counties  are  grouped  under  the  head  of  upper  Illinois  river  counties, 
while  in  the  Fox  river  valley  are  the  counties  of  Kendall,  Du  I'age,  Kane,  Mc- 
Henry  and  Lake. 

'History  of  Menard  and  Mason  counties,  408. 
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®  Cities  of  more  than  2,000. 
©  TowTis  of  less  than  2,000. 
^     Villages. 


Illinois  and  Fox  Rivteb  Valleys  (1850) 

Section  west  of  ttie  prairie  line  is  more  than  20  per  cent,  woodland, 
cates  date  of  county  organization. 


Year  indl- 
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■  Havana,  dating  from  1832,  seems  to  have  been  the  most  im- 
portant settlement  of  early  days.  Its  growth  must  have  been 
very  slow,  since  six  years  elapsed  before  the  building  of  the 
first  house.^  After  1834  groups  of  Canadians*  and  Germans" 
settled  here,  who,  by  1850  formed  a  large  part  of  the  settlement 
which  was  still  the  most  important  one  in  the  county.  In  other 
parts  settlements  grew  no  faster  until  after  1840.* 

The  character  of  the  settlements  sho'ws  the  influence  of  loca- 
tion. An  examination  of  nativities  brings  out  the  fact  that 
the  greater  number  of  the  early  settlers  came  from  Kentucky, 
Tennessee  and  Virginia,  although  New  England  and  the  ]\iiddle 
Atlantic  States  had  numerous  representatives.  There  were  also 
settlers  who  came  from  Indiana  and  from  the  older  counties 
of  Illinois.  Of  the  foreigners  present,  Germans  were  in  the 
majority.  The  timbered  parts  of  the  county  were  taken  up 
first  by  the  Kentuckians  and  Tennesseeans  and  when,  during 
the  period  of  speculation  just  previous  to  the  financial  panic 
of  1837,  the  New  Englanders  and  the  settlers  from  the  Middle 
States  came,  they  were  compelled  to  take  up  the  imoecupied  ter- 
ritory which  generally  meant  the  small  prairies.  More  rapid 
gro'wth  took  place  during  the  forties  and  in  1850  there  were 
5,900  settles  in  the  county." 

Tazewell  county  which  was  organized  in  1827,*  had  4,700 
settlers  by  1830,^  most  of  them  being  pioneers  of  the  type  most 
frequently  found  in  the  hardwood  districts  of  the  middle  West. 
"While  immigrants  came  in  steadily  during  these  years,  it  was 
after  1830  that  the  most  rapid  increase  came. 

In  1836  Tremont  in  the  central  part  of  the  county  was  es- 
tablished by  a  New  England  colony.  Jones  in  his  Illinois  and 
the  West  (1838)  gives  a  decidedly  favorable  description  of  the 
town,  saying  that  it  was  beautifully  laid  off  with  wide  streets 
and  a  public  square  around  which  were  arranged  the  business 


^Ibiil.,  520. 
^IhiiL,  411. 
^  Ibid.,  509. 

"  Bath,  Mason  City,  Allen's  Grove,  Crane  Creek  and  other  places  each  claimed 
a  few  siettlers. 

'<  Seventh  Censm  (18.^0),  702. 

'  Historical  Encyclopedia  of  Illinois,  355. 

'Seventh  Census  (1850),  702. 
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houses.  The  frame  houses  which  composed  most  of  the  dwel- 
lings of  the  town  were  painted  'white,  giving  the  village  a  very 
neat  appearance.  Three-fourths  of  the  population  were  Ne'w 
Englanders,  which  probably  accounts  for  the  orderly  appear- 
ance of  the  village.^" 

A  colony  of  importance  was  established  in  1837  at  Delavan 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  being  the  result  of  the  ef- 
forts of  a  company  of  enterprising  Rhode  Island  farmers.  Like 
other  companies  of  the  time  it  was  a  stock  company  Avith  a 
capital  of  $44,000.  An  agent  sent  to  Illinois  purchased 
23,000  acres  of  land  for  the  company  and,  to  the  great  surprise 
of  all,  located  the  tract  upon  the  open  prairie,  at  that  time  an 
unheard  of  proceeding.  Not  a  bush  or  a  tree  was  in  sight  but 
nevertheless  the  proprietors  seemed  well  satisfied  with  the  choice 
and  families  immediately  began  to  come  in. 

For  a  time  they  were  lodged  in  the  common  home  'which  was 
the  first  building  erected  in  the  town  of  Delavan.  The  erection 
of  such  houses  seems  to  have  been  a  rule  among  the  companies 
sending  colonies  to  the  West  and  probably  the  idea  was  to  guard 
against  discouragement  of  the  new  settlers  and  alleviate  the 
hardships  attendant  upon  the  opening  up  of  a  new  country. 
"When  the  settlers  were  desirous  of  making  homes  for  them- 
selves at  the  earliest  possible  date  such  an  arrangement  certainly 
must  have  been  advantageous,  but  should  any  be  inclined  to 
live  at  the  company's  expense  this  convenience  must  have  been 
abused.  No  time  limit  appears  to  have  been  placed  upon  the 
stay  in  the  common  home  but  probably  such  a  safe-guard  was 
provided. 

One  point  of  the  contract  signed  by  the  members  of  the  com- 
pany deserves  mention  as  something  out  of  the  ordinary.  No 
ardent  spirits  were  ever  to  be  brought  into  the  to'wn  and  sold 
or  used  as  drink.^^  This  clause  also  appears  in  the  laws  of  the 
Rockwell  colony  in  La  Salle  county.^ - 

Still  another  colony  was  founded  in  Tazewell  at  this  time, 
at  ]\Iackinaw  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mackinaw  stream.     As 


'»  Jones,  Illinois  and  the  West,  72. 
^1  The  Neto  Yorker,  Aug.  31,  1839. 
"  imd..  Aug.  20,  1836. 
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in  the  case  of  the  Delavan  colony,  a  common  house  was  first 
erected  and  in  1838  was  occupied  by  several  families  who  were 
waiting  for  the  completion  of  their  homes. ^^ 

Washington,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  and  Pekin 
jon  the  Illinois  river  were  the  other  important  villages  in  1840, 
the  latter  being  a  typical  western  toAvn,  with  flouring  mills, 
saw  mills  and  pork  packing  industry.  To  some  extent  it  was 
the  point  of  contact  between  the  back  country  and  the  outer 
world,  gaining  by  advantage  of  location  such  commerce  as  the 
demands  of  the  settlers'  increased.  Other  settlements  brought  up 
the  number  of  inhabitants  to  7,200  in  1840.^* 

During  the  early  years  of  the  succeeding  decade  the  increase 
in  population  was  slow,  owing  to  financial  depression,  but  after 
1845  the  number  of  settlers  coming  to  the  county  gradually  in- 
creased. The  number  of  southern  immigrants  decreased  and 
that  of  northerners  increased  but  the  growth  of  population  was 
not  rapid,  probabl}^  on  account  of  the  opening  to  settlement  of 
the  northern  and  eastern  counties  of  the  state.  The  gain  in 
population  had  been  about  4,000  since  1840  and  the  county  now 
had  a  population  of  over  12,000,^^  nvith  three  towns,  Pekin, 
Tremont  and  Washington  of  some  importance. 

Judging  from  the  small  number  of  towns  and  from  the  fact 
that  but  one,  Pekin,  had  over  a  thousand  inhabitants  it  seems 
safe  to  conclude  that  the  population  was  an  agricultural  one. 
Small  streams  with  timbered  banks  traversed  the  county,  of- 
fering an  ideal  country  for  the  agricultural  pioneers  who,  by 
1850,  had  placed  under  cultivation  almost  73,000  acres  of  the 
land.  There  still  remained  uncultivated  some  92,000  acres, 
nearly  all  of  which  was  back  from  the  rivers,  away  from  the 
timber.  ^° 

Settlers  began  to  come  to  Woodford  county  in  1819  and  by 
1830  some  forty-five  arrivals,  chiefly  from  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Ohio  and  Indiana  had  been  received.  In  1832,  owing  to  the 
Indian  troubles,  Woodford  did  not  increase  rapidly,  since  the 
county  was   on  the  extreme   frontier   and  not   well  protected 


"  Western  Pioneer^  May  18,  1838. 

^^  Seventh  Census  (1850),  702. 

"Seventh  Census  (1850),  702. 

"  Peyton,  Statisti<;al  View  of  Illinois,  13. 
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against  Indian  raids.  Up  to  1850  Metamora  was  the  most  im- 
portant settlement.  In  1835  a  company  of  settler's  from  Han- 
over, New  Hampshire,  had  settled  here  giving  the  name  Hanover 
to  their  village.  They  were  as  welcome  to  the  Kentuckians  then 
living  in  the  county  ''as  a  band  of  Hottentots."  In  1843  the 
village  became  the  county  seat  and  the  name  was  changed  to 
Metamora.     In  this  year  the  first  store  was  built.^'' 

The  settlements  in  the  county  during  the  period  from  1831 
to  1850  were  numerous  but  small,  composed  of  little  groups  of 
settlers  who  built  their  cabins  on  the  edge  of  the  timber  and 
enclosed  enough  prairie  land  for  cultivation.  The  eastern  part 
or  the  prairie  district  of  the  county  was  not  settled  for  several 
years  after  1850  and  then  only  by  the  aid  of  the  railroads,^* 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  of  the  36,000  acres  of  land  under 
cultivation  in  1850^^*  the  greater  portion  was  in  the  western 
part  of  the  coimty  near  the  river. 

In  character  of  its  settlers,  Woodford  county  was  typical  of 
the  counties  of  the  Middle  Illinois  Valley.  Almost  before  the 
Kentuckians  and  Tennesseeans  were  comfortably  settled  upon 
their  little  farms  on  the  borders  of  the  timber  lands  Virginians, 
Carolinians,  New  Yorkers,  Pennsylvanians  and  others  were 
crowding  in  also.  Men  of  all  classes,  nationalities  and  stations 
met  here.  There  were  men  who  had  been  with  Napoleon  at 
Austerlitz;  who  had  followed  him  on  his  ill-fated  Russian  ex- 
pedition; exiled  Poles;  Bavarians;  men  who  had  sat  in  the 
legislatures  of  conservative  New  England ;  abolitionists  from  the 
same  section  and  slaves  from  the  south.  Half  the  states  of  the 
Union  were  represented  here  and.  many  foreign  countries.^" 

Since  1829  settlers  had  occupied  Marshall  county.  Lacon,  on 
the  Illinois  river  served  as  the  shipping  point  for  the  farmers 
and  bade  fair  to  become  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  towns 
along  the  Illinois  river.  The  site  was  purchased  by  a  company 
of  Ohio  men  in  1831  and  the  to'wn  of  Columbia  laid  out.  Dur- 
ing the  next  few  years  quite  a  number  of  settlers  came  from 


"  History  of  'Woodford  County,  2.38  ff. 
^^  History  of  Woodford  County,  400. 
"  Feyton,  Statistical  View  of  Illinois,  13. 
^'•History  of  Woodford  County,  227-235. 
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Ohio,  and  the  village  grew  until  1837.-^  In  the  western  part 
of  the  county,  Henry  was  the  most  important  settlement.  Its 
gTowth  is  illustrative  of  that  of  many  of  the  settlements  of 
Illinois  during  this  period.  Founded  in  the  early  forties  when 
the  state  was  in  its  financial  difficulties,  gro'ttiih  was  slow  until 
after  1845  when  better  times  came;  by  1853  the  population 
numbered  over  one  thousand.-^ 

Among  the  settlements  proposed  in  the  period  before  the 
panic,  few  grew  into  realities.  Lyons,  Dorchester,  Auburn, 
Centerville,  Troy  City  and  Chambersburg  were  all  laid  out 
during  the  period  of  speculation,  but  these  ventures  like  many 
others  of  the  time  failed  to  fulfill  expectations,  and  farms  took 
the  places  of  the  proposed  cities.  For  a  time  the  town  of  Web- 
ster was  a  thriving  settlement  but  it  was  later  abandoned  owing 
to  the  unhealthfulness  of  the  location. 

Although  Kentuekians  and  Tennesseans  'were  first  in  the 
groves  of  JMarshall  county,^^  Ohio  and  New  York  had  a  num- 
ber of  representatives,  while  the  name  Yankee  Street  denoted 
the  presence  of  New  Englanders.  In  1850  nearly  5,200  set- 
tlers-* were  in  the  county  and  since  but  36,000  acres  of  land 
were  cultivated-^  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  little  of 
the  prairie  was  taken  up  excepting  along  its  edges. 

Putnam  county  which  was  organized  in  1825  had  in  1830 
about  700  inhabitants.-®  In  1850  there  were  but  3,900.^^  Hen- 
nepin, the  county  seat  and  only  settlement  receiving  recogni- 
tion in  the  Federal  census  of  1850,  dates  from  1829.  In  1831 
the  town  lots  of  Hennepin  were  advertised  in  the  Springfield, 
Galena  and  Terre  Haute  papers  but  growth  was  slow,  for  eleven 
families  composed  the  population  in  1833,-®  and  in  1850  there 
were  but  four  hundred  and  thirty  settlers  here.-®  Granville, 
Florid  and  ]\It.  Palatine  were  the  chief  villages  but  important 


'1  Ford,  History  of  Putnam  and  Marshall  Counties,  106. 

"/&id.,  113. 

"/btd.,  142. 

'»  Seventh  Census   (1850),  702. 

''^  Peyton,  Statistical  View  of  Illinois,  13. 

'«  Ford,  History  of  Putnam  and  Marshall  Counties,  29. 

^Seventh  Census   (1850),  702. 

^  Ford,  History  of  Putnam  and  Marshall  Counties,  87. 

^'Seventh  Census  (1850),  714. 
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only  in  showing  the  tendency  of  the  early  settlers  to  locate 
near  lines  of  communication.  In  the  last  case  the  tendency  is 
especially  noticeable  for  the  village  attained  what  little  import- 
ance it  enjoyed  from  its  location  on  the  Peoria-Ottawa  state 
road.  Northern  pioneers  were  the  most  numerous  in  this  county 
and  of  the  New  Englanders  present  Massachusetts  furnished  the 
greatest  number.^*^ 

In  closing  the  discussion  of  this  part  of  the  state  it  may  be 
said  that  these  counties  along  with  those  across  the  river,  show 
themselves  to  be  border  counties,  the  meeting  place  of  the 
hunter-pioneer  and  the  farmer  types  of  settlers'.  Following 
the  results  of  experience  gathered  by  generations  of  pioneers, 
the  Kentuckians  and  Tennesseeans  clung  to  the  timber  land  and 
consequently  advanced  a  considerable  distance  up  the  Illinois 
river  toward  the  northern  part  of  the  state.  Close  on  their 
heels  through  the  lower  counties,  were  the  New  Englanders 
and  New  Yorkers,  and  in  the  upper  counties  of  the  region, 
when  the  settlements  were  not  well  established  and  were  com- 
paratively wide-spread,  we  see  the  northern  element  taking 
the  lead  in  numbers.  An  examination  of  county  histories  will 
sho'w  that  in  Mason  and  Tazewell  counties,  the  great  majority 
of  pioneers  were  southern  men,  in  Woodford  the  percentage 
was  not  so  great,  in  Llarshall,  still  less,  and  in  Putnam,  the 
northern  coiuity,  the  southern  pioneer  was  an  exception. 

The  reason  seems  evident  since  the  locality  was  quite  distant 
from  the  influence  of  those  southern  communities  below  the 
Sangamon  river.  Moreover,  as  the  Kentuckian  moved  farther 
and  farther  northward  the  Yankees  became  more  and  more 
numerous  much  to  his  disapproval.  Settlers  from  New  Eng- 
land and  Ndw  York  had  begun  to  swarm  in  during  the  thirties 
and  taking  up  the  unoccupied  timber  land,  the  frontier-loving 
southerner  could  no  longer  find  country  wild  enough  and  far 
enough  removed  from  the  limits  of  civilization  to  make  an  ideal 
frontier. 

Here  was  the  beginning  of  the  conflict  between  the  hunter- 
pioneer  of  the  South  and  the  agricultural  pioneer  of  the  North. 
The  hunter  needed  the  woodlands  for  a  field  from  which  to 


^Illinois  in  1S37,  100. 
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gain  his  livelihood;  he  needed  the  game  which  lived  within  its 
limits  and  he  needed  little  land  for  agriculture.  His  progress 
northward  so  far  had  been  carried  on  with  comparative  speed 
owing  to  the  fact  that  he  met  little  opposition  from  any  other 
type  of  frontiersman.  In  the  southern  counties,  being  first 
upon  the  scene,  he  took  up  the  timber  land  at  his  leisure,  cleared 
his  plot  of  ground  and  lived  a  life  'which  satisfied  him.  The 
New  Englander  and  the  man  from  the  Middle  States,  arriving 
somewhat  later,  took  what  was  left  and  occasionally  it  was 
the  prairie  land,  as  seen  in  the  instance  of  the  Tremont  settle- 
ment in  Tazewell  county.  So  far  the  hunter  was  firmly  es- 
tablished in  his  native  region,  the  woodland,  and  was  slowly 
undergoing  the  transition  from  hunter  to  farmer. 

The  stream  of  settlers  coming  to  the  northern  counties  was 
•different  in  character.  There  was  no  desire  among  these  pio- 
neers to  use  the  timber  lands  for  hunting  purposes  but  rather 
for  an  aid  in  conquering  the  prairies.  Faster  and  faster  these 
farmers  poured  into  Illinois  by  the  lake  route.  They  filled  up 
the  timber  quickly  and  soon  began  to  experiment  with  the 
prairies.  Weight  of  numbers  and  unity  of  purpose  combined  to 
cheek  the  advance  of  the  southern  man,  who,  upon  finding  the 
groves  claimed,  was  compelled  to  look  elsewhere  for  his  kind  of 
country. 

The  population  of  the  counties  in  this  district  amounted  to 
31,500  in  1850,  the  greater  part  having  come  in  the  decade 
1841-1850  after  the  end  of  the  financial  depression.^^  Havana, 
Pekin,  Lacon  and  Hennepin  were  the  chief  towns,  each  one 
situated  on  the  Illinois  river  and  deriving  its  importance  from 
its  location  on  the  common  line  of  communication  with  the 
older  settlements  of  the  south.  Of  the  500,000  acres  of  land  in 
this  district  220,000  were  under  cultivation. ^- 

Few  settlers  had  come  to  the  counties  of  the  upper  Illinois 
valley  before  the  Black  Hawk  War,  La  Salle  county,  which 
was  organized  in  1831  being  the  only  one  with  many  settlers. 
Beginnings  of  settlement  were  made  at  Ottawa  in  1823  but  the 
Indian  outbreak  of  1832  put  a  stop  to  its  growth.     The  Yankee 


^'Seventh  Censid/s  (1850),  701,  702. 

'^^  Peyton,  Statistical  View  of  Illinois,  13. 
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settlement  at  Hickory  Grove  was  the  largest  one  in  Will  county 
and  this  with  Ottawa,  was  the  only  one  in  this  part  of  Illinois, 
strong  enough  to  exist  through  the  Indian  "VVar. 

Some  experiments  in  establishing  colonies  were  tried  here 
but  met  with  little  success.  The  Rockwell  colony,  based  upon 
the  principle  of  exclusion  of  intoxicating  liquors,  was  an  in- 
teresting but  unsuccessful  New  England  experiment.^^  In  1830 
a  colony  of  young  men  from  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  de- 
siring to  obtain  a  suitable  site  for  a  settlement,  sent  commis- 
Bioners  to  the  state  to  make  a  selection  of  lands.  Influenced  by 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  by  the  reported  existence  of  immense 
coal  beds  and  by  the  proposed  canal  and  railroad  commuuica- 
tions,  the  committee  fixed  upon  La  Salle  as  the  most  advanta- 
geous location.  Several  settlers  came  during  the  year,  a  cabin 
was  erected  upon  the  site  of  La  Salle  towni,  but  owing  to  the 
inclement  weather  the  greater  number  of  the  new  settlers  moved 
away.^^ 

The  Black  Hawk  War  effectually  put  a  stop  to  settlement  in 
these  counties  for  the  space  of  a  year,  driving  the  greater  part 
of  the  settlers  back  upon  the  stronger  settlements  in  the  south 
and  practically  checking  the  spread  of  the  hunter-pioneer  class 
long  enough  to  allow  the  swarms  of  New  Englanders  and  New 
Yorkers  to  gain  possession  of  the  northern  part  of  the  state  and 
successfully  exclude  the  southern  men. 

From  the  end  of  this  war  until  the  financial  crash  of  1837 
there  was  a  decidedly  rapid  growth  of  population  along  the 
Illinois  river.  The  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal  from  Chicago 
to  the  Illinois  river,  was  to  connect  with  the  latter  somewhere 
in  La  Salle  county.  Settlers  flocked  in  hoping  to  obtain  lands 
on  or  near  the  proposed  line.  When  the  land  sales  were  made 
in  1835,  however,  the  speculators  present  took  the  lion's  share, 
leaving  but  a  small  portion  for  the  actual  settlers.  During  the 
following  year  came  the  greatest  immigration  of  the  period. 
Ground  was  broken  for  the  canal,  July  4,  1836,  and  the  begin- 


'  TJw  yew  YorJcn;  Ang.  20,   IS.^O. 

^Pait  and  Present  of  LaSallc  County,  187;  History  of  LaSaUe  County,  20€. 
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ning  of  active  operations  no  doubt  tended  to  increase  greatly 
the  crowd  of  new  comers. ^^ 

Ottawa  was  still  the  chief  town  of  La  Salle  county,  having  a 
population  of  seven  or  eight  hundred,  most  of  whom  were 
** Yankees — a  shrewd,  selfish,  enterprising,  cow-milking  set  of 
men.  "^^  A  fe\v  stores,  frame  houses  and  Kentucky  log  cabins 
composed  the  settlement.^^  Peru,  a  few  miles  farther  down  the 
river,  had  sprung  into  existence  shortly  after  the  Black  Hawk 
War.  The  growth  which  took  place  soon  after  it  was  laid  out 
in  1834  was  due  to  the  fact  that  work  on  the  canal  and  rail- 
roads began  soon  after.^^ 

The  ar-Tival,  at  this  time,  of  the  first  band 'of  Scandinavians 
was  an  event  of  some  importance  in  the  settlement  of  this  part 
of  Illinois.  From  Ne^v  York  they  followed  the  easiest  and  most 
natural  route  to  the  state  along  the  line  of  the  Great  Lakes.  The 
arrival  of  these  foreigners  gave  a  forecast  of  the  influence 
which  the  northern  line  of  transportation  was  to  have  upon 
the  character  of  the  settlements  in  these  counties,  for  soon  there 
was  to  be  a  great  throng  of  foreigners  poured  through  the 
Chicago  gateway  upon  the  prairies. 

In  Grundy  county,  a  fringe  of  settlers  established  themselves 
along  the  canal,  but  the  spread  of  settlement  was  seriously  in- 
terfered with  by  the  operations  of  land  speculators  who  pro- 
ceeded to  buy  up  the  lands  back  from  the  siquatters'  claims 
bordering  the  canal.  Advanced  prices  forced  the  later  settlers 
to  look  elsewhere  for  homes  and  as  a  consequence  the  develop- 
ment of  the  county  was  not  rapid.  Its  chief  settlement,  Kan- 
kakee City,  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  speculation  of  the  times 
and  is  a  good  example  of  the  mushroom  type  of  cities.  In  its 
best  days  the  population  numbered  seventy-five;  lots  were  sold 
in  New  York  and  Chicago  for  thousands  of  dollars,  but  the 
city  fell  with  the  crash  of  1837,  and  today  the  site  of  the  once 
promising  Kankakee  City  is  a  farm.^° 


^'^  Past  and  Present  of  LaSalle  County,  194. 
2«  The  Chicai/o  Wcekhj  American.  Feb.  4,  18.37. 
3'  The  yew  Yorlcei;  June  10,  18.37. 
"^Past  and  Present  of  LaSalle  County,  300. 
'•^'History  of  Grundy  County,  319. 
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For  two  or  three  years  following  the  eventful  1832,  few  set- 
tlers came  to  Will  county,  but  the  land  sale  at  Chicago  in  June, 
1835,  brought  many  immigrants.  Farmers,  speculators  and 
city  promoters,  jostled  each  other  in  their  attempts  to  acquire 
the  more  desirable  portions.  Those  wishing  land  for  homes 
were,  owing  to  a  lack  of  ready  money,  not  so  fortunate  in  ob- 
taining large  quantities  of  ground  as  was  the  class  of  specula- 
tors which  took  up  section  after  section,  and  platted  town  after 
town,  some  of  which  were  never  to  loiow  an  existence.  Pal- 
myra, Williamsburg,  Middletown,  Vienna,  Carlyle,  West  Lock- 
port,  New  Rochester,  Buffalo  and  Lurenbergh  were  all  laid 
out  but  were  soon  abandoned.*'' 

All  efforts  at  town-making  were,  however,  not  futile,  and 
where  towns  were  not  attempted,  the  little  clusters  of  farm  houses 
clinging  to  the  timber  showed  a  steady  advance  in  the  numbers 
of  settlers  and  by  1836  the  population  was  great  enough  to 
warrant  the  formation  of  a  n^w  county.*^  New  Englanders 
■smd  New  Yorkers,  traveling  westward  over  the  lakes  either  to 
Chicago  or  Detroit  and  from  there  by  land,  found  their  way 
to  Will  county,  founding  Plainfield,  Lockport,  Joliet  and  other 
places.  A  group  of  Ohioans,  more  venturesome  than  their 
neighbors,  or  from  necessity,  at  this  time  dared  the  prairie  and 
took  up  their  abode  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  at  Monee.*^ 

Lockport  for  a  time  seemed  to  offer  the  greatest  possibilities 
for  growth.  Anticipating  its  importance,  settlers  congregated 
here,  believing  that  its  situation  on  the  Illinois-Michigan  canal 
assured  its  success  as  a  city.  Gradually  it  grew  in  importance 
and  when  the  canal  was  opened  in  1848  it  became  a  shipping 
point  for  the  farmers  of  the  surrounding  country  who  were 
eager  to  dispose  of  their  surplus  products  in  the  most  advan- 
tageous markets.*^  Joliet,  which  in  1835  was  but  a  small  vil- 
lage, increased  in  size  during  the  succeeding  years  and  was,  in 
1837,  the  largest  town  in  the  county.'** 


*"  Woodruff,  Joliet  and  Will  County  Forty  Years  Ago,  33. 
*'  Historical  Encyclopedia  of  Illinois,  589. 
«  History  of  Will  County,  567. 
«  History  of  Will  County,  432. 

**  Illinois  in  i837,  123,  gives  the  population  as   six  liundred  but  tlie  estimate 
must  be  taken  witli  caution,  as  the  booli  is  not  entii-ely  reliable. 
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The  period  1832-1837  while  one  of  beginnings  was  also  one 
of  rapid  growth.  Fear  of  the  Indians  had  at  last  been  removed, 
new  lands  had  been  opened  up  and  work  on  the  canal  begun. 
Steam  navigation  on  the  lakes  was  rapidly  attaining  great  di- 
mensions, which,  with  the  influences  previously  mentioned  and 
the  almost  universal  desire  for  speculation  in  lands  and  prop- 
erty, tended  to  make  this  period  one  of  exceedingly  great  im- 
portance in  the  settlement  of  this  part  of  the  state.  Besides 
the  villages  of  Peru,  Ottawa,  Plainiield,  Lockport  and  Joliet^ 
numbers  of  smaller  ones  had  been  made  and  hundreds  of  solid 
New  Engianders  and  New  Yorkers  had  already  established 
themselves  in  the  most  desirable  portions  of  the  counties. 

The  bursting  of  the  bubble  of  speculation  in  1837  put  a  stop 
to  settlement  for  a  time,  however,  and  those  parts  of  the  state 
dependent  upon  the  advance  of  work  on  the  canal  for  their 
own  increasing  importance,  felt  a  severe  shock  when,  owing  to 
financial  embarrassment,  work  on  the  system  of  internal  im- 
provements was,  for  the  time,  abandoned.  Farm  products  de- 
clined greatly  in  value  but  even  in  the  face  of  this  many  of 
those  employed  on  the  canal  turned  their  efforts  to  farming 
when  operations  on  the  canal  ceased. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  financial  crisis  the  effect  was 
not  so  noticeable  as  it  was  in  later  years.  The  Rockwell  Land 
Company  of  Norwich,  Connecticut,  which  had  for  several  years 
been  interested  in  La  Salle  county  lands  sent  one  hundred  colo- 
nists to  the  county  in  1837-38.  The  settlement  gave  promises  for 
the  future  but  sickness  among  the  settlers  soon  caused  its  de- 
population. At  one  time  it  contained  some  two  hundred  in- 
habitants.*^ 

From  the  time  La  Salle  was  laid  out  in  1837  until  work  on 
the  canal  and  railroad  ceased  in  1841  there  was  a  period  of  ac- 
tivity and  rapid  growth,  but  decline  began  in  1840.*''  Lnmigra- 
tion  practically  ceased  and  in  1843  La  Salle  had  only  about  one 
hundred  inhabitants.*^  Ottawa,  the  only  tow^n  not  showing 
the  effects  of  the  cessation  of  work  on  the  canal,  grew  apace  and 


*'^  Past  and  present  of  LaSalle  Countij,  296. 
"  lUd.,  297. 
*Uhid.,  301. 
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from  1837  to  1840  doubled  its  population,  becoming  the  most 
important  city  in  that  portion  of  the  state.  One  thousand  in- 
habitants, exclusive  of  canal  laborers,  composed  its  population. 
New  Yorkers  and  New  Englanders  were  present  in  the  greatest 
numbers  with  a  smaller  representation  from  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Kentucky  and  other  western  states. 

In  Joliet  especially  it  is  said  that  the  people  suffered  actual 
hardships  during  this  period  of  financial  trouble.  The  same 
is  true  of  Lockport  which,  as  has  been  said,  seemed  to  give 
promise  of  becoming  a  prosperous  town.  Wheatland,  settled  by 
a  number  of  Vermonters  who  made  the  journey  overland  from 
their  native  state,  was  the  only  new  settlement  of  note  es- 
tablished during  the  period. 

By  1842  the  financial  aspect  of  the  state  began  to  brighten 
and  immigration  to  increase.  By  1846  repudiation  was  no 
longer  thought  of,  confidence  had  increased  to  such  a  degree 
that  immigrants  to  the  West  gladly  settled  in  Illinois  instead 
of  turning  to  the  north  or  going  still  farther  to  the  west.  From 
this  point  the  future  of  the  state  was  assured  and  when  work 
was  again  resumed  on  the  canal  and  the  railroad,  the  surround- 
ing country  began  a  most  rapid  development. 

The  following  period,  1843  to  1850,  was  one  of  gradual  re- 
vival. Little  by  little  the  tide  of  immigration  increased  and 
with  the  increase  came  the  necessity  of  conquering  the  prob- 
lems of  the  prairie.  Step  by  step  the  pioneers  advanced  into 
the  open  until  the  smaller  spaces  between  the  lines  of  timber 
were  entirely  taken  up.  By  1850  about  eighty  per  cent,  of  the 
land  of  La  Salle  coimty  was  under  cultivation;  forty-five  per 
cent,  in  Grundy  county  and  a  somewhat  smaller  portion  in. 
Will  county  owing  to  its  more  extensive  prairies.*® 

Most  important  of  the  settlements  along  the  upper  Illinois 
was  Peru  which,  owing  to  its  advantageous  position  on  the  line 
of  water  communication  with  the  Great  Lakes  by  means  of  the 
Illinois  river  and  the  canal,  and  its  communication  assured  with 
the  northern  and  central  portions  of  the  state  by  railway,  had 


*^  Seventh  Census  (1850),  728. 
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become  a  town  of  3,000  people  who  were  at  the  close  of  our 
period  taking  steps  to  procure  a  city  government.*'^ 

La  Salle,  in  a  way,  illustrated  the  type  of  western  towns  of 
the  time.  Its  two  hundred  inhabitants  were,  according  to  ac- 
counts, of  none  too  good  a  class.  One  traveler  says  that  upon 
inquiry  at  one  or  two  of  the  stores  he  "ascertained  that  there 
■were  Christians  in  the  place.  "^°  The  two  Ottawas  w^hich  had 
a  combined  population  of  over  3,200  people^^  were  described 
by  the  same  author  as  making  "a  beautiful  and  flourishing 
village  .  .  .  laid  out  and  built  with  considerable  taste 
and  beauty.  "^^  It  probably  derived  its  neatness  from  the  New 
England  population  which  was  in  the  majority  here.  Streator 
and  jMendota,  today  towns  of  considerable  size,  were  as  yet 
not  thought  of,  needing  the  railroads  to  call  them  into  exis- 
tence. 

Will  county  in  1850  had  16,700  inhabitants  and  Joliet,  the 
coimty  town,  had  a  population  of  2,859.^^  In  its  growth  of  bus- 
iness and  development  of  industries,  we  see  the  influence  of  the 
shi-ewd  Xew  Englander  and  Nevv'  Yorker.  jMills  and  quarries 
were  in  successful  operation,  fifty  stores  supplied  the  wants  of 
the  to^^'nspeople  and  of  the  farmers  of  the  surrounding  country, 
while  the  moral,  religious  and  intellectual  w^elfare  of  the  com- 
munity lacked  nothing  in  the  way  of  churches,  schools  and 
newspapers. 

Norwegians,  "Pennsylvania  Dutch"  and  thrifty  German 
farmers  now  came  in  numbers  and  added  their  stolid  industry 
to  the  shrewd,  sharp  methods  of  the  New  Englander,  each  in 
his  respective  way  adding  to  his  own  welfare  and  to  the  wealth 
of  the  country.  The  foreign  population,  however,  did  not  be- 
come of  much  importance  until  after  1845. 

An  examination  of  the  nativities  of  the  pioneers  who  came  to 
this  part  of  Illinois  before  1850  shows  the  influence  of  location 
upon  the  character  of  the  settlements.     Closely  connected  by 


"  Past  and  Present  of  LaSnUe  County,  309. 

^  Curtiss,  Western  Portraiture,  312. 

^^  Seventh  Census  (1850),  710. 

»=  Curtiss,  Western  Portraiture,  68. 

^^  Seventh  Census  (18.J0).  71G. 
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the  Illinois  river,  with  the  settlements  of  the  southern  and  cen- 
tral parts  of  the  state  it  is  natural  to  expect  the  presence  of 
southern  settlers  in  these  counties.  But  they  appear  here  only  in 
very  small  numbers,  being  entirely  outnumbered  by  the  New  Eng- 
landers  and  New  Yorkers  who  came  by  way  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
The  pioneers  of  Grundy  county  came  principally  from  south- 
ern Ohio  with  a  number  from  the  southern  and  eastern  states."* 
Most  of  the  families  had  been  pioneers  in  older  settlements  in 
the  states  from  which  they  came,  and,  having  been  trained  on 
the  frontier,  regarded  it  as  the  most  attractive  home.  During 
the  last  years  of  the  forties  Norwegians  began  to  come  in  chiefly 
from  La  Salle  county.  They  were  soon  joined  by  others.  In 
AVill  and  LaSalle  counties  the  scarcity  of  settlers  from  the  south- 
ern states  is  plainly  noticeable.^^ 

The  statistics  given  show  more  plainly  than  before  the  in- 
fluence of  lines  of  communication.  The  New  Englanders  and 
New  Yorkers  were  farther  removed  from  this  part  of  Illinois 
than  were  the  Kentuckians  and  Tennesseeans  or  their  neigh- 
bors of  southern  Illinois.  Steam  navigation,  however,  tended 
to'wards  the  annihilation  of  distance  and  the  Great  Lakes  ottering 
the  highway  to  the  fertile  Illinois  lands  played  by  far  the  most 
important  part  in  fixing  the  characteristics  of  this  northern 
settlement. 

It  must  be  noticed  also  where  these  pioneers  settled.  The 
wide  bottom  lands  of  the  larger  Illinois  rivers,  which,  from  un- 
healthfulness  and  liability  to  spring  overflows,  had  kept  the  set- 


'^*  History  of  Grundy  County,  148. 

55  Three  hundred  biograj^hies  of  Will  County  pioneers  were  examined  with 
the  following  results :  one  hundred  and  sixty  came  from  the  Middle  Atlantic 
states,  and  of  the  e  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  were  New  Yorkers  ;  forty  came 
from  New  England  ;  seventy-five  from  foreign  lands,  one-third  of  the  foreigners 
heing  Germans ;  sixteen  were  from  the  western  states ;  six  from  the  southern 
states  and  hut  three  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  (History  of  ^yiU  County, 
Gr»9-906K  Eight  hundred  biographies  of  early  settlers  of  LaSalle  county  were 
examined.  Three  hundred  and  sixteen  came  from  New  York,  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey ;  New  York  sent  two  hundred  and  twenty ;  two  hundred  and 
eight  came  from  New  England  ;  one  hundred  from  Ohio  ;  one  hundred  from  foreign 
lands ;  thirty  from  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  states  and  but  eighteen  from 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  (Baldwin,  History  of  LaSalle  County,  225-483). 
Combining  the  statistics  noted  it  is  found  that  over  forty-three  per  cent,  of 
these  pioneers  came  from  the  middle  Atlantic  states  :  twenty-two  per  cent,  from 
the  New  England  states  ;  a  little  more  than  three  per  cent,  from  the  southern 
etates  and  but  two  per  cent,  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 
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tiers  back  from  their  immediate  vicinities  in  the  south,  were  im- 
kno^vn  in  the  north.  The  rivers  were  smaller,  swifter  and, 
while  they  overflowed  their  banks  in  some  instances,  the 
overflows  did  not  remain  for  any  length  of  time,  consequently 
there  was  not  the  possibility  of  unhealthful  locations  near  by. 
The  towns  as  well  as  the  earliest  farms  of  this  section  of  the 
state,  were  close  to  the  rivers,  a  thing  not  true  along  the  south- 
em  rivers  save  in  exceptional  cases. 

Chicago's  influence  upon  the  growth  of  settlement  is  marked.. 
As  an  agricultural  country  is  one  of  the  necessities  for  a  city's- 
growtli,  so  is  a  market  one  of  the  requisites  for  the  de- 
velopment of  an  agricultural  district.  In  Chicago  these  north- 
eastern counties  found  both  a  market  and  a  supply  depot,  and 
before  the  coming  of  the  railroads  made  transportation  easy 
from  all  parts  of  the  state  it  must  be  noticed  that  the  develop- 
ment was  greatest  in  those  counties  near  Chicago  or  near  the 
proposed  Illinois-]\Iichigan  canal  line.  Numerous  smaller 
toT^Tis  sprang  up,  Peru,  Ottawa,  La  Salle,  Aurora  and  Joliet,  all 
upon  the  rivers,  thus  showing  the  instinctive  desire  the  pio- 
neers had  for  communication  with  the  outside  world.  These 
places  hardly  reached  the  city  stage  before  1850,  for  their  abil-^ 
ity  to  dispose  of  agricultural  supplies  and  to  act  as  supply  de- 
pots was  limited  owing  directly  to  imperfect  communication. 
The  railroads  came  later  and  solved  the  problem. 

In  the  Fox  river  valley,  Kendall  and  Du  Page  counties  were 
the  only  ones  which  had  settlements  before  the  Black  Hawk 
War.  Naper's  settlement  in  Du  Page  county  was  the  only  im- 
portant one  and  numbered  one  hundred  and  eighty  souls  in 
1832.^®  McHenry  and  Lake  coimties  were  not  opened  to  set- 
tlers at  this  date.  By  a  treaty  in  1833  the  Chippewas,  Ottawas 
and  Pottowatomies  ceded  the  last  of  their  lands  in  Illinois  and 
while  these  lands  were  not  opened  to  settlers  until  1836,  a  few 
pioneers  had  taken  up  claims  in  this  part  of  the  state  before 
that  date." 

With  the  close  of  the  Black  Hawk  War  the  pioneers  ventured 


'"Richmond  and  Vallette,  Ilistnri)  of  Du  Page  Couutrj,  6. 

"Eighteenth  Antnial  Report  of  the  American  Bureau  of  Ethnology  (1896-97), 
2,  750. 
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farther  north  along  the  river  and  all  through  the  years  1834, 
1835  and  1836  the  immigrants  poured  into  the  state,  animated 
by  hopes  of  sudden  wealth.  All  the  timber  land  in  Du  Page 
county  was  claimed  by  1835  but  for  several  years,  in  spite  of 
the  rapid  immigration,  few  houses  could  be  found  away  from 
the  timber.  Naperville,  advantageously  situated  on  the  road 
from  Ottawa  to  Chicago,  was  the  most  important  town  for  a 
time  and  its  two  taverns  did  a  rushing  business  during  the 
period  when  land  speculators  thronged  the  neighborhood  and 
later  when  the  farmers  carted  their  surplus  products  to  Chi- 
cago. 

By  1834  the  line  of  settlements  had  reached  Kane  county  and 
cabins  dotted  the  banks  of  the  Fox  river  for  miles,  collecting 
here  and  there  into  little  villages  where  advantages  were  of- 
fered. St.  Charles,  Elgin  and  Aurora  sprang  up  along  the 
Fox  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 

Aurora  was  located  because  the  river  at  this  point  seemed  to 
offer  some  advantages  of  water  power  and  by  1836  the  settle- 
ment had  all  the  requirements  of  a  thriving  frontier  village. 
Even  the  panic  of  1837  had  no  noticeable  effect  upon  its  steady 
development,  for  imlike  many  of  the  early  Illinois  towns,  Au- 
rora was  built  upon  a  solid  basis  rather  than  upon  imaginary 
prospects.  Elgin  was  also  located  upon  the  Fox  river  in  1835, 
the  location  being  selected  on  account  of  water  power. ^'^ 

St.  Charles,  a  small  settlement  on  the  Fox  between  Aurora 
and  Elgin,  lays  claim  to  notice  in  this  period  through  the  class 
of  its  settlers.  In  1834  a  colony  of  Virginians  with  over  two 
hundred  head  of  live  stock  emigrated  to  this  place.  It  seems 
an  exceptional  case,  for  seldom  indeed  were  southerners  found 
in  this  part  of  the  state.  During  the  same  year  another  colony, 
this  time  from  New  Brunswick,  was  added  to  the  community.^^ 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  settlers  were  forbidden  by  the  Fed- 
eral government  to  reside  in  the  recently  ceded  Indian  lands  of 
Lake  and  McHenry  counties  until  1836,  several  claims  were 
made  in  Lake  county  on  the  Aux  Plaines  river  in  1834.*^*'  Little 


^  History  of  the  City  of  Elgin,  3 ;  in  Illinois  Local  Histories,  3,  Wiscoasin 
Historical  Society  Library. 

^^  Post  and  Present  of  Kane  County,  320,  3.31. 
^0  History  of  Lake  County,  220. 
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settlement  was  made,  however,  until  1836,  for  the  summer  of 
1835  was  exceedingly  cold  and  many  who  came  with  the  inten- 
tion of  settling  here  were  induced  to  move  farther  towards  the 
interior."^  By  1837  there  were  probably  three  hundred  people 
within  the  county  limits.**- 

The  same  conditions  prevailed  in  McHenry  county  and  the 
population  before  1836  consisted  of  a  few  squatters.  Besides 
the  New  Englanders  who  seem  to  have  predominated  there  were 
some  Virginians  and  foreigners.®^ 

The  period  1837-43  was  one  of  slow  growth,  Kendall  and 
Du  Page  counties  were  organized  but  neither  had  many  set- 
tlers. McHenry  and  Lake  counties  grew  slowly  in  population 
and  especially  in  the  size  of  their  towns.  Since  these  counties 
were  agricultural  districts  and  had  no  markets  in  the  immed- 
iate vicinity  there  was  no  tendency  towards  concentration  of 
population. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  period  until  1850  the  develop- 
ment is  hard  to  trace,  save  in  Kane  county,  where,  owing  to 
water  facilities,  concentration  took  place  to  a  greater  extent 
than  in  the  other  counties.  The  advancement  which  had  been 
made  in  population  was  accompanied  by  a  like  advancement  in 
the  standard  of  living  among  the  pioneers,  for  the  farms  at  the 
close  of  the  period  had  the  appearance  of  being  well  cultivated 
and  the  log  houses  of  the  preceding  decade  had,  in  most  cases, 
given  way  to  neater  frame  ones,  prettily  painted  and  well  fur- 
nished.*'* The  timber  lands  slowly  disappeared  and  were  sup- 
planted by  the  orchards  of  the  thrifty  New  Englander  or  Ger- 
man.    Schools  were  to  be  found  in  every  village. 

Elgin  and  Waukegan  were  towns  of  considerable  importance 
and  each  owed  its  gro^vth  to  a  different  cause.  Elgin  was 
primarily  a  manufacturing  town,  ranking  well  up  as  such 
among  the  towns  of  the  state  in  1850.  In  addition  to  this  fact 
it  could  be  called  a  railroad  town  also,  for  it  was  in  1850  the 
terminus  of  the  first  railroad  of  northern  Illinois,  which  was 


"  Kingston,  Early  Western  Days,  338.  In  Wis.  Hist.  Colls.: 
^- Hititory  of  McIIcnry  County,  IGG. 
'^  fhid.,  pofisim. 
^Prairie  Farmer,  7,  298. 
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in  time  to  develop  into  a  part  of  the  Chicago  and  NorthwesterB 
system. 

Waukegan,  with  a  population  of  3,000  in  1850,^^  had  shown 
a  surprising  growth.  The  back  country  was  an  agricultural 
one  and  since  settlement  was  going  on  rapidly,  lumber  and  mer- 
chandise were  necessities.  "Waukegan  had  a  good  port  and  be- 
ing closer  to  the  settlers  of  these  counties,  than  was  Chicago,  it 
naturally  became  the  landing  place  for  the  lumber  used  in  the 
back  country  and  to  this  rapidly  increasing  trade  the  growth  of 
Waukegan  may  be  attributed.*^*'  The  development  of  the  rail- 
roads later  acted  as  a  detriment  to  the  city  when  they  diverted 
the  trade  of  this  rapidly  growing  district  towards  Chicago.®'^ 
Aside  from  Waukegan  there  was  no  to"vvn  of  any  importance  in 
either  Lake  or  McHenry  county. 

From  all  portions  of  the  nation  the  settlers  came.  After  the 
Southerners  who  trailed  the  army  pursuing  Black  Hawk  north- 
ward, there  came  a  swarm  of  Yankees  from  Boston,  from  the  Con- 
necticut valley,  from  the  Berkshire  Hills,  from  New  Hampshire, 
from  Vermont  and  from  Rhode  Island.  These  were  joined  by  New 
Yorkers  from  the  Genesee  Valley,  from  Otsego,  Syracuse,  Utica, 
Plattsburg,  Oneida,  Orange,  Tompkins,  Washington  and  Che- 
mung counties,  and  to  these  were  added  Scotch,  Irish,  "Penn- 
sylvania Dutch,"  Welsh,  French,  Scandinavians,  Germans  and 
even  negroes.*'®  The  men  from  the  northern  states  predominated 
and  everywhere  the  fine  appearance  of  the  farms  and  dwellings, 
denoted  the  thrift,  comfort  and  wealth  of  the  careful  New  York 
and  New  England  farmers. 

Viewing  the  field  as  a  whole,  noticeable  results  appear.  In 
1830  there  were  some  6,000  people  in  the  counties  treated  in  this 
chapter.     By  1840  there  were  almost  46,000  and  in  1850  the 


'^  8 e tenth  Census   (1850),  710. 

•^"^  In  1845  one  liundreci  and  ninety  boats  landed  at  Waukegan  ;  in  1850  the 
number  had  risen  to  1095.  In  1846  tiere  were  1,500,000  feet  of  lumber  brought 
to  the  port  and  in  1850  the  lumber  trade  amounted  to  1,500,000  feet.  (Haines,. 
History  of  Lake  Count  if,  103-108.) 

6'  The  importance  of  the  trade  may  be  judged  from  the  development  in  popula- 
tion, the  increase  in  the  two  counties  for  the  decade  1841-50  being  almost  24,000. 
Seventh  Census  (1850),  702. 

'^^  A  summary  based  upon  an  examination  of  the  biographies  given  in  the 
county  histories. 
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number  had  reached  132,000.     Settlement  took  place  most  rap- 
idly in  the  northern  counties  during  the  decade  1841-1850,  these 
■counties  gaining  more  than  twice  as  many  settlers  during  the 
decade  as  did  the  five  counties  in  the  Middle  Illinois  valley.^^ 
The  influence  of  lines  of  transportation  is  plainly  seen  in  the 
characteristics  of  the  northern  settlements.     Slowly  the  hunter- 
pioneer  of  the  south  had  worked  his  way  through  the  timber 
lands  of  the  Illinois  Valley  until  the  Black  Hawk  "War  had 
stopped  his  progress.     When  quiet  again    reigned    along    the 
frontier  line  the  pioneer  returned  to  his  work  of  conquest  but 
too  late,  for  before  he  could  regain  lost  ground  the  development 
of  steam  navigation  upon  the  lakes  had  opened  the  way  for  the 
New  York  and  New  England  farmers  and  they  were  busy  in  the 
woodlands  coveted  by  the  Kentuckians  and  Tennesseeans.     In 
the  struggle  between  the  two  classes  of  pioneers  for  the  posses- 
sion of  northern  Illinois,  numbers  and  speed  of  communication 
had  weight  and  the  methods  employed  by  the  pioneer  of  the 
earlier  years  gave  way  before  the  influence  of  steam,  and  the 
hunter-pioneer  was  forced  to  leave  this  section  of  the  country 
and  seek  a  home  elsewhere.     His  work,  however,  had  been  ac- 
complished, for  these  hardy  himters  had,  by  following  the  line 
of  the  Illinois  river,  cut  the  great  prairie  almost  in  two  and  had 
given  the  agricultural  pioneer  a  basis  upon  which  he  could 
work  when  he  grappled  with  the  problems  of  the  prairies. 

Wliile  the  agricultural  population  was  much  in  excess  of  the 
urban  population  there  were  in  1850  several  towns  of  consider- 
able importance  in  the  valley.  Peru  and  Ottawa  each  had 
3,000  settlers,  Joliet  and  Waukegan  had  2,500  each,  Elgin  and 
St.  Charles  more  than  2,000  each,  while  Naperville  and  Pekin 
had  somewhere  between  1,600  and  1,700  each.  Several  others 
had  less.  In  each  case  favorable  locations  upon  the  Illinois  river 
or  upon  roads  leading  to  Chicago  explain  the  growth  of  the 
cities;  some  were  located  on  account  of  the  presence  of  water- 
power,  others  to  become  a  point  of  contact  between  an  agricul- 
tural back  country  and  the  markets  so  much  needed. 


«»From  1841  to  1850  the  five  countie;  of  the  middle  Illinois  Valley  gained 
20,300  settlers;  the  three  counties  of  the  upper  Illinois  gained  18,000  and  the 
five  Fox  river  counties  gained  47,700.      (Seventh  Cenmis  (1850),  701-702.) 
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@  Cities  over  2,500. 

®  Cities  over  1,000. 

,  «Na3ne  Towns  below  1,000. 

•  Villages. 


The  Military  Tract  (1850) 

Curved  line  shows  the  limits  of  the  prairie ;   less  than  20  per  cent,   woodland. 
Year  indicates  date   of  county  organization. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


The  Military  Tract 


The  Military  Tract  includes  most  of  that  portion  of  the 
state  lying  between  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  rivers,  south  of 
Rock  Island  county.  This  territory,  which  had  been  set  aside  by 
the  Federal  government  for  the  veterans  of  the  "War  of  1812,  con- 
tains thirteen  entire  counties  and  parts  of  three  others,  in  all 
more  than  5,000,000  acres,  not  far  from  the  area  of  the  state  of 
Massachusetts/ 

]\Iany  grants  were  made  but  few  were  actually  settled  upon 
by  the  grantees.  Fearing  the  toils  of  pioneer  life  or  lacking 
a  definite  knowledge  of  the  value  of  the  lands  ceded,  many 
sold  their  grants,  (one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  each)  for  nomi- 
nal sums,  considering  themselves  fortunate  when  able  to  con- 
vert what  seemed  visionary  wealth  into  actual  wealth,  even 
though  it  was  no  more  than  a  cow  or  a  horse. - 

However,  the  people  who  resided  in  Illinois  at  the  time  were 
well  aware  of  the  value  of  the  land  and  proceeded  to  "squat" 
upon  it,  since  they  were  unable  to  get  any  valid  title  to  it,  not 
knowing  the  actual  owners.  Cultivation  by  the  squatters  fol- 
lowed and  often  trouble  came  also.  Land  sharks,  ever  on  the 
lookout  for  bargains,  watched  the  increasing  value  of  the 
farms,  hunted  up  the  original  owners,  bought  their  claims  and 
returned  to  Illinois  to  oust  the  occupants  and  profit  by  their 
improvements.  Forged  titles  resulted  and  with  these  came  al- 
most endless  chains  of  entanglements  and  litigation. 


'  See  Van  Zandt,  .1  piU  deHcription  .  .  .  of  the  Military  Lands  hcticeen 
the  Mississippi  and  Illinois  Rivers  (Washington,  1818). 

-History  of  Fulton  County,  191  ;  J.  Flint,  Letters  from  America,  187  (Thwaites 
Ed.),  says,  shares  sold  even  so  low  as  half  a  dollar  per  acre. 
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By  1831  eleven  counties  had  been  organized^  and  the  popu- 
lation of  the  entire  Tract  numbered  over  12,000  people,  five- 
sixths  of  "whom  were  living  in  the  southern  part  in  the  counties 
of  Calhoun,  Pike,  Adams,  Schuyler  and  Fulton.* 

The  first  successful  settlement  in  the  Military  Tract  and  the 
only  one  before  1820  was  at  Peoria.  During  the  French  regime 
Peoria  had  acted  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  French  on 
the  lakes  and  those  on  the  Mississippi  but,  having  caused  the 
Americans  no  little  worry  during  the  War  of  1812  it  was  de- 
stroyed. At  that  date  the  village  was  a  small  one.^  Ft.  Clark 
was  erected  here  in  1813®  and  in  1819  the  permanent  American 
occupation  began,  the  earliest  settlers  coming  from  southern 
Illinois.^  There  were  several  other  settlements  in  the  county 
by  1830  but  of  no  great  importance.® 

Calhoun  comity  at  the  extreme  southern  end  of  the  Tract, 
was  never,  during  the  entire  period,  thickly  settled.®  The  lum- 
bering industry^  in  which  most  of  the  settlers  were  interested 
tended  to  make  the  population  an  unstable  one.  Here  we  see 
an  example  of  settlement  which  is  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  Primarily  the  population  was  one  aiming  to  exploit  the 
lumbering  resources  of  the  district  but  there  was  also  a  farmer 
class.  On  the  Illinois  prairie  which  extends  along  the  foot  of 
the  bluffs  of  the  Illinois  river  was  the  farming  district  of  the 
county.  The  land  was  fertile  and  the  'bottom'  was  high 
enough  above  the  river  to  escape  flooding  which  in  many  locali- 
ties compelled  the  early  settlers  to  leave  the  cultivation  of  the 
most  fertile  parts  of  the  state  until  later  and  to  take  possession 
of  the  higher  wooded  portions  first,  being  careful  to  remain 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  rivers  in  order  to  profit  by  transporta- 
tion facilities  which  they  offered. 


2  The  counties  organized  were  Calboun,  Tilce,  Adams,  Hancock,  Mercer,  Schuy- 
ler, Fulton,  Peoria,  McDonough,   Warren  and  Knox. 

*  S-eventh  Census  (ISoO),  701-702. 

■=  There  were  sixteen  men  in  the  village.      (Ba'.lance,  History  of  Peoria,  18.) 
'^  Life  of  Gurdon  S.  Hubhard,  28. 
'  Ballance,  History  of  Peoria,  45. 

*  Settlements  were  made  at  Chillicothe,  Logan,  Medina,  Trivoli  and  there  was 
also  a  colony  of  Ohioans  in  Halleck  township.  (History  of  Peoria  County,  577, 
591,  604,  606,  618.) 

°  In  1830  there  were  over  1,000  settlers  In  the  county  and  in  1850  the  popula- 
tion was  a  little  over  3,000.      (Seventh  Census  (1850),  701.) 
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Pike  comity,  which  received  its  first  settlers  in  1820  had  a 
population  of  2,400  in  1830.^*^  The  county  extends  the  entire 
distance  between  the  Illinois  and  i\IississipiDi  rivers  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  which  the  land  is  broken  and  covered  to  quite  an  extent 
with  timber.  Between  the  great  river  systems  are  rolling 
prairies  traversed  by  creeks  whose  banlvs  are  lined  with  timber 
making  the  district  one  admirably  fitted  for  meeting  the  desires 
of  the  pioneers.  The  county  consequently  filled  up  rapidly 
after  its  first  settlement  in  1820  and  in  1850  had  a  population 
of  18,800  people." 

Schuyler  county  which  until  1839  included  Brown  county, 
was  in  1830  the  most  thickly  settled  county  of  the  Military 
Tract,  having  nearly  3,000  settlers.^-  The  pioneers  even  at  this 
early  day  were  gathered  from  many  parts  of  the  country.  The 
first  settler  was  a  New  Englander  who  was  soon  followed  by 
a  colony  from  Kentucky.  Virginia,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
the  Carolinas.  Tennessee,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Missouri  and  Illinois 
each  contributed  settlers  early.^-^  The  settlements  were  small 
and  were  generally  placed  back  at  some  distance  from  the  river. 
Nearly  twenty  townships  had  received   settlers  before   1830.^* 

Fulton  county  was  organized  in  1823^"^  having  been  cut  off 
from  Pike  county.  Lewiston  and  Canton  were  the  chief  settle- 
ments in  1830,  the  former  becoming  the  county  town. 

While  the  large  river  forming  the  eastern  boundry  of  these 
counties  was  the  highway  for  communication  with  the  rest  of 
the  country,  the  first  settlers  did  not  congregate  here.  A  few 
grouped  themselves  near  the  river  to  take  advantage  of  what 
little  commerce  there  was.',  but  as  a  rule  the  settlers,  being  inter- 
ested in  agriculture,  preferred  to  leave  the  river  bottoms  of 
the  large  streams  and  take  the  timber  land  along  the  smaller 
ones,  for  the  small  prairies  adjoining  relieved  the  pioneers  of 


^°  Seventh  Census   (1850),  70?. 

"  Ibid.,  702. 

"  md.,  702. 

"  History  of  Schuyler  and  Brown  Counties.  58,  ff. 

^*  History  of  Schuyler  and  Brown  Counties,  267-373. 

"  The  county  was  supposed  to  have  had  three  hundred  and  fifty  voters  at 
the  time  of  organization  but  at  an  election  held  that  year  only  thirty-five  votes 
were  cast  (History  of  Fulton  County,  214). 
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the  labor  of  making  clearings.  Moreover,  the  high  ground  back 
from  the  rivers  seemed  more  healthful,  for  in  the  bottoms  fever 
and  ague  were  enemies  greatly  feared.^^ 

Of  those  counties  bordering  on  the  Mississippi  river  Adams 
and  Hancock  were  the  most  thickly  settled.  The  first  settlers 
came  to  Adams  county  in  1820,  and  in  1825,  when  the  county 
was  organized,  forty  votes  were  cast  at  the  first  election.  Owing 
to  the  scarcity  of  money  and  to  the  fact  that  the  lands  were 
not  yet  on  the  market  immigration  to  this  county  was  slow. 
Quincy,  the  largest  settlement  and  the  seat  of  county  govern- 
ment, was  first  settled  in  1822  and  by  1830  had  two  hundred  in- 
habitants." Various  other  smaller  settlements  brought  the  total 
population  of  the  county  up  to  about  2,200.^^  The  names  Adams 
and  Quincy  both  given  in  honor  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  seem 
to  imply  the  presence  of  New  Englanders  in  the  county  at  the 
time  of  organization  but  the  nativities  of  the  early  pioneers  show 
a  majority  of  people  from  other  sections  of  the  country  and 
especially   from  Kentucky. 

Hancock  county  also  on  the  Mississippi  river  had  but  five 
hundred  inhabitants,^''  Venus,  later  to  be  known  as  Nauvoo,  be- 
ing the  chief  town.-*^  A  settlement  which  had  been  made  at 
Oquawka  landing  on  the  Mississippi  river  in  1828  Avas  the  only 
one  in  Henderson  county  in  1830.-^  In  Mercer  county,  New 
Boston  and  Keithsburg  were  the  places  first  settled.  Here  some 
Pennsylvanians  established  themselves  in  1827  and  earned  a 
livelihood  by  cutting  wood  for  Mississippi  river  steamboats. 
For  five  years  they  remained  but  at  the  first  Indian  alarm  they 
left  for  central  Illinois  and  IMercer  county  was  again  without 
inhabitants.-^ 

What  has  been  said  concerning  the  location  of  the  settlements 
in  the  counties  along  the  Illinois  river  will  apply  equally  well 


"By  consulting  a  map  of  Illiuois  it  will  he  noted  that  t'lie  early  settlements 
of  Canton,  Lewiston,  Riishville,  Ripley,  Cooperstown,  Mt.  Sterlins,  Versailles 
and  others  are  all  placed  hack  a  few  miles  from  the  Illinois  river. 

^"History  of  Adams  Couniy,  259-2G8  ;  Ashury,  Quincy,  41. 

^«  Seventh  Census    (1850),  701. 

"/bid.,  701. 

'0  Tlie  National  Calendar  (1830),  249. 

"^  History  of  Mercer  and  Henderson  Counties,  869. 

Tbid.,  46,  119. 
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to  the  settlements  along  the  IMississippi.  The  most  important 
town  on  this  side  of  the  Military  Tract  was,  however,  placed 
directly  upon  the  river.  The  location  was  admirable  and 
Qnincy  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  a  good  landing  place 
and  a  healthful  site  on  a  high  bluff  over-hanging  the  river.  To 
the  rear  of  the  city  was  a  rich  agricultural  district  filling  up 
with  settlers  who,  when  their  crops  ripened,  carted  them  to 
Quincy  for  shipment  to  southern  markets.  Naturally  it  also 
became  the  distributing  point  for  the  back  country  and  through 
the  lively  trade  w^hich  sprang  up  the  village  made  rapid  strides. 
The  other  early  settlements  in  these  counties  were  back  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  river,  the  pioneers  selecting  the 
timbered  tracts  bordering  the  small  prairies.-^ 

The  interior  counties  of  the  Military  Tract,  save  in  the  case 
of  Bureau,  had  very  few  settlers  in  1830.^^  In  McDonough 
county  the  settlements  at  Pennington's  Point  and  Industry  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  county  seem  to  indicate  that  the  first 
settlement  was  made  from  the  counties  to  the  south.  Nearly 
all  the  pioneers  were  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  and  it  is 
probable  that  they  followed  up  the  tributaries  of  the  Illinois 
w-hich  flow  through  Schuyler  county.  Probably  there  were  not 
more  than  sixty  voters  in  the  county  in  1830.-^  The  settlement 
of  Warren^^  and  Knox-'^  counties  began  in  1827  when  a  fam- 
ily of  New  Englanders  settled  in  the  former.  Stories  of  a  rich 
agricultural  district  were  carried  back  to  the  older  settlements  of 
Illinois  by  the  'bee-hunters'  who  passed  through  Kjqox  county 
in  1827  and  in  the  following  year  pioneers  from  Schuyler 
county  came  to  settle  here.  Several  settlements  were  started 
and  in  1830  the  combined  population  of  the  counties  numbered 
about  five  hundred  people.-^    Bureau  county  had  but  five  fami- 


-■' The  other  early  s'»ttlements  were  in  Adams  county  and  were  Camp  I'oint, 
Clayton,  Colnmbiis,  Ellington  and   Fall   Creek.     All  wei'p  in  the  interior. 

^  McDonongii,  Knox,  Stark,  Bni-tau  and  Henry  conuties  had  about  six  hun- 
dred in  all  (Seventh  Census   (ISr.O).  701). 

"^  riarke.  Ili.itory  of  McDonough  County,  19. 

^'^  History  of  Wurren  County,  107. 

■' IlUtoiy  of  Knox  County,  102. 

'^  Seventh  Census  (18.^0),  701,  702. 
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lies  in  1828  althougli  tlie  first  settlement  had  been  made  in 
1820.23 

Such  were  the  settlements  of  the  ]\Iilitary  Tract  in  1830.  By- 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  population  was  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  Tract  close  to  the  more  thickly  settled  districts  of  cen- 
tral Illinois.  There  were  no  to\^•ns  of  any  consequence  save 
Quincy,  and  the  prairie  district  of  the  north  was  practically 
untouched.  The  pioneers  were  chiefly  southerners.  From  1831 
to  1850  Calhoun  county  did  not  increase  rapidly  in  population 
since  it  did  not  offer  the  advantages  for  agriculture  that  were  to 
be  found  in  other  parts  of  the  state.  When  the  lumber  industry- 
began  to  wane  the  stream  of  settlers  decreased  accordingly. 
Four  small  villages  formed  the  urban  population  in  1850.^° 

Pike  county  added  over  16,000  settlers  during  the  twenty 
years  and  since  there  were  but  three  villages  in  the  county  in 
1850,  it  is  natural  to  believe  that  the  population  was  almost  en- 
tirely rural. ^^  The  pioneers  had  for  a  time  remained  as  close 
as  possible  to  the  timber  but  by  1850  there  were  settlements  on 
the  small  prairies.^-  ' '  Corncrackers  and  Hoosiers  with  a  right 
smart  sprinkling  of  Yankees"  made  up  the  population  but  al- 
most every  state  in  the  union  was  represented  here.  A  Llor- 
mon  town  had  been  founded  and  had  declined  before  1850.^^ 

The  Illinois  river  coimties,^*  Schuyler,  Fulton  and  Peoria,  had 
in  1830  an  aggregate  population  of  5,000  and  ten  years  later 
their  population  amounted  to  over  26,000.^^  Before  Brown 
county  was  cut  off  from  Schuyler  in  1839,  La  Grange  and  Mt. 


29  It  was  not  a  permanent  settlement,  being  made  by  a  French  fur  trader 
named  Bourbonnais.  He  was  in  the  employ  of  the  American  Fur  Company 
{History  of  Bureau  County,  79-83). 

so  Gilead.  Hardin.  Ulinois  and  Point  were  the  settlements.  Each  had  between 
five  and  eight  hundred  settlers.      (Seventh  Census   (1850),  704.) 

3'  Pittsfield,  Perry  and  Griggsfield,  each  with  less  than  seven  hundred  inhabi- 
tants, were  the  villages.      (Seventh  Census  (1850),  714.) 

"  Almost  half  the  county  was  under  cultivation  (Peyton,  Statistical  view  of 
Illinois,  13). 

^History  of  Pike  County,  239. 

^*  For  convenience  of  treatment  the  counties  of  the  tract  will  now  be  divided 
into  three  sections.  The  Illinois  river  counties  being  Schuyler,  Fulton  and 
Peoria ;  the  Mississippi  river  counties  being  Adams,  Hancock,  Henderson  and 
Mercer;  the  counties  of  McDonough,  Warren,  Knox,  Stark,  Henry  and  Bureau 
being  classed  as  the  inland  counties. 

'^Seventh  Census   (1850),  701,  702. 
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Sterling  had  become  towns  of  some  importance.  Several  east- 
ern parties  were  engaged  in  business  at  the  former  place,  which, 
owing  to  its  situation  upon  the  Illinois  river,  became  a  port  of 
some  consequence  in  the  river  traffic.  All  the  goods  shipped 
to  the  county  came  up  the  river  and  La  Grange  was  the  landing 
place  as  well  as  the  shipping  point  for  the  back  country  towns, 
especially  Mt.  Sterling  and  Versailles.^*' 

jMt.  Sterling,  which  was  to  be  the  county  town  of  Browm 
county  when  organized,  enjoyed  but  slow  growth  before  1834 
when  a  revival  of  energy  took  place,  the  village  growing  to  one 
of  fifty  houses  by  1837.^^  The  same  revival  of  energy  which 
was  the  result  of  the  speculative  spirit  which  swept  over  the 
country  during  the  decade  also  gave  Brown  county  its  first  ex- 
perience with  ''paper  towns,"  Washington  being  laid  out  in 
1836.^*     No  further   development  was  made,   however. 

Rushville,  Fredericksville,  Huntsville  and  Birmingham  were 
the  principal  towns  of  Schuyler  county  in  1850.  Rushville 
enjoyed  a  steady  growth  from  the  time  of  its  establishment  in 
1829.  A  wool  carding  factory  and  other  industries,  begun  in 
1831,^^  drevf  laborers  and  mechanics  to  the  village  which  by 
1832  had  four  hundred  inhabitants  clustered  about  five  little 
stores.*"  Cholera  during  the  year  of  1834  swept  away  many 
of  the  settlers  but  the  little  village  continued  to  grow  until  in 
1837  it  was  a  town  of  1,200  inhabitants  having  five  churches, 
twelve  stores  and  four  hundred  houses.*^  Most  of  the  houses 
were  frame  ones,  the  lumber  probably  being  brought  from 
Calhoun  county  where  the  industry  was  carried  on  rather  ex- 
tensively. Fredericksville  on  the  Illinois  river  was  of  some  im- 
portance as  a  shipping  point.  The  other  named  towns  were 
still  young  and  small,  having  been  laid  out  in  1836."*- 

Fulton  county  from  1830  to  1840  gained  12,300  inhabitants, 
most  of  them   going  to  the   rural  districts.*^     Canton  was   a 


'^History  of  ScTiutjlcr  and  Broivn  counties,  322. 

^'Illinois  in  1837,  10.5. 

^  Histonj  of  Schuyler  and  Broicn  counties,  271. 

^Tbid.,  2.34. 

*"  Illinois  Monthly  Magazine,  2,  260. 

*^IUinoi8  in  1837,  128. 

" History  of  Schuyler  and  Broun  counties,  3G3-373. 

*^  Seventh  Census   (1850),  701. 
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village  of  four  hundred  people  in  1835,'**  when  it  was  completely 
destroyed  by  a  storm.'^^  It  had  recovered  some  of  its  import- 
ance by  1837  when  with  Lewiston  and  Farminton  it  was 
named  as  one  of  the  largest  settlements  in  the  county.*'^  Wash- 
ington, Fairview,  Middleton,  Liverpool,  Ellisville  and  Bema- 
dotte,  all  small  towns  consisting  of  a  few  cabins  and  a  store, 
make  up  the  list  of  Fulton  county  settlements.  Vermont,  a 
similar  village  seems  to  imply  by  its  name  a  New  England  set- 
tlement which,  however,  was  not  true.  Kentuckians  made  the 
settlement  but  the  name  was  given  by  the  solitary  New  Eng- 
lander  residing  there,  he  having  purchased  with  a  jug  of 
whiskey  the  right  to  name  the  settlement.*" 

Peoria  county  had  in  1840  over  6,000  settlers*^  and  the  town 
of  Peoria  was  the  chief  center  of  population.  The  town  had  a 
favorable  location  being  placed  on  a  high  bluff  at  the  foot  of 
Peoria  lake.  In  1832  it  was  a  small  village  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
log  cabins  but  being  the  strongest  one  in  this  part  of  the  frontier 
it  was  the  place  of  refuge  for  the  pioneers  who  fled  from  the 
northern  districts  at  the  opening  of  the  Black  Hawk  War.*^ 
Communication  by  steamboats  on  the  Illinois  river  and  by 
stages  overland  kept  Peoria  in  touch  with  the  neighboring 
settlements.  In  1834  the  population  was  estimated  at  between 
three  and  four  hundred^"  and  a  year  later  at  over  eight  him- 
dred.^^  In  this  last  year  the  first  Germans^'  came  to  settle  here 
and  in  1836  New  Englanders  first  appeared  in  the  town.^^  By 
1837  it  was  a  thriving  town.^"'  Rome,  Chillicothe,  Brimfield, 
Northampton,  Allentown,  Kiekapoo,  Hudson  and  Caledonia 
were  settlements  of  lesser  note.^^ 


**^  History  of  Fulton  county,  527. 
*^  Chicago  Weekly  American,  July  4,  183.5. 
*^  Illinois  ill  18S7,  78-118. 
*'  History  of  Fulton  county,  899. 
^^  Seventh  Census  (1850),  702. 
«  History  of  Peoria  county,  451. 
"0  Chicago  Weekly  Democrat,  June  4,  1884. 
='  St.  Louis  Commercial  Bulletin,  Dec.  18,  1835. 
^^  History  of  Peoria  county,   489. 
"  Western  Messenger,  April,  1836. 

^*  Illinois  in  1SS7,  126.  says  that  I'eoria  had  twenty-five  stores,  two  hotels,  sis 
churches  and  over  1,600  inhahitants. 
''^    History  of  Peoria  county,  572-577. 
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Of  the  Mississippi  river  counties,  Adams  county  gained  over 
12,000  inhabitants  during  the  decade.^®  Quincy  with  its  ad- 
vantageous location  grew  with  equal  rapidity.  For  several 
yeare  the  lack  of  good  building  material  and  the  high  price  of 
lumber  were  difficulties'  to  be  overcome  but  the  village  doubled 
its  population  from  1830  to  1832  and  at  the  time  of  its  incor- 
poration in  1834  its  population  was  estimated  at  six  hundred.^^ 

During  the  next  few  years  while  the  state  enjoyed  great 
prosperity,  Quincy  continued  to  develop  and  the  tide  of  immi- 
gration increased  steadily  until  in  1838  the  village  had  a  popu- 
lation of  1,500  or  more,^^  making  it  the  largest  settlement  in 
the  Military  Tract. ^^  Its  importance  as  a  shipping  point  for 
agricultural  products  was  now  recognized,  three  hundred  steam- 
boats arriving  or  leaving  during  the  year  of  1837,  while  the 
trade  in  pork,  flour  and  wheat  amounted  to  $112,500  for  that 
year.^°  Sawmills  were  kept  busy  supplying  lumber  for  new 
buildings  and  with  the  increased  demand  for  laborers  the  float- 
ing population  grew.  The  population  was  derived  from  all 
countries  but  Yankees  and  Kentuckians  were  in  the  majority 
and  about  equally  divided."^  In  1840  Quincy  obtained  a  city 
charter. '^- 

Outside  of  Quincy  there  were  no  settlements  of  much  im- 
portance. Payson,  which  was  laid  out  in  1835,  was  surrounded 
by  a  rich  agricultural  district  and  for  a  time  gave  promise  of 
becoming  an  important  settlement  but  the  development  so  w^ell 
begun  soon  ceased,  probably  owing  to  the  rivalry  wnth  Quincy.*^' 
The  remaining  settlements  were  small  being  only  agricultural 
villages  giving  little  promise  of  immediate  development. 


'^'■Seventh  Census  (1S50),  701. 

=■  Ashury,   Quincy,   44. 

'-^  Estimates  varied ;  l.noo  UUinois  in  1837,  127)  ;  1,053  (Redmond,  Quincy, 
15)  ;  ,3,000  (r.ueljingliam.  Eastern  <in<l  Western  states,  S.  1G2). 

'''In  18-35  Quincy  had  a  population  of  seven  liundred  people.  (Uedmond, 
Quincy,  14.)  There  were  ten  stores,  a  printing  office  and  over  one  hundred 
houses  in  the  village.  (Aslniry,  Quiticy,  47.)  In  1837  there  were  twenty-flve 
stores,  a  land  oflace,  three  taverns,  two  saw  mills  and  two  churches.  (Illinois 
in  1837,  127.) 

^  Redmond,  Quincy,  15. 

"'  .\slniry,   Quincy,  47. 

'-History  of  Adams  county,  454. 

o^Ibid.,  551. 
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Although  Hancock  increased  steadily  in  number  of  settlers 
it  is  difficult  to  speak  accurately  concerning  their  location  since 
there  were  no  towns  of  size  in  the  county.  Warsaw  on  the 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  was  laid  out  in  1834  but  did  not  grow 
to  any  size  for  a  number  of  years.®*  Venus,  also  well  located 
on  the  great  river,  w^as  slow  in  growth.  The  name  was  early 
changed  to  Conmierce  which  was  in  turn  to  be  forgotten  when, 
under  the  regime  of  Joseph  Smith,  Nauvoo  rose  upon  the  site 
of  Venus.  Before  the  coming  of  the  Mormons  it  had  a  few 
hundred  inhabitants  and  such  facilities  for  business  as  were 
generally  found  in  pioneer  towns. ''^  Carthage  and  Fountain 
Green,  both  later  to  be  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Mor- 
mon occupation,  were  the  chief  interior  settlements.  Pulaski, 
Chili  and  La  Harpe  may  also  be  mentioned.*''' 

Henderson  county,  as  yet  unorganized,  had  some  small  settle- 
ments. Oquawka,  laid  out  in  1836,  was  probably  of  the  great- 
est importance,  being  for  years,  until  the  building  of  the  rail- 
roads, the  shipping  point  for  the  produce  of  Knox,  Henderson 
and  Mercer  counties.®^  Shokokon,  also  a  river  town,  was  the 
center  of  a  rich  agricultural  district  and  w^ould  probably  have 
increased  in  importance  had  it  possessed  the  advantage  of  a 
good  landing.  The  river,  however,  was  too  shallow  here  for 
the  boats  and  instead  of  becoming  a  shipping  point  it  developed 
the  lumber  industry.  Rafts  came  do\^^l  from  Wisconsin  and 
were  sawed  here.  Its  population  never  exceeded  three  hun- 
dred persons.**^ 

Mercer  coimty,  although  organized  in  1825  grew  very  slowly 
for  ten  years,  there  being  not  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
settlers  within  its  limits  in  1835.*'^  In  1840  there  were  almost 
10,000  people  here.'°  Keithsburg  and  New  Boston  were  the 
river  towns  but  neither  was  of  importance  and  of  the  numer- 


^  History  of  Hancock  coimty,  6.38. 
65  Overland  Monthly,  16,  N.  S.  620. 

^^  History  of  Hancock  county,  passim. 

^''History  of  Henderson  and  Mercer  counties,  887. 

«s  md.,  888. 

^  Ihid.,  48. 

^0  Seventh  Census  (1850),  702. 
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ous  inland  settlements  Sugar  Grove,  settled  by  Tennesseeans,. 
seems  to  have  been  the  most  thriving  community.'^ 

The  inland  counties  of  the  Tract,  McDonough,  Warren,  Knox, 
Stark,  Plenry  and  Bureau  were  all  organized  in  the  decade 
1831-1840  and  had  in  1830  a  combined  population  of  a  few 
more  than  six  hundred  inhabitants."  After  the  close  of  the 
Black  Hawk  "War  the  report  was  spread  about  that  this  portion 
of  the  state  was  exceedingly  fertile  and  would  make  an  excellent 
place  for  settlement.  Accordingly,  immigrants  began  to  find 
their  way  up  the  rivers  and  over  the  prairies  from  Ohio,  In- 
diana and  various  other  places. 

During  the  first  few  years  immediately  following  the  war 
but  little  of  note  happened  in  McDonough  county  and  but  few 
families  moved  in.  The  population,  however,  increased  to  over 
2,800  before  the  close  of  1835.'^^  Macomb,  the  seat  of  justice, 
Edmonson's  Prairie  and  Middletown  were  struggling  settle- 
ments in  1835.  From  1837  to  1845  there  were  hard  times  in 
McDonough  county  owing  to  the  financial  depression  through- 
out the  state.  J\Ioney  was  almost  unknown  and  all  business 
transactions  were  carried  on  by  means  of  barter,  notes  often 
being  made  payable  in  a  cow,  a  horse  or  half  a  dozen  hogs.'^*  In 
spite  of  the  handicap,  settlement  increased  and,  at  the  close  of 
the  decade  1831-1840,  numbered  over  5,000  inhabitants.^^ 

After  1832  scattered  settlements  were  located  at  various 
points  in  Warren  county  and  everj^where  the  pioneers  peti- 
tioned the  county  commissioners  court  for  roads  to  connect  the 
widely  scattered  hamlets  with  market  places.  ]\Ionmouth,  the 
chief  town,  had  but  eighty  inhabitants  in  1835  but  grew  more 
rapidly  during  the  closing  years  of  the  decade.'^*'  The  popula- 
tion of  the  entire  county  in  1840  was  a  little  over  6,700  people."^^ 

In  1831  half  a  dozen  weak  settlements  comprised  all  of  Knox 


"  Simar  Grove  had  sixty  settlers  in  1835.  The  other  settlements  were  in 
Ohio  Gi'ove,  Abington,  Suez,  Greene,  Pre-emption,  Richiand  Grove,  Rivoli  and. 
Eliza  townships.      {History  of  Henderson  and  Mercer  counties,  272-742.) 

'^Seventh  Census  (1830),  701,  702. 

"'Clarke,  History  of  McDonoufjh  county,  76. 

'<  Clarke,  History  of  McDonough  county,  GO. 

'<>  Serf  nth  Census  (18.50),  701. 

'"^  Pant  and  Present  of  Warren  county,  142. 

''^  Seventh  Census  (1850),  702. 
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county's  population  but  at  the  close  of  the  decade  there  were 
7,000  settlers  within  the  limits  of  the  county.'^  In  1835  Kjiox- 
ville  with  a  population  of  two  hundred  people  was  the  chief 
town.'^^  A  year  later  Galesburg,  which  was  destined  to  be  the 
most  important  city  of  the  county,  was  founded.  In  1834  Rev. 
George  W.  Gale  of  Oneida  county,  New  York,  matured  a  plan 
for  planting  a  colony  in  the  West  which  should  be  a  center  of 
moral  and  intellectual  influence.  Later  he  issued  a  circular 
setting  forth  his  plan  and  soliciting  subscribers.  A  committee 
for  exploration  was  sent  out  and  upon  its  recommendation  the 
present  site  of  Galesburg  was  purchased  in  1835.  Early  in  the 
next  year  a  colony  of  forty  persons^'^  left  New  York  and  came 
by  canal  boat  up  the  Illinois  river  to  a  convenient  landing  place, 
traveling  from  there  overland.  Log  City  was  the  name  first 
given  to  the  settlement  and  by  1837  its  populaton  was  estimated 
at  two  hundred  and  thirty.^^  In  ten  townships  settlements  had 
been  located  before  1840  but  it  seems  nearly  impossible  to  deter- 
mine their  size.^^ 

Henry  county  which  had  but  1,260  settlers  in  1840^^  was 
occupied  first  by  colonies  thereby  being  an  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral rule  governing  the  settlement  of  the  state.  When  specu- 
lation in  Illinois  lands  got  fairly  under  way  in  1835,  Henry 
county  became  the  scene  of  an  exceptionally  large  number  of 
this  experimental  class  of  settlements.  Persons  authorized  to 
purchase  large  tracts  of  land  visited  the  county  during  that 
year  and  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  individual  settlers,  if 
not  to  the  benefit  of  the  companies  represented,  made  purchases. 
As  a  result,  Andover,  Wethersfield,  Geneseo,  IMorristown,  La 
Grange,  and  later  the  Bishop  Hill  colonies  were  established.^* 
The  first  three  had  religious  aims  and  all  aimed  at  the  dis- 
semination of  education  save  possibly  the  Bishop  Hill  colony 
which  seems  to  have  been  strictly  religious. 


■'^Ibid.,  702. 

''  History  of  Knox  county,  629. 

^Stories   of  the  Pioneer  Mothers   of  Illinois.     (Letter   of  Mary   Allen   West. 
MSS.  in  Illinois  Historical  Society  Library.) 
*i  Bascom,  Settlement  of  Galeshurg,  25. 
'-  History  of  Knox  County,  479-507. 
«3  Seventh  Census   (1850),  701. 
^History  of  Henry  County,  117. 
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First  of  these  experiments  was  the  Andover  settlement,  situ- 
ated a  few  miles  southwest  of  the  center  of  the  county.  A  com- 
mittee acting  for  a  New  York  association  located  a  tract  of  land 
here  in  1835,  began  the  first  settlement  upon  it  and  platted  a 
city.  Success  did  not  crown  their  efforts  to  any  marked  degree 
for  the  land  was  held  by  the  proprietors  at  too  high  a  price  and 
immigrants  passed  it  by.*^ 

Returning  from  the  planting  of  the  Andover  colony,  Mr.  Pills- 
bury,  one  of  the  committee,  immediately  attempted  to  interest 
Dr.  Teuney,  an  influential  minister  of  Wethersfield,  Connecti- 
cut, in  a  similar  undertaking.  An  association  of  sixty  men 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  was  formed,  land  was  purchased 
in  Heniy  county  and  a  settlement  begun.^*'  Few  of  the  pur- 
chasers came  west  and  consequently  the  growth  of  the  settle- 
ment was  slow. 

During  the  winter  of  1834-35  notices  were  published  in  several 
of  the  New  York  papers  calling  a  meeting  of  all  people  interested 
in  western  colonization.  The  result  was  the  formation  of  a  New 
York  colony  and  the  appointment  of  the  usual  committee  for 
exploration  and  purchase.  The  committee  purchased  20,000 
acres  of  land  in  Henry  county.  Each  member  of  the  colony 
bound  himself  to  erect  upon  his  claim  buildings  to  the  value  of 
two  hundred  dollars  and  should  this  provision  not  be  carried 
out  the  land  should  revert  to  the  company  on  the  grounds  of  a 
broken  contract.  IMoreover  it  was  provided  that  the  settlers  who 
fulfilled  their  contracts  should  be  allowed  to  take  the  claims  of 
the  delinquent  ones  by  paying  three  dollars  an  acre,  or  double 
the  original  price  of  the  claim.  Seeing  the  possibility  of  making 
a  good  bargain  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  colonists  failed  to  ful- 
fill the  building  contract  and  by  so  doing  doubled  their  money. 
Many,  however,  were  honest  in  their  intentions  but  were  pre- 
vented from  carrying  them  out  because  of  the  panic  of  1837 
which  came  before  the  two  years  had  expired.  The  most  de- 
sirable lots  were  put  up  at  auction  and  some  six  or  seven  thou- 


*'  History  of  Henry  County,  524. 

»»The  shares  in  the  company  sold  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each  and 
entitled  the  purchaser  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  acres  of  land,  twenty  of  which 
were  to  be  timber  land  (Ilistory  of  Hcnru  County,  187-140). 
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sand  dollars  resulted  to  tlie  association  with  which  fund  a  pub- 
lic lodging  house  was  built  for  the  accommodation  of  colonists 
until  they  were  able  to  erect  their  own  abodes.  A  few  colonists 
came  in  1836,  five  in  all  and  by  1837  there  were  but  ten  families 
on  the  whole  prairie.^''  One  more  experiment  therefore  could, 
for  the  time,  be  called  a  failure. 

As  a  result  of  a  religious  revival  of  unusual  excitement  in. 
New  York  the  Geneseo  colony  was  established  in  Henry  coimty 
in  1836.  The  idea  was  conceived  in  1831  and  after  proper  ex- 
ploration a  colony  was  formed.  A  village  was  to  be  laid  out  in 
lots  and  the  lots  were  to  be  sold  only  to  such  men  as  were  of 
good  character.  The  proceeds  were  to  go  towards  building  a 
high  school. 

In  September,  1836,  forty  persons  in  wagons  started  across- 
Canada,  southern  Llichigan  and  northern  Indiana  to  Illinois. 
The  journey  took  nine  weeks  and  when  the  little  colony  reached 
its  future  home  the  members  could  not  have  been  very  favorably 
impressed  with  the  outlook.  Their  nearest  neighbor  on  the  west 
was  at  Eock  Island,  twenty-five  miles  away;  on  the  south  the 
Andover  and  "Wethersfield  colonies  were  just  establishing  them- 
selves; on  the  east  the  Northampton  colony  was  struggling  to 
gain  a  foothold  at  Princeton  and  on  the  north  a  fdw  straggling 
families  lived  along  the  Rock  river.  However,  the  colony  erected 
its  canvas  roofed  church,  opened  its  school  and  proceeded  to 
make  the  best  of  the  situation.^® 

Henrj^  county  had  but  few  settlers  in  1840  and  the  settlement 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  natural  one.  Speculation  was  rag- 
ing in  the  eastern  states  and  the  hope  of  sudden  riches  tempted 
many  to  invest  in  western  lands.  Settlements  would  increase 
the  value  of  the  holdings  so  it  is  natural  to  believe  that  land 
owners  would  also  be  promoters  of  colonizing  schemes  and  to 
this  it  seems  were  due  the  colonies  of  Henry  county. 

Bureau  county  was  settled  slowly  before  the  Black  Hawk 
War.  Being  a  frontier  county  its  inhabitants  were  exposed  to- 
Indian  attacks  and  few  of  the  pioneers,  daring  as  they  might  be, 
cared  to  risk  their  lives  on  the  extreme  frontier  when  it  offered 


History  of  Henry  Couniy.  135. 
'  Thirtieth  Anniversary  of  the  Settlement  of  Geneseo,  3-9. 
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no  advantages  superior  to  those  of  the  more  protected  parts. 
By  1831  only  sixteen  families  resided  within  the  limits  of  Bureau 
county.  A  year  later  there  were  forty  cabins  in  the  county, 
thirty  of  which  were  grouped  on  Bureau  creek  in  the  south- 
eastern part.  The  largest  settlement  was  that  at  Princeton 
which  was  composed  of  nine  families.®^ 

Princeton  was  settled  in  1831  by  a  colony  from  Northampton, 
Massachusetts.  It  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  attempts  at  colo- 
nization, such  as  have  been  spoken  of  in  Henry  county.  The 
Hampshire  colony,  as  it  was  called,  assembled  at  Albany,  New 
York,  in  May,  1831,  and  began  its  journey  westward  by  way  of 
the  Great  Lakes  to  the  St.  Jo  river  in  Michigan,  whence  the  lit- 
tle caravan  proceeded  on  foot  to  the  Kankakee  river  and  floated 
down  it  on  a  craft  composed  of  two  canoes  lashed  together.  One 
lone  settler  occupied  the  site  of  Princeton  when  the  colony  ar- 
rived. The  members  established  themselves  here  and  called  the 
place  Greenfield  and  although  a  settlement  of  a  very  small  size, 
it  became  in  later  years  the  nucleus'  of  a  considerable  New  Eng- 
land population.^"  A  dozen  other  small  settlements  were  begun 
in  the  early  years  of  the  decade,  Bureau  and  Selby  being  the  most 
important  ones  and  these  having  but  four  families  each.''^ 

In  1836  the  influx  began,  for  the  wave  which  had  started  some 
years  before  from  the  eastern  states  as  a  result  of  the  specula- 
tion craze  was  just  reaching  the  western  prairies  of  Illinois. 
The  land  had  come  into  the  market  in  1835  and  nearly  all  the 
good  timber  land  was  taken  up  at  once.  In  1836  the  popula- 
tion of  the  county  doubled,  but  even  then  there  were  few  people 
here.^-  In  the  entire  county  there  was  but  one  meeting-house, 
two  or  three  log  school  houses,  two  surveyed  roads  and  not  a 
bridge.®^  Lamoille  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  county  was 
laid  out  in  1836,  A  store  and  a  postoffice  were  added  the  next 
year  and  a  year  later,  a  hotel."* 

Another  colony  of  New  Englanders  was  established  about  ten 


8»  Taxpayers  and  Voters  of  Bureau  County,  90-91. 
'"  Matson,  Reminiscences  of  Bureau  County,  261. 
"'  Taxpayers  and  Voters  of  Bureau  County,  102. 
«=/Mf7.,  102. 

»'  Matson,  Reminiscences  of  Bureau  County,  397. 
»*  Taxpayers  and  Voters  of  Bureau  County,  135. 
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miles  southwest  of  Princeton  in  1836.  The  colony  had  been 
organized  at  Providence,  Khode  Island  and  having  taken  the 
usual  steps  for  exploration,  had  purchased  17,000  acres.  In 
1837,  forty  persons  came  to  the  proposed  site  of  Providence 
village.  For  some  time  they  resided  in  the  colony  house  but 
soon  were  able  to  erect  dwellings  for  themselves.  Like  all  other 
colonies  sent  out  during  this  period  of  experimentation  and 
speculation,  the  greatest  success  did  not  attend  the  venture,  but 
the  colony  added  wealth  and  numbers  to  the  slowly  growing 
county  which  in  1840  had  but  3,000  inhabitants.^^ 

The  decade  1831-1840  was  one  of  rapid  development  in  the 
]Military  Tract  and  the  bulk  of  the  population  was  still  in  the 
counties  along  the  rivers.^^  The  process'  of  settlement  was 
the  same  as  had  taken  place  in  the  decade  previous.  The  new 
settlements  along  the  tributaries  of  the  large  streams  multiplied 
but  the  growth  of  the  older  settlements  was  not  rapid,  since  the 
tendency  displayed  by  the  pioneers  was  ever  to  move  towards 
the  interior,  taking  up  such  land  as  was  near  the  timber,  and  to 
shun  the  older  settlements.  This  last  characteristic  was  a 
natural  one  for  the  timber  lands  in  the  older  settled  regions  had 
long  been  occupied  and  prices  had  advanced  beyond  what  the 
pioneer  could  afford  to  pay.  He  was  compelled,  therefore,  to 
move  on  to  the  prairie  or  toward  the  frontier  and  at  this  date  he 
preferred  the  latter  alternative  as  the  great  number  of  new 
settlements  in  the  interior  shows. 

In  some  cases  the  hitherto  unoccupied  bottom  lands  were 
taken  up  as  the  settlements  of  Rome,  Chillicothe,  Fredericks- 
ville,  Oquawka  and  others  show.  Along  the  numerous  wooded 
tributaries  of  Spoon  river  and  Crooked  creek  which  penetrated 
the  Military  Tract,  settlements  were  frequent  and  upon  these 
settlements  as  bases  the  later-  pioneers  were  to  build  when  they 


^^ Seventh  Census  (1850),  701. 

9«  In  1850  the  population  of  Pike  nnd  Calhoiin  comities  was  13.4G9.  a  numeri- 
cal gain  of  9.983  and  a  per  cent,  gain  of  286 ;  the  population  of  the  Mi  sissippi 
river  counties  was  26.774,  a  numerical  gain  of  24.079  and  a  per  cent,  gain  of 
893  :  the  population  of  the  Illinois  river  counties  was  30.450,  a  numerical  gain 
of  2'5.094  and  a  per  cent,  gain  of  468  ;  the  northern  counties  had  a  population 
of  25,007,  a  numerical  gain  of  24,384  and  a  per  cent,  gain  of  almost  4,000. 
Seventh  Census  (1850),  701-702. 
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began  to  experiment  more  seriously  with  the  problem  of  the 
prairies. 

The  colonial  attempts  at  settlement  were  a  new  departure 
and  while  as  a  general  rule  the  colonies  were  not  successful 
they  seem  to  indicate  that  aside  from  the  desire  to  make  money 
the  people  felt  that  by  systematic  organization  and  numbers 
the  prairies  could  be  subdued.  They  were  attempts  to  establish 
settlements  w^hich  would  be  self-sufficing  for  a  time  at  least. 

The  decade  1841-1850  was  also  one  of  considerable  advance- 
ment. During  the  early  yeai-s  of  the  decade  financial  troubles 
hindered  the  growth  of  settlement  for  the  time ;  the  state  was 
in  distress,  being  overloaded  with  debt  and  thinking  seriously 
of  repudiation  but  still  attempting  to  stave  off  disaster  as  long 
as  possible  by  heavy  taxation.  The  farmers  could  get  little 
for  their  produce  and  even  these  small  prices  were  not  paid  in 
cash.  IMoney  was  so  scarce  that  it  was  next  to  impossible  to 
get  enough  to  buy  government  lands,  however  low  the  price 
might  be.  In  some  places  the  settlers  borrowed  money  at  fifty 
per  cent,  in  order  to  get  a  clear  title  to  their  lands.^^  "When  the 
state  gradually  emerged  from  its  difficult  position,  times  became 
better,  money  looser,  taxes  lower,  confidence  greater  and  settle- 
ment began  again  to  extend. 

The  srrowth  of  the  Illinois  river  counties  seems  to  have  been 
slow  during  the  first  half  of  the  decade  but  was  more  rapid 
after  1845.  Peoria  was  the  most  important  city  along  the  Ill- 
inois river,  having  enjoyed  a  rapid  increase  in  numbers^^  and 
being  a  substantially  built  city  well  supplied  with  churches  and 
schools. ^'^     It  wore  a  marked  New  England  aspect.^"*' 

]\Tt.  Sterling  in  Brown  county  with  five  hundred  and  fifty 
inhabitants,  Rushville  in  Schuyler  county  with  twenty-six 
hundred.  Canton  and  Lewiston  in  Fulton  county  with  over 
fifteen  hundred  inhabitants  each,  were  the  chief  villages  of  the 
Illinois  river  counties.     Fulton  county  had  a  population  grouped 


""  History  of  Henderson  and  M freer  Counties,  625. 

"•Estimates  of  Peoria's  population  are  as  follows:  In  1844,  1,619;  in  1847, 
4,079;  in  1849,  .",061,  (Ballance,  Peoria,  204)  ;  in  1850,  5,890,  (Drown,  Histori- 
cal View  of  Peoria,  148.) 

'^Prairie  Farmer,  7,  .SO. 

'0"  Ciu-tiss,  Western  Portraiture,  317. 
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in  several  comparatively  large  settlements,  for  nine  in  the  county- 
were  credited  with  more  than  one  thousand  inhabitants  in 
1850."^  The  whole  district  had  in  1850  a  population  aggregat- 
ing almost  59,000  being  nearly  double  the  population  of  1840.^°- 
There  were  281,000  acres  of  land  under  cultivation  in  1850 
"svhich  shows  the  development  of  the  farming  portions  of  these 
t30unties.^**^ 

Adams  count}'  was  still  the  most  populous  district  along  the 
I\Iississippi  river  as  well  as  in  the  entire  Military  Tract.  Quincy 
grew  apace  in  numbers  and  commercial  importance  and  in  1850 
had  a  population  of  nearly  7,000,  being  second  of  Illinois  cities 
in  size.^*'^  The  influence  of  its  favorable  location  is  even  more 
marked  after  1840  than  before.  A  great  deal  of  business  was 
transacted  here  annually.  In  1841,  $330,000  worth  of  merchan- 
dise was  disposed  of  in  the  city  and  420,000  bushels  of  grain 
€xported.^^^  The  manufacture  of  flour  which  had  begun  some 
years  before  was  now  a  rapidly  increasing  industry  for  the  out- 
put which  numbered  21,500  barrels  in  1843  had  reached  68,000 
barrels  per  annum  in  1846.  Pork  packing  was  also  a  paying 
industry  now  and  during  the  fiscal  year  1847-48  about  20,000 
hogs  were  packed  by  the  dealers  in  the  city.^°^  Business  in- 
creased and  in  spite  of  a  temporary  lull  in  1849  caused  by  a 
visitation  of  Asiatic  cholera  and  the  California  gold  fever  which, 
between  them,  carried  away  four  hundred  settlers,^°^  Quincy 
yearly  became  of  more  importance.  It  was  a  city  of  substantial 
residences  and  nmnerous  public  buildings  and  business  houses 
which  with  its  green  parks  and  shaded  walks  gave  an  eastern 
air  to  the  thriving  city."^  The  export  trade  of  the  city  amounted 
to  $500,000  per  year  by  1850  and  a  line  of  steamboats  which 


'°' Seventh  Census  (1850),  703-715. 

'■''- Ibm.,  701. 

103  Peyton,  Statistical  Fieic  of  lUinois,  13. 

'^"^  Seventh  Census  (1850),  703. 

'"■'  Redmond,  Quincy,  15. 

'J'^Asbury,  Quincy,  113-116. 

^"T  Ibid.,  81. 

los  There  were  twenty-six  variety  stores,  two  hardware  stores,  two  boolj  stores, 
■five  drug  stores,  ten  ware-houses,  six  mills,  four  lumber  yards,  three  machine 
shops,  two  foundries,  three  printing  offices,  two  hotels,  thirteen  churches,  five 
private  and  two  public  schools.  (Redmond,  Quincy,  15;  Asbury,  Quincy,  83; 
.Prairie  Farmer,  7,  383.) 
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made  daily  trips  to  St.  Louis  brought  back  such  goods  as  were 
needed  by  the  settlers  of  the  district.^"'* 

The  entire  population  of  the  county  was  26,500  in  1850, 
fifteen  settlements  having  more  than  eight  hundred  inhabitants 
eaeh."°  Almost  150,000  acres  of  land  under  cultivation 
showed  the  activity  of  the  farmer  class  and  the  healthful  in- 
fluence of  a  good  market."^ 

In  Hancock  county  the  IMormons  were  the  center  of  attrac- 
tion until  1846,  and  while  swelling  the  population  of  the  county 
imtil  the  date  of  their  expulsion,  their  influence  was  a  decidedly 
negative  one.  At  the  time  of  their  arrival  Hancock  county 
had  a  population  of  about  7,000  but  now  all  immigration,  save 
that  of  the  Mormons  ceased  and  emigration  began  until  not 
more  than  4,000  American  settlers  were  left  in  the  county  in 
1845.^^-  Aside  from  Nauvoo,  the  only  settlements  of  note  were 
Warsaw  and  Macedonia,  and  neither  had  a  population  of  five 
hundred  people."^ 

Coming  from  Missouri  in  1839  the  Mormon  band  settled  at 
Commerce,  changed  the  name  to  Nauvoo  and  occupied  almost 
all  the  county  together  with  portions  of  the  neighboring  coun- 
ties. A  charter  was  granted  by  the  state  legislature  and  the 
city  of  Nauvoo  grew  rapidly  as  the  IMormon  power  increased 
until  it  was  estimated  that  there  "\vere  in  Nauvoo  and  the  ad- 
joining country,  about  30,000  of  the  sect.  Next  to  St.  Louis, 
it  was  the  most  important  city  of  the  Upper  Mississippi."*  The 
charter  was  repealed  in  1845  and  decline  set  in.  Expulsion 
followed  in  1816  and  Illinois  was  rid  of  a  class  of  people  which 
had  caused   only   a  passing  prosperity. 

Following  the  Mormon  exodus  came  the  Icarians.  These 
Icarians  were  Frenchmen  who,  in  an  attempt  to  put  to  a  prac- 
tical test  the  communistic  doctrine  of  M.  Cabet  of  Dijon,  had 
come  to  America,  intending  to  settle  in  Texas.  The  plan  proved 
unsuccessful  and  a  part  of  the  colony  under  the  leadership  of 


^'^  Prairie  Farmer,  7,  383. 
^^^  (Seventh  Census  (1850),  703. 
'"  reyton,  Statistical  View  of  IlUnnl-f.  13. 
"'mie)B'  Register,  69,  109.     See  chap,  xli.,  post. 
^^^  History  of  Hancock  County,  638. 

"*  Smith   and   Smith,   History  of  the   Church   of  Jesus   Christ   of  the   LattteT' 
Day  Saints,  ."i,  1. 
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Cabet  himself  landed  at  Nanvoo  in  March,  1846.^^^  Eight 
hundred  acres  of  land  were  rented  and  some  of  the  abandoned 
Mormon  houses  were  bought.  The  industry  of  these  people 
and  their  peaceful,  orderly  habits  caused  them  to  be  esteemed 
by  tlieir  American  neighbors  and  consequently  the  settlement 
prospered  for  several  years.  "When  the  members  left  Illinois 
some  years  later  it  was  not  by  request. 

After  the  IMormons  left  the  state,  settlers  again  flocked  in  and 
at  the  close  of  the  decade  there  were  over  14,600^^*^  people  in 
Hancock  county  and  80,000^^^^  acres  of  land  were  under  culti- 
vation. 

Henderson  and  Mercer  counties  were  occupied  chiefly  by 
farmers  who  had  established  themselves  in  the  timber  along 
the  small  streams.  Oquawka,  with  less  than  six  hundred  in- 
habitants, was  the  center  of  population  in  Henderson  county 
and  maintained  some  importance  as  a  shipping  point  for  the 
county  until  the  railroads  were  built.  Keithsburg,  IMillers- 
burg  and  New  Boston  were  the  largest  settlements  in  Mercer 
county  and  not  one  of  these  had  three  hundred  inhabitants.'^^^ 

During  the  decade  the  counties  had  nearly  doubled  in  popu- 
lation having  in  1850  over  51,000  inhabitants.^^^  There  were 
under  cultivation  300,000  acres  making  it  the  greatest  farming 
district  of  the  IMilitary  Tract.^-" 

The  prairie  counties  of  this  division  of  the  state  did  not  in- 
crease in  population  as  rapidly  during  the  decade  1841-1850, 
as  did  the  other  portions  lying  along  the  Illinois  and  IMississippi 
rivers.  The  gain  in  numbers  amomited  to  over  20,000  or  almost 
5,000  less  than  during  the  preceding  decade.^-^  Financial  dis- 
tress in  the  state,  no  doubt,  had  its  effect  but  probably  the 
greatest  influence  working  was  the  character  of  the  district. 
Primarily  a  prairie  region,  the  amount  of  woodland  was 
limited.  The  rapid  influx  of  immigration  during  the  earlier 
years  had  filled  up  much  of  the  desirable  timber  land  leaving 


"'  Reynolds,  IlUnoiSj  372.     See  chap,  xili.,  post. 

"■^Scrent/J  Census   (1850),  702. 

^1' Peyton,  Statistical  Vieic  of  Illinois,  13. 

^'^  Seventh  Census  (1850),  702-713. 

"'  Ihid..  702. 

120 1'eyton,  Statistical  View  of  Illinois,  13. 

^'^^  Seventh  Census  (1850),  701-702. 
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only  the  prairie  for  the  later  arrivals.  Facilities  for  trans- 
portation were  limited  and  so  much  trouble  was  experienced 
in  obtaining  lumber  for  fences  and  houses,  that  rather  than  re- 
main and  face  such  difficulties  the  later  comers  moved  on. 

McDonough,  Warren  and  Stark  co^^nties  where  little  unoc- 
cupied timber  was  left  and  where  communication  was  poorly 
developed  gained  little  in  numbers  during  the  decade.^^^  Toulon 
in  Stark  county,  j\Ionmouth  in  Warren  county  and  Macomb  in 
McDonough  coimty  each  has  less  than  eight  hundred  inhabi- 
tants. Knoxville  and  Galesburg  in  Knox  county  were  of  the  same 
size.^-^ 

During  this  period  Henry  county  was  the  scene  of  another 
colonizing  venture.  This  time  it  was  by  foreigners.  Dissatis- 
faction with  the  state  religion  of  Sweden  caused  quite  a  number 
to  contemplate  emigration  and  accordingly  preparations  were 
made  and  a  messenger  was  sent  to  America  to  find  a  suitable 
location.  Henry  county  was  selected  and  in  1846  about  five 
hundred  emigrants  arrived  there.^^*  By  1850  the  number  had 
doubled^'^  and  Bishop  Hill,  as  the  settlement  was  called,  was 
the  most  important  one  in  the  county.  At  this  time  the  infant 
settlements  of  Andover,  Geneseo,  Wethersfield  and  La  Grange 
were  still  struggling  for  life  and  Kewanee  and  Galva,  towns  oi 
importance  in  Henry  county  today,  had  as  yet  not  .sprung  i]ito 
existence,  being  products  of  the  railroads. 

Bureau  coimty  had  increased  at  the  close  of  the  period  about 
5,800  but  the  increase  was  confined  to  the  region  of  the  rivers 
and  old  settlements.  Princeton,  Lamoille,  Dover  and  Clarion 
were  the  settlements  best  known,  the  largest  being  Princeton 
with  a  population  of  less  than  eight  hundred.^-®  One  division 
of  Fourier's  Phalanx  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  estab- 
lishing a  settlement.^-^  The  entire  population  of  these  interior 
counties  in  1850  shows  an  increase  of  eighty  per  cent,  over  1840 


'"The  gain  I'or  the  three  counties  was  less  than  5,000  (Seventh  Census  (1850), 
701,  702). 

'^^Ilid..  710-716. 

^!»*  Bigelow,  Bishop  Hill  Colony,  101-108,  In  Transactions  of  111.  State  Hist. 
Society,  1902.     See  chap,  xiii.,  post. 

'-=  Milckelson,  Bishop  Hill  Colony,  ,30,  in  JoluiH  Uoplciiis  University  Studies,  10. 

'-''Seventh  Census   (JSoO),  70,3. 

^"  Hinds,  American  Cotnmunities,  224.     See  chap,  xill.,  post. 
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which  is  a  smaller  increase  than  either  of  the  other  sections  and 
probably  is  due  to  the  greater  amount  of  prairie  land  here. 

From  1831  to  1840  the  entire  Military  Tract  gained  83,500  ui 
population;  during  the  decade  1841-1850  the  gain  was  but  80,- 
600,  in  all  a  gain  of  over  165,000  for  the  twenty  years.^-^  The 
decline  noticed  in  the  last  decade  probably  can  be  attributed  to 
increased  competition  from  other  parts  of  the  state.  The  Rock 
river  valley,  the  Fox  river  valley  and  the  upper  Illinois  river  val- 
ley were  during  the  years  1841-1850  receiving  great  numbers  of 
settlers  and,  having  excellent  timber  land  in  larger  quantities 
than  remained  unoccupied  in  the  Military  Tract,  tended  to  at- 
tract the  new  comers. 

The  rule  concerning  the  late  settlement  of  the  prairies  and  the 
early  settlement  of  the  woodlands  holds  in  this  portion  of  the  state 
as  well  as  the  others.  The  Illinois  and  Mississippi  river  coun- 
ties, having  numerous  small  streams  and  tracts  of  woodland, 
settled  rapidly  but  where  the  prairies  were  extensive  the  settle- 
ment was  slow.  The  local  historians  repeatedly  mention  this 
fact  and  state  that  not  until  1850,  or  even  later,  did  the  pio- 
neers venture  out  into  the  open  to  any  extent.  The  railroads 
were  a  necessity  and  until  they  solved  the  problems  of  the  prai- 
ries, the  pioneers  were  almost  helpless  in  the  face  of  the  dif- 
ficulties presented. 

The  largest  settlements  of  the  Military  Tract,  Peoria  and 
Quincy,  can  be  said  to  have  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  cities 
by  1850.  Peoria  iwas  the  most  important  port  on  the  Illinois 
river  as  was  Quincy  on  the  Mississippi  and  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  agricultural  districts  upon  which  they  drew,  as  well 
as  the  development  of  steam  traffic  on  the  rivers  whereby  the 
southern  markets  were  reached,  these  cities  advanced  rapidly 
in  wealth,  population  and  importance. 

In  the  case  of  Quincy  the  effect  of  a  favorable  location  is  par- 
ticularly noticeable.  Its  easy  communication  with  markets  in 
the  South,  its  good  landing  place  for  steamers,  its  healthful  site 
upon  a  bluff  above  the  river  and  its  rich  tributary  agricultural 
district  aided  in  the  rapid  development  already  noted.  More- 
over the  development  of  the  flouring  industry  as  well  as  that  of 


^■»  Seventh  Census  (1850),  701-702. 
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pork  packing  also  aided  in  the  city's  prosperity  and  in  order  to 
save  transportation  expenses  on  manufactured  goods,  factories 
of  various  descriptions  sprang  up  to  add  to  the  growth  of  the 
community.  In  fact  the  gro^vth  of  Quiney  is  an  illustration 
of  the  effect  of  favorable  environment  and  of  the  interaction  of 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  districts. 

Next  in  order  of  size  were  those  cities  which,  while  not  situ- 
ated directly  upon  the  large  rivers,  were  in  close  contact  with 
them,  being  located  from  five  to  fifteen  miles  away,  thus  be- 
ing free  from  the  fevers  which  often  swept  the  river  bottoms, 
and  still  not  far  enough  away  to  offer  any  serious  difficulties 
in  transportation,  Pittsfield,  Mt.  Sterling,  Rushville,  Lewis- 
ton,  and  Canton  City  compose  this  class.  In  size  they  ranged 
from  1,500  to  2,500  inhabitants. 

The  third  class  of  towns  comprised  those  of  the  interior 
counties — generally  the  county  seats — which,  removed  from 
water  communication  with  the  outside  world  were  handicapped 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  hinder  growth.  "When  the  railroads 
penetrated  these  counties  their  prosperity  was  to  increase,  but 
not  before.  jMacomb,  Monmouth,  Galesburg,  Toulon,  Prince- 
ton and  other  towns  ranging  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand 
inhabitants  are  examples  of  this  class. 

Settlements  by  colonizing  companies  began  to  be  of  import- 
ance during  the  decade  1831-1840  when  the  whole  country  be- 
came entangled  in  land  speculation.  The  Military  Tract  and 
especially  Henry  county,  came  in  for  its  share  of  such  ven- 
tures. No  great  success  resulted,  generally  due  to  the  lack  of 
active  settlers  and  the  overabundance  of  those  wishing  to  settle 
the  county  by  theory  rather  than  by  practical  attempts. 

In  the  southern  por-tions  of  the  Military  Tract  the  settlers  to 
a  great  extent  were  men  from  the  southern  states,  because  these 
counties  were  settled  earliest  when  this  class  of  pioneers  was  in 
the  majority.  As  has  been  mentioned  before,  the  counties  close 
to  the  Sangamon  country  where  many  Kentuckians  and  Tenn- 
esseeans  resided,  naturally  received  a  large  part  of  their  set- 
tlers from  across  the  Illinois  river.  Along  the  Illinois  river 
the  Kentuckians  were  numerous  save  in  the  cities,  but  as  the 
line  of  settlement  moved  farther  and  farther  up  the  river  the 
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percentage  of  Kentuekians  in  the  population  decreased  and  that 
of  the  northern  pioneers  increased.^-^  In  the  other  portions 
of  the  Military  Tract  like  conditions  prevailed  and  as  the  north 
is  approached  the  percentage  of  southerners  decreases.^^" 

Statistics  seem  to  show  that  in  the  Military  Tract  before 
1850,  the  southem  stream  had  begun  to  lose  force  and  when 
it  met  the  stream  of  northern  settlers  in  a  contention  for  the 
timber  lands  it  gave  way  to  the  more  energetic  northern  people 
who  took  up  the  land.  Having  the  faculty  for  adapting  him- 
self to  his  environments  whatever  they  might  be,  the  northern 
pioneer  seemed  destined  to  succeed  in  the  conquest  of  the 
prairies.  Far  sighted,  too,  and  believing  in  the  feasibility  of 
railroads,  having  seen  them  succeed  in  the  East,  he  was  more 
ready  than  his  southern  neighbor  to  venture  away  from  the  tim- 
ber land  and  into  the  prairie. 


"9  An  examination  of  the  biographies  of  four  hundred  pioneers  in  Schuyler 
and  Brown  counties  before  1850  shows  that  one  liundred  and  forty  came  from 
the  states  of  the  Northwest  Territory ;  one  hundred  and  sis  from  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  ninety  of  these  being  from  Kentucky  ;  sixty-six  from  the  Middle 
Atlantic  states ;  forty  from  the  southern  states,  sixteen  from  New  England  and 
thirty  from  foreign  lands.      {History  of  Schuyler  ami  Brown  counties,  377-394.) 

The  biographies  of  1,324  pioneers  of  I'eoria  at  the  same  date  show  that  four 
hundred  and  thirteen  had  come  from  the  Middle  Atlantic  states;  one  hundred 
and  sixty-five  from  New  England;  one  hundred  and  six  from  the  Sontbi:  one 
hundred  and  fifty  from  the  northwestern  states ;  fify-three  from  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  and  four  liundred  and  thirty-five  from  foreign  lands.  ( Ballancp,  Peoria, 
201.)  Also  see  further  illustration  in  Chapter  V  on  the  Illinois  and  Fox  river 
valleys. 

130  One  hundred  and  forty-three  pioneers  of  Qnincy  before  1850  came  from  the 
following  regions.  Eighteen  per  cent,  were  New  Englanders,  twenty-eight  per 
cent,  were  from  the  Middle  Atlantic  states,  twelve  per  cent,  from  the  South 
Atlantic  states,  fifteen  per  cent,  from  the  Northwest,  twelve  per  cent,  from 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  and  eleven  per  cent,  from  foreign  lands.  (Asbury, 
Quincy,  103-106.)  In  New  Boston  and  Keithsburg  in  Mercer  county  forty-sir 
per  cent,  of  the  pioneers  wliose  nativities  are  recorded  by  the  local  historian 
came  from  the  Northwest ;  twenty-eiglit  per  cent,  from  the  Middle  Atlantic 
states ;  eight  per  cent,  from  the  South  ;  five  per  cent,  from  New  England ;  three 
per  cent,  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  and  ten  per  cent,  were  foreigners. 
{History  of  Mercer  and  Henderson  Counties,  92.)  Monmouth,  an  inland  town, 
shows  practically  the  same  results,  for  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  biographies  ex- 
amined show  the  subjects  to  have  come  from  northern  states,  twenty-one  per 
cent,  from  southern  states  and  nine  per  cent,  from  foreign  lands.  (Past  and 
Present  of  Warren  County,  203.) 
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CHAPTER  VII 


The  Rock  River  Valley 

As  an  agricultural  district  the  coimtry  around  the  Rock  river- 
can  scarcely  be  surpassed.  The  surface  is  rolling  prairie  land 
dotted  with  groves  and  springs  while  along  the  streams  are 
denser  woodland^'.  The  open  country  is  exceedingly  fertile 
and  especially  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  grain.  The 
climate  is  delightful  and  while  it  is  one  which,  like  other  por- 
tions of  our  northern  country,  is  subject  to  occasional  marked 
changes  in  temperature,  these  changes  have  never  been  severe 
enough  to  cause  more  than  slight  inconveniences  for  the  time. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  when  once  the  pioneer 
settlers  became  acquainted  with  this  region  they  flocked  to  it 
with  almost  incredible  rapidity.  In  1834  not  a  single  county 
had  been  formed,  but  before  1840  eight  counties  had  been  or- 
ganized and  had  a  combined  population  of  nearly  21,500.  Dur- 
ing the  decade  following,  the  increase  was  even  more  striking, 
for  by  1850  the  population  had  trebled  itself,  numbering  at  that 
date  66,200.^  This  rapid  growth  seems  wonderful  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  it  took  place  in  a  region  practically  isolated  so  far 
as  facilities  for  communication  were  concerned,  and  also  at  a 
time  when  financial  troubles  oppressed  the  state  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  country. 

Slight  settlement  had  taken  place  in  the  valley  previous  to 
1830.  In  1804  by  the  treaty  of  St.  Louis  the  federal  govern- 
ment acquired  Rock  Island  in  the  Mississippi  river  from  the 
Sac  and  Fox  Indians.-     Shortly  after  Ft.  Armstrong  was  built 


^Seventh  Census  (1850),  701-702. 

*  Flagler,  History  of  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal,  2. 
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(2)      Chief  towns. 
*»        Villarres. 


Rock  Rivee  Vaixey  (1850) 

West  of  the  prairie  line  20  per  cent,  of  the  coxintry  is  woodland.     East  of  the  line- 
all  timher  is  along  the  rivers.     The  years  indicate  date  of  county  organization. 
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and  when  the  gaiTison  came  in  1816,  Col.  Davenport  and  his- 
family  accompanied  them,  being  for  a  number  of  years  the  only 
whites  in  the  vicinity,  save  the  garrison.  In  1826  the  begin- 
nings of  the  town  of  Farnhamsburg,  the  predecessor  of  Rock 
Island,  was  made.  Col,  Davenport  and  RnsseU  Farnham,  part- 
ners in  the  Indian  trade,  erecting  a  house  on  the  mainland.^ 
For  years  the  house  was  to  act  as  post-office,  hotel  and  court 
house.  Two  years  later  a  few  families  came  to  live  on  the 
island  but  being  impressed  with  the  fertility  of  the  mainland 
and  owing  to  its  protected  condition  they  ventured  upon  it.^ 
The  little  settlement  grew  so  rapidly  that  when  the  Black  Hawk 
War  broke  out  four  years  later,  it  furnished  fifty-eight  men  for 
the  service.^ 

Some  sixty  miles  up  the  river  was  another  small  settlement. 
On  the  present  site  of  Dixon  where  the  trail  connecting  Peoria 
and  the  lead  region  crossed  the  Bock  river,  a  half-breed  named 
Ogee,  attracted  by  the  yearly  tide  of  immigration  flowing  to- 
and  from  the  lead  mines,  had  established  a  ferry  in  1826."  By 
1829  some,  tired  of  the  ceaseless  traveling  to  and  from  the 
mines,  and  impressed  with  the  fertile  land  around  them,  had 
settled  at  the  ferry.  A  post-office  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
travelers  had  been  established  here  and  the  settlers  from  as  far 
up  the  river  as  Rockford  came  here  for  their  mail.'^  At  the 
last  named  place  stood  a  solitary  pioneer  cabin.^  Along  the 
Galena  trace  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dixon  were  scattered  other 
small  settlements. 

These  were  the  settlements  in  the  Rock  river  valley  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Black  Hawk  War.  They  w^ere  few  in  number 
and  small  in  size  but  they  portrayed  pioneer  tendencies  by  their 
location.  The  pioneer  wished  elbow  room  and  disliked  the  ham- 
pering effects  of  civilization  but  still  he  was  reluctant  to  give 
up  all  connection  with  his  fellow  men.     As  a  consequence  his- 


^History  of  Rock  Island  Cc-unty,  118-142. 

*  Stevens,  Black  Hatck  War,  79. 
'-History  of  Rock  Island  County,  122. 
'■History  of  Dixon  and  Lee  County,  14. 
'  History  of  Lee  County,  38. 

•  History  of  Dixon  and  Lee  County,  4. 
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settlements  were  established  on  the  waterways'  in  the  new  coun- 
try, or,  better  still,  where  the  much  traveled  wagon  road  crossed 
the  Avaterway,  as  at  Dixon.  The  pioneer  liked  company  but 
not  too  much  of  it  and  by  establishing  himself  in  such  places 
as  have  been  named  he  was  able  to  fulfill  his  desires.  Where- 
ever  the  wagon  roads  offered  good  connections  with  the  neighbor- 
ing settlements,  there  were  to  be  found  the  settlers'  cabins.  This 
is  especially  noticeable  along  the  Peoria-Galena  trace  through  the 
valley. 

In  view  of  the  facts  cited,  it  seems  proper  to  date  the  real  set- 
tlement of  this  portion  of  Illinois  from  the  Black  Hawk  "War. 
Moreover,  the  last  strip  of  Indian  territory  in  the  valley  was' 
ceded  to  the  government  by  the  Winnebago  Indians  in  Septem- 
ber, 1832.'^ 

The  year  1831  had  not  been  one  of  agricultural  success 
and  this,  followed  by  the  Indian  troubles  of  1832,  reduced 
the  settlers  of  the  northern  country  to  dire  straits.  So 
far  everything  seems  to  have  operated  against  the  pioneers  and 
the  coimtry  was  not  yet  known  to  any  extent. 

The  maneuvers  of  the  troops  in  the  Rock  river  valley  while  in 
pursuit  of  Black  Hawk  gave  the  men  some  opportunity  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  its  advantages.  It  is  evident  that  some  of 
the  soldiers  from  the  eastern  states  were  wide  awake  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  this  region,  for  shortly  after  their  return  home  the 
vanguard  of  the  New  England  and  Middle  states  pioneers  be- 
gan to  arrive  in  Illinois.  One  of  the  great  causes  for  this  im- 
migration,^" we  are  informed  was  the  stories  told  by  the  soldiers 
concerning  the  beauty  of  the  country  and  the  fertility  of  the 
soil. 

During  the  next  three  years  (to  1835)  the  pioneers,  slowly 
gaining  confidence  owing  to  the  settlement  of  the  Indian  troubles, 
again  came  to  the  Rock  river  valley,  and,  during  the  year 
immediately  preceding  the  revulsion  of  1837,  settlers  followed 
with  increasing  frequency.  The  Rock  Island  settlement  under 
the  shelter  of  Ft.  Armstrong  grew  rapidly,  developing  into  the 


^Annual  Report  of  the  American  Bttreau  of  Ethnology  1896-1897,  2,  737. 
^^ Evanston  Historical  Society  Publications,  (1902),  3. 
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town  of  Stephenson,  which  was  the  county  seat  of  the  newly 
organized  Kock  Island  coiinty.^^  In  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, Fulton,  at  the  narrows  of  the  JMississippi  w^as  founded.^^ 
Clinging  to  the  wooded  banks  of  the  Rock  river,  were  Prophets- 
town,  Sterling,  Dixon,  Oregon  and  Roekford,  each  at  the  time  a 
very  small  settlement  and  having  no  importance  save  that  of 
being  a  pioneer  village. 

Away  from  the  river,  however,  in  the  groves  bordering  the 
smaller  tributaries  were  settlements  equal  in  importance,  at 
that  time,  to  the  better  known  ones;  but,  later  outstripped  in 
growth  because  of  increasing  advantages  of  their  neighbors, 
they  are  today  deemed  insignificant.  Still  in  this  study  of 
settlement  such  places  as  Squaw  Grove,  Paw  Paw  Grove  and 
Buffalo  Grove  have  significance  for  the  names  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  conquest  of  the  prairies 
the  pioneers  first  sought  the  timber  as  a  base  of  operations  be- 
fore venturing  out  into  the  open. 

Sterling,  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  the  lower  Rock  river  val- 
ley was  organized  in  this  decade  and  derived  its  name  from  a 
peculiar  incident.  Chatham  and  Harrisburg,  rival  pioneer 
towns  situated  opposite  each  other  on  the  Rock  river,  struggled 
through  three  years  for  leadership  in  the  newly  organized  county 
of  Wliiteside,  each  desiring  the  honor  of  being  the  county  town. 
Each  attempt  upon  the  part  of  either  contestant  to  gain  prece- 
dence failed  until  finally  the  right  to  the  county  seat  was  de- 
cided by  tossing  a  coin.  The  towns  were  imited  and  the  name 
Sterling  was  given  to  the  new  towTi.^^ 

The  northern  part  of  the  district  did  not,  during  the  early 
years,  make  as  much  headway  in  settlement  as  did  that  part 
already  mentioned.  The  most  important  center  of  population 
in  Boone  county  had  but  twenty-three  voters^^  in  1836.  Its 
importance  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  a  stock  company  which 
endeavored  to  take  advantage  of  the  waterpower  of  the  Kish- 


"  Organized  in  1835. 

^- Ilintory  of  Whiteside  C'ountij.  157. 

"  Wliiteside  county  was  organized  in  IS.'iG. 

^*  Past  and  Present  of  Boone  Count;/,  2.81. 
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waukee  river  where  it  was  crossed  by  the  state  road  from  Ga- 
lena to  Chicago.^^ 

Eockford,  which  was  also,  from  its  situation  on  the  Rock  river 
where  the  state  road  crossed  it,  in  an  advantageous  position,  be- 
gan its  gro\vth  in  1835  and  1836.  At  the  end  of  the  latter  year 
frame  houses  had  begun  to  supplant  the  rougher  log  cabins  of 
the  previous  years.  Its  greatest  rival  was  AVinnebago  which 
for  a  time  bid  fair  to  become  the  most  important  towns  of  the 
county  but  upon  its  defeat  for  the  honor  of  being  the  county 
seat  a  decline  set  in  from  which  it  never  recovered. 

In  1834,  Congress  made  the  Polish  grant  in  Winnebago  coun- 
ty.^*^  After  the  Polish  insurrection  of  1830  and  1831  numbers- 
had  been  forced  into  exile,  many  coming  to  America.  Those 
who  came  to  this  country  sent  a  committee  to  Congress  petition- 
ing it  for  a  grant  of  land.  Congress  replied  by  granting  them 
thirty-six  sections  to  be  selected  from  the  lands  of  Illinois  and 
Michigan,  laying  but  one  restriction  upon  the  choice,  that  those 
making  the  choice  must  select  three  townships  adjoining  each 
other.  When  the  selection  was  finally  made  by  the  Polish  dele- 
gate, Count  Chlopiski,  a  year  later,  he  selected  the  townships 
on  which  Eockford  and  Eockton  stand,  thereby  both  violating 
the  terms  of  the  grant  and  causing  consternation  among  the 
settlers  who  hoped  in  due  time  to  obtain  lawful  possession  of 
the  land  upon  which  they  had  settled.  Nothing,  however^ 
came  of  the  Polish  grant,  for  these  people  settled  in  another 
part  of  the  country,  and  caused  the  Rock  river  settlere  no  more 
trouble  than  that  of  keeping  them  from  establishing  clear  titles 
to  their  lands,  for  Congress,  anticipating  that  the  Poles  would 
eventually  take  up  their  residence  upon  the  selected  tracts,  did 
not  put  this  land  on  the  market  imtil  1843.^^ 

During  the  years  1835  and  1836  many  settlers  came  to  Stephen- 
son county,  especially  in  the  latter  year.  While  many  of 
these  were  miners  from  the  lead  region,  some  were  from  the  east- 
em  states  and  a  considerable  number  from  the  southern  part 


'^  Ibid.,  280. 

^'  Senate  Delates,  23  CongresSj  1  Bess.,  1724. 

''  Church,   History   of  Bockford,   210.     The   Poles   settled   in   Texas.      (Nortli- 
westem  Gazette  and  Galena  Advertiser,  Sept.  24,  1836. 
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of  Illinois.  This  last  class  had,  like  many  others,  been  impressed 
with  the  fertility  of  the  country  when  they  had  passed  through 
it  in  pursuit  of  Black  Hawk  and  were  now  coming  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunities  It  offered.^^  The  Winnebago  In- 
dians, who,  up  to  this  time  had  by  their  presence  in  this  part  of 
the  state  retarded  settlement  to  a  great  degree,  now  withdrew 
•across  the  Mississippi  and  by  their  withdrawal  made  the  set- 
tlers in  the  district  breathe  easier,  for  the  remembrance  of  the 
Sac  and  Fox  disturbances  was  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the 
pioneers.  The  most  important  settlement  was  at  Freeport, 
where  an  Indian  trading  post  was  established  upon  the  Peca- 
tonica  river  in  1835.  Over  fifty  families  congregated  at  this 
point  during  the  following  year.^^ 

Such  was  the  Eock  river  valley  in  1837  when,  owing  to  the 
failure  of  so  many  speculative  schemes,  the  financial  depression 
came  and  with  it  a  new  era  in  the  settlement  of  the  state.  In 
the  period  just  discussed  only  beginnings  were  made;  some  vil- 
lages of  respectable  size  had  sprung  up  and  hundreds  of  fam- 
ilies were  scattered  here  and  there  at  the  most  attractive  points. 

This  early  period  of  settlement  in  the  valley  may  be  taken 
•as  typical  of  the  progress  of  settlement  into  a  new  country.  The 
river  served  as  the  highway  of  communication  with  the  outer 
world;  the  two  great  roads  through  the  valley,  the  one  crossing 
the  river  at  Dixon,  the  other  at  Rockford,  also  played  their 
part.  The  map  will  show  the  location  of  the  principal  towns 
where  the  intersection  of  these  highways  took  place,  Rockford, 
Freeport  and  Dixon,  with  Rock  Island  at  the  mouth  of  the  val- 
ley. Gradually  the  filling-in  process  took  place  and  numer- 
ous smaller  towTis  dotted  the  banks  of  the  river.  Along  the 
two  great  wagon  roads,  settlements  were  also  found  but  these 
were  not  to  develop  even  into  villages  until  the  railroads  came. 
Back  from  the  main  stream  along  the  tributaries  were  still 
other  settlements.  Could  we  be  allowed  to  view  the  valley  as 
a  whole  the  scene  would  be  one  of  a  line  of  cabins  following  the 


"Johnston,  SketcJies  of  Stephenson  County,  55. 
^^  History  of  Stephenson  County,  238. 
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timber  lands,  along  the  streams,  and  leaving  the  great  prairies- 
as  yet  untouched. 

The  towns,  so  far,  had  shown  no  signs  of  becoming  cities  and 
they  were  not  to  make  rapid  strides  for  another  decade.  The 
reason  seems  simple.  Lines  of  transportation  were  not  devel- 
oped save  a  poor  one  in  the  Eock  river.  Lack  of  transporta- 
tion facilities  caused  a  lack  of  markets  and  since  good  markets 
help  in  the  development  of  an  agricultural  district  and  are  de- 
pendent upon  this  development  for  support,  it  seems  that  the 
problem  of  transportation  v/as  the  key  to  the  situation  and  in 
the  interacting  influences  of  agriculture  and  steam  was  to  be 
found  the  solution  of  the  prairie  problem.  When  transpor- 
tation was  assured,  development  was  rapid  but  it  was  not  to 
take  place  for  several  years  to  come  because  of  the  period  of 
financial  embarrassment  experienced  by  the  state  from  1837  to 
1843. 

This  second  stage  of  growth  (1837-1843)  was  not  one  of 
rapid  development.  It  is  true  that  settlers  still  came,  but  not 
in  large  numbers;  timber  claims  were  still  in  demand  but  in 
a  less  marked  degree  than  formerly.  Rock  Island  and  Dixon 
increased  a  little  as  did  the  smaller  settlements  of  the  lower  Eock 
river  valley.  A  local  historian  notes  the  arrival  of  a  colony  of 
wealthy  Nev/  Yorkers  near  Dixon  in  1838-°  but  it  seems  scarce- 
ly probable  that  men  of  much  property  would  care  to  exchange 
their  homes  for  the  privations  of  the  frontier. 

In  the  closing  years  of  the  decade,  1831  to  1840,  Ogle  county 
grew  little,  but  in  the  early  forties  settlers  came  more  frequently. 
Money  was  scarce ;  times  were  hard ;  few  markets  for  farm  pro- 
duce presented  themselves;  the  merchants  refused  to  pay  cash 
for  products,  all  of  which  served  to  make  the  lot  of  the  pio- 
neers a  harder  one.  Those  already  in  the  country,  believing  in 
the  ultimate  adjustment  of  conditions  on  a  more  favorable 
basis,  were  willing  to  endure  the  hardships  for  the  sake  of  fu- 
ture possibilities  and  remained.  A  few  others  came.  Grand 
Detour,  Oregon,  Mt.  Morris,  Buffalo  Grove,  Eochelle  and  By- 
ron were  the  most  important  centers  of  settlement. 


*"  History  of  Dixon  and  Lee  County,  7. 
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Grand  Detour,  so-called  from  its  situation  in  the  great  bend 
of  the  Kock  River,  grew  from  a  small  village  of  a  store  and  two 
dwellings  in  1837^^  to  one  of  considerable  size  in  1842.--  Its 
growth  is  typical  of  the  development  of  the  early  towns'.  Some 
advantages  of  transportation  facilities  were  enjoyed  and  the 
surrounding  agricultural  country  looked  here  for  a  market. 
Manufactures  developed  to  an  extent  owing  to  high  prices  of 
transportation  and  it  seemed  the  object  of  the  community  to  be 
as  nearly  as  possible  self-sufficing. 

DeKalb  county  in  1840  had  the  least  number  of  inhabitants- 
of  any  of  the  Rock  river  valley  counties.  This  may  be  at- 
tributed to  its  location  which  was  midway  between  the  line  of 
settlement  along  the  Pox  river  and  that  along  the  Rock.  No 
river  of  size  penetrated  the  county  and  consequently  there  was 
no  easy  opening  allowed  for  the  settlers.  There  w^ere,  how- 
ever, some  settlements  in  the  vicinity  of  the  groves.  Sycamore, 
which  today  is  one  of  the  important  towns,  was  in  1840  "a 
dreary  little  village"  of  a  dozen  houses.-^ 

Rockford  was  the  chief  town  of  Winnebago  countj^  and  be- 
fore 1842  had  become  one  of  respectable  size.  In  1838  East 
Rockford  and  West  Rockford  were  two  settlements  apart  from 
each  other.  West  Rockford  had  eighteen  buildings;  while  the 
settlement  across  the  river  was  slightly  larger.-*  Similarity 
of  interests  caused  them  to  combine  in  1839,  when,  together, 
they  were  incorporated  as  the  city  of  Rockford.  At  that  time 
the  population  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  thirty-five.^' 
From  this  time  in  spite  of  the  general  depression  throughout 
the  state,  Rockford  enjoyed  a  rapid  growth.  Chosen  as  the 
seat  of  government  for  Winnebago  county  in  1839,  its  import- 
ance increased  and  by  1841  it  had  come  to  be  the  most  popu- 


='  ,SJcrtc^ics  o,'  Ogle  Couniy,  G9. 

"  Rock  River  Gazette,  Oct.  4,  1842,  says  the  town  had  a  sood  hotel  ;  two  stores, 
one  of  which  did  $30,000  worth  of  business  in  a  single  year ;  a  l)room  factory ; 
a  cigar  factory;  a  flonr  mill  with  a  capacity  of  6,000  to  8,000  barrels  a  year; 
a  printing  press;  and  a  saw  mill.  There  was  also  a  plow  factory  with  a  daily 
capacity  of  fifty  plows. 

-^  History  of  DcKalb  Count;),  386. 

^  Church,  History  of  Rockford,  134. 

•^Ihid.,  ±48. 
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lous  town  along  the  Rock  river,  having  eight  hundred  inhabi- 
tants.-^ 

Although  Winnebago  was  the  most  populous  county  in  this 
portion  of  the  state  in  1840,  settlement  was  carried  on  under 
adverse  conditions  especially  during  the  later  thirties.  Prices 
were  exceedingly  high  and  money  was  scarce  and  those  pioneers 
•who  as  yet  were  unable  to  raise  products  varied  enough  to  sat- 
isfy all  their  wants  met  with  many  hardships.^'^ 

With  money  scarce  as  it  was  during  this  time  it  may  well  be 
imagined  what  small  chance  the  pioneer  had  to  purchase  the 
necessities  of  life  in  such  a  country.  One  man  ventured  to  say 
that  there  were  not  twenty  farmers  in  the  entire  coimty  in  1841 
and  1842  who  had  a  suit  of  clothes  suitable  to  wear  to  church 
or  to  court,  which  they  had  purchased  with  the  fruits  of  their 
labor  on  their  farms.  The  truth  of  the  situation  was  that  those 
who  had  an  abundance  of  products  were  unable  to  sell  because 
none  were  in  a  position  to  buy,  owing  to  lack  of  funds.  It  was 
indeed  a  time  of  discouragement  and  some  men  past  the  prime 
of  life,  tired  of  battling  with  the  hardships  of  the  new  country, 
returned  to  their  old  homes  in  the  East.-*  Such  people,  it  is 
certain,  would  by  their  stories  of  frontier  trials  and  privations 
actively  oppose  the  movement  of  any  of  their  friends  to  the  West. 
Here  we  find  one  of  the  causes  which  operated  against  the  settle- 
ment of  the  state  even  as  late  as  1845. 

To  a  certain  degree,  Stephenson  county  seems  also  to  have 
been  an  exception  to  the  rule  of  slow  settlement  during  the 
3'ears  immediately  following  1837.  In  that  year  there  were 
four  or  five  hundred-''  settlers  in  the  timber  and  in  1840  there 
were  2,800.^'^  New  England  contributed  most  of  the  pioneers 
during  this  period  although  numbers  of  "Pennsylvania  Dutch," 
Nonvegians  and  English  came  also.     The  chief  colony  of  Nor- 


-"  Lliicaoo  Weekli/  American,  Jan.  22,  1841.  The  town  had  two  newspapers 
at  this  date.      (Church,  History  of  Rockford,  215,  300.) 

-'  Church,  History  of  Rockford,  131.  quotes  the  following  prices : — Flour,  six- 
teen to  thirty-two  dollars  a  barrel ;  pork,  thirty  dollars  a  barrel ;  wheat,  from 
three  to  four  dollars  a  bushel ;  and  sugar,  twenty-five  cents  a  pound. 

^Ihid.,  131. 

■^  niinois  in  1837,  lOfll :    History  of  Stephenson  County,  257. 

^  Hecenth  Census  (1850),  702. 
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wegians  came  from  Nummedal  and  Thelemark  in  1839  and  set- 
tled at  Kock  Run.  There  were  one  himdred  and  fifty  in  the 
colony."^  In  18-12  a  colony  of  English  peasants  from  Devon- 
shire and  Sussex  settled  in  Ridott  township.^^ 

Freeport  developed  as  rapidly  as  did  the  rest  of  the  county. 
A  few  houses  were  erected  in  1837,  but  owing  to  the  high  price 
of  lumber  they  were  small  ones."^  All  supplies  were  carted 
overland  from  Galena,  a  distance  of  more  than  fifty  miles,  and 
as  a  consequence  prices  were  high  and  Freeport  felt  keenly  the 
lack  of  transportation  facilities.  However,  the  town  soon  began 
to  bear  evidence  of  possibilities  in  the  future  and  when  in  1810 
its  population  numbered  almost  five  hundred  it  began  to  ape 
the  manners  of  a  city."^  It  appears  to  have  been  a  frontier 
town  of  none  too  good  a  type.  "Saloons  were  maintamed  and 
gambling  indulged  in  without  limit.  Jolui  Barleycorn  reigned 
in  those  days  more  generally  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
inhabitants  than  he  does  now,  while  the  Tiger  of  Pharaoh  was 
a  beast  that  roamed  about  freely.""^ 

Before  passing  from  the  discussion  of  this  period  it  is  neces- 
sary to  mention  an  impediment  to  immigration  to  this  country, 
which  exercised  more  weight  in  the  locality  than  financial 
troubles  or  the  want  of  transportation  facilities.  The  settlers, 
as  w'e  have  noticed,  were  of  all  nations  and  from  all  portions  of 
the  United  States,  so  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  there  was 
infesting  the  Rock  river  coimtry,  a  liberal  share  of  counter- 
feiters, thieves  and  murderers.  To  a  greater  or  less  extent  this 
class  is  always  found  on  the  outskirts  of  civilization  and  the 
Rock  river  valley  was  particularly  unfortunate  in  being  the 
rendezvous  of  such  a  band.  These  "Prairie  Pirates"  as  they 
were  called  numbered  about  three  hundred  men  who  made  it  a 
business  to  buy  moveable  property  and  pay  for  it  in  counter- 
feit money,  to  steal  horses  and  rob  the  cabins  of  the  pioneers.^^ 
The  law  seemed  powerless  against  these  desperadoes,  for  often 


^'^elson,  Scandinavians  in  the  United  States,  1,  132. 

'2  History  of  Stephenson  County,  208. 

^^  Johnston,  Sketches  of  Stephenson  County,  91,  92. 

^Ihid.,  93. 

''  History  of  Stephenson  County,  2G4. 

^'^  The  Neic  Yorker,  May  30,  1840. 
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members  of  the  band  were  filling  local  offices  and  shielded  their 
companions.  Lynch  law  alone  restored  order  to  the  troubled 
district  when  two  of  the  "Pirates"  were  hanged.^"  Over  one  hun- 
dred men  sat  upon  the  jury  which  convicted  them  and  later  pro- 
ceedings were  brought  against  these  jurymen.  They  were  in- 
dicted for  murder,  tried  but  acquitted.  The  decisive  action  of 
the  pioneers  effectually  stopped  the  raids  and  settlers  were  more 
secure  thereafter  in  their  lives  and  the  possession  of  their  prop- 
erty. 

Other  conditions  unfavorable  to  the  rapid  settling  of  the 
country  also  prevailed  in  this  period.  ]Markets  were  scarce. 
The  Eock  river  man  vras  compelled  to  cart  his  produce  to  Ga- 
lena or  Savanna,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  or  to  Chicago  if  he 
had  a  great  quantity  to  sell.  The  expense  of  transportation 
taken  in  connection  with  the  value  of  his  time  left  little  or  no 
reward  for  the  farmer  who  journeyed  to  market.  To  Galena 
was  a  trip  of  a  week  or  more ;  to  Chicago,  anj^^'here  from  four- 
teen to  twenty  days,  and  after  arriving,  his  wheat  was  worth 
but  forty  or  fifty  cents  a  bushel. ^^ 

^Moreover,  the  pioneer  had  trouble  over  his  claims.  Specu- 
lators, always  on  the  lookout  for  improved  farms,  not  held  by 
good  titles,  were  prone  to  snap  up  all  such  pieces  imtil  the 
Claims  Associations  were  formed  and  by  might  secured  to  every 
settler  his  claim  against  "land-sharks"  or  " claim- jumpers. " 
After  the  land  sales  of  1842  and  1843  these  associations,  no 
longer  needed  in  this  part  of  Illinois,  gradually  fell  to  pieces. 

In  spite  of  these  drawbacl^s  there  was  a  Kock  river  emigra- 
tion fever  prevalent  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  settlers 
poured  in  and  scattered  themselves  along  the  timbered  portions 
until  in  1840  the  population  of  the  valley  had  reached  21,500.^* 

After  1843  the  country  filled  up  with  amazing  rapidity  and 
in  1850  had  in  it  over  66,000  settlers.^**  No  longer  did  the  small 
colonies  attract  the  attention  of  local  historians  and  our  infor- 
mation concerning  the  development  of  this  part  of  Illinois  must 


■■'"  History  of  Ofile  County,  3.56. 
"*  History  of  Rock  Island  County,  225. 
^9  Seventh  Census   (1850),  701,  702. 
*oil)id.,  701,  702. 
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be  derived  from  such  things  as  are  deemed  of  importance  by 
those  writers.  From  the  growth  of  the  cities  also  we  are  able 
indirectly  to  form  some  conclusion  concerning  the  growth  of  the 
agricultural  class',  for  wherever  a  prosperous  agricultural  com- 
munity was  formed,  a  town  of  some  importance  was  close  by^ 
since  the  latter  must  look  to  the  former  for  support. 

This  great  increase  may  be  attributed  to  several  causes.  The 
Eock  river  country  was  known  as  a  place  of  extraordinary 
facilities  for  agriculture.  Those  coming  during  the  period 
previous  to  1843  had  sent  extremely  favorable  reports  to  the 
East  and  naturally  others  followed  the  lead  of  the  pioneers. 
The  financial  revulsion  was  over  and  money  became  more  plenti- 
ful. Those  people  who  had  property  in  the  East  and  wished  to 
move  west  could  now^  find  purchasers  and  were  set  at  liberty. 
During  this  period  Illinois  began  to  regain  her  good  name,  lost 
with  the  breaking  down  of  her  internal  improvement  scheme, 
and  her  half  notion  of  repudiation  of  her  debts.  Heavy  taxes, 
too,  had  kept  many  away,  but  with  the  re-establishment  of  her 
finances  upon  a  firm  and  honorable  basis  it  seems  that  immi- 
gration began  anew.  Finally  the  railroad  through  from  Chicago 
to  Galena  was,  before  the  close  of  the  decade,  an  assured  fact. 
Many  flocked  to  the  neighborhood  of  its  line  seeing  its  value 
as  a  market  maker. 

From  1843  to  1850  is  a  period  of  rapid  growth,  but  chiefly  in 
the  agricultural  districts.  For  example,  the  river  towns  of 
"Whiteside  county  show  very  little  growth,  while  those  settlements 
farther  inland  show  a  rapid  increase.  The  reason  is  evident. 
This  portion  of  the  county  had  been  settled  at  the  earliest  date 
and  all  the  available  land  had  been  taken  up,  consequently  the 
new  comers  moved  further  up  the  small  streams  toward  the  in- 
terior. In  Lee  county  the  number  of  small  settlements  increased 
in  numbers  and  in  size  while  Dixon  had  nearly  eight  hundred 
inhabitants  by  1851.^^  Property  valuation  had  increased  as  had 
the  amount  of  agricultural  products.*- 


"1  JJlttaru  of  Lee  County,   105. 

<=TJeal  estate  wafs  valned  at  .f  2ir>.n0O ;  personal  property  at  .^IGS.OOO,  and 
4oO.()0()  Imsrhels  of  small  grnin  were  produced  each  year  ^8crcnth  Census 
(1850),  730-2).  Tliere  were  also  twelve  corporations  producing  $60,000  worth 
of  articles  each  year  (History  of  Lee  County,  74). 
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In  the  counties  of  Ogle,  DeKalb  and  Boone  there  was  little 
growth  in  population.  Lack  of  ready  money  and  of  markets  as 
well  as  disputes  over  land  claims  operated  against  the  growth 
of  settlement.  Moreover  when  the  news  of  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  California  reached  Illinois  a  number  of  the  farmers  left, 
preferring  to  try  their  fortune  in  the  far  West  rather  than  to 
struggle  against  the  dif&culties  at  home.*^  The  population  of 
these  coimties  was  chiefly  of  the  agricultural  class  although 
Sycamore,  DeKalb  and  Belvidere  were  settlements  of  some  im- 
portance, the  last  having  a  population  of  about  one  thousand.** 
After  1845  the  increase  is  more  marked. 

An  examination  of  the  sources  of  population  in  the  counties 
treated  so  far  shows  a  decided  predominance  of  immigrants 
from  the  northern  states  and  a  veiy  few  from  the  southern 
states.*^ 

In  the  other  northern  coimties  of  the  valley  the  increase  of 
settlement  was  more  rapid.  Winnebago  county  was  in  1850, 
as  in  1840,  the  most  populous  county  of  the  district,  having 
nearly  12,000  inhabitants.**'  Remembering  the  unfavorable 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  county  during  the  early  forties, 
this  increase  of  settlement  which  must  necessarily  have  come 
during  the  last  five  or  six  years  of  the  decade,  is  remarkable. 
As  the  railroad  across  the  northern  part  of  the  state  was  to  pass 
through  the  most  thriving  town  in  the  county,  a  market  and  an 
outlet  for  produce  was  thereby  assured.  The  outlaw  gang  had 
been  driven  from  the  country,  the  financial  difficulties  were  re- 
moved and  settlements  having  sprung  up  all  over  the  county, 
it  was  no  longer  a  frontier.  In  these  things,  we  are  able  to  see 
the  causes  of  the  thriving  condition  of  the  new  country  scarcely 
two  decades  old. 

In  character  the  settlers  did  not  differ  from  those  in  the  other 


"  Boies,  History  of  DeKalb  County,  404. 

**  Seventh  Census  (1850),  703. 

«  An  examination  of  tlie  biographies  of  two  huudred  and  seventy-seven  early 
settlers  of  Whiteside  county  shows  that  two  hundred  and  seven  came  from 
New  England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  states  and  but  nine  from  the  southern 
states  {History  of  Whiteside  County,  77).  Of  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
in  Lee  county,  two  hundred  and  nineteen  were  northern  men ;  many  were 
foreigners  and  a  few  southerners  (History  of  Lee  County,  177). 

*^  Seventh  Census  (1850),  702. 
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counties  of  the  valley.  New  Yorkers  and  New  Englanders 
greatly  outnumbered  the  settlers  from  other  places,  if  Rockford 
and  Eoekton  may  be  taken  as  examples.^''  Foreigners  were  also 
present.*^  ' 

Rockford  was  the  metropolis  of  the  northern  prairies  and  en- 
joyed the  most  rapid  and  steady  growth  of  any  of  the  towns 
along  the  Rock  river.*^  From  a  few  scattered  houses  in  1838 
it  had  grown  to  a  town  of  1,500  houses  in  1850.^°  Business  was 
thriving  and  numerous  stores  were  supported  by  the  people  of 
the  surrounding  country  because  this  was  the  only  supply 
depot  between  Chicago  and  Galena.  The  appearance  of  the 
town  was  not  prepossessing.  State  street,  the  business  street, 
was  "a  crooked  line  of  low  wooden  shops  and  stores, "^^  al- 
though there  were  some  respectable  brick  stores  in  the  towu.^-" 
A  low  wooden  bridge  separated  rather  than  united  the  towns 
which  were  even  yet  rival  encampments  instead  of  parts'  of  the 
same  town.  The  inhabitants  of  one  town  very  seldom  ventured 
across  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  save  on  business  and  the- 
adventurers  generally  came  home  as  quickly  as  possible.  The 
rivalry  did  not  cease  until  the  railroad  came  and  put  its  depot 
on  the  west  side,  which  in  the  minds  of  the  townsmen  balanced 
the  prestige  enjoyed  by  the  east  side  in  the  possession  of  the 
post-office. 

Travelers  seem  to  have  been  favorably  impressed  with  Rock- 
ford at  this  date.  A  correspondent  for  a  New  York  paper 
praises  its  location  and  says,  "A  better  place  for  investments  in 


*' The  early  homes  of  eight  hundred  and  seventy-one  of  Rockford's  settlers 
are  known.  Four  hundred  and  seventy  came  from  New  York,  two  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  from  New  England  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  from  other  places 
in  Illinois.     (Church,  History  of  Rocliford,  281.) 

One  hundred  and  two  of  the  early  settlers  of  Rockton  are  known.  Fifty- 
eight  were  New  Englanders ;  twenty-three  from  the  Middle  states ;  eighteen, 
foreigners  and  the  rest  from  various  places.     (Carr,  History  of  Rockton,  16.) 

*^  A  colony  of  Scotch  were  at  Willow  Creek  (History  of  Winnebago  Countyr 
454). 

"Population  of  Rockford  is  given  as  follows;  in  1839,  235  (Church,  His- 
tory of  Rockford,  148)  ;  in  1841,  800  {Chicago  Weekly  American,  Jan.  22,  1841)  ; 
in  1845.  1278  (Church,  History  of  Rockford,  281)  ;  in  1850,  2093  (Seventh  Cen- 
sus  (1850),  717). 

^"New  York  Weekly  Tribune,  Aug.  30,  1848. 

"Goodwin,  Commemorative  Discourse  (Rockford,  Aug.  14,  1870). 

«  Church,  History  of  Rockford,  233. 
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milling,  manufacturing,  etc.,  I  did  not  see  in  the  western 
states.""^  Still  another  speaks  of  it  as,  "one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  prosperous  villages  on  Rock  River"  doing  a  large, 
active  business  and  containing  "many  fine  buildings  and 
mills.  "^* 

The  farmers  of  the  adjoining  county  were  rapidly  acquiring 
wealth  and  on  the  whole  were  abundantly  satisfied  with  their 
circmnstances.  They  possessed  live  stock  valued  at  almost 
$270,000  in  1850,  and  during  the  preceding  year  had  produced 
786,000  bushels  of  small  grain,^^  a  remarkable  development  when 
one  stops  to  think  that  fifteen  years  before  there  were  no  farms 
ujider  cultivation  in  Winnebago  county, 

Stephenson  county  more  than  kept  pace  with  Winnebago  dur- 
ing the  decade,  receiving  about  1,700  more  settlers  than  did  the 
latter  county  and  reaching  a  total  population  of  11,666.^'^  In 
spite  of  the  statements  made  by  the  local  historians  concerning 
the  slowness  of  settlement  during  the  decade  1841-1850,  it  is 
a  fact  that  this  county  increased  more  rapidly  than  did  any 
other  county  of  the  valley. 

Immigrants  from  the  Middle  States  and  particularly  from 
Pennsylvania  formed  the  greatest  part  of  the  early  pioneers  of 
Stephenson  county.  The  Pennsylvanians  were  Germans  who 
proved  themselves  to  be  a  substantial,  industrious  and  thrifty 
class  of  settlers.  A  typical  "Pennsylvania  Dutch"  colony  came 
in  1843  and  is  described  by  one  of  the  Pennsylvania  papers  in 
the  following  manner.^^  "On  Wednesday  Dlay  31,  a  company 
of  about  sixty  emigrants  passed  through  this  place  on  their 
way  ...  to  Stephenson  county,  Illinois.  They  had  four- 
teen wagons,  each  drawn  by  an  elegant  span  of  horses. 
They  were  all  from  one  neighborhood,  had  plenty  of  cash  and 
appeared  in  fine  spirits." 

The  foreign  population  of  the  county  constantly  increased 


'^Neio  York  Weekly  Tribune,  Aug.  20,  1S48. 
"  Curtlss.  Western  Portraiture,  283. 
^'i  Seventh  Census  (1850),  730,  732. 
■>«  lUd.,  702. 

^'Clarion  (Pa.),  Register  (Extract  copied  from  this  paper  by  The  'Nortliice stern 
Oasette  and  Oalena  Advertiser,  July  7,  1843). 
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and  congregated  in  and  around  Freeport.  This  place  had  in 
1850  a  population  of  1,436,^^  one  fourth  of  which  were  foreign- 
ers, mostly  Germans.^® 

As  Eockford  was  the  center  of  the  agricultural  district  of 
"Winnebago  county,  so  was  Freeport  of  Stephenson  county.  It 
w^as  situated  on  the  Galena-Chicago  state  road  along  which  the 
proposed  railroad  was  to  be  built.  Its  growth  was  as  yet  re- 
tarded by  the  fact  that  supplies  were  carried  from  Galena  to 
stock  its  stores,  but  the  energy  and  hopefulness  of  the  settlers 
helped  to  build  it  up  and  give  it  a  prominence  in  the  district 
which  was  to  be  increased  when  steam  traffic  was  finally  a  reality. 
Scattered  along  the  line  of  the  proposed  railroad  were  small 
settlements  patiently  a,waiting  the  time  when  they,  too,  by  the 
aid  of  steam,  would  become  markets  for  agricultural  produce 
and  derive  benefit  from  the  products  of  the  country. 

To  the  north  and  south  of  the  railroad  line,  wherever  a  patch 
of  timber  gave  shelter  from  the  heat  of  summer  and  the  cold 
winds  of  winter,  there  could  be  found  a  settler's  cabin  and  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  period  every  available  bit  of  timber  had 
been  claimed.  The  farmers  owned  $326,000  worth  of  live  stock, 
and  produced  759,000  bushels  of  small  grain  in  1850.''*'  The 
prairies  were,  however,  still  unsubdued  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  amount  of  unimproved  land  at  this  date,  there  being  123,300 
acres  not  yet  under  cultivation  and  only  76,300  cultivated.®^ 
Low  prices  alone  worked  to  destroy  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer 
and  when  not  long  afterwards  a  remedy  was  applied  the  ad- 
vance made  by  the  district  was  a  rapid  one.  For  a  time  the 
effect  of  the  gold  excitement  was  noticeable,  for  between  one 
and  two  hundred  settlers  left  Stephenson  county  for  the  West.®- 

In  the  discussion  of  the  settlement  of  the  Eoek  river  valley 
there  are  really  but  two  periods;  the  first  extending  to  about 
1843  when  the  revival  from  financial  troubles  took  place;  the 
second  extending  to  the  coming  of  the  railroads.  The  first  is 
one  of  beginnings  in  which  settlement  was  retarded  by  both  in- 


^^  Seventh  Census  (1850),  7ir.. 

">'  Johnston,  SJcetrhes  of  Steplen.^^on  Countv.  I'-K 

0^  Seventh  Census  (1850),  730,  732. 

**  .Tohnston,  Sketches  of  Stephenson  Countv,  71. 

'-History  of  Stephenson  County,  283. 
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ternal  and  external  influences.  Speculators  had  caused  a  period 
of  'boom'  which  collapsed  with  the  weakening  of  the  financial 
system.  Troubles  over  land  claims,  lack  of  markets,  the  pres- 
ence of  the  "Prairie  Pirates"  and  poor  communication  with  the 
outside  world  all  tended  to  make  this  earlier  period  one  of  un- 
certainty among  the  settlers. 

The  later  period  is  the  one  in  which  the  true  growth  began. 
Finances  were  again  comparatively  sound,  the  people  were  be- 
coming acquainted  with  their  prairie  environments  and  most  of 
all  the  coming  of  the  railroad  was  to  give  them  markets.  Fully 
appreciating  the  advantages  of  the  country,  and  fully  realizing 
that  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  opening  opportunities 
they  would  necessarily  have  to  be  on  the  scene  at  an  early  date, 
settlers  flocked  there  in  thousands,  coming  to  the  northern 
counties  in  the  greatest  numbers.''^  Likewise  in  the  northern 
counties  were  located  the  chief  towns,  Freeport,  Eockford  and 
Belvidere.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  valley  Dixon  and  Rock 
Island  alone  had  reached  the  dimensions  of  towns. 

A  glance  at  the  census  figures  will  show  the  northern  counties 
to  be  developing  more  rapidly  than  their  southern  neighbors. 
The  explanation  of  this  lies  in  the  influence  which  lines  of  com- 
munication have  upon  the  growth  and  character  of  new  settle- 
ments. Stage  roads  lead  from  Chicago  westward  across  the 
state  in  various  ways  to  the  Mississippi  river  towns.  Chief  of 
these  was  Galena.  The  road  leading  to  Galena  passed  to  the 
northward  from  Chicago  through  Belvidere,  Eockford  and  Free- 
port.  Emigrants  arriving  in  Chicago  from  the  East  by  way  of 
the  lakes  and  bound  for  the  Eock  river  valley  seemed  inclined 
to  select  this  road  to  their  destination.  As  an  example,  Belvi- 
dere, according  to  the  local  historian,  owed  its  develop- 
ment to  the  fact  that  it  was  situated  on  this  road. 
Moreover,  the  railroad  was  surveyed  through  these  counties  and 
the    farmers'    knew    that    the    value    of    their    produce,    to    a 


^^3  Whiteside  and  Lee  counties  had  n  combined  population  of  17,500  in  1850, 
a  gain  of  10,400  in  the  decade ;  DeKalb  and  Boone  had  about  15,000,  having 
gained  11,760  while  Winnebago  and  Stephenson  had  33,500  inhabitants  which 
was  a  gain  of  almost  23,600  for  the  decade  (Seventh  Census  (1850),  701-2). 
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great  extent,  depended  upon  the  expense  incurred  in  getting 
it  to  market,  so  they  got  as  close  as  possible  to  the  new  line  of 
transportation. 

New  Englauders  and  New  Yorkers  were  by  far  the  most 
numerous  elements  in  the  population,  "Pennsylvania  Dutch," 
Germans,  Norwegians,  and  English,  Irish  and  Canadians  were 
generally  grouped  in  settlements  by  themselves,  but  they  formed 
a  considerable  part  of  the  population  of  some  districts, 
especially  in  Freeport  and  the  northern  portions  of  Stephenson 
county. 

As  a  result  of  this  influence  of  New  England  and  the  northern 
states,  schools  and  churches  rapidly  sprang  into  existence,  for 
it  was  evident  that  wherever  half  a  dozen  families  were 
grouped  there  must  be  a  school  and  there  must  be  divine  services 
if  these  people  were  to  be  contented  with  their  lot  in  the  western 
country.  If  we  could  follow  their  development  farther  it  would 
be  seen  that  but  few  years  indeed  elapsed  between  the  log  church 
and  school  house  and  those  of  more  pleasing  and  imposing, 
appearance. 

However,  it  must  be  said  that  the  true  development  of  the 
Rock  river  valley  was  just  beginning;  vast  stretches'  of  prairie 
land  still  were  lying  imoceupied  and  the  work  of  the  railroads 
was  yet  to  be  done.  The  foimdations  had  been  laid  during  the 
period  previous  to  1850  but  the  social  and  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  region  was  to  be  the  task  of  those  who  were  to  come 
later,  and  who  by  the  aid  of  transportation  facilities  and  im- 
proved farm  machinery  were  to  leave  the  woodlands  for  the  open 
prairies. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


Eastern  Illinois 


Eastern  Illinois  is  truly  the  prairie  district  of  the  state;  and 
in  this  district  settlement  developed  slowly,  but  five  counties 
having  been  organized  previous  to  1830.^  The  period  from  1830 
to  1850  was  one  of  beginnings  in  this  part  of  Illinois.  From 
the  first  appearance  of  American  settlers  until  the  railway  had 
developed  into  a  probability,  the  settlements  were  sparse,  for 
here,  too,  the  prejudice  of  the  pioneers  against  the  prairies  dis- 
played itself.  Few  indeed  were  the  settlers  who  ventured  away 
from  the  sheltering  timber  along  the  rivers  and  in  nearly  every 
case  the  early  settlements  are  to  be  found  on  the  edge  of  the 
timber  lands.  Exceptions,  of  course,  there  were  but  they  were 
few.  Along  the  most-traveled  roads  leading  from  the  Wabash 
river  settlements  to  those  along  the  Illinois  river  or  to  Chicago, 
an  occasional  pioneer-  more  venturesome  than  the  rest  built  his 
little  cabin,  but  even  in  such  cases  he  was  careful  to  select  some 
spot  where  timber  was  close. 

Local  historians  of  eastern  Illinois  are  agreed  on  the  point 
that  the  scarcity  of  settlement  in  that  district  prior  to  1850  was 
due  entirely  to  the  inaccessibleness  of  the  country.  Mr.  Beck- 
with  in  his  History  of  Vennilion  County  says  there  was  no  settle- 
ment on  the  prairie  until  1849  when  a  rush  of  immigration 
came  in,  in  anticipation  of  the  passage  of  Douglas's  Illinois 


^  The  counties  discussed  under  tlie  liead  "Eastern  Illinois"  are  Jasper,  Effing- 
ham, Cumberland,  Coles,  Shelby,  Moultrie,  Douglas,  Edgar,  Vermilion,  Champaign, 

Piatt,  Macon,  Logan,  DeWitt,  McLean,  Livingston,  Ford,  Iroquois  and  Kanlia- 
kee.  Of  tliese  VermiLion,  Edgar,  Shelbj',  Macon,  and  McLean  were  organized 
before  1831. 
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®        Tov.'ns  of  over  1.000  inhabitants. 
•        Towns  of  less  than  1,000. 

EASTEK^'  Illinois   (1850) 


■"■■  W'^Mk   ^ 


North  and  east  of  the  curved  line  is  the  prairie ;  less  than  20  per  cent,  woodland. 
Year  indicates  date  of  county  organization. 
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Central  Railroad  bill,  the  discussion  of  which  in  Congress  had 
attracted  much  attention  to  the  prairie  lands  of  the  state.- 

The  combined  population  of  the  five  counties  organized  at  the 
opening  of  the  period  (1830)  was  less  than  14,500  and  two- 
thirds  of  this  number  were  within  the  limits  of  Vermilion  and 
Edgar  counties  on  the  Wabash  river.^  Before  the  organization 
of  the  state  Edgar  county  had  received  settlers  and  during  the 
closing  years  of  the  decade  1821-1830  immigrants  had  poured 
into  this  portion  of  the  state  in  increased  numbers,  distributing 
themselves  along  the  rivers.  Generally  speaking,  these  early 
pioneers  were  from  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ohio  and  the  Caro- 
linas.  Directly  to  the  north  lay  Vermilion  county.  Here  the- 
population  was  grouped  in  the  timber  lands  along  the  Vermilion 
river  and  its  tributaries  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  county. 

Danville,  the  chief  town,  situated  on  the  Vermilion  river 
which,  at  that  time,  was  navigable  for  steamboats  during  a 
great  part  of  the  year,  had  a  population  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  and  was  the  most  important  settlement  in  this  part  of  the 
state.*  Coal  mining  which  later  was  to  become  the  great  in- 
dustry around  the  settlement  had  begun,  but  only  on  a  small 
scale  for  the  settlers  did  not  comprehend  the  value  of  the  coal 
fields  and  instead  of  claiming  great  portions  were  content  to 
dig  only  what  they  needed  for  immediate  use.^ 

"While  the  early  year's  of  the  decade  1831-1840  were  prosper- 
ous years  for  central  Illinois  the  spread  of  population  was  not 
rapid  in  either  of  the  Wabash  river  counties  although  they  both 
increased  considerably  in  numbers  of  settlers.*'  A.  filling-in 
process  was  going  on  here  instead  of  an  extension  of  the  frontier 
line  and  the  timbered  banks  of  the  numerous  branches  of  the 
Wabash  which  crossed  this  part  of  the  state  were  being  taken  up. 
Timber  seemed  plentiful  and  as  yet  there  was  no  necessity  for 


-  Beckvv'ith,  History  of  Vermilion  County,  801. 

3  Vermilion  and  Edgar  counties  had  5,800  and  4,100  settlers  respectively ; 
Shelby  county  had  3,000 :  Macon  county  1,100 ;  and  McLean  county  had  less 
than  one  hundred  families.     Seventh  Census  (1830),  701,  702. 

*  Danville  had  sis  stores,  four  saw  mills,  two  grist  mills,  a  post-office,  a  court- 
house and  a  land  office.     Illinois  Monthly  Magazine,  3,  450. 

^  Beckwith,  History  of  Vermilian  County.  847. 

«  Some  7,500  settlers  were  added  to  the  population  of  the  two  counties  during-, 
the  decade.     Seventli  Census  (1850),  701,  702. 
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the  pioneer  to  move  out  into  the  prairies.  Condensation,  how- 
ever, was  aided  by  another  influence,  for  early  in  the  thirties  the 
Indian  troubles  in  the  north  frightened  many  of  the  settlers  of 
the  upper  Illinois  river  counties  back  to  the  stronger  settlements 
in  the  south.  Here  and  there  in  the  small  groves  of  northern 
Vermilion  countj^  and  along  the  Hubbard  trace  leading  to  Chi- 
cago were  small  settlements  which  were  broken  up  at  the  first 
alarm,  the  settlers  moving  to  safer  places  and  it  was  some  time 
before  they  dared  to  return  to  their  former  abodes. 

From  1841  to  1850  new  forces  were  at  work,  tending  to  at- 
tract settlement  to  other  parts  of  the  state  rather  than  to  the 
Wabash  river  counties.  Little  timber  land  was  left  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  state  and  the  ordinary  immigrant  could  not 
afPord  to  pay  fancy  prices  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  older 
settled  regions.  The  prairies  alone  were  left  in  Vermilion  and 
Edgar  coimties  and  since  practically  nothing  was  known  con- 
cerning pioneer  life  on  these  enormous  tracts  of  unsheltered 
country  the  pioneer  feared  to  settle  on  them,  thus  being  prac- 
tically compelled  to  pass  on  by  the  eastern  line  of  settlement 
and  head  for  the  timber  line  of  the  Illinois  and  Sangamon 
rivers  or  northward  to  the  Iroquois  and  Kankakee.  Favorable 
reports,  too,  came  from  the  interior  of  the  state  concerning 
fertile  land,  fine  timber  and  good  water. 

Later  in  the  decade  the  Douglas  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
bill  drew  much  attention  to  that  portion  of  the  state  west  from 
Vermilion  and  Edgar  and  when  the  rush  of  settlers  came  dur- 
ing the  closing  years  of  the  decade  this  influence  also  operated 
to  the  detriment  of  these  counties  for  the  railroad  was  too  far 
to  the  west  to  come  in  contact  in  any  way  with  the  Wabash 
river  settlements. 

Besides,  across  the  prairie  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  San- 
gamon river,  settlements  occurred  often  enough  to  remove  the 
more  evident  frontier  characteristics,  but  not  so  often  as  to  leave 
no  desirable  land  for  newcomers.  In  short,  central  Illinois 
along  the  western  skirts  of  the  great  prairie  offered  more  ad- 
vantages to  the  pioneer  at  a  less  expense  than  did  the  older 
Wabash  settlements  and  naturally  he  went  there. 

Danville  was  in  1850,  the  most  important  town  in  this  part  of 
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the  state  but  it  was  not  a  city.  In  other  parts  of  the  state 
Quiney,  Galena  and  Chicago  had  grown  to  be  cities  at  this  date 
because  of  developed  resources  and  because  of  favorable  loca- 
tions, but  Danville  not  being  a  market  of  consequence,  or  the 
key  to  a  great  transportation  line,  was  dependent  upon  an  un- 
developed resource — coal.  When  mining  was  begun  on  a  large 
scale,  Danville  became  a  population  center  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  be  called  a  city. 

The  other  settlements  of  importance  in  these  counties  were 
Paris,  Georgetown,  Grand  View,  Embarras  and  Butler's  Point.'' 
Paris  was  the  chief  town  of  Edgar  county  and  Georgetown  in 
Vermilion  county,  being  the  seat  of  a  seminary  which  for  quite 
a  time  was  an  educational  center  of  importance,  was  a  settle- 
ment of  considerable  size  in  1850.®  The  population  of  the  two 
counties  amounted  to  over  22,100  souls.'' 

As  the  pioneers  approached  the  heart  of  the  great  prairie, 
the  headwaters  of  those  streams  flowing  into  the  Wabash,  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  rivers  were  reached.  These  tributaries  being 
small,  unnavigable  streams,  offered  little  communication  with 
the  rest  of  the  state  and  it  was  with  slow  and  somewhat  uncer- 
tain steps  that  the  settlers  ventured  from  southern  Illinois,  or 
the  Sangamon  country,  to  take  possession  of  the  timber  lands  in 
the  prairie.  The  scanty  settlements  in  this  part  of  the  state  in 
1830  show  how  slowly  the  acquisition  of  teiTitory  was  going  on. 

Effingham  county  had  but  fifty  families  in  1830,^°  all  collected 
in  five  communities  in  the  timber  near  the  Embarras  river;  St. 
Marie  and  Newton  settlements  near  the  same  stream  were  the 
settlements  of  greatest  note  in  Jasper  county.  The  scanty  pop- 
ulation of  Cumberland  county  must  be  attributed  to  the  wet, 
swampy  character  of  the  soil,  which  made  it  poorly  adapted  for 
farming  land.  A  settlement  of  Kentuckians  and  Tennesseeans 
on  Bear  Creek  was  the  most  important  one  in  the  county  in' 
1830."     Coles  county  had  sixty  voters  in  1831.^-     Moultrie  and 


'Seventh  Census  (1850),  707. 

*  Beckwith,  History  o;"  Vermilion  County,  521. 

^Seventh  Census  (1850),  701-702. 

^TeiTin,  History  of  E/fint.'ham  County.  12. 

"  History  of  Cumberland,  Jasper  and  Richland  Counties,  112. 

"  History  of  Coles  County,  244. 
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Douglas  counties,  not  so  many.  Macon  county,  on  the  ex- 
treme eastern  side  of  the  Sangamon  country,  profiting  by  the 
timbered  portions  of  the  streams  and  by  its  proximity  to  the 
older  established  settlements  of  Sangamon  county,  had  a  con- 
siderable population.  The  Stevens  and  Ward  settlements,  sit- 
uated one  on  either  side  of  the  Sangamon  river,  near  the  present 
site  of  Decatur,  were  the  chief  settlements.^'  The  greater  part 
of  the  population  lay  along  the  river  near  the  above-mentioned 
villages.  Decatur  was  a  settlement  having  no  distinction  save 
that  of  having  a  dozen  log  cabins  and  a  street  filled  with 
stumps,^* 

Although  De  Witt  county  had  settlers  in  the  early  twenties,  the 
spread  of  settlement  progressed  slowly.  In  1829  Governor 
Ee;^Tiolds  addressed  the  voters  of  the  county  at  a  political  meet- 
ing which  was  attended  b}^  all  the  voters  for  miles  around. 
Twenty-five  in  all  came,  "a  motley  crew,  half  of  them  at  least 
were  bare  foot,  while  the  best  dressed  were  in  their  shirt 
sleeves.  "^^  Logan,  Piatt,  Champaign  and  Ford  counties  had 
small  settlements  here  and  there  but  with  the  exception  of 
Champaign  county  they  remained  unorganized  for  years. 

McLean  county,  owing  to  its  abundance  of  good  timber  land 
and  the  fact  that  it  lay  close  to  the  older  settlements,  filled  up 
rapidly,  especially  in  the  timbered  tracts.  The  names  Dry 
Grove,  Twin  Grove,  Blooming  Grove  and  Funk's  Grove,  tell 
plainly  the  story  of  settlement  in  McLean  as  well  as  in  otlier 
counties  of  this  part  of  Illinois.  No  settlers  ventured  away 
from  the  timber  before  1849  or  1850.^''  Blooming  Grove,  soon 
to  become  Bloomington,  was  the  most  important  settlement  in 
the  county  and  had  twenty  families  in  1830."  Along  the  Ver- 
milion in  Livingston  county  and  at  Bunkum  and  Milford  in 
Iroquois  were  gathered  a  few  families. 

In  1830  Danville,  Paris,  Blooming  Grove  and  Decatur  were 
the  only  settlements  of  any  size  in  this  part  of  Illinois.  The 
rest  of  the  population  was  scattered  throughout  the  country  in 


^■'History  of  Macon  County,  31. 
^*  History  of  Edgar  County,  306. 
^^  History  of  DeWitt  County,  286. 
^'^  History  of  McLean  County,  591. 
'Uhid.,  306. 
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the  timber  lands,  practically  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  state, 
-almost  destitute  of  markets  and  of  those  commodities  generally 
enjoyed  by  older  settlements. 

However,  a  change  was  beginning  to  come  about,  for  agri- 
cultural implements  were  now  of  as  much  importance  as  the  axe 
.and  the  rifle ;  and  the  pioneer  began  to  forsake  the  bluffs  and  the 
bottomlands  along  the  rivers  and  to  adapt  himself  to  new  en- 
vironments. The  outside  edge  of  the  timber  was  found  to  be 
more  convenient  than  the  river  banks,  for  the  only  chopping 
necessary  was  for  the  cabin  since  nature  had  made  the  clear- 
ings long  before  the  coming  of  the  pioneers.  Here  began  a 
period  of  experimentation  in  which  the  pioneer  ^vas  to  get  an 
idea  of  the  possibilities  of  the  great  uncultivated  fields  all  around 
Mm.  For  a  time  he  felt  himself  powerless  to  take  advantage 
of  them  since  he  had  no  means  by  which  he  could  keep  in  touch 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Neither  could  he  solve  the  problem 
-of  wood  and  shelter,  when  separated  from  the  friendly  timber. 

Hard  times,  lack  of  markets  close  at  hand,  financial  distress, 
state  debts,  high  taxation,  unfavorable  reports  spread  by  dis- 
satisfied pioneers,  which  tended  to  keep  back  settlers,  all  made 
the  task  of  the  prairie  man  harder  through  this  period  from  1830 
"to  1850.  The  railroads  had  not  been  built  yet  and  without  their 
aid  in  solving  the  problem  of  transportation  and  communica- 
tion it  is  small  wonder  that  the  pioneers  from  Kentucky,  Tenn- 
essee and  Ohio  whose  experience  had  all  been  with  the  timber 
lands,  advanced  with  caution  and  even  timidity  to  the  task  which 
lay  before  them. 

Turning  now  to  the  southern  counties  of  the  prairie  region, 
the  growth  of  settlement  shows  that  the  pioneers  of  Jasper 
coimty  came  principally  from  Kentucky,  Ohio  and  Indiana  with 
some  from  the  eastern  and  southern  states.  They  were  "squat- 
ters" who  had  been  obliged  by  circumstances  to  leave  the  more 
thickly  populated  districts  and  begin  life  again  in  a  new 
t50untry.^^  By  1834  there  were  enough  people  to  warrant  the 
formation  of  a  new  county,  but  the  number  must  have  been 
small,  since  at  the  first  few  courts  held,  the  services  of  nearly 


^''History  of  Cum'berland,  Jasper  and  Richland  Counties,  3S2-3S3. 
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all  the  male  inhabitants  in  the  county  were  required  to  conduct 
the  court  proceedings.^®  Land  was  taken  up  slowly.  In  1836 
there  were  possibly  ten  pieces  of  deeded  land  in  the  county  and 
conditions  remained  so  until  about  1845. -"^  Newton,  the  chief 
village,  in  1835  consisted  of  but  four  or  five  families  and  while 
it  had  no  public  building's,  the  village  was  fortunate  in  having 
a  sawmill,  an  institution  highly  jjrized  by  our  pioneer  an- 
cestors.-^ The  mail  came  once  a  week  when  the  water  was  not 
too  high. 

In  1837  an  important  addition  was  made  to  the  population  of 
the  county.  For  years  there  had  been,  in  some  parts  of  France, 
a  desire  among  the  peasantry  to  attempt  the  planting  of  a  colony 
in  America.  The  Picquet  families,  all  well-to-do  people,  being 
attracted  by  the  plan,  sent  one  of  their  number  to  America  to 
select  and  purchase  a  place  suitable  for  the  establishment  of  a 
colony.  After  traveling  quite  extensively  through  the  states  of 
the  middle  "West  the  agent  selected  a  site  in  Jasper  county  and 
returned  to  France  in  1836  to  make  his  report.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  a  colony  of  twenty-five  people  arrived  from  France, 
purchased  12,000  acres  of  land  and  settled  at  St.  Marie,  calling 
their  settlement  the  Colonie  des  FreresP  In  1840  the  settlers 
in  the  county  did  not  number  1,500  in  all.  The  chief  settle- 
ments were  Newton  and  St.  ]\Iarie.-^ 

After  1845  the  lands  began  to  be  taken  up  more  rapidly  and 
new  settler's  were  not  so  scarce.  In  the  closing  years  of  the  dec- 
ade, when  the  hard  times  were  over  and  Illinois  had  voted 
against  repudiation  and  when  the  railroad  seemed  more  than  a 
mere  possibility,  settlements  increased  in  number.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  county  numbered  in  1850  more  than  3,200  souls  and 
Newton,  the  chief  center  of  population,  had  with  its  surrounding 
farms  a  population  of  more  than  1,100.  The  Crooked  Creek, 
North  Fork  and  St.  Marie  settlements  had  between  four  and 
seven  hundred  settles  each.-* 


^"Ihid.,  389. 
^ima.,  388. 
^"^Ihid.,  481. 
22  lUd.,  484. 

^Seventh  Census  (1850),  709. 
2*  Ibid.,  709. 
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Cumberland  county,  directly  north  of  Jasper,  was  settled  to 
some  extent  by  1830,  but  was  not  organized  until  1843,  since  the 
development,  like  that  of  Jasper,  was  slow  during  these  years. 
Like  Jasper,  too,  the  greater  part  of  the  county  was  not  in  the 
hands  of  actual  settlers  until  about  1860.-' 

The  beginning  of  work  on  the  National  Eoad  through  this 
county  in  1832  gave  an  impetus  to  immigration  and  attracted 
not  a  few  settlers  to  its  immediate  vicinity,  most  of  whom  came 
from  Ndw  York  and  Ohio.^*^'  Greenup,  located  on  the  Embarras 
river  where  it  was  crossed  by  the  Old  National  Eoad,  was  the 
most  desirable  pl^ce  for  settlement,  and  by  1840  it  was  a  thriv- 
ing village  with  mills  and  business  advantages  superior  to  any 
other  settlement  for  miles  aroimd.-"  In  1850  its  population 
numbered  more  than  nine  hundred.-^ 

Outside  of  Greenup,  the  county  filled  up  slowly  and  before 
1850  settlement  was  at  a  standstill.  Cholera  visited  this  part 
of  Illinois  during  the  forties  and  added  to  the  difficulties  beset- 
ting the  pioneers  and  when  the  news  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
California  came,  quite  a  number  of  the  settlers  left.-^ 

Although  there  were  no  public  buildings  in  Cumberland 
county  for  several  years,  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  inhabitants 
to  decide  upon  a  county  toAvn,'^^  it  was  very  well  supplied  with 
school-houses.  One  church,  built  of  logs,  was  the  only  house  of 
worship  in  1840.^^ 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  our  period,  a  time  of  prosperity 
began,  for  the  land  warrants  issued  by  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment to  the  soldiers  of  the  Mexican  War  were  converted  into 
holdings  by  the  soldiers  themselves,  or  had  passed  into  the 
hands  of  others  desiring  land  and  in  the  years  following  1850 
nearly  every  acre  in  the  county  was  taken  up.^^  The  population 
of  the  county  in  this  year  was  a  few  more  than  3,700.^^ 


^^ History  of  CumherJaml,  Jasper  and  llUMand  Counties,  105. 

2«/5i'i.,  113-114. 

^' Ibid.,  123. 

^^  Seventh  Census  (18.50),  706. 

^^  History  of  Camherland,  Jasper  and  Richland  Counties,  114. 

20  Ibid.,  136. 

^^Ihid.,  172. 

•^Ihid.,  114. 

^^Secenth  Census  (1850),  701. 
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In  1831  Effingham  county  was  organized  and  during  the 
early  part  of  the  decade  increased  in  population  quite  rapidly, 
especially  along  the  National  Road  which  crossed  the  county. 
A  census  taken  in  1835  credits  Effingham  county  with  about 
1,000  settlers  and  two  hundred  acres  of  improved  farm  lands.^* 
Soon  after,  owing  to  the  arrival  of  the  German  colony  which  set- 
tled at  Teutopolis,  the  land  market  was  active  and  a  consider- 
able amount  of  land  was  taken  up. 

In  1837  Teutopolis  was  located  and  at  once  became  a  settle- 
ment of  importance  and  the  nucleus  of  the  foreign  population 
of  the  county.  A  company  of  Germans,  one  hundred  and  forty 
in  number,  was  formed  in  Cincinnati  for  the  purpose  of  found- 
ing a  settlement  in  some  western  state.  The  subscribers  were  to 
pay  ten  dollars  a  month  until  a  sum  of  $16,000  had  been  raised. 
In  the  meantime  an  investigating  and  exploring  committee  was 
appointed  to  select  a  suitable  place  for  a  town.  This  committee, 
after  tramping  through  a  considerable  part  of  Indiana  and  Ill- 
inois, decided  upon  Effingham  county  as  the  most  desirable  lo- 
cation, and  reported  it  to  the  company  as  such.  The  company 
bought  10,000  acres  of  land  and  laid  out  a  town  whose  main 
street  was  the  National  Road. 

In  1838  the  settlers  began  to  arrive,  some  coming  directly 
from  Germany  and  others  from  the  German  settlements  around 
Cincinnati.  Those  from  the  latter  place  came  by  water  to  St. 
Louis  and  then  by  wagons  to  Teutopolis,  a  distance  of  one  hun- 
dred miles.^^  In  all  there  were  ninety  families.^®  From  time 
to  time  other  families  came  and  settled  in  the  neighborhood. 
Douglas,^^  St.  Francis^^  and  Liberty  townships  were  centers  of 
German  settlement.  The  latter  had  a  varied  population,  how- 
ever, numbering  'New  Englanders,  Buckeyes,  Southerners, 
Hoosiers,  English,  Irish  and  Poles'  along  with  its  Germans.^^ 

Although  the  county  had  3,700  inhabitants  in  ISSO,-*"  it  had 


-*  I'errin,  History  of  EffiiKjliam  County,  5G. 
^'-IhiiJ.,  2.j1. 

2«  Salsbacher,  Meine  Reise  nach  dcr  Vereinigten  Staatcn,  229,  note. 
'•Douglas    township    harl    forty-four    adult    male    Cermans    in    1840.      I'errin, 
Ef/lnghant  Connfy.  147. 
'''^Iltid.,  2H2. 
">  IhiiL,  2.'?9. 
*^  Seventh  Crufius   (1850*.  701. 
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not  a  single  church  and  not  until  1852  was  a  house  of  worship 
erected.  When  the  first  church  was  built,  it  was  a  simple  log 
structure  and  was  made  to  serve  as  both  school-house  and  church 
and  was  free  to  all  denominations.^^ 

The  beginnings  of  settlement  were  made  in  Shelby  county 
before  1830  and  at  that  date  the  county  had  already  been  or- 
ganized and  had  nearly  3,000  settlers.  The  early  date  of  set- 
tlement may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  county  is  well 
watered  and  well  timbered  since  it  is  drained  by  many  tribu- 
taries of  the  Kaskaskia  river.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
settlers  during  the  twenty  years  amounted  to  4,800.  Moultrie 
county,  however,  had  been  cut  off  from  Shelby  county  in  1843 
which  serves  in  part  to  account  for  the  small  increase  in  the 
number  of  settlers.  Moultrie  county's  population  in  1850  was 
a  few  more  than  3,200.*- 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  pioneers  of  these  two  counties 
came  from  states  west  of  the  AUeghanies,  which  seems  to 
indicate  that  in  this  part  of  Illinois  the  absence  of  lines  of  com- 
munication with  the  far  eastern  states  served  to  limit  the  classes 
of  settlers  to  those  who  came  from  neighboring  states.** 

At  the  first  election  held  after  the  organization  of  Coles 
county  in  1831,  sixty  votes  were  cast.**  At  the  end  of  the  de- 
cade the  population  numbered  9,000,  Mattoon  and  Charleston 
being  the  chief  towns.*^  Unfavorable  conditions  existed  in  the 
county  but  the  number  of  settlers  increased  in  spite  of  the  lack 
of  markets  and  the  existing  poor  prices.**'  In  1850  there  were 
eight  townships  claiming  between  seven  and  fourteen  hundred 
settlers  each.     Charleston  was  a  village  of  importance,  having 


"  Perrin,  History  of  Effingham  County,  17G. 

*2  For  popu'jation  of  Shelby  and  Moultrie  counties  see  Seventh  Census  (1850), 
701-702. 

"  The  biographies  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  pioneers  of  Shelby  and  Moultrie 
counties  have  been  examined  with  the  following  results.  Ninety-flve  settlers 
came  from  Ohio,  eighty-seven  from  Kentucky,  seventy  from  Tennessee,  sixty- 
six  from  other  parts  of  Illinois,  forty  from  the  southern  states,  thirty-six  from 
Indiana  and  a  few  were  foreigners  and  from  the  eastern  states.  History  of 
Shelby  and  Moultrie  Counties.  319-333. 

**  History  of  ColeiS  Cminty,  244. 

^^  Seventh  Census   (1850),  705. 

*"  Corn  sold  for  eight  cents  a  bushel  and  wheat  for  twenty-five  cents.  A  cow 
and  a  calf  brought  eight  dollars  and  good  horses  were  bought  for  forty  dol- 
lars.    History  of  Coles  County,  460. 
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eight  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants.'*^  School  houses  had  been 
erected  at  various  places  in  the  county  and  Charleston  had  a 
church  and  a  newspaper  office.*®  The  settlei^  came  chiefly  from 
Kentucky  with  some  representatives  from  Virginia,  Tennessee, 
the  Carolinas  and  the  states  of  the  Middle  "West.*^ 

Champaign  county  owing  to  its  location  in  the  heart  of  the 
great  prairie  district,  did  not  fill  up  rapidly,  for  timber  was 
scarce.  Permanent  settlements  were  few  before  the  Black  Hawk 
"War  but  after  danger  from  the  Indians  had  passed  settlements 
sprang  up  in  the  timber.  Urbana,  Mahomet,  Newcomb,  St. 
Joseph,  Condit  and  Sidney  all  had  settlers  by  1840^°  when  the 
population  of  the  county  amounted  to  about  1,500  people.^^ 

Urbana,  the  county  town,  was  the  most  important  settlement 
and  boasted  of  having  a  store  in  1834.  The  goods  sold  here  had 
been  purchased  in  Philadelphia,  carted  over  the  mountains  to 
Pittsburg  and  shipped  down  the  Ohio  to  Evansville,  Indiana, 
from  which  place  they  were  brought  to  Urbana  by  wagons. 
Owing  to  the  heavy  cost  of  transportation,  it  is  not  surprising 
to  learn  that  calico  and  the  coarsest  kind  of  brown  muslin  brought 
prices  varying  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  cents  a  yard.  Other 
articles  sold  at  correspondingly  high  prices.^-  Among  the 
settlers  of  Urbana  w^ere  numbered  a  physician,  a  preacher, 
a  lawyer  and  still  more  important  personages  for  frontier  set- 
tlements, a  blacksmith  and  a  wagon  maker.^^ 

In  the  next  decade  the  population  of  the  county  increased  to 
about  2,700  souls  with  Urbana  and  Homer  as  the  chief  towns, 
neither  of  which  had  more  than  two  hundred  settlers.^*  Cham- 
paign, now  by  far  the  most  important  city  of  the  county,  had  not 
a  single  settler,  being  entirely  the  product  of  the  railroad  which 
crossed  the  county  in  the  next  decade. 

While  Champaign  was  not  a  frontier  county  in  1850,  and 
while  it  iwas  a  large  county  with  exceedingly  fertile  land,  the 


"Seventh  Census  (1850),  705. 

*^  History  of  Coles  County,  318-322. 

"  Ihid.,  500. 

''*  Lothrop,  Champaign  County  Directory,  373-42S 

^^  Seventh  Census  (1850),  701. 

"^  Lothrop,  Champaign  County  Directory,  124. 

^^liid.,  439. 

^*  Seventh  Census  (1850),  701-705. 
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population  was  much  smaller  than  that  of  many  other  counties 
located  in  the  northern  or  western  parts  of  the  state.  The  slow 
settlement  can  be  attributed  to  two  things;  the  lack  of  lines  of 
communication  with  the  populous  eastern  states,  and  the 
scarcity  of  timber  land.  The  pioneers  had  not  by  1850  learned 
the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  prairie  and  those  who  came 
to  eastern  Illinois  sought  places  where  timber  was  more  plenti- 
ful than  here. 

The  earliest  settlers  had  come  to  De  Witt  county  before  1830 
but  the  organization  of  the  county  did  not  take  place  until 
1839,  owing  to  the  small  number  of  inhabitants.  The  Salt 
Creek  settlement,  now  known  as  Farmer  City,  had  but  four 
families  in  1832  and  the  nearest  neighbors  were  ten  miles  away. 
In  1839  the  number  of  families'  had  grown  to  nineteen.^^  De  Witt 
and  Clinton  villages  had  their  first  houses  erected  in  1835  and 
1836.'^*'  By  18-10  the  former  had  a  store,  a  mill,  a  hotel,  a  post- 
office  and  a  church  which  made  it  a  to^vn  of  much  importance 
in  the  county.^''  In  1840  the  population  of  the  county  was 
about  3,250  and  in  1850  it  was  5,000;  Clinton  and  Waynesville 
with  from  three  to  four  hundred  inhabitants  each,  being  the 
principal  settlements.^® 

The  nativities  of  the  pioneers  of  De  AVitt  county  show  that 
the  early  settlers  came  chiefly  from  the  states  of  the  Middle 
West,  the  representatives  of  the  eastern  states  being  few.^^ 

The  settlement  of  Piatt  county  began  in  1830  when  some 
settlers  came  from  Ohio.  The  county  government  was  organ- 
ized in  1840  with  Monticello,  a  village  of  one  hundred  inhabi- 
tants, as  the  county  town.*^"  Settlement  increased  but  slowly 
in  the  county  and  in  1850  the  population  was  but  1,600.®^ 

Macon  county  which  at  the  opening  of  this  period  had  1,100 


^'^  Historij  of  De  Wilt  County,  214-215. 

™/l«"f?.,  151. 

"  Ihid.,  287. 

^'^  Seventh  Census  (1850),  706. 

5^  Of  two  hundred  and  sixty  settlers  who  came  to  De  Witt  county  before  1850, 
ninety-flve  came  from  Ohio,  thirty-eight  from  Kentucliy,  thirty  from  other  parts 
of  Illinois,  twenty-two  from  New  York,  twenty  from  Indiana,  eighteen  from 
Tennessee  and  seven  from  New  England.     History  of  De  Witt  County,  339. 

«"  Norris  and  Gardiner,  Illinois  Annual  Register  (1847),  105. 

*^  Seventh  Census  (1850),  702. 
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inhabitants,  had  in  1840,  over  3,000  and  in  1850  about  4,000.'52 
Decatur  was  the  ehitf  town  but  enjoyed  a  rather  unsteady- 
growth.  It  was  begun  in  1825  and  was  still  a  hamlet  in  1836. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  from  1836  to  1842  the  state  of  Illinois 
went  through  her  darkest  days,  Decatur  experienced  her  best 
ones  until  after  1850.  During  this  period  the  growth  of  the 
village  was  comparatively  rapid,  owing  to  a  belief  among  the 
people  that  a  railroad  was  soon  to  be  built  through  the  town. 
In  1842  its  population  had  reached  five  hundred,  and  here  the 
decline  set  in  because  of  the  vanishing  hope  concerning  the 
proposed  railroad.*'^  Through  the  rest  of  our  period  the  town 
was  at  a  standstill  and  to  some  extent  this  seems  true  of  the 
county  as  a  whole,  for  the  gain  of  one  thousand  inhabitants  in 
a  period  of  ten  years  does  not  seem  a  great  deal  for  a  county 
which  was  situated  in  a  rich  agricultural  district  and  no  longer 
on  the  frontier.  From  its  proximity  to  the  Sangamon  country 
and  owing  to  its  early  settlement,  it  seems  probable  that  a  great 
part  of  the  population  was  from  the  southern  states,  having 
followed  up  the  Sangamon  river. "^^ 

McLean  county,  fortunate  in  having  a  liberal  supply  of 
timber  besides  fertile  prairie  land,  was  an  ideal  country  for  new 
settlers.  As  a  result  of  these  advantages  the  county  which  had 
but  ninety-three  families  at  the  time  of  its  organization  in  1830, 
had,  by  the  end  of  the  decade,  over  6,500  settlers,  and  by  1850 
had  reached  the  10,000  mark."''  To  the  natural  advantages 
favoring  McLean  county  there  was  one  drawback  which  was  of 
a  serious  nature,  and  that  was  the  lack  of  a  handy  market. 
Chicago  was  the  market  for  stock,  and  those  farmers  who  had 
produce  to  sell  were  of  necessity  forced  to  carry  it  to  Chicago — 
everything  which  could  walk,  sheep,  hogs,  horses,  cattle,  turkeys 
and   geese,   was   driven.     Occasionally   other  places   served   as 


"2  Ihi;l.,  702. 

'^Hi-stori/  of  Mucon  County.  IIG. 

**  Information  here  is  inadequate.  The  nativities  of  flfty-fiv?  lawyers  aod 
judges  have  been  recorded  l)y  a  local  historian.  Twenty-four  came  trom  the 
South  Atlantic  States,  seventeen  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  five  from  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States,  two  from  New  England,  two  from  western  states,  and 
two  were  foreigners.     History  of  Macon  County,  31. 

"•fiencnth  Census  (1850).  701'. 
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markets  but  it  seems  to  have  been  a  general  rule  to  trade  at 
Chicago. 

Although  IMcLean  county  was  considered  as  a  frontier  county 
as  late  as  1840,  yet  it  had  some  settlements  of  importance  before 
this  date.  Big  Grove  had  one  hundred  and  fifty  families,  Dry 
Grove  had  fifty,  Cheney's  Grove  had  twenty-four  and  Bloom- 
ington  had  four  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants.^''  Besides  these, 
there  were  two  or  three  settlements  made  by  colonies  formed  in 
the  East. 

In  1830  a  company  in  Butler  county,  Ohio,  sent  an  agent  to 
Illinois  to  select  and  buy  land  preparatory  to  the  establishment 
of  a  settlement.  The  instructions  were  carried  out  and  in  the 
fall  of  the  year  the  colony,  comprising  five  families  in  all,  set- 
tled in  Dale  to^wnship.''^ 

Five  years  later  another  enterprise  of  the  same  sort  was  be- 
gun, but  on  a  much  larger  scale.  This  time  the  promoters 
were  Rhode  Island  men  and  their  plan  was  to  open  up  the 
western  lands  and  settle  enterprising  farmers,  merchanics  and 
tradesmen  upon  them.  A  charter  was  obtained  from  the  state 
and  a  company  formed  with  a  capital  stock  of  $12,500.  Each 
subscriber  was  to  receive  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of 
land  and  four  lots  in  the  village  of  Mount  Hope.  In  1837 
fifteen  families  left  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts  and  settled 
upon  their  Illinois  claims.  A  few  houses  were  erected  but 
owing  to  the  panic  of  1837  the  plan  never  succeeded  well  and 
practically  fell  through.  Eight  thousand  acres  of  land  were, 
however,  taken  up  and  entered  by  the  company.*'^ 

A  similar'  fate  overtook  the  Hudson  colony  in  the  same  year. 
The  Illinois  Land  Association,  as  it  was  called,  was  organized 
at  Jacksonville  in  February,  1836.  In  the  name  of  one  of  the 
promoters,  nearly  all  the  township  of  Hudson  was  entered. 
The  plan  was  to  get  subscribers  for  the  company  at  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  dollars  per  share.  Each  share  entitled  the 
holder  of  the  certificate  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land 


^0  History  of  McLean  County^  330. 
<"/6tU,  612. 

«e  History  of  McLean  County,  579  ;    Duis,  Good  Old  Times  in  McLean  County^ 
736. 
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besides  twenty  acres  of  timber  for  fencing,  building  and  fuel, 
and  also  four  town  lots  in  the  village  of  Hudson  which  was  to 
be  built  upon  the  company's  land.  Since  the  greater  part  of 
the  timber  land  of  the  county  had  already  been  settled  upon, 
the  agreement  concerning  the  allotment  of  timber  to  each  sub- 
scriber could  not  be  fulfilled  and  some  dissatisfaction  arose 
therefrom,  causing  a  number  to  withdraw.  Twenty  of  the 
stockholders  became  settlers  in  1837  but  the  financial  trouble 
of  that  year  put  an  end  to  the  scheme.  The  settlers  and  pro- 
moters were  from  Hudson,  New  York.®^ 

Bloomington,  it  was  believed  in  the  early  days,  would  never 
be  a  town  of  any  importance  since  stone,  timber,  coal,  water' 
power  and  navigable  waters,  w^hich  were  thought  to  be  neces- 
sities for  a  successful  settlement,  were  not  to  be  found  in  any- 
quantities  near  its  site.  Its  gro^\i;h,  however,  was  a  steady  one, 
save  only  in  the  period  of  depression  following  1837.  From  a 
village  of  eighty  inhabitants  in  1831^°  it  increased  to  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  in  1834  and  four  hundred  and  fifty  by  1836.^^ 
The  population  had  increased  to  six  hundred  in  1840  in  spite 
of  the  unfavorable  conditions  existing  at  the  time.'^-  During 
the  next  three  years,  however,  the  little  town  suffered.  Lands 
and  town  lots  became  almost  worthless;  improved  land  could 
be  bought  for  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  an  acre.^^  By  1843  every 
merchant  had  been  forced  into  bankruptcy,  money  was  scarce, 
farm  produce  was  well-nigh  worthless,  emigration  began'  among 
those  who  could  get  away  and  immigration  had  practically 
ceased.  Much  property  was  forfeited  because  of  the  inability 
of  the  owners  to  pay  taxes.'^*  From  this  date  times  improved 
and  the  village  again  began  to  grow.  The  small,  irregular, 
sparsely  settled  town  developed  from  one  of  600  in  1840 
to  one  of  1.600  in  1850,  while  the  precinct  outside  of  the 
town  had  an  additional  1,000  settlers.  Several  other  settle- 
ments in  the  county  had  more  than  seven  hundred  settlers.''^ 

^^  History  of  McLean  County,  603. 

■">  Ihid.,  316. 

"  Duis,  Qood  Old  Times  in  McLean  County,  45. 

''-History  of  McLean  County,  335. 

"/bM.,  336. 

'*  McLean  County  Historical  Society  Publications,  1,  409. 

"•^  Seventh  Census  (1850),  712. 
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Most  of  the  early  pioneers  came  from  western  states;  Ohio 
and  Kentucky  sending  the  greatest  numbers."*^ 

Of  the  northern  counties  of  eastern  Illinois,  Livingston  and 
Iroquois  counties  were  organized  before  1850.  In  Kankakee 
count.y,  then  a  part  of  Will  county,  was  a  settlement  of  interest. 
It  was  a  Canadian  community,  established  by  Noel  Vasseur, 
and  for  a  time  it  flourished.  Later,  Americans  came  and  filled 
Tip  the  surrounding  county,  but  Bourbonnais  as  late  as  1879 
still  preserved  to  a  great  extent  the  customs  and  appearances  of 
a  genuine  Canadian  village.  In  its  best  days  possibly  6,000  or 
7,000  people  lived  there  in  their  quiet  cottages,  grouped  about 
the  church,  college,  and  convent.'^^  The  census  of  1850  credits 
the  village  with  a  population  over  1,700.'^ 

While  Livingston  county  was  still  a  part  of  McLean  coimty, 
settlements  were  started  in  it  and  by  1832  the  Eook  Creek,  Belle 
Prairie  and  Indian  Grove  settlements  each  had  a  few  pioneers. 
At  Pontiae  and  Amity,  and  in  Oswego  and  Forrest  to\^Tiships,  a 
few  settlers  grouped  themselves   during  the  next  few  years.'^® 

Pontiac;  one  of  the  two  important  settlements,  was  located  by 
New  Yorkers  who  erected  their  cabins  at  this  place  in  1833. 
Four  years  later  the  town  was  surveyed,  platted  and  lots  sold 
at  five  dollars  each.  In  1850  a  whole  block  in  the  same  town 
could  be  bought  for  ten  dollars  and  if  it  was  an  unusually  de- 
sirable one  perhaps  twenty  dollars  would  be  required  to  pro- 
cure it.  In  1835  a  few  families  from  Ohio,  Vermont  and  New 
York  joined  those  already  in  Pontiae  and  three  years  later  the 
first  substantial  addition  was  made  in  the  shape  of  a  colony 
of  seventeen  persons  from  New  York.®'^ 

A  decade  later  the  village  presented  the  same  appearance, 
having  experienced  no  growth  whatever.     Half  a  dozen  cabins, 


'"  Of  two  hundred  avd  sixty  pioneers  who  came  to  McLean  county  before  1850, 
sixty-one  cama  from  Kentucky,  sixty  from  Ohio,  thirty  from  Virginia,  four- 
teen from  Pennsylvania,  thirteen  each  from  New  York  and  Tennessee  and  ten 
from  North  Carolina.  Only  thirteen  were  New  Ensr'anders,  eighty-eight  from 
the  other  Atlantic  states,  while  one  hundred  and  fifty  were  from  the  states  west 
of  the  mountains.     Duis,  Good  Old  Times  in  McLean  County,  125-SC5. 

'''  Ainericnn  Catholic  Quarterly  Review,  4,  598. 

''^  Seventh  Census.   (1850),  71G. 

''  History  of  Livingston  County,  295-405. 

so/bjc?.,  300-301. 
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SO  hidden  away  in  the  bushes  as  to  be  ahnost  invisible,  and  a 
court  house  composed  the  town  of  Pontiae.  So  insignificant 
was  this  coimty  town  at  this  date  that,  it  is  said,  travelers  some- 
times inquired  of  its  residents  the  distance  to  Pontiae.  Its 
population  in  1849  was  seventy-eight  souls.*^ 

To  the  to\\Tiship  of  Amity  must  be  accorded  the  honor  of 
being  the  most  important  center  of  population  in  Livingston 
county  prior  to  1850.  Settled  first  in  1833,  its  population  num- 
bered two  hundred  in  1843  and  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
in  1850.*-  Many  of  the  settlers  had  come  from  Ohio  and  were 
decidedly  above  the  class  of  pioneers  generally  found  on  the 
frontier.*^ 

Besides  these  two  settlements,  but  little  else  existed  until  along 
into  the  fifties,  for  the  true  development  of  the  county  dates 
from  1854,  when  the  Chicago  and  Alton  built  its  line.**  The 
opening  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal  in  1848  served  to 
bring  some  settlers  from  northern  Ohio  and  Indiana  and 
southern  ]\Iichigan.  but  the  number  was  not  large.*^  Settle- 
ment had  not  left  the  line  of  the  Vermilion  river  by  1850  and 
even  where  so  closely  grouped  this  ribbon  of  settlement  over 
the  eount}^  did  not  exceed  five  miles  in  width.  Beyond  these 
limits  occasional  settlements  were  found  but  the  largest  ones 
had  but  four  or  five  families  each.*'^ 

Development  in  all  lines  seems  to  have  been  slow.  In  1847 
not  a  store  existed  in  Livingston  county,  the  nearest  approach 
to  such  an  institution  being  a  peddler  who  made  monthly  trips 
from  Ottawa,  supplying  from  his  wagon  the  needs  of  every 
family  in  the  county.  The  mediums  of  exchange  acceptable 
were  feathers,  ginseng  and  deer  skins.*^  The  population  in  1850 
was  1,550,**  the  least  of  any  coimty  in  Illinois. 

The  history  of  settlement  in  Iroquois  county  is  a  repetition  of 
that  of  the  other  prairie   counties.     Scattered  settlements  are 


81  Ibid.,  .S()0-301. 

"^  Ibi'L.  40G-411;  Sciynth  Census   (ISoO),  711. 

^^  History  of  Llvini/ston  Countii,  411. 

''*  nistorical  Ena/cJopedia  of  lUincis.  .341. 

*'  Hixtory   of   Lirinr/stoti   Countii,    't'-'A. 

^^  Ibid..  422. 

"Ibid..  24.-. 

*^8erenfh  Ccn^ius  (1850),  702. 
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found  along  several  of  the  wooded  streams.  Th.e  Kickapoo  and 
the  Pottowatomie  Indians  remained  in  the  county  until  the  years 
1836  and  1837  and  while  they  were  friendly  undoubtedly  their 
presence  served  to  retard  settlement,  for  the  Indian  scare  of  1832 
was  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  frontiersmen.^^ 

Several  colonies  of  some  note  came  during  the  years  1834  and 
1835.  First  to  come  was  a  Pennsylvanian  colony  numbering 
thirty-t'wo  people,  all  of  whom  were  owners  of  considerable 
property.  They  settled  at  Milford,  and  two  years  later  were 
joined  by  a  party  of  Virginians.^"  In  1835  a  colony  of  Nor- 
wegians came,  but  in  selecting  a  spot  for  settlement  this  colony 
was  unfortunate  and  hit  upon  a  place  which  was  unhealthful. 
Sickness  broke  out  among  them  and,  discouraged  by  the  outlook, 
the  entire  colony,  numbering  thirty  people,  left  Beaver  Creek 
in  1837  and  went  to  Wisconsin. ^^ 

One  example  of  a  "paper  town,"  we  find  in  Iroquois  county 
in  1835  during  the  period  of  the  craze  for  speculation  which 
swept  over  the  country  during  the  thirties.  A  company,  known 
as  the  Plato  company,  bought  some  land,  laid  out  a  town  and 
advertised  it  in  New  York  and  Boston  as  "the  head  of  naviga- 
tion on  the  Iroquois"  and  "one  of  the  handsomest  locations  for 
a  city  in  the  world."  Some  lots  were  sold  for  higher  prices 
than  Chicago  lots  commanded  but  the  undertaking  proved  a 
failure.^- 

Various  small  settlements  were  made  during  the  decade  but 
the  settlers  clung  closely  to  the  timber  and  remained  there  until 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  crossed  the  county.®^  The  pio- 
neers came  chiefly  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Kentuclry  but  repre- 
sentatives from  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Canada  and  Eur-ope 
Avere  also  present.     The  population  in  1850  had  reached  4,100.^* 

In  1830  the  population  of  the  counties  of  eastern  Illinois 
amounted  to  14,000  souls;   in  1850  it  numbered  over  87,500^ 


^^  Historical  Encyclopedia  of  Illinois,  299. 

"o  History  of  Iroquois  County,  138. 

o^Iiid.,   339. 

"^'Ihkl.,  3SS. 

'2  Settlements  were  located  at  Onarga,  Ash  Grove,  Belmont,  Upper  Spring 
Creek,  Lower  Spring  Creek  and  in  Middlefort,  Del  Rey,  Concord,  Iroquois  and 
Stockland  townships.     Ihid.,  209-480;  pt.  II,  7-12. 

»*  Seventh  Censm  (1850),  702. 
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which  seems  small  when  the  immense  tract  of  land  over  which 
it  was  scattered  is  thought  of.  Little  of  the  population  was 
urban  for  in  all  this  region  there  were  but  four  settlements 
claiming  more  than  one  thousand  inhabitants,  and  but  nine 
more  having  over  seven  hundred  and  fifty.^^ 

The  reason  for  the  lack  of  towns  seems  a  simple  one;  cities 
spring  up  either  where  natural  resources  are  to  be  exploited 
or  where  business  will  naturally  concentrate.  Industry  in 
eastern  Illinois  was  wholly  argicultural  and  the  products  were 
stock  and  grain.  The  great  requirement  was  a  market,  and 
inland  towns  such  as  Bloomington  could  not  furnish  it,  because 
there  were  no  lines  of  transportation,  whereby  the  accumulated 
produce  could  be  transferred  to  another  larger  market  for  dis- 
tribution. Consequently  a  city  could  not  exist  in  this  agricul- 
tural region  save  only  with  an  outlet.  When  the  railroads  were 
built  from  Chicago  south  and  southwest,  tapping  this  agricul- 
tural region,  prosperity  was  assured  and  a  market  placed  close 
at  hand  for  the  farmer.  The  produce  buyers  of  the  inland 
towns  no  longer  feared  an  accumulation  of  goods  either  agri- 
cultural or  mercantile.  The  farmer,  able  to  dispose  of  his  pro- 
duce, was  inclined  to  buy  more  merchandise  and  the  dealer 
realized  his  profits.  Business  increased  with  the  increase  of 
markets  for  farm  produce,  which  was  the  work  of  the  railroads. 

The  influence  of  timber  upon  the  location  of  settlement  is 
noticeable  in  this  part  of  the  state.^^  Even  in  1850  the  pioneer 
felt  safest  when  reinforced  by  a  friendly  strip  of  timber,  and 
at  this  date  the  process  of  taking  up  the  woodlands  was  still 
under  way.  In  the  southern  and  central  counties  these  timber 
tracts  had  been  wholly  taken  up  and  around  each  patch  of 
timber  was  a  circle  of  cabins  whose  occupants  cultivated  that 
part  of  the  prairie  lying  close  by.  "Where  the  well-traveled 
roads,  such  as  the  Hubbard  trace  or  the  National  Road,  crossed 
the  prairie,  there  were  always  found  a  string  of  settlers'  cabins. 
The  filling  up  process  which  was  to  go  on  in  the  spaces  inter- 


"  Bloominston  and  Newton  were  the  largest  towns. 

"  Note  the  location  of  the  county  towns  of  eastern  Illinois.  Effingham,  Dan- 
ville, Charleston,  Shelbyville,  Sullivan,  Decatur,  Monticello,  Urbana,  Clinton, 
Bloomington,  Tontlac,  Watseka  and  Kankakee,  were  situated  in  the  timber  isilong 
the  streams. 
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veiling  between  the  timber  settlements  had  thus  begun  but  as 
yet  could  not  be  carried  on  with  any  rapidity  since  transporta- 
tion was  no  easier  than  before.  On  the  northern  frontier  the 
timber  had  not  all  been  claimed  and  here  the  development  of 
settlement  was  not  so  far  advanced  as  farther  south.  Besides 
in  the  northeastern  counties  of  eastern  Illinois  the  swampy 
lands  practically  prohibited  settlement  and  it  was  not  until 
these  swamps  were  drained  that  the  counties  were  settled  with 
any  degree  of  density. 

An  examination  of  the  nativities  of  the  early  pioneers  dis- 
closes a  different  state  of  affairs  than  existed  in  southern  Ill- 
inois or  in  northern  Illinois.  It  diff'ers  from  southern  lUiDois 
in  the  fact  that  a  considerable  number  of  settlers  came  from  the 
states  north  of  the  Ohio,  but  west  of  the  mountains.  In  com- 
paring the  population  with  that  of  the  northern  counties  it 
is  found  that  the  percentage  of  settlers  from  New  England  or 
the  Middle  Atlantic  states  is  much  smaller  in  eastern  Illinois 
than  in  the  northern  section  of  the  state.  Here  there  were  no 
great  trunk  lines  of  transportation  to  influence  settlement  and 
since  many  of  the  pioneers  came  from  the  neighboring  states, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  settlement  of  this  part  of 
Illinois  was  the  result  of  a  natural  movement  of  the  agricul- 
tural classes  such  as  has  taken  place  within  recent  decades  from 
those  states  east  of  the  Mississippi  river  to  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas.  The  impelling  force  was  not  one 
which  caused  whole  communities  to  move,  but  a  force  which 
came  from  the  belief  that  conditions  for  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  were  better  "farther  west.'"^'^ 


"  The  biosraphies  of  l,i;?8  early  settlers  in  this  part  of  the  state  have  lieen 
examined  with  the  following-  results ;  two  hundred  and  eighty  came  from  Ohio, 
two  hundred  and  ten  from  Kentucky,  one  hundred  and  sis  from  Tennessee, 
eighty  from  Indiana,  eighty  from  other  parts  of  Illinois,  one  hundred  and  sixty 
from  the  southern  states,  eighty  from  the  Middle  Atlantic  states  and  but  a  few 
from  New  England.  Six  hundred  and  seventy-seven  came  from  the  four  western 
states,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  four  hundred  and  sixty-one 
from  other  places. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


The  Lead  Region 


Long  before  the  rest  of  northern  Illinois  received  any  settlers 
the  lead  district  had  been  explored.  Hennepin's  map  of  1687 
locates  a  mine  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  present  site  of  Galena 
and  it  is  said  that  the  French  traders  at  Peoria  purchased  lead 
from  the  Indians  as  early  as  1690.^  A  map  of  Louisiana  pub- 
lished in  1703  shows  plainly  the  location  of  Dubuque's  mines 
west  of  the  Mississippi  and  also  the  Galena  mines.-  Forty  years 
later  a  score  of  miners  eked  a  scanty  existence  here  by  means 
of  surface  mining.^  In  1769  Martin  Duralde  received  a  conces- 
sion of  land  on  Le  Seuer's  River  of  Mines  for  the  purpose  of 
mining-*  and  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  twenty  years  Julien  Du- 
buque appeared  in  the  region  and  began  mining  on  both  sides  of 
the  Mississippi,  working  'diggings'  as  far  east  as  Apple  River.^ 

It  soon  became  known  to  the  Americans  that  valuable  lead 
mines  existed  in  this  region  and  accordingly  negotiations  were 
entered  into  with  the  Indians  for  the  purchase  of  a  tract  of 
land  fifteen  miles  square,  to  be  located  somewhere  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  jMississippi.  In  1804  the  treaty  was  signed**  and 
Congress  passed  a  law  providing  for  leasing  the  tract  for  terms 
not  to  exceed  five  years.  No  leases  were  made,  however,  until 
1822."     Now  the  miners  began  to  come  one  by  one,  to  share  in 


^  ThwaiteSj  Notes  on  Early  Leadmining ,  in  Wis.  Hist.  Collections,  13,  272. 
^Ihid.,   274. 
^Ihid.,    276. 
*  lUd.,  278. 
'-Hid.,   280. 

'  Davidson  and  Stuve,  lllhiois,  340. 

'  Wasbburne,  Lead  Region  and  Lead  Trade  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  in  Hunt's 
Merchant's  Magazine,  IS,  2S8. 
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the  industry  wliicli  the  Indians  carried  on  to  the  best  of  their 
ability.^  In  1816  the  firet  boat  load  of  lead — ^seventy  tons — was 
sent  down  the  river.^  Col.  Davenport,  of  Eoek  Island,  an  agent 
for  the  American  Fur  Company,  established  a  trading  post  at 
Portage  near  the  mouth  of  Fever  river.^" 

Even  now  the  United  States  government  had  not  convinced 
itself  of  the  exact  location  of  the  mines,  for  in  the  treaty  con- 
cluded with  the  Indians,  August  24,  1816  at  St.  Louis,  when  all 
lands  lying  north  of  a  line  drawn  due  west  from  the  southern 
extremity  of  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Mississippi  River  were  con- 
ceded to  the  Indians,  a  reservation  of  five  leagues  square  on  the 
same  river  was  made  by  the  treaty.  This  reservation  was  to  be 
designated  at  some  later  time  by  the  President  and  it  seems 
evident  that  the  sole  object  of  this  reservation  was  to  obtain 
control  of  the  lead  mines  whenever  their  location  could  be  defi- 
nitely deter-mined.^^ 

The  exact  date  of  the  first  permanent  settlement  by  whites 
in  this  region  is  not  loiown.  Boutilier,^^  Shull  and  Muir  were 
probably  here  before  1820  and  tradition  has  it  that  a  man  named 
January  had  for  some  years  previous  conducted  a  trading  post 
at  the  mines.^^  In  1819  an  expedition  consisting  of  six  or  eight 
.boats  carrying  possibly  one  hundred  men  left  St.  Louis  under 
the  command  of  Col.  R.  M.  Johnson  bound  for  Fever  river. 
After  a  slow  trip  of  twenty  days  it  reached  Galena  and  the 
business  of  making  a  treaty  with  the  Indians  was  accomplished 
.after  a  parley  of  nine  days.  This  negotiation  concluded,  "the 
mines  were  then  for  the  first  time  opened  for  civilized  enter- 
prise."" 

For  three  years  little  or  no  addition  was  made  to  the  settle- 
ment.    Estimates  of  the  size  of  the  settlement  vary^^  probably 


8  Thwaites,  Notes  on  Early  Lcadmining,  in  Wis.  Hist.  Collections,  13,  2So. 
«  Personal  Recollections  of  Col.  John  Shaic,  in  Wis.  Hist.  Collections,  2,  228. 
^°  Rlstory  of  Jo  Daviess  County,  233. 

'1  Thwaites,  Notes  on  Early  Leadmining,  in  Wis.  Hist.   Collections,  13,   286. 
^-  Davidson  and   Stuve,  Illinois,  340. 
^^  History  of  Jo  Daviess  Comity,  231. 
>*  Bonner,  Life  and  Adventures  of  Becl-tcourth,  20. 

1=  Tenny,  Early  Times  in  Wisconsin,  in  Wis.  Hist.  Collections,  1,  95,  says  there 
■were  but  two  cabins  at  ttie  mines;  tlie  author  of  The  Sistory  of  Jo  Daviess 
County  (228),  gives  tlie  number  of  cabins  as  ten  or  twelve. 
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owing  to  the  instability  of  the  mining  population;  but  with  the 
arrival  of  Col.  Johnson  with  his  band  of  slaves^*^  the  rapid 
growth  of  population  in  the  region  begins.  The  first  steam- 
boat came  up  the  Fever  river  in  this  year  and  the  shipment  of 
lead  in  considerable  quantities  began.  With  the  increase  of 
this  product,  the  increase  of  population  advanced.^'^  During  the 
years  1821,  1822  and  1823  an  aggregate  of  335,000  pounds  was 
shipped  from  here;  by  1827  it  had  increased  to  over  5,000,000 
pounds  and  by  1829  to  13,344,150  pounds.^®  which  appears  to 
have  been  the  high  water  mark  of  export. 

In  1824  two  events  of  considerable  importance  happened; 
the  establishment  of  a  store  in  the  village^^  and  the  arrival  of 
the  first  colony  of  settlers.  Up  to  this  time  the  settlers  were 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  supplies  which  they  brought  with 
them  or  upon  those  brought  by  the  boats  which  occasionally 
came  to  the  mines.  The  building  of  a  store  shifted  a  responsi- 
bility 'which,  in  all  pioneer  communities,  was  one  of  great  weight 
and  especially  so  in  the  case  of  the  miners  whose  nearest  neigh- 
bors at  this  time  were  at  Peoria  on  the  Illinois  river.  The 
colony  hailed  from  Cincinnati  and  consisted  of  forty-three 
people  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Meeker.-*^  The  voyage  from 
Cincinnati  had  consumed  sixty  days  but  this  was  considered 
good  time  for  a  keel-boat.  Upon  their  arrival  they  found  a 
settlement  of  about  one  hundred  miners. ^^ 

Immigration  now  flowed  in  rapidly  and  the  fifteen  mile 
boundary  prescribed  by  the  treaty  of  1816  was  overstepped. 
Here  and  there  in  the  surrounding  country,  at  ShuUsbur'g, 
East  Fork  and  New  Diggings,  were  grouped  little  mining 
camps,^^  and  when  the  season  opened  in  1826  nearly  two  hundred 
men  were  digging  in  the  vicinity  of  Galena.-^     The  number  in- 


'9  Johnson  brought  between  one  hundred  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  slaves  with 
him.      (Historji   of  Jo  Daviess   County,   243.) 

"  CMcafjo  Evening  Post,  Sept.  5,  1896. 

'^Illinois  anil  Iter  Rcsoiivees,  in  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazinej  5,  434. 

^"Galena  and  its  Leadmines,  in  Harper's  ilar/azine,  :i3,  C!>2. 

"^  Histor)/  of  Jo  Daviess  County,  2.3S|':  Meelser,  Early  Histoid  of  the  Lead  Re- 
gion of  Wisconsin,  in  Wis.  Hist.  Collections,  C,  276. 

''  History  of  Jo  Daviess  County,  242. 

"  Davidson   and  Stuv(5,   Illinois,  346. 

'■"  House  Executive  Documents,  19  Congress,  1  Sess.,  2,  7. 
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creased  to  over  four  liundred  in  June-*  and  by  the  coming  fall 
five  hundred  and  fifty  were  there.-^  In  the  whole  region  it  was 
estimated  that  nearly  sixteen  hundred  men  were  at  vrork  by 
this  time.^*'  Fever  River  post  office,  of  Crawford  county,  Ill- 
inois was  established  in  1826-^  and  the  mail  came  from  Vandalia 
once  every  two  weelvs.-*  Fever  River  voting  precinct,  contain- 
ing all  the  voters  in  the  mining  region  as  far  north  as  Michigan, 
was  also  established  in  the  same  year,-^  and  at  the  first  election 
two  hundred  and  tv/o  votes  were  cast.^*'  The  tax  collector  for 
this  settlement  resided  at  Peoria  and  for  a  time  could  do  no 
more  towards  the  completion  of  his  task  than  to  record  the 
names  of  the  tax  payers  for  the  miners  openly  defied  him  and 
refused  to  pay  taxes. ^^ 

Although  Kellog's  trail  and  Bolle's  trail  were  the  great  lines 
of  communication  with  the  interior  of  the  state,  the  most  in- 
teresting accession  to  the  population  of  the  mining  district  came 
from  the  north.  In  the  year  1821  Lord  Selkirk's  Swiss  colony 
had  come  to  America  and  settled  in  the  far-away  valley  of  the 
Red  River  of  the  North.  For  a  period  of  five  years  they  ex- 
perienced many  hardships,  and  becoming  dissatisfied  with  their 
lot,  a  part  left  for  the  South,  settling  in  St.  Louis,  still  another 
part  came  to  Galena  in  the  autumn  of  1826  and  being  financially 
well-to-do  these  new  arrivals  proved  welcome  additions  to  the 
settlement.^* 

The  fame  of  the  lead  mines  spread  abroad  and  the  year  1827 
saw  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  numbers  of  immigrants.  House 
after  house  was  built  and  in  place  of  the  twenty  cabins  reported 
by  the  mayor  of  Galena  in  1826,^^  with  their  five  hundred  and 
fifty  inhabitants,  there  were  now  more  than  one  hundred  houses 
and  stores,^*  and  between  6,000,  and  7,000  people  residing  in 


^*  Ibid. 

^  History   of  Jo   Daviess   County,   205. 
=«  Davidson  and  Stuve,  IUi)iois,  346. 
"''  HMory  of  Jo  Daviess  County,  246. 
^  Davidson  and  Stuv^,  Illinois,  346. 
'^  History  of  Jo  Daviess  County,  247. 
^«  History  of  Ogle  County,  249. 
"  Ihid. 

22  Chetlain,  Recollections  of  Seventy  Years,  6. 

23  Xilrs'  Register,  03,  388. 
^History  of  Jo  Daviess  County,  253. 
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the  district."'  The  population  at  this  date  was  also  becoming 
more  stable.  Americans,  Irish  and  French  predominated,  al- 
though in  1827^'^  there  came  the  first  representative  of  a  nation- 
ality which  was  soon  to  form  an  important  element  in  the  min- 
ing coimtry.  The  new-comer  was  a  Cornishman  and,  having 
emigrated  from  the  lead  mining  region  of  England,  naturally 
sought  out  that  portion  of  the  United  States  where  he  could  to 
the  best  advantage  pursue  his  vocation.  From  1830  to  1850 
the  Cornish  population  in  this  region  increased  rapidly.^'^ 

Through  the  unwise  action  of  some  of  the  miners  the  Winne- 
bago Vv^ar^*  broke  out  in  1827  and  although  the  consequences 
were  not  serious  much  inconvenience  was  experienced  by  those 
miners  living  at  some  distance  from  Galena.  All  operations 
ceased  at  the  first  alarm  and  the  miners  hurried  to  the  settle- 
ment where  they  were  compelled  to  remain  for  some  time  ex- 
periencing actual  hardships  owing  to  inclement  weather,  scar- 
city of  provisions  and  the  limited  accommodations  for  housing 
the  additional  population.  The  trouble  with  the  Indians  once 
over  the  miners  again  scattered  over  the  country. 

In  the  same  year  Jo  Daviess  county  was  organized  and  the  town 
of  Galena  surveyed  and  divided  into  lots.  No  title  was  given 
to  those  occupying  the  lots  and  moreover  it  was  provided  that 
upon  thirty  days  notice  lots  were  to  be  vacated  by  the  settlers 
no  matter  how  much  improvement  had  been  made  upon  them.^' 
Titles  were,  however,  given  in  1838.  Although  organized  as  a 
county  of  Illinois  the  people  were  not  enthusiastic  about  be- 
coming a  part  of  the  state,  preferring  rather  to  be  part  of  a 
new  state.  In  1828,  accordingly,  a  petition  signed  by  the  resi- 
dents of  this  region  was  sent  to  Congress,  praying  that  the 
territory  north  of  the  line  of  1787  be  organized  into  a  new 
territory,  the  seat  of  government  being  at  Galena.*°    Nothing 


2=*  Fold,   Illinois,   67. 

2"  Hixtnri/  of  Jo  Daviess  Count;/,  258. 

"  Copeland,  Cornish  in  Southwestern  Wisconsin,  in  Wis.  Hist.  Collections, 
14,  HO',. 

M  McLaughlin,  Lewis  Cass,   124;   Edwards,  Illinois,   218. 

'"'  Davidson  and  Stuv(5,  IllUioif.,  3-16. 

*"  The  lino  connected  tlie  soutliern  point  of  Lalie  Micliigan  with  a  point  on 
the  Mississippi  River  directly  to  tlie  west.  Tlie  Galena  settlement  was  north 
of  the  line.  At  the  admission  of  the  state,  the  boundary  was  made  42°  30' 
(Sanford,  State  Sovereignty  in  Wisconsin,  in  Am.  Hist.  Assn.  Ri ports  (1S91)> 
177-193).    For  the  petition  see  House  Document  35,  20  Cong.,  2  Sess.  2. 
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fwas  done  in  the  matter  till  in  the  forties  when  another  attempt 
was  made  by  the  uorthern  counties  to  separate  from  the  rest 
of  the  state.  At  this  time  the  boundary  question  was  settled 
at  the  present  line. 

Year  by  year  the  population  of  the  lead  region  grew  and 
with  it  grew  the  importance  of  Galena,  its  market  place  and  its 
base  of  supplies.  In  1830  the  town  had  some  nine  hundred 
inhabitants/^  ' '  a  most  singular  and  mysterious  medley  of  people 
from  all  quarters  of  the  earth"  seeking  wealth.  Illinois 
settlers  predominated,  although  there  were  probably  representa- 
tives from  every  state  in  the  union.^-  Of  the  foreign  popula- 
tion, the  Irish  seem  to  have  been  most  in  evidencc^^  In  1832 
one  writer  estimates  the  population  of  the  village  at  six  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  people,  there  being  some  two  hundred  dwelling 
houses,  warehouses  and  shops.^*  Another  places  the  number 
at  between  1,000  and  1,500,*^  while  the  Galena  correspondent 
for  the  Baltimore  American  stated  that  "the  town  contained  a 
population'  of  5,000  to  7,000  inhabitants."*^  Of  these  estimates 
probably  the  fir-st  is  the  most  reliable  as  it  is  the  most  conserv- 
ative and  is  given  by  a  resident  of  the  town.  Allowing  for 
the  rapid  increase  of  the  summer  the  second  estimate  may  prob- 
ably be  correct  also,  but  the  third  one,  published  by  Niles'  Reg- 
ister is  much  too  high  and  possibly  refers  to  the  entire  district, 
the  population  of  which  had  already  been  estimated  at  10,000 
souls.*^  "It  was  a  lively  little  town  giving  promise  of  great 
things  in  the  future. '  '**  A  considerable  number  of  stores  had  been 
established,  groceries  abounded,  a  dozen  la\vyers  and  four  or 
five  physicians  were  located  there.  The  Methodists,  Presbyter- 
ians and  Roman  Catholics  represented  the  religious  sects,  each 
having  established  congregations.*^ 

The  story  of  the  settlement  of  the  lead  region  has  practically 
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been  told  in  the  development  of  Galena.  The  succeeding  years 
are  but  repetitions  of  the  earlier  ones  with  this  exception — the 
field  v/idened  and  soon  the  surrounding  region  for  miles  was 
dotted  with  small  mining  camps  and  trading  posts. ^"^  The  occu- 
pation was,  however,  interrupted,  for  the  Black  Hawk  War 
broke  out  in  1832  and  again  the  miners  hurried  to  Galena 
asking  protection  from  the  Indians.  The  battle  of  the  Bad  Axe, 
in  August,  1832,  broke  forever  the  power  of  the  Sac  and  Fox 
Indians  and  when  by  the  treaty  closing  the  war  the  remnants 
of  the  once  powerful  tribes  were  removed  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  miners  Hvere  at  last  allowed  to  car-ry  on  their  work 
in  safety.^^ 

With  the  close  of  the  war,  growth  again  began  and  the 
"wonderful  mixture  of  humanity "^^  gathered  new  ingredients, 
for  men  of  all  nations  and  stations  covered  the  "whole  earth, 
north,  east  and  south  of  Galena  .  .  .  prospecting,  digging 
and  looking  for  lead  ore."^^  At  Berreman,  Vinegar  Hill, 
Hanover,  Council  Hill,  Elizabeth,  Rush,  Apple  River  and  Scales 
Mound,  settlements  formed  varying  in  size  but  generally  small, 
consisting  of  from  three  to  a  dozen  miners  each.^*  Of  these 
Elizabeth,  on  the  Apple  River,  was  most  important  and  had  in 
1832  a  population  of  forty-five.  Before  1840  the  village  was 
laid  out  and  there  were  a  school,  a  grist  mill  and  a  saiwmill  in 
operation.^^ 

Slowly  indeed  Galena  lost  the  characteristics  of  a  frontier 
town  since  the  industry  from  which  it  drew  its  life  tended  to 
keep  the  population  unstable  and  operated  against  the  advance- 
ment of  varied  industries.  However,  in  the  closing  years  of  the 
decade  from  1831  to  1840  it  was  described  as  a  town  of  1,800 
inhabitants  and  as  having  all  the  appearance  of  an  old  city,  but 
deficient  in  cleanliness  and  comfort.^*^  In  addition  to  the 
churches  already  established  an  Episcopal  parish  was  organized 
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and  a  chapel  erected  in  1838."'^  A  temperance  society  had  been 
organized  ;^^  newspapers  had  from  time  to  time  been  published, 
but  owing  to  difficulties  had  died  out  until  the  establishment  of 
The  Northwestern  Gazette  and  Galena  Advertiser  in  Novem- 
ber, 1834  ^^  which  has  continued  to  the  present  time ;  a  Library 
Association  had  been  formed  supporting  a  library  of  over  eight 
hundred  volumes  f*^  there  was  a  fire  department,*^^  and  a  branch 
of  the  State  Bank  of  Illinois.*^^  Balls"^  and  theatres®*  furnished 
amusement  for  the  people,  although  accommodations  for  such 
gatherings  were  limited.  Such  was  the  'Leadmine  City'  when 
it  was  incorporated  by  Act  of  the  State  Legislature  in  Febru- 
ary, 1839.*^^ 

By  1840  the  population  had  increased  to  3,000  and  there 
were  in  the  city  five  hundred  and  fifty  buildings,  the  rateable 
property  being  estimated  at  from  $1,600,000  to  $1,700,000.''« 
The  bustle  of  business  caused  many  an  observer  to  prophesy  a 
brilliant  future  for  the  town  for  it  was  then  the  distributing 
point  for  northwestern  Illinois,  as  well  as  for  southwestern 
Wisconsin.  To  its  inhabitants  and  to  those  of  the  surrounding 
country  it  seemed  destined  to  become  "the  largest  and  most 
flourishing  city  of  the  West,  north  of  St.  Louis.""  Its  location 
was  peculiar;  crowded  together  at  the  base  of  the  blufi's,  to  a 
visitor  it  presented  a  singular  appearance.  Its  compactness 
coupled  with  the  instability  of  its  population  caused  the  elec- 
tion officials  occasional  embarrassment  for,  as  Niles'  Register 
stated,  "the  inhabitants  shift  about  so  from  place  to  place  and 
so  many  of  them  dwell  in  the  holes  and  clefts  of  the  rocks  that 
it  is  difficult  to  say  where  they  belong.'"'^ 

From  a  commercial  standpoint  Galena  as  the  center  of  the 
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mining  region  gained  in  importance  during  the  decade.  In 
spite  of  adverse  tariff  legislation  and  the  unsatisfactory  govern- 
mental administration  of  the  mining  lands,  the  industry  in- 
creased, until  1847,  when  owing  to  the  closing  down  of  furnaces 
on  account  of  the  tariff,^'*  the  shipments  of  lead  steadily  de- 
creasedJ°  The  exportation  of  wheat  began"^  and  although 
nothing  is  stated  concerning  other  farm  produce  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  since  this  city  was  the  most  convenient  trading  post 
of  the  region,  the  agricultural  class  looked  to  it  as  a  market 
for  their  products.  The  amount  of  exports  was  greater  than 
that  of  any  town  on  the  Mississippi  above  St.  Louis,  amounting 
to  about  $2,500,000  in  1846.^-  Steamboats  in  great  numbers 
plied  from  this  port  down  the  Mississippi;  in  1840  there  were 
three  hundred  arrivals  and  departures;"  in  1846  there  was  a 
still  greater  number.'^*  Thirty  thousand  families  were  depend- 
ent upon  Galena  for  their  supplies  of  merchandise.'^^  The  pop- 
ulation of  the  city  itself  was  reported  to  be  5,500.'^*^ 

In  1846  a  radical  change  was  made  by  the  government  in  the 
administration  of  its  mineral  lands,  which  operated  for  the  good 
of  those  occupying  claims  upon  such  lands.  After  the  acqui- 
sition of  this  portion  of  the  country  by  the  treaty  of  1804,  Con- 
gress had  passed  a  law  reserving  several  of  the  lead  mines  from 
sale  and  authorizing  the  President  to  lease  such  mines.  At  that 
time  the  superintendence  of  the  mines  was  one  of  the  duties 
of  the  treasury  department,  but  in  1821  was  transferred  to  the 
war  department  which  made  the  first  leases  in  1822.  This  sys- 
tem which  was  practically  beyond  the  control  of  law,  and  sub- 
ject only  to  the  will  of  the  secretary  of  war  was  productive  of 
evils.  Special  agents,  attorneys  and  others  were  finally 
entrusted  with  the  duties  of  granting  leases  and  collecting  the 
rents.     Favoritism  and  possibly  worse  things  resulted.     In  1835 
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the  system  was  for  the  time  abandoned  but  was  again  revived 
in  1841  and  the  efforts  made  by  occupants  to  obtain  possession 
of  their  claims  failed,  owing  to  the  exaggerated  idea  prevalent 
among  the  government  officials  at  Washington  concerning  the 
mineral  wealth  of  the  region.  In  his  report  of  1845,  Judge 
Shields,  who  was  commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  ex- 
posed the  defects  of  the  system  and  urged  the  sale  of  the  min- 
eral lands.  As  a  result  the  Senate  took  hold  of  the  question  and 
in  July,  1846,  a  law  was  passed  directing  the  President  to 
sell  such  mineral  lands  as  were  reserved  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin 
and  Iowa.  Accordingly  they  were  sold  the  next  year  and  the 
squatters  who  had  heretofore  held  but  little  right  to  their  land 
now  came  into  full  possession  of  it.^^ 

Throughout  the  country  few  settlements  had  been  made  which 
were  of  any  importance,  save  only  those  which  were  mining 
camps.  Apple  Kiver,  which  in  1832  had  a  few  stragglers,  had 
in  1845  some  two  hundred  men  all  of  whom  were  engaged  in 
mining.^^  Council  Hill,  a  few  miles  to  the  east  from  Galena, 
had  at  the  close  of  the  decade  three  hundred  settlers,  most  of 
whom  were  English.^^  Some  agricultural  settlers  had  congre- 
gated on  the  Old  Sucker  trail  near  the  present  village  of  Scales 
Mound®"  and  Warren,  Nora  and  Dunlieth  (now  East  Dubuque) 
had  each  a  few  scattered  settlers  drawn  from  New  York,  Ten- 
nessee, Ohio  and  from  foreign  countries.^^  These  settlements, 
however,  amounted  to  nothing  until  the  Illinois  Central  road 
pushed  its  way  across  the  state  during  the  succeeding  decade. 
Millville,  laid  off  in  1846,  contained  a  dry  goods  store,  a  black- 
smith shop  and  a  tavern ;  this  made  it  for  several  years  the  most 
important  village  between  Freeport  and  Galena.®-  At  the  close 
of  the  period  18,600  people  lived  in  Jo  Daviess  county,®^  and 
since  there  were  at  this  time    60,000  acres  of  land  under  culti- 
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vation,  we  may  believe  that  the  agricultui-al  as  well  as  the  min- 
eral resources  of  the  region  were  being  developed.^* 

Carroll  county  joins  Jo  Daviess  county  on  the  south  and, 
in  a  way,  its  settlement  is  connected  with  the  expansion  of  the 
lead  region.  Ten  years  after  the  whites  settled  on  Fever  Biver 
the  first  settlers  came  to  Carroll  county.  Three  families  estab- 
lished themselves  on  the  present  site  of  Savanna  in  1828,^^  Set- 
tlement developed  slowly  before  the  Black  Hawk  "War,  but  after 
the  war  settlers  came  a  little  more  regularly.  By  1837,  per- 
haps. Savanna,  which  was  yet  the  only  town  of  any  importance 
between  Rock  Island  and  Galena,  began  to  enjoy  a  period  of" 
comfortable  prosperity.  It  became  the  shipping  point  for  hun- 
dreds of  pioneers  of  the  middle  and  upper  Eock  river  country, 
since  it  was  easier  to  reach  than  Galena.  From  as  far  up  the 
Eock  river  as  Eockford  and  Freeport  the  pioneers  came  with 
their  farm  products  and  returned  with  merchandise  and  lumber,^*' 
In  1839  Savanna  was  chosen  as  the  county  seat.  The  fact  that 
two  hundred  and  twelve  votes  were  cast  at  the  election^''  shows 
that  the  growth  during  the  period  of  the  preceding  ten  years: 
had  not  been  excessively  rapid. 

Through  four  years  Savanna  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being 
the  county  seat  of  Carroll ;  at  the  end  of  this  time  another  town 
more  centrally  located  took  that  position.  In  1837  a  Virginian 
had  located  where  Mt.  Carroll  now  stands  and  laid  out  a  town 
called  Eichmond.  Offering  liberal  inducements  to  settlers  he 
secured  a  few,  but  the  financial  troubles  of  1837  killed  the  en- 
terprise.®^ Before  the  close  of  the  year,  however,  a  mill  com- 
pany located  its  buildings  at  Eichmond.  Being  the  scene  of 
improvements  it  naturally  attracted  settlers,  who,  increasing 
in  number,  made  vigorous  efforts  to  bring  their  town  to  a  place 
where  it  would  be  a  rival  of  Savanna.  Savanna  had  failed  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  county  organizing  act,  so- 
when  Mt.  Carroll  made  an  attempt  to  become  the  seat  of  county 
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government,  it  was  successful.®^  Steadily  the  settlements  grew 
and  smaller  ones  sprang  up  at  places  of  vantage.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  years  Elkhom  Grove,  Wysox,  Lanark  and  Salem  set- 
tlements were  added.  The  towns  were  small,  however,  and  in 
1850  the  combined  population  in  the  county  did  not  number 
5,000  people.^" 

The  settlement  of  the  lead  region  cannot  be  taken  as  typical 
of  the  westward  expansion.  Exceptional  conditions  to  a  re- 
markable extent  influenced  the  settlement,  and  transporta- 
tion facilities  combined  with  a  concentrated  resource  brought 
out  frontier  characteristics.  The  life  of  the  settlement  in 
the  earlier  days  depended  entirely  upon  the  success  of 
mining  ventures  and  during  this  period,  Gralena,  the  centre 
of  population,  may  be  said  to  have  had  all  the  characteristics  of 
a  frontier  mining  town.  On  every  frontier,  it  is  true,  we  find 
a  mixture  of  peoples  but  in  the  lead  region  this  mixture  is  found 
in  a  peculiarly  marked  degree.  Foreigners  from  all  portions 
of  the  world  and  Americans  from  every  state  of  the  Union  were 
here  thrown  together  indiscriminately.  For  the  few  bonds  of 
sympathy  which  would  naturally  exist  in  such  a  community,  the 
miners  got  along  well  together.  Some  were,  perhaps,  inclined 
to  vote  before  they  were  legally  entitled  to  the  privilege;  others 
openly  opposed  the  tax  collector.  Some  were  men  of  question- 
able character  and  nearly  all  were  adventurei^,  but  in  spite  of 
these  characteristics  it  is  a  noticeable  thing  that  little  "claim 
jumping"  was  indulged  in,  few  infringements  made  upon  law 
and  above  all  there  seemed  to  es:ist  among  this  people  a  thorough 
trust  and  goodwill  for  every  one.  The  only  laws  at  first  gov- 
erning this  portion  of  the  state  were  contained  on  a  single  sheet 
of  foolscap  paper,  signed  by  the  superintendents  of  the  mines 
and  posted  up  in  the  most  public  places.  They  dealt  with  the 
settlement  of  disputes  over  mining  claims;  but  as  for  ordinary 
business  transactions  such  as  credits,  the  people  were  to  settle 
these  among  themselves,  entirely  on  the  law  of  honor.^^  In 
spite  of  this  lax  code  of  laws,  seldom  indeed  did  a  miner  fail 
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to  meet  his  obligations  and  debts  were  freely  contracted  and 
honestly  paid;  unnily  characters  were  speedily  and  perhaps 
often  roughly  expelled  from  the  tcmi.  On  the  whole  the  com- 
munity seems  to  have  been  a  law-abiding  one,  even  if  the  law 
adhered  to  was  the  simple  law  of  the  frontier.  As  late  as  the 
thirties,  we  are  told,  there  was  little  or  no  use  for  a  jail,  for  dur- 
ing a  period  of  three  years  but  one  criminal  had  occupied  it  and 
he  but  for  a  week.^^ 

The  change  of  Galena  from  a  frontier  settlement  to  a  city 
came  when  the  development  of  the  agricultural  resources  re- 
sulted in  a  yearly  surplus  which  demanded  a  market,  as  did 
the  products  of  the  mines.  Physiographic  influences  now  be- 
■came  of  greater  moment.  The  concentrated  mineral  resource 
was  in  itself  cause  enough  for  the  establishment  of  the  city.  To 
this  was  added  the  influence  of  the  suiTounding  agricultural 
country  which  was  developed  by  those  who  failed  to  find  wealth 
in  the  mines.  Lack  of  railroad  communication  made  water 
communication  all  the  more  important,  and  Galena,  situated 
conveniently  upon  the  great  water  route  to  the  southern  markets 
became  the  collecting  point  for  agricultural  products  for  the 
markets  of  the  South,  as  well  as  the  distributing  point  for  sup- 
plies brought  up  the  river.  With  the  increase  of  the  settled 
area  of  the  back  country  the  importance  of  the  city  increased, 
and  so  it  continued  until  the  Illinois  Central  railroad  pene- 
trated the  sphere  of  influence  of  Galena  and  drained  the  trade 
of  the  farming  district  towards  the  great  lake  port  of  Chicago. 

Another  characteristic  in  the  lead  district  needs  mention — the 
population.  It  has  been  noted  that  foreigners  formed  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  population,  but  there  was  also  a  southern 
element  present  in  large  nmnbers  and  southern  sentiment  was 
for  years  strong  in  the  community.  To  the  mines  may  be 
traced  the  cause  for  the  foreign  population,  but  to  the  line  of 
communication  we  must  attribute  the  presence  of  the  south- 
em  people.  The  Mississippi  river  was  the  thread  of  con- 
nection between  this  region  and  the  outside  Avorld.  To  the 
east  and  the  southeast  especially  before  1837  there  was 
nothing  save  the  prairie.     Peoria  far  to  the  south  (one  hundred 
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and  seventy  miles)  was  the  only  neighbor  during  the  early 
days,  consequently  there  existed  little  or  no  tie  between  Galena 
and  the  rest  of  Illinois,  Before  the  prairies  of  the  north  were 
settled,  a  decidedly  southern  aspect  had  been  assumed  by  the 
city  and  it  was  to  remain  so  for  many  years.  This  characteris- 
tic, it  seems,  goes  to  show  the  influence  which  transportation 
routes  have  upon  newly  settled  countries.  "Wherever  a  compara- 
tively good  line  of  communication  leads  through  a  locality  in 
which  a  tendency  to  emigrate  exists,  it  is  natural  for  those  emi- 
grating to  follow  this  line  of  travel.  An  examination  of  the 
nativities  of  settlers  residing  along  the  line  in  the  newer  country 
will  reveal  the  fact  that  a  considerable  number  of  these  settlers 
are  from  the  older  country  bordering  the  same  route  of  travel. 
The  settlement,  development  and  prosperity  of  the  lead  region, 
therefore  are  due  to  a  series  of  causes  in  which  mineral  wealth, 
transportation  facilities  and  agricultural  development  each 
plays  a  part. 
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CHAPTER  X 


Chicago 


For  a  number  of  years  after  the  war  of  1812  Chicago  grew 
slowly.  In  1818  there  were,  outside  of  the  garrison  enclosure, 
but  two  log  huts  in  the  settlement  and  the  nearest  post  office  was 
at  Ft.  Wayne,  Indiana,  from  which  the  mail  was  brought  once 
a  montli.^  In  1820  when  Schoolcraft  visited  Chicago  he  found 
"a  small  village  of  ten  or  twelve  houses  accommodating  sixty 
people — half-breeds,  Canadian-French  fur-traders  and  Virgin- 
ians. '  '^ 

Three  years  later  Major  Long  visited  Chicago  and  passed  de- 
cidedly unfavorable  comments  upon  it.  "The  village  presents 
no  cheering  prospect  as,  notwithstanding  its  antiquity,  it  con- 
sists of  but  a  few  huts,  inhabited  by  a  miserable  race  of  men 
scarcely  equal  to  the  Indians  from  whom  they  are  descended. 
Their  houses  are  low,  filthy  and  disgusting,  displaying  not  the 
least  trace  of  comforl;.  ,  .  .  It  is  not  impossible"  he  added, 
"that  at  some  distant  period  when  the  banks  of  the  Illinois  shall 
have  been  covered  with  a  dense  population  and  when  the  low 
prairies  which  extend  between  that  river  and  Ft.  Wayne  shall 
have  acquired  a  population  proportionate  to  the  produce  they 
can  yield,  that  Chicago  may  become  one  of  the  points  in  the 
direct  line  of  communication  between  the  northern  lakes  and 
the  Mississippi  but  even  the  intercourse  which  will  be  carried 
on  through  this  conuuunication  will,  we  think,  at  all  time  be  a 
limited  one;  the  dangers  attending  the  navigation  of  the  lake 
and  the  scarcity  of  harbors  along  the  shores  must  ever  prove  a 


'  Mason,  Early  Chicago  and  Illinois,  12";  Life  of  Ourdon  S.  Huhhard,  38. 
^  Wentworth,  Reminiscences  of  Early  Chicago,  3   In   Fcrgvs   Historical  Series 
I.,  No.  7. 
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serious  obstacle  to  the  commercial  importance  of  Chicago."^ 
Later  development  has  shown  beyond  any  doubt  that  the  posi- 
tion of  Chicago  together  with  the  scarcity  of  good  ports  along 
the  lake  has  been  of  enormous  advantage  to  the  city. 

By  1826  the  taxable  property  in  the  Chicago  settlement  was 
valued  at  $8,000,  the  American  Fur  Company  owning  by  far 
the  greater  part.  Thirteen  other  property  holders  resided  here 
and  the  voting  population  numbered  thirty-five.*  In  1829  the 
town  was  platted  by  the  canal  commissioners  on  land  donated 
by  Congress  to  aid  the  state  in  the  construction  of  the  Illinois- 
Michigan  canal.  The  land  sale  took  place  in  the  fall  of  1829 
and  competition  among  the  land  speculators  forced  the  prices 
of  lots  up  to  a  fancy  figure  for  a  frontier  village.' 

In  1830  the  population  was  estimated  at  anywhere  from 
twenty-five'^  to  one  hundred  people,^  although  from  time  to 
time  an  influx  of  immigrants  bound  for  the  interior  increased 
the  population  several  fold  for  a  short  period.^  Still,  Chicago 
had  no  post  office  but  the  village  was  now  of  sufficient  importance 
to  receive  a  call  from  the  mail-carrier  once  a  week  instead  of 
once  a  month,  as  formerly.  Prospective  work  on  the  canal  attracted 
population  and  during  the  year  immigrants  began  to  swarm  in. 
A  brisk  trade  sprang  up  with  the  Indians  who  remained  in  the 
region,  increasing  the  profits  of  the  few  traders  located  there, 
but  otherwise  injuring  the  prospects  for  the  growth  of  white 
settlement.  In  1831  Cook  county  was  organized.^  Previously 
it  had  been  a  precinct  of  Crawford  county  and  had  caused  the 
tax  collector  of  the  county  no  end  of  trouble,  for  each  year  he 
\vas  compelled  to  make  the  trip  to  Chicago  to  collect  a  few  dol- 
lars which  would  not  pay  the  expenses  of  the  trip. 

AVhen  1832  opened  there  were  half  a  dozen  white  families  in 
Chicago  and  some  Indians,^"  five  log  buildings  composing  the 


^  files'  Register,  57,  35. 

*  Wentworth,  Reminiscences  of  Early  Chicago,  15  in  Fergus  Historical  Series 
1,  No.  7. 

■^Kingston,  Early  Western  Days  in  Wis.  Hist.  CoUceiions,  7,  333. 

^  Land  TVe  Love,  5,  470. 

'  Chicago  Tribune,  Apr.  12,  1875. 

*  Four  hundred  immigrants  wintered  hero  in  1831-32.      (Moses  and   Kirkland, 
Chicago,  1,  87.) 

»  Sheahan  and  Upton,  The  Great  Conflagration,  26. 
^°  Chicago  Weekly  American,  Aug.  15,  3  835. 
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settlement.'^  As  to  the  quality  of  the  population  at  least  one 
writer  had  decided  views  and  expressed  them.  "Next  in  rank 
to  the  officers  and  commissioners  may  be  noticed  certain  shop- 
keepers and  merchants  resident  here;  looking  either  to  the  in- 
flux of  new  settlers  establishing  themselves  in  the  neighborhood 
or  those  passing'  yet  farther  to  the  westward  for  custom  and 
profit;  not  to  forget  the  chance  of  extraordinary  occasions  like 
the  present.  Add  to  these  a  doctor  or  two,  two  or  three  law- 
yers, a  land  agent  and  five  or  six  hotel-keepers.  These  may  be 
considered  as  stationary  and  proprietors  of  the  half  a  hundred 
clapboard  houses  aroujid  you  .  .  .  Then  for  the  birds  of 
passage  exclusive  of  the  Pottawatomies — of  whom  more  anon 
— and  migrants  and  land  speculators  as  numerous  as  the  sand, 
you  will  find  horse  dealers  and  horse  stealers — rogues  of  every 
description,  white,  black,  brown  and  red — half  breeds,  quarter 
breeds  and  men  of  no  breed  at  all;  dealers  in  pigs,  poultry  and 
potatoes — men  pursuing  Indian  claims,  some  for  tracts  of  land 
.  .  .  others,  for  pigs  which  the  wolves  had  eaten ;  credi- 
tors of  the  tribes  or  of  particular  Indians  who  know  that  they 
have  no  chance  of  getting  their  money  if  they  do  not  get  it 
from  the  government  agents — sharpers  of  every  degree,  pedlars, 
grog  sellers;  Indian  agents  and  Indian  traders'  of  every  descrip- 
tion and  contractors  to  supply  the  Pottawatomies  with  food. 
The  little  village  was  in  an  uproar  from  morning  to  night 
and  from  night  to  morning;  for  during  the  hours  of  darkness 
when  the  housed  portion  of  the  population  of  Chicago  strove 
to  obtain  repose  in  the  crowded  plank  edifices  of  the  village, 
the  Indians  howled,  sang,  wept,  yelled  and  whooped  in  their 
various  encampments;  with  all  this  the  whites  to  me,  seemed  to 
be  more  pagan  than  the  red  men."^^  This  view  shows  the  con- 
stant changing  and  shifting  of  population  which  renders  it 
almost  impossible  to  make  an  intelligent  estimate  of  the  size 
of  the  village."  It  also  brings  to  light  the  frontier  character- 
istics which  the  village  was  not  long  to  retain. 


^^  Early  Days  on  the  Lakes  {Walker  Msi.,  in  Buffalo  Historical  Society  Puhli- 
cations),  (1902),  5. 

'=  Latrobe,  Ramhler  in  North  Atnrriea,  S,  152. 

"  Chicago  Weekly  American,  Aup.  15,  18.35  estimates  the  population  at  two 
hundred;  Andreas,  Chicago  (1,  159)  says  three  hundred  and  fifty;  in  (1,  177), 
his  estimate  for  1833  is  two  hundred  and  fifty. 
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Beginning  with  the  year  1833  Chicago  enjoyed  a  wonderfully 
rapid  growth  until  1837.  In  May,  1833,  the  settlers  organized 
the  village  of  Chicago  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  there  were 
one  hundred  and  sixty  frame  houses^'*  in  the  settlement,  which 
.showed  a  distinct  advance  over  the  few  log  huts  of  but  two 
years  before.  Commerce  now  began  to  spring  up  and  in  1833 
four  vessels,  aggregating  seven  hundred  tons  burden,  arrived.^^ 
Congress,  to  foster  the  new  trade,  made  appropriations  for  the 
improvement  of  the  harbor  which  at  this  date  was  an  exceed- 
ingly poor  one.^*'  A  newspaper  was  established,  The  Chicag'o 
Weekly  Democrat,  which  was  obliged  to  suspend  publication 
from  time  to  time,  owing  to  lack  of  paper.^^ 

The  immigration  of  1833  became  a  flood  in  1834.  During  a 
part  of  the  month  of  April  the  arrivals  numbered  one  hundred 
a  day,  and  it  was  estimated  that  in  May  some  eight  hundred 
more  arrived.  Building  grew  apace  and  by  the  end  of  June 
seventy-five  new  buildings  had  been  added.  The  price  of  land 
had  begiui  to  advance  and  desirable  locations  upon  business 
streets  commanded  a  rental  of  three  dollars  per  front  foot.^^ 
The  population  was  now  established  at  1,800.^® 

If  inxmigration  to  Chicago  was  remarkable  in  1834  it  was 
enonnous  in  1835.  In  addition  to  the  actual  immigrants  who 
came  yearly  in  ever-increasing  numbers,  the  land  sale  which 
was  advertised  to  take  place  early  in  the  year  brought  a  crowd 
of  strangers  and  capitalists  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
rapid  rise  in  land  values  which  seemed  sure  to  take  place  in 
and  around  Chicago  and  along  the  line  of  the  canal. 

Speculation  reached  its  height  in  1835  and  1836  and  in  the 
West,  Chicago  was  its  center.  One  transaction  may  be  noted  in 
the  way  of  illustration.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1835  a  Mr. 
Hubbard  bought  eighty  acres  east  of  the  river  paying  for  it 
$5,000.  A  few  months  after  his  purchase  he  had  occasion  to 
go  east  and  upon  visiting  New  York,  much  to  his  surprise,  he 


"  Flinn   and   Wilkie,   Chicago   Police,   44. 

I''  NiMs'  Register,  51,  274. 

■''Awencan.  Railroad  Journal  and   General  Advertiser    (1847),    729. 
"  Gale,  Reminiscences  of  Chicago,  47. 
»«  CMcago  Weekly  Democrat,  June  18,  1834. 

"  Andreas,  Chicago,  1,  159. 
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found  quite  a  speculation  in  Chicago  property  raging  there. 
Grasping  the  opportunity  for  a  good  bargain  he  hired  an  en- 
graver, had  a  plat  of  his  eighty  acres  prepared  and  sold  half 
of  his  land  for  $80,000.  Upon  returning  to  Chicago  and  spread- 
ing the  n^ws,  city  property  went  up  enormously  in  price ;  ' '  every 
man  who  owned  a  garden  patch  stood  on  his  head,  imagined 
himself  a  millionaire,  put  up  the  corner  lots  to  fabulous  figures 
and  what  is  strange,  never  could  ask  enough."-**  The  price  of 
land  rose  an  hundred  and  frequently  a  thousand  fold.^^  Saga- 
cious men,  looking  far  into  the  future,  now  seemed  to  perceive 
that  cities  and  villages  covering  but  small  plots  of  ground  were 
destined  to  grow  without  limit,  and  accordingly  plunged  wildly 
into  speculation  in  lands,  fearing  all  the  time  that  it  was  al- 
ready too  late  to  reap  the  greatest  benefits  from  investments. 
Over  572,000  acres  of  land  were  sold  by  the  Chicago  Land  Of- 
fice during  the  years  1835  and  1836.-- 

To  aid  the  spirit  of  speculation  which  now  raged  in  the  "West, 
business  was  done  almost  entirely  upon  a  credit  basis  and  it  so 
continued  imtil  loss  of  confidence  precipitated  a  financial  crash. 
The  incessant  coming  and  going  of  people  made  the  population 
of  Chicago  an  unknown  quantity  during  these  years  of  specula- 
tion and,  as  one  authority  says  it  was  ' '  so  mercurial  in  its  evolu- 
tion that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  keep  your  finger  on  a  man 
long  enough  to  count  him. ' '-"  So  rapidly  did  newcomers  throng 
into  the  town  that  the  taverns  could  not  begin  to  hold  the 
crowds;  and  men,  women  and  children  thronged  the  wharves 
and  streets.  Storehouses  were  thro^\^l  open  for  their  shelter 
and  when  this  device  could  no  longer  supply  the  demand  for 
lodging  places  tents  were  set  up  in  the  streets.-* 

The  business  blocks  of  the  to'wn  had  grown  considerably-^ 
and  the  demand  of  lumber  for  new  buildings  was  beyond  the 
power  of  transportation  facilities  to  supply,  while  the  lack  of 


-0  Ibid. 

-'  Balestier,  Annals  of  Chicago,  25.    Fcrons  Hist.  Series,  7,  1. 

22  Prairie  Farmer,  S,  231. 

"^  Gale,  Remiiviscences  of  Chicago,  103. 

"  Chicago  Weeldy  American,  June  1.3,  1835. 

"'  Chicago  Weekly  American,  Aug.  15,  1835,  gives  the  following  list  of  busiaesa 
houses  in  the  town  :  Fifty  stores  ;  eight  taverns  ;  tweuty-tive  mechanic's  shops  ; 
two  printing  offices  ;  one  steam  mill ;  one  brewery. 
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mechanics  to  construct  new  buildings  was  for  the  time  being  a 
drawback  to  the  growth  of  the  town.-''  The  streets  were  in  no 
better  condition  than  formerly.  Lake  street  had  been  turn- 
piked  but  the  irregular  manner  in  which  the  boards  had  been 
laid  and  the  lack  of  proper  slant  in  the  gutters  tended  to  collect 
and  stagnate  the  water  drained  from  the  streets,  making  them 
places  favorable  to  the  breeding  of  fevers.-^  Such  conditions 
caused  some  people  to  hesitate  to  settle  here  and  rather  than 
risk  their  health  among  such  surroundings  they  went  into  the 
interior. 

The  year  1836  was  but  a  repetition  of  1835  so  far  as  develop- 
ment was  concerned.  Excavation  began  on  the  Illinois  and  i 
Michigan  canaP®  which  was  a  signal  for  a  new  crowd  of  settlers 
and  speculators  to  flock  into  the  city.  For  the  year-°  four 
hundred  and  fifty-six  arrivals  of  boats  are  recorded.  Besides 
bringing  immigrants  in  great  numbers,  large  amounts  of  mer- 
chandise were  brought  to  supply  the  trade  which  had  now  de- 
veloped with  the  back  country.  A  person  reading  the  county 
histories  of  central  and  northern  Illinois  is  struck  by  the  fact 
that  a  great  proportion  of  the  agricultural  class-  of  all  these  por- 
tions of  the  state  looked  to  Chicago  for  the  market  for  their 
produce  and  for  the  supply  depot  for  such  merchandise  as  they 
needed.  Rapidly  indeed  did  this  trade  increase  as  the  country 
filled  up  and  the  demand  was  so  great  in  both  country  and  in 
the  city  itself  that  there  was  a  shortage  in  1836  since  the  dealers 
had  not  calculated  on  such  a  tremendous  increase  in  trade.^" 
Stores  became  in  gi'eat  demand,  ordinary  places  of  business 
bringing  from  $1,000  to  $1,500  a  year  rent.^^  Population  in- 
creased, but  not  with  such  rapidity  as  in  preceding  years,  due 
probably  to  the  fact  that  the  commencement  of  work  on  the 
canal  drew  away  many  from  the  to^vn,  for  a  time  at  least. 

In  March,  1837,  Chicago  was  given  a  city  government  and 
in  the  following  May,  William  B.  Ogden  was  elected  mayor,  at 


20  Chicago  Weekly  Democrat,  Dec.  4,  1S35. 

"  IbiiL,  July  25,  1835. 

^  Colbert  and  Cliamljerlain,  Chicago,  46. 

=»  Niles'  Register,  51,  274. 

3"  Chicago  Weekly  American,  Julj'  9,  1836. 

31  Hid. 
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which  election  seven  hundred  votes  were  cast.^-  Chicago  was 
now  a  aity  indeed,  in  size  as  well  as  in  government.  By  the 
census  of  July  of  1837  it  was  foimd  that  4,179  people^^  resided 
within  the  city  limits,  which  extended  over  ten  square  miles. 
There  were  nearly  five  hundred  buildings  and  the  taxable  valua- 
tion of  property,  placed  at  one-fourth  the  true  value,  amounted 
to  $236,842.  The  city  taxes  for  the  year  were  $5,900.^*  The 
fact  that  the  male  population  in  the  city,  over  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  out-numbered  the  female  population  over  two  to  one^^ 
gives  evidence  of  the  pioneer  character  of  the  city  even  at  such 
a  late  date. 

So  far  everything  had  been  prosperous  in  this  rapidly  grow- 
ing western  town  and  indications  pointed  to  a  still  more  pros- 
perous future;  but  the  financial  revulsion  which  swept  over 
the  country  upon  the  heels  of  the  craze  for  speculation  proved  a 
sad  blow  to  Chicago.  Inunigration  to  the  city  stopped,  or  at 
least  was  checked  to  a  great  degree ;  business  stagnated  and  city 
property  became  almost  worthless,  for  no  one  wished  to  buy 
and  every  one  wished  to  sell.  Some  men,  accounted  the  most 
prosperous  of  Chicago's  population  in  later  years,  owed  their 
wealth  to  their  inability  to  dispose  of  their  property  during 
these  dark  years  of  the  city's  history.  The  city  gradually  sank 
lower  and  lower  in  public  favor  and  in  commercial  importance 
until  it  seemed  "to  sleep  the  sleep  of  death. "^"^  Slowly  it 
revived  from  its  lethargy  and  from  1842  again  began  to  show 
signs  of  returning  activity. 

The  population  ia  1838  was  numerically  less  than  in  1837 
but  a  slight  gain  was  enjoyed  in  1839,  as  in  1840,  from  which 
date  the  yearly  gains  were  more  substantial.^'^       The  greater 


^^ Illinois  Blue  Book,  (1900),  147,  gives  seven  hundred  and  nine  votes. 
"^  Andreas,  Chicaoo,  1,  159. 
*•  Colbert  and  Chamberlain,  Chicago,  49. 
^Andreas,  Cliicago,  1,  177. 
=*«  Clucayo  Times,  Apr.  30,  184G. 

"  Andreas,  Chicago,  1,  159,  and  Balestler,  Annals  of  Chicago,  35  in  Fergus 
Hist.  Hciics,  1,  give  statistics  for  the  population  of  Chicago  ns  follows: 

1S.3G    (A)  4000,  (B)  3820 

1837    (A)  4170,  (R)  4179 

1838    (A)  4000,  (13)  4000 

1830    (A)  4200,  (I?)  4200 

1840    (A)  4470,  (B)  4479 

1841     (A)  ,  (B)  5752 

1842    (A)  ,  (B)  6248 
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portion  of  tlie  inhabitants  were  actively  engaged  in  trade,  but 
there  were  also  a  number  of  "retired  families,  army  officers  and 
persons  living  on  incomes  derived  from  land  and  funds.  "^^  A 
majority  of  the  people  were  from  the  eastern  states  and  tliis 
class  of  settlers  held  control  of  the  city  government.  In  ISll 
Mayor  Sherman  and  the  twelve  aldermen  in  the  city  council 
were  all  from  the  East.^^  Probably  foreigners  were  next  in 
number,  there  being  2,256,  or  almost  thirty  per  cent,  of  the 
total  population,  of  foreign  birth  or  parentage  in  1843.  The 
population  of  the  city  at  that  date  was  7,580.**^  Of  the  foreign 
element  one-third  were  Irish  and  the  greater  part  of  the  re- 
mainder, German  and  Scandinavian. 

Business  houses  had  increased  in  importance  as  well  as  num- 
bers;*^ new  buildings  were  rapidly  going  up,  and  the  number 
in  the  city  had  already  nearly  reached  1,400.*"  The  valuation 
of  city  property  was  a  matter  of  conjecture  and  estimates  varied 
widely.*^ 

Chicago  had  now  become  a  shipping  point  of  consequence. 
Previous  to  1839  the  city  and  the  back  country  had  been  sup- 
plied with  flour  and  other  provisions  from  the  East  but  in  that 
year  a  vessel  laden  with  seven  hundred  barrels  of  flour  entered 
the  port  and  was  compelled  to  leave  again  without  being  able 
to  dispose  of  her  cargo."**     The  small  consignment  of  wheat, 


38  Buckingham,  Eastern  and  fTestern  States,  3,  265. 

*' Blauchard,  The  XortJiivmt  and  Chicago,  1.  671. 

*"  Norris  and  Gardner,  Illinois  Annual  Register  (1847),  76. 

"  Maogregor,  Commercial  Statistics,  338.  In  1840  there  were  four  commercial 
houses  with  a  capital  of  $35,000;  ninety-seven  retail  stores,  capital  ?400,000 ; 
eleven  lumber  yards,  capital  §;40,000 ;  four  newspapers  and  three  printing  offices ; 
two  flour  mills  ;  one  distillery  and  one  furnace. 

^  Colbert  and  Chamberlain,  Chicago,  56  ;  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  stores  of 
which  thirty-seven  were  briclj  and  eight  hundred  and  eighty-four  dwelling  houses 
of  which  eight  hundred  and  forty-two  were  frame. 

"  Blanchard,  The  Northicest  and  Chicago,  2,  17. 

1843    $1,441,314 

rarker.  Growth  of  Illinois  and  Chicago,  19. 

1841    $1,907,445 

1842   S1.5o0.213 

1843    $1,570,490 

Westej-n  Journal  and  Civilian,  12,  5. 

1840    $1,864,205 

1841    $1,888,160 

1842    $2,325,240 

1843    $2,250,705 

"  jMles'  Register,  74,  265.  ] 
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(seventy-eight  bushels)  which  was  shipped  from  Chicago  in 
1838,  was  followed  by  3,700  bushels  in  1839.  Rapidly  this 
trade  increased  and  during  the  early  forties,  great  quantities 
of  grain  poured  into  the  city  from  the  surrounding  country. 
In  1845,  1,000,000  bushels  were  exported  and  this  amount  was 
doubled  in  1847.*^ 

Probably  the  origin  of  this  export  trade  in  wheat  can  be 
traced  to  the  failure  of  navigation  on  the  Ohio  and  Upper 
Mississippi.  Supplies  could  not  be  obtained  at  St.  Louis 
in  quantities  large  enough  to  supply  all  northern  Illinois. 
Neither  could  they  be  obtained  at  Galena,  the  other  supply 
point  of  the  Upper  Mississippi.  As  a  consequence  the 
farmers  turned  their  faces  towards  Chicago  in  search  of  their 
winter  supplies.  Team  after  team  wended  its  way  to  Chicago, 
carting  loads  of  wheat,  the  great  staple  of  the  farmers.  Having 
no  money  with  which  to  buy  supplies  the  farmers  exchanged 
their  produce  for  such  ones  as  they  needed  and,  since  wheat 
was  the  most  valuable  agricultural  product  it  became  the  me- 
dium of  exchange  for  the  farmer.  Once  trading  at  Chicago 
they  found  that,  owing  to  better  facilities  for  transportation, 
goods  were  not  as  high  in  price  as  in  the  towns  along  the  river. 
By  1841  nearly  all  the  farmers  in  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Wiscon- 
sin within  a  radius  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  carted  their 
wheat  to  Chicago.*^  Before  1850  other  articles  of  farm  prod- 
uce were  shipped  in  considerable  quantities.  Lake  commerce 
made  rapid  strides  even  during  this  unfavorable  period  and  the 
export  list  which  amounted  to  but  $1,100  in  1836  had  grown 
to  over  $680,000  in  1843.  The  amount  of  imports  which  was 
$325,200  in  1836  had  increased  to  $971,850  in  1843  although  in 
1840  and  1841  it  was  considerably  lower  than  in  1839.*^ 

North  of  the  Chicago  River  lay  the  residence  district  connected 
with  the  business  portion  by  bridges  and  ferTys.  Here  pleas- 
ant residences  surrounded  by  piazzas  and  gardens  lined  both 
sides  of  the  streets.  During  the  period  of  depression  the  citi- 
zens, despairing  of  ever  seeing  Chicago  a  great  city,  determined 


*^  Eighth  Census,  (1860),  Agriculture,  xlii. 
*"  Albany  Argus,  Oct.  11,  1841. 
*'  De  Bow's  Review,  5,  374. 
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to  make  it  at  least  a  pleasant  one,  and  from  the  gardens  whieli, 
one  by  one,  sprang  into  existence  came  the  name  "Garden 
City."*®  Eows  of  trees  separated  the  sidewalks  from  the  streets 
ajid  added  much  to  the  appearance.  As  yet  the  streets  were  not 
paved  and  many  of  them  still  had  the  green  turf  of  prairie 
grass  in  the  center.*®  In  wet  weather  and  in  the  early  spring 
and  fall  they  were  often  rendered  impassable.  It  was  even 
necessary  for  the  men  to  attend  social  events  in  long  boots  and 
the  ladies  to  take  advantage  of  drays  as  a  means  of  conveyance 
for  as  yet  carriages  were  scarce  in  this  western  city.^** 

A  system  of  waterworks  was  established  in  1839  when  a  com- 
pany was  chartered  to  supply  the  city  with  water.  A  reservoir 
was  erected  on  the  lake  shore  and  a  pump  installed.  A  twenty- 
five  hor-se  power  engine  drew  the  water  from  the  lake  into  the 
reservoir  and  distributed  it  through  the  city  by  means  of  a  pipe 
line  composed  of  logs  with  a  three  to  five  inch  bore.^^  Where 
the  pipe  line  did  not  reach,  water  carts  supplied  the  residents. 
This  system  was  not  replaced  until  1851. 

Such  was  Chicago  in  1843.  In  spite  of  the  disadvantages 
experienced  during  the  years  immediately  preceding,  the  city 
liad  made  rapid  advance.  Churches,  hotels,  school  houses, 
libraries  and  a  medical  college  had  been  established;^-  its  com- 
merce had  materially  increased  as  had  trade  with  the  interior; 
its  population  had  increased  in  numbers  and  was  no  longer 
marked  with  such  instability  as  had  formerly  characterized  it 
and  moreover  speculation  of  the  wilder  kind  had  been  effectually 
dampened.  Everything  seemed  favorable  for  greater  prosperity 
and  more  rapid  growth. 

During  the  period  1843-50  Chicago  enjoyed  a  steady  de- 
velopment. Its  population  which  numbered  7,580  in  1843  had 
increased  to  over  28,000  by  1850,^^  and  in  the  large  percentage 
of  foreigners  present  partook  to  an  extent  of  the  characteristics 


♦^Colbert  and  Chamberlain,  Chicago,  52. 
"  Moses  and  Kirkland,  Chicaoo,  1,  105. 
°°  Buckingham,  Eastern  and  Western  States.  3,  262. 
f^i  Sheahan  and  Upton,  The  Great  Gonflaf/ratlGn,  29. 

■52  Balestier,  Annals  of  Chicago,  32  in  Fergus  Hist.  Seri-es,  1;    Norris  and  Gard- 
ner, Illinois  Annual  Register   (1847),  18-19. 
^^  Andreas,  Chicago,  l,  159. 
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of  a  seaboard  eity.^*  Speaking  of  this  the  Chicago  correspon- 
dent of  the  New  York  Tribune  says  "of  all  the  heterogeneous 
compounds  that  ever  agreed  to  live  neighbors,  I  think  the  like 
cannot  be  found  this  side  of  New  York.  It  is  only  now  and 
then  a  man,  taken  as  they  come,  who  can  talk  English  without  a 
'rurr-r-r'  to  his  tongue.  Yet  we  get  along  very  peaceably, 
each  man  having  enough  to  do  to  attend  to  his  own  business 
without  taking  upon  him  the  weight  of  other  men's  affairs. "^^ 

Business  increased  rapidly  as  did  manufacturing  industries 
and  commerce,  property  valuation  rising  proportionately.^^  The 
manufacturing  establishments  numbered  one  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  and  employed  14,000  men,^'^  of  these  concerns  the 
McCormick  Reaper  Works'  probably  became  of  greatest  import- 
ance. City  property  was  valued  at  from  seven  to  eight  millions 
of  dollars.^® 

By  means  of  commerce  more  than  by  other  means  was  Chicago 
now  able  to  lay  claims  to  importance.  In  1836  the  harbor  of 
Chicago  received  four  hundred  and  fifty-six  vessels,  bringing 
goods  valued  at  something  over  $325,000;  exports  for  the  year 
amounted  to  but  $1,100.  The  following  decade  wrought  a 
wondrous  change.  In  1846  the  vessels  arriving  at  Chicago 
and  leaving  numbered  2,790"^^  and  carried  merchandise  valued  at 
$4,938,000.*^"  The  products  of  the  richest  agricultural  portion 
of  Illinois  poured  into  the  city  bound  for  the  East ;  wheat,  flour, 
corn,  oats  and  meat  being  the  leading  products.  In  1836  not 
a  bushel  of  wheat  was  exported.  In  1840  there  were  only 
10,000  bushels,  but  in  1848  the  amoimt  exported  was  2,160,000 


M  Prairie  Farmer,  1»,  220. 

"  A'ew  York  Weekly  Tribune,  Sept.  8,   1845. 

'^Runt's  Merchant's  Magazine,  (IS,  171)  gives  the  following  list  of  busi- 
ness houses ;  twenty-eight  commission  houses ;  eleven  clothing  houses ;  seven 
drug  stores ;  eight  dry  goods  stores ;  sixty-four  wholesale  and  retail  dry  gro- 
cery stores ;  sixty-three  retail  grocery  stores ;  four  hat  and  cap  stores ;  twenty- 
three  hotels/:  ten  newspapers;  twelve  or  fifteen  insurance  agencies;  fifteen  lumber 
dealers  besides  others.     This  was  in  1845. 

"^  Industrial  Chicago,  3,  585. 

"Parker,  Groicth  of  Illinois  and  Chicago,  (19,)  estimates  the  property  at 
$7,222,999;  Blanchard,  The  Northwest  and  Chicago,  (2,  17)  places  it  at  the  same 
figure.     Western  Journal  and  Civilian  (12,  5)   gives  it  as  $8,101,000. 

">'  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine,  18,  171. 

»«  Be  Bou's  Review,  5,  374. 
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bushels,  some  of  wliicli  went  directly  to  Europe.^^  In  the 
beef  and  lumber  trade  Chicago  was  equally  as  important, 
becoming,  by  1850,  the  foremost  market  in  the  country  in  the 
amount  of  meat  and  lumber  liandled.*^- 

Chicago  had  grown  with  such  wonderful  rapidity  both  in 
population  and  commercial  importance  that  in  the  struggle  for 
wealth  little  attention  had  been  paid  to  city  improvements  such 
as  lighting  the  streets,  paving  them,  providing  proper  supplies 
of  water  or  proper  sanitary  arrangements.  Criticisms  un- 
favorable in  the  extreme  are  abundant.  For  example  one  writer 
says  concerning  drainage  "the  flat  of  the  town  is  so  level  that 
it  cannot  be  drained.  The  rain  soaks  in  and  dries  up.  It  is  a 
dry  spell  now  but  the  deep  gutters  at  the  sides  of  the  streets 
have  yet  abundant  pools  of  green  stagnant  water.  In  a  wet 
spell  the  depth  of  the  mud  depends  entirely  upon  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  object  fathoming  it.  There  are  no  pavements 
for  there  is  not  a  stone  as  large  as  a  bullet  dn  the  whole  country. 
The  sidewalks  are  laid  with  plank  and  the  cross  walks  with 
timbers.  In  the  absence  of  mud  there  is  a  dust  as  fine  as  flour 
and  some  twelve  inches  or  more  in  depth  which  is  set  in  motion 
by  every  breeze  and  by  the  vehicles  which  plough  through  it. 
The  water  from  the  welLs  is  a  filtration  through  this  mud.  The 
inhabitants  say  they  use  lake  water  brought  in  by  a  hydrant  but 
the  article  I  have  seen  is  very  different  from  what  we  used  on 
board  the  boat.  It  is  decidedly  dirty  in  its  appearance  and  its 
taste  also,  a  very  essence  of  fever  and  ague.  .  .  .  Upon  the 
w^hole,  Chicago  is  about  the  last  place  a  stranger  would  fancy 
as  a  place  of  residence.  "*^^ 

Another  says,  "it  was  a  rickety  city  of  frame  shanties  .  .  . 
inhabited  by  a  pushing,  hustling,  lively  people,  shut  off  as  one 
looks  at  it  now,  from  half  the  privileges  and  enjoyments  that 
make  life  endurable."®* 


"  First  cargo  of  wheat  bound  for  England  left  Chicago  in  1S47.  (American 
Agriculturist,  6,  226.) 

«  Curtiss,  Western  Portraiture,  51 ;  Hunt's  Mercliants'  Magazine,  (18,  169 )♦■ 
states  that  7,550,000  feet  of  planks  were  handled  in  1843,  and  100.368,000  feet 
in  l§oO ;  Curtiss,  Western  Portraiture,  (45)  gives  the  amount  for  1850  as  175,- 
000.000  feet. 

^^  Prairie  Farmer,  7,  260.     (Extract  from  the  Vtica  (N.  Y.)  Gazette,  1847.) 

"  Van  Dorn,  View  of  Chicago  in  ms,  in  Magazine  of  Western  History,  10,  42. 
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Its  position  among  the  cities  of  the  country  once  established, 
Chicago  citizens  began  to  look  to  local  improvements.  The  old 
frame  buildings  thrown  together  in  the  shortest  possible  time 
rapidly  gave  way  to  more  substantial  brick  edifices,  in  keeping 
with  the  times.  Previous  to  1844  the  city  had  practically  been 
at  a  loss  to  provide  school  houses  for  the  children,  being  de- 
pendent principally  upon  renting  such  rooms  as  could  be  fitted 
up  for  the  purpose.  Wlien,  a  few  years  later,  one  alderman 
had  persisted  in  obtaining  an  appropriation  and  building  a 
school-house,  the  people  indignantly  called  it  "Miltimore's 
Folly"  on  account  of  the  supposedly  enormous  expenditures  of 
money  for  an  object  the  wisdom  of  which  was  questioned.  The 
mayor  ridiculed  the  extravagance  of  the  venture  for  it  would 
accommodate  more  children,  he  said,  than  would  ever  be  in  Chi- 
cago. ]\Ioreover,  he  suggested  that  it  be  turned  into  an  asylum 
for  the  insane.*'^  A  change  came  about,  however,  and  a  traveler 
through  the  city  in  1850  says  "the  greatest  ornament  of  Chicago 
is  its  Primary  Schools, — its  common  or  free  school  edifices  are  the 
best  buildings  for  that  purpose  I  have  even  seen  in  any  city. '  '"^ 

Churches,  too,  shared  in  the  increased  prosperity.  From 
cramped  quarters  occupied  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  decade, 
these  churches  had  come  to  occupy  more  elegant  and  spacious 
ones.  Gothic  architecture  and  stained  glass  windows  had  sup- 
planted deserted  warehouses  and  small  frame  buildings  as  places 
of  w^orship,^''  and  in  1850  the  property  of  the  twenty-nine 
churches  in  Chicago  was  valued  at  $273,000."^ 

In  1850  the  Chicago  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company  was  or- 
ganized and  secured  a  contract  to  furnish  gas  light  to  the  city 
for  ten  years.*'"  The  police  force  was  also  enlarged,  one  man 
being  assigned  to  each  of  the  nine  wards.'^° 

Communication  with  the  interior  was  improved.  In  the 
early  spring  the  low  prairies  around  Chicago  w^ere  well-nigh 
impassable  for  teams  and  this  condition  operated  to  the  detri- 


"^Binckley,  Clucu<jo  of  ihe  Thinker,  in  Lakeside,  10,  2G1. 

«"  Curtiss,   Western  Portraiture,   59. 

''■'Ibid.,  30G. 

<>*  Compendium  of  the  Seventh  Census  (1S50),  140. 

<"|  Colbert  and  Cbamberlain,  Chicago,  G9. 

™Flinn  and  Wllkle,  Chicago  Police,  58. 
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ment  of  the  city  people  as  well  as  the  farmers  in  the  interior. 
To  overcome  this  difficulty  substantial  "plank  roads"  were 
constructed  in  every  direction  at  a  cost  of  from  $1,000  to  $1,500 
per  mile  and  kept  in  repair  by  the  tolls  collected.  Although 
this  was  but  one  and  one-half  cents  per  mile  the  roads  paid 
dividends  ranging  from  fifteen  to  forty  per  cent,  annually.'^^ 
To  add  to  the  facility  of  communication  with  the  back  country, 
the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal  was  opened  for  traffic  in  1848, 
as  was  part  of  the  Galena  and  Chicago  Union  railroad  a  year 
later.  For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  these  additional  lines  of  trans- 
portation operated  to  the  detriment  of  Chicago,  especially  in 
the  retail  trade  for  it  tended  to  draw  the  retail  dealers  nearer 
to  their  customers.  This  loss,  however,  was  rapidly  supplanted 
by  a  gain  in  the  wholesale  trade,'^^  for  around  the  city  grew 
up  many  smaller  settlements  which  looked  to  Chicago  as  their 
supply  depot. 

Of  the  thousands  of  acres  of  land  sold  at  the  Chicago  Land 
Office  during  the  decade  1841  to  1850  much  was  close  to  the 
city  and  little  fell  into  the  hands  of  speculators.  This  latter 
fact  aided  in  the  settlement  of  the  vicinity.  Of  the  small 
tOAvns  in  the  iimnediate  neighborhood  of  the  city,  Jefferson  was 
settled  in  1830,^==  Oak  Park  in  1833,'*  Norwood  Park  in  1834,^' 
Blue  Island  in  1835,'«  Evanston  in  1836,"  Lake  View  in  1844'^ 
and  Hyde  Park  in  1848.^''  By  1845  there  were  in  Cook  county 
t^'enty-two  settlements  besides  Chicago,  and  twelve  of  these 
claimed  five  hundred  or  more  inhabitants  each.®*^  The  popula- 
tion of  the  entire  county  was  43,385  in  1850.^^ 

The  development  of  Chicago  must  be  called  wonderful  rather 
than  typical  of  the  westward  movement.  During  the  early 
years  of  its  existence,  while  it  passed  through  the  'log  cabin' 


"  Curtlss,  Western  Portraiture,  52. 

^"IMd.,  52. 

'^Andreas,  Cook  Countii,  744. 

"/ftjd.,  782. 

"^b/(?.,  477. 

'» Ihid.,  G29. 

■'■' IhicL,  417. 

''^Ihid.,  708. 

"  Ibid.,  G07. 

«>  Ibid.,  '.iA\. 

»^  Seventh  Census,  (1850),  701. 
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stage  of  development  the  growth,  may  be  safely  called  typical 
of  the  growth  of  the  AYest.  Slowly  the  settlers  came  at  first 
and  in  the  accounts  of  travelers  can  be  found  the  incidents  'which 
prove  the  frontier  characteristics  of  the  village.  The  years 
of  booming  and  speculation  came  during  the  period  1833-37 ; 
steam  navigation  upon  the  lakes  made  the  village  a  port  of 
importance;  the  land  fever  gave  aid  to  an  unnatural  growth 
but  Chicago  still  remained  a  village  for  the  lack  of  substantial 
support.  The  financial  revulsion  of  1837  checked  the  gro^vth 
of  the  town  as  well  as  the  state  but  with  the  return  of  confidence 
in  the  early  forties  Chicago  again  came  to  life,  this  time  to  en- 
joy a  steady  growth  in  numbers  and  in  prosperity  and  to  take 
advantage  of  its  location. 

At  this  date  it  appears  that  no  longer  can  Chicago  be  taken 
as  a  type  of  western  frontier  towns  but  from  this  time  on  one 
must  look  to  physiographic  conditions  for  an  explanation  of 
its  wonderful  growth.  As  yet  railroads  had  not  penetrated  the 
great  agricultural  fields  of  the  West,  but  there  was  nevertheless  a 
demand  for  markets  for  produce  and  these  markets  were  in  the 
East.  During  the  decade  1841  to  1850  the  prairies  of  Indiana, 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin  were  filling  up  rapidly  and  ever  increas- 
ing fields  of  wheat,  oats  and  com  ripened  with  each  autumn. 
The  increased  number  of  settlers  meant  an  increased  demand 
for  lumber  and  supplies  of  all  kinds  and  Chicago,  situated  at 
the  terminus  of  the  great  highway  of  communication  with  the 
East  naturally  attracted  farmers  by  thousands,  who  came  to 
exchange  their  farm  products  for  the  products  of  the   East. 

Chicago's  growth  was  now  substantial  and  normal  because  of 
its'  situation  at  the  gateway  of  commerce.  The  great  West,  with 
its  ever  increasing  wealth  of  agricultural  products,  was  its  store- 
house; the  East  was  its  market  and  the  city,  being  the  favored 
point  of  collection  and  distribution,  the  connecting  link  between 
East  and  West,  was  destined  to  grow  in  wealth  and  power  with 
the  increasing  demands  of  producer  and  consumer.  Still 
greater  possibilities  were  to  open  up  when  during  the  fifties  the 
railroads  were  to  radiate  from  the  city  to  various  points  of 
the  rich  farming  lands  around  the  lakes,  greatly  increasing  the 
area  of  influence  of  the  rapidly  growing  metropolis.     Primar- 
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ily  a  commercial  city,  for  a  time,  to  commerce  must  be  attrib- 
uted the  development,  but  soon  manufactures  grew  up  to  add 
to  wealth  and  industry  and  in  this  departure  may  be  seen  still 
another  cause  for  growth. 

Another  point  must  next  claim  attention — the  character 
of  the  population.  Here  also  is  seen  the  influence  of  transpor- 
tation routes.  The  line  of  the  Great  Lakes  was  the  connecting 
link  between  the  "West  and  the  seaports  of  the  Northwest  and 
along  this  great  highway  came  many  foreigners,  who,  desirous 
of  making  their  homes  in  the  interior,  took  the  easiest  road 
thither  and  came  to  the  best  known  port.  The  result  is  seen 
in  the  fact  that  one-third  of  Chicago's  population  was  of  for- 
eign descent.  Moreover,  New  Yorkers  and  New  Englanders 
abounded  in  the  city  and  vicinity,  probably  for  the  same  reason. 

In  a  word,  it  appears  that  Chicago  is  the  result  of  physio- 
graphic influences,  its  favorable  location  allowing  it  to  profit 
by  the  influences  of  the  interaction  of  the  agricultural  West  and 
the  manufacturing  East.  Its  location  at  the  terminus  of  the 
great  line  of  communication  with  the  East,  thus  becoming  both  a 
distributing  and  a  collecting  point  for  an  exceedingly  wealthy 
back  country  gave  it  the  permanent  foundation  upon  which  to 
build  its  industrial  life.^^ 


>^^  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine,  (9,  31)  prints  an  article  in  1843,  discussing 
the  claims  to  future  greatness  of  the  cities  of  the  section.  The  writer  offers  evi- 
dence to  show  that  it  will  lie  on  the  Great  Lakes  rather  than  on  the  Ohio  river, 
but  "he  decides  in  favor  of  the  location  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maumee,  rather  than 
Chicago.  The  article  is  of  interest  as  showing  the  difficulty  of  contemporaneous 
estimate  of  the  condition  which  produced  Chicago's  ascendency. 
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CHAPTER  XI 


Foreign  Element  in  the  Population  op  Illinois 

Immigration  first  assumed  large  proportions  during  the 
•decade  1831-1840  and  increased  progressively  during  the  next 
twenty  years,  being  relatively  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
native  population  than  at  any  other  period.^  Just  what  per- 
centage of  the  immigrants  to  the  United  States  found  their 
way  to  the  Mississippi  valley  is  difficult  to  determine  as  the  es- 
timates of  the  writers  vary  considerably  and  census  statistics 
are  not  available  before  1850.^ 

In  1850  Illinois  had  a  population  of  851,500  and  of  this  num- 
ber 110,600  were  foreigners.^  Owing  to  the  fact  that  Illinois 
was  still  a  new  state  with  an  abundance  of  fertile  land  yet 
unclaimed  in  1830,  when  European  emigration  began  to  become 
of  some  consequence,  and  that  the  state  was  situated  at  the  ter- 
minus of  the  northern  route  of  travel  over  the  Great  Lakes,  it 
is  natural  to  expect  that  it  would  have  a  considerable  and 
varied  foreign  population  and  this  is  the  case. 

In  selecting  places  for  settlement  there  were  decided  prefer- 
ences displayed  by  the  various  nationalities.  The  Germans, 
naturally,  inclining  towards  agriculture  were  most  frequently 
found  in  the  agricultural  districts ;  the  Irish  seem  to  have  stayed 
in  the  cities  or  to  have  served  as  laborers  along  the  lines  of 
communication  although  an  example   of  agricultural  pursuits 


*  McLaiigblin,  The  Immifjrant,  Past  and  Present,  ia  The  Popular  Soic^iee 
Monthly,  July,  1904,  225. 

^  One  writer  says  thata  seventy-five  of  every  hundred  continental  Immigrants  to 
the  United  States  went  west,  but  only  twenty-five  of  every  hundred  Irish  and 
English  went  west.  (Walker,  Mississippi  Valley,  347.)  Another  says  that  oner 
third  the  total  Immigration  located  in  the  West.     {Edinburgh  Review,  100,  242.) 

^Seventh  Census   (1850),  3G. 
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adopted  by  Irishmen  is  to  be  had  in  the  country  along  the 
lines  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal.  When  the  work  on  the 
canal  stopped  in  the  early  forties  the  Irish  laborers  turned  their 
attention  to  agriculture,  some  of  them  following  it  permanently. 

The  English,  Scotch,  French  and  Swedes  also  inclined  to- 
wards agricultural  pursuits.  Generally  speaking  the  foreign- 
ers tended  to  settle  together  in  localities  apart  from  the  other 
settlers  and  to  maintain  their  national  language  and  customs 
as  long  as  possible.  This  tendency  is  displayed  even  today  in 
both  the  country  and  the  large  cities.  As  time  went  on,  how- 
ever, the  intermixture  of  Americans  and  foreigners  became  fre- 
quent, and  as  the  country  became  more  and  more  densely  set- 
tled it  was  impossible  for  the  various  nationalities  to  avoid  con- 
tact and  in  many  counties  the  varied  composition  of  population 
suggests  an  indiscriminate  thro'wing  together  of  representatives 
of   a   dozen   nationalities. 

The  lead  region  affords  an  excellent  example.  One  traveler 
speaking  of  the  district  and  its  inhabitants  says :  ' '  The  miners 
are  the  most  wonderful  mixture  of  humanity  that  ever  I 
beheld;  they  are  from  all  parts  of  the  world  but  chiefly  from 
Ireland,  Derbyshire,  Cornwall  and  Germany."*  Still  another 
says  concerning  the  same  district,  "I  visited  Galena  in  1829 
and  found  a  most  singular  and  mysterious  medley  of  people 
located  in  that  place.  People  from  all  quarters  of  the  earth 
had  flocked  there  on  account  of  the  celebrity  of  the  lead 
mines. "^  In  1843  about  thirty  per  cent,  of  Chicago's  popu- 
lation were  foreigners*'  and  by  1850  fully  one-third  were  of  for- 
eign birth. ■^  One-third  of  the  votes  in  Peoria  in  the  election  of 
1849  were  cast  by  foreigners.®  Almost  twenty-five  per  cent.,  of 
the  population  of  Freeport  in  1850  were  foreigners.®     "In  all 


*  Murray,  Travels  in  North  America  (1854),  2,  129. 

=  Reynolds,  Illinois,  168. 

«Nori-is  and  Gardiner,  Illinois  Annual  Register  (1847),  76;  population  of 
Chicago,  7,580 ;  of  these  2,256  were  foreign.  The  Germans  and  Irish  together 
numbered  about  1,000.     They  were  nearly  equally  divided. 

'  Prairie  Farmer,  9,  220. 

sSallance,  Peoria,  201.  The  total  vote  was  1,324.  Foreigners  cast  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  of  these.     Germans  and  Irish  were  most  numerous. 

"  JohEston,  Sketches  of  Stephenson  County,  94.  Population  of  Freeport  1,436 — 
foreigners,  352. 
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the  large  cities  and  towns  of  Illinois,  Europeans,  mostly  Ger- 
mans and  Irish,  have  located  to  a  considerable  number  within 
the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  and  in  some  localities  the  num- 
ber far  exceeds  the  native  Americans,""  says  Eeynolds  in  his 
history  of  Illinois  and  the  statement  does  not  appear  to  be 
overdrawn. 

These  conditions  appear  true  also  for  the  parts  of  the  state 
outside  the  cities.  Take  for  example  Kane  county.  The  local 
historian  says,  ' '  There  is  probably  no  county  in  Illinois  that  has 
accumulated  its  population  from  such  varied  sources  as  has 
Kane  county.  From  first  to  last  there  have  been  no  li^ss  than 
ten  distinct  and  separate  nationalities  which  have  furnished  not 
individuals  only  but  colonies,  who  have  made  their  settlements 
in  the  borders  of  the  staunch  old  county.  "^^  These  examples 
do  not,  however,  seem  to  be  exceptional  cases. 

Germans  were  the  most  numerous  of  the  foreigners  in  Ill- 
inois in  1850,  composing  over  one-third  of  the  foreign  popu- 
lation of  the  state.^-  Economic,  political,  and  religious  influ- 
ences were  at  work  in  the  fatherland  causing  a  tide  of  migra- 
tion from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  America."  Once  in  Amer- 
ica the  cheap  land  of  the  fertile  Mssissippi  Valley  was  an  in- 
ducement sufficient  to  bring  the  Germans  westward  and  the 
line  of  transportation  over  the  lakes  directed  the  course  of  the 
stream  to  the  Chicago  gateway  of  the  Illinois  prairies. 

Eeligious  unrest  was  one  cause  for  German  emigration.  A 
reorganization  of  the  Lutheran  church  had  taken  place  in  the 
later  thirties  and  the  ruling  HohenzoUems  had  ordered  all  sub- 
jects to  conform  to  the  new  belief.  Penalties  were  threatened 
for  those  who  refused.     Imprisonment,  confiscation  of  property 


^"Reynolds,  Illinois,  184. 

^  Pa^t  and  Present  of  Kane  County,  222. 

^- Heccnth  Census,   (1S50),  xsxvi. 

^'Emigrants  came  from  Luxemburg  (Mrs.  Levi,  Geographical  Origin  of  the 
German  Immigration  to  Wisconsin,  in  Wis.  Hist.  Collections,  14,  377)  ;  Pomer- 
ania,  (IhiiL,  14,  349)  ;  Prussia,  (Madison  Enquirer,  Oct.  2G,  1839)  ;  Ilesse,  (Wis- 
konsan  Enquirer,  July  28,  1842)  ;  Bavaria,  (Schriftcn  dcs  Vcrcins  fitr  Social 
Politikj  52,  90)  ;  Baden  and  Wartenburg,  (Rahr,  German  Immigration  to  the 
Vniird  States,  ISiO-lSoO,  15,  (MS.  Thesis,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1903)  ;  Baltic 
Countries,  (Mrs.  Levi,  German  Immigration,  in  Wis.  Hist.  Collections,  14,  349)  ; 
Rtiine  districts  (Littel's  Living  Age,  11,  201)  ;  and  from  the  region  of  tlie  Black 
Forest  (Nilea'  Register,  72,  392). 
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and  allied  persecutions  were  practised  to  such  an  extent  that 
many  left  their  native  land.^* 

Political  grievances,  too,  were  of  importance  all  through  this 
period.  The  unsuccessful  attempts  to  obtain  more  liberal  con- 
stitutions, coming  immediately  after  the  July  Revolution  of  1830 
in  France,  had  not  left  the  minds  of  the  people  in  peace,  and 
many  had  emigrated.  Gradually  the  movement  gathered 
strength  for  a  new  out-break  against  the  bonds  of  absolutism. 
The  attempt  was  made  for  a  more  liberal  government  in  1848, 
but  it  failed.  The  result  is  seen  in  the  emigration  of  the  "Forty- 
eighters." 

Greatest  of  all  the  influences,  however,  were  those  of  an  eco- 
nomic nature,  and  to  these  is  due  the  increase  of  German  emi- 
grants in  the  decade  1841-1850.  The  small  hand  industries 
which  for  years  had  been  a  mear  s*  by  which  the  poorer  Germans 
were  enabled  to  make  livings  were  now  being  beaten  down  by 
competition  arising  from  the  introduction  of  machinery,^'  The 
evils  of  over-production  and  of  over-population  were  at  work. 
Subdivision  of  the  land  had  gone  on  to  a  great  extent  and  so 
small  were  the  little  plots  of  ground  held  by  each  peasant  that 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  poor  people  eked  out  a  bare  ex- 
istence. In  normal  years,  at  the  best  only  a  few  potatoes,  a 
little  corn,  oats,  clover  and  hay  could  be  raised  by  the  peasants, 
and  even  well-to-do  farmers  subsisted  on  milk,  potatoes 
and  corn  bread.^*' 

When  crops  failed  these  poor  peasants  were  destitute.  Dur- 
ing the  early  years  of  the  decade  crops  were  good  but  beginning 
with  the  extremely  severe  winter  of  1844  and  1845  a  change 
came.  In  that  winter  many  of  the  vineyards  were  destroyed^'' 
and  in  the  following  spring  floods  in  the  valleys  of  the  Rhine, 
Moselle,  Main,  Neckar,  Danube,  Elbe  and  Vistula  rivers  materi- 
ally interfered  with  agriculture.^^  Moreover  the  potato  crop 
failed,  causing  a  correspondingly  large  increase  in  the  price  of 
bread  stuffs  and  making  it  exceedingly  difficult  for  the  peasants 


"  Madison  Enquirer,  Oct.  26,  1839. 

'*  See  references  in  note  13  above. 

"  Rahr,  German  Immigration,  14   {2IS.  Thesis,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1903). 

"lines'  Register,  US,  145. 

*9Ralir,  German  Immigration,  15  (MS.  Thesis,  University  of  Wisconsin  1903). 
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to  gain  a  livelihood.  The  severity  of  the  famine  increased  in 
1846^^  and  the  cold  winter  following  added  misery  to  the  lot 
of  the  peasants.  In  many  places  the  wealthy  class  was  com- 
pelled to  provide  for  the  poor,  to  keep  them  from  starving.^" 

During  these  years  the  agents  of  transportation  companies 
were  busy  among  the  people.  They  were  well  dressed  and  well 
supplied  with  money  and  told  wondrous  stories  of  wealth  to 
be  easily  acquired  in  America,  of  political  freedom,  light  taxes 
and  easy  government. 

Resulting  from  these  influences  were  such  ventures  as  the 
Geissner  Gesellschaft  which  had  a  plan  to  organize  a  German 
community  in  America  as  a  state  of  the  Union  while  retaining 
its  German  characteristics.-^  Besides  the  organized  colonies 
which  emigrated  to  America,  thousands  of  Germans  came 
singly  or  in  groups  of  two  or  three  families  and  by  1850  there 
were  in  Illinois  over  38,000.-- 

Before  1830  there  seem  to  have  been  few  communities  of 
Germans  in  the  state  but  in  the  following  years  a  rapid  increase 
took  place.  The  earliest  settlements  were  probably  at  Dutch 
HolloAV  in  St.  Clair  county  and  at  Vandalia  in  Fayette  county.-^ 
During  the  years  1831,  1832  and  1833  frequent  additions  were 
made  to  the  settlement  in  St.  Clair  county.  The  village  of 
Darmstadt  marks  the  location  of  a  colony  of  well-to-do  agri- 
culturists and  tradesmen  which  sprang  up  in  1832.  The  so- 
called  'immigration  of  1833'  brought  a  number  of  highly-edu- 
cated Germans  to  this  portion  of  the  state  giving  the  name 
Lateiner  settlement  to  the  community.  In  1837,  the  German 
settlers  formed  forty  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  town- 
ship.-* 

In  Effingham  county  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  prairie  dis- 
trict was  another  center  of  German  settlement.  A  stock  com- 
pany was  formed  by  some  Cincinnati  Germans  and  a  site  for 
a  town  was  selected  touching  on  the  National  Road   in  the 


"Jf ties'  Register,  7'2,  892. 

=0  The  Ilnrhinffrr.   2.    287. 

^  Korner,  Das  Deutsche  Element,  300. 

"^Seventh  Census  (18.50),  xxxvi. 

'3  Davidson  and  Stuv6,  Illinois,  349 ;  Kopfll,  S.,  and  Eggen,  J.,  Die  Schweizer- 
Kolonie  Highland  in  Illinois  In  Deutsche-AmerHkanische  Geschichts-BlStter, 
April-July,  1906. 

^History  of  St.  Clair  County,  64. 
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above  named  county.  The  first  settlers  came  in  1838,^^  and 
■were  soon  joined  by  others  from  Cincinnati  and  Germany.  In 
1840  there  were  ninety  families  in  and  around  Teutopolis,  the 
most  important  settlement.^®  In  the  nearby  townships  there 
were  scattered  German  settlements.^^ 

German  communities  were  scattered  here  and  there  along  the 
Illinois  river  before  1850.  One  of  the  early  settlements  began 
in  1833  in  Woodford  county  and  increased  steadily.-^  Another 
German  community  was  established  in  Peoria  about  1835;^^  it 
formed  almost  one-sixth  of  the  voting  population  of  the  town 
in'  1850.^°  During  the  latter  half  of  the  thirties  a  considerable 
colony  congregated  at  Havana,  in  Mason  county.^^  A  few  years 
later  another  settlement  of  Germans  began  at  Bath  in  the  same 
county.^"  At  Perry  in  Pike  county  there  was  a  German  settle- 
ment of  some  importance  before  1850,^^  and  in  La  SaUe  county 
the  German  population  was  large  enough  to  support  three 
churches.^'*  It  appears  that  the  above  named  settlements  were 
not  the  result  of  colonies  organized  in  Germany,  but  that  the 
settlers  came  in  smaller  groups  from  the  older  settlements  at 
Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis.  After  the  political  troubles  in  Ger- 
many in  1848  the  German  population  was  generally  derived  | 
directly  from  Europe  and  the  increase  was  more  rapid. 

In  the  northeastern  and  northern  counties  of  the  state  the 
Germans  settled  more  frequently  than  in  the  southern  counties. 
"Wishing  to  follow  agriculture,  they  were  attracted  by  the  rich 
prairie  lands  of  the  northern  and  eastern  part  of  the  state.  A 
convenient  line  of  communication  also  helped  to  turn  the  swarm 
of  immigrants  to  Chicago,  whence  it  scattered  over  the  surround- 
ing country.  Cook,  Lake,  Du  Page  and  Kane  counties  received 
German  settlers  in  numbers  sufficiently  large  nearly  to  crowd 


20  perrln,  History  of  Efflngham  County,  251. 

^'Salsbacher,  Meinc  Reise  nach  dcr  Vercimgten  Staaten,  229,  note  2. 

"  Perrin,  History  of  Effinrjhmn  County,  147,  230. 

"^History  of  Wood.ord  County,  368. 

"  History  of  Peoria  County,  489. 

^  Deutsch-Amerikanische  Oeschichtstlatter,  Jan.,  1901,  22. 

^  History  of  Menard  and  Mason  Counties,  509. 

^^lUd.,  576. 

^^  History  of  Pike  County,  474. 

"  Baldwin,  History  of  La  Salle  County,  533. 
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out  the  original  settlers.  After  1848  the  numbers  increased 
rapidly,  especially  in  Kane  and  "Will  counties,  Aurora®^  and 
Elgin^"  in  the  former  county  being  the  chief  centers  of  German 
settlement.  The  settlements  in  "Will  county  date  from  1846  and 
the  success  and  growth  of  the  communities  seems  due  to  the 
efforts  of  Conrad  Tatge.  During  the  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing, most  of  the  government  railroad  lands  were  bought  up 
by  Germans  and  soon  those  lands  held  by  speculators  also  came 
under  their  control.^'' 

In  the  Eock  river  valley  there  were  but  three  German  settle- 
ments of  any  importance  before  1850 — Oregon  in  Ogle  county,'* 
Dixon  in  Lee  county,^^  and  Freeport  in  Stephenson  county.*® 
Of  these  Freeport  was  the  most  important;  foreigners  composed 
one-fourth  of  the  population  of  the  town  and  the  German  ele- 
ment was  by  far  the  most  numerous.  A  short  distance  north 
of  the  town  was  another  community  of  Germans  located  in 
Ridott  township.*^ 

At  Galena  in  Jo  Daviess  county,'^-  Warsaw  in  Hancock  county** 
and  Quincy*^  and  Melrose*^  in  Adams  county  were  the  chief 
German  communities  of  that  portion  of  the  state  bordering  on 
the  Jlississippi  river.  The  settlements  were,  however,  not  large 
in  1850,  the  greater  part  of  the  present  German  population 
having  come  at  a  later  date. 

Other  settlements  of  Germans  in  all  probability  existed  in 
Illinois  but  since  mention  is  not  made  of  them  in  local  histories, 
it  seems  safe  to  conclude  that  in  1850  at  least,  they  were  of  no 
great  importance. 

As  a  class  the  Germans  were  desirable  settlers  owing  to  their 
quiet,  sober,  steady  habits,  their  ability  and  industry.     Those 


^^  Past  and  Present  of  Kane  County,  236. 

3"  Chicago  BepubUcan,  Mar.  16,  1867. 
^''History  of  Will  County,  559. 

3«  History  of  Ogle  County,  489. 

^"History  of  Lee  County,  177-185. 

^'>  .Tolinston,  Sketches  of  Stephenson  County,  94. 

*'  History  of  Stephenson  County,  283. 

"  Rodolf,  Pioneering  in  the  Wisconsin  Lead  Region,  in  Wis.  Hist.  Collections; 
15,  ?j-,0. 
"  History  of  Hancock  County,  638. 
"Asbiiry,   (Jfuiitcy,   103-106. 
*'' History  of  Adctns  County,  540. 
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who  came  without  money  to  buy  land  hired  themselves  out  to 
landowners  and  were  contented  to  serve  as  laborers  until  they 
had  learned  the  industry  and  acquired  enough  capital  to  make 
purchases  for  themselves.  They  applied  themselves  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil,  not  as  adventurers  for  the  sake  of  experi- 
ment, but  as  farmers  who  meant  to  keep  possession  of  it.  They 
brought  with  them  the  same  patient  laborious  habits  which  had 
distinguished  them  in  their  native  land  and  as  a  consequence 
the  settlements  made,  while  retaining  the  characteristics  of  the 
fatherland  to  some  extent,  were  models  of  well-ordered  industry. 
The  head  of  the  family  worked,  the  children  worked  and  the 
women  worked,  too,  often  as  hard  as  the  men,  sharing  the  men's 
labors  in  the  fields;  for  the  German  'although  not  destitute  of 
romance  was  far  from  believing  that  women  were  made  only  to 
be  ornamental.'*®  Following  this  rule  it  was  not  long  before 
each  of  these  German  families  owned  not  only  its  dwellings  but 
the  land  upon  which  they  stood. 

While  agricultural  in  their  tastes  the  Germans  were  often 
found  an  the  cities,  Chicago  especially  having  quite  a  large  Ger- 
man population.  It  will  be  remembered  that  many  of  the  early 
German  settlers  came  by  way  of  the  Great  Lakes,  landing  at 
Chicago.  Few  of  these  had  money  to  spare,  some  had  none  at 
all.  In  the  latter  case  they  were  unable  to  buy  land  but  the  in- 
dustries of  the  city  afforded  abundant  opportunities  for  mak- 
ing good  wages  and  many  a  German  remained  here  hoping  by 
thrift  soon  to  acquire  enough  capital  to  carry  out  his  pet  scheme 
— ^to  buy  a  farm.  Living  was  high  in  the  city,  money  accumu- 
lated slowly,  land  rose  rapidly  in  value  and  the  would-be  farmer 
gradually  changed  to  a  city  man.  Others  came  and  the  tend- 
ency to  settle  together  manifesting  itself,  these  later  comers 
remained  with  their  countrymen  in  the  towns. 

In  politics  the  Germans  were  strongly  democratic,  even  tend- 
ing towards  socialism.  Their  leading  political  newspapers 
called  American  democracy  a  mongrel  affair.  They  were 
radical  on  questions  of  land  reform  and  often  led  observers  to 
believe  they  supported  communism,  apparently  denying  the 
right  of  private  property  and  suggesting  the  experiment  of  a 


"  Atlantic  Monthly,  33,  463. 
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general  division  of  goods  among  tlie  people.  This  was  true 
especially  about  1850,  but  probably  did  not  fairly  represent  the 
feeling  of  the  great  body  of  Germans,  since  the  editors  of  that 
time  had  but  recently  come  from  the  revolutionary  scenes  of 
1848.^'^  However,  it  is  probable  that  in  spite  of  their  tendencies 
toward  radical  political  views  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
attempted  to  an  extent,  at  least,  to  retain  the  customs  and  lan- 
guage of  their  native  land,  the  Germans  were  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  population  of  the  state. 

Causes  for  Irish  immigration  are  not  difficult  to  find:  re- 
ligious troubles,^^  oppressive  tithes,^^  absentee  landlords,^"  high 
rents,^^  poor  wages,^-  poor  cultivation  of  the  soil,  famines.  The 
moral  degradation  and  lack  of  education  all  combined  to  make 
the  condition  of  the  Irish  peasant  one  of  abject  misery. 
Greatest  among  the  causes  were  crop  failures  and  famines. 
The  years  1831,  1835,  1836,  1837  and  1839  were  ones  of  partial 
crop  failure  and  the  great  famine  of  1847  spread  misery  through- 
out the  entire  island.  It  is  reported  that  during  this  year  five 
and  one-half  millions  of  the  population  were  dependent  upon 
the  charity  of  the  rest  of  the  population — about  three  million 
in  number — for  food.^^  Misery,  destitution  and  siclmess  were 
prevalent  as  is  shown  by  the  writers  of  the  time,^*  and  a  corres- 
ponding increase  of  Irish  immigration  to  America  resulted.^^ 

The  Irish  upon  landing  dn  America  tended  to  remain  in  the 
eastern  cities,  becoming  day  laborers  or  factory  employes. 
When  they  left  the  cities  it  was  generally  to  find  work  upon  the 
lines  of  transportation  then  in  the  process  of  construction.  A 
very   small   number    devoted   themselves    to    agricultural   pur- 


"  Christian  Examiner,  51,  355';  Dnmcken,  in  Wis.  Hist.  Soc.  Proeecdings 
(1901),  190. 

«  yUcis'  Register,  40,  406. 

*^  Ihid.,  40fi. 

'^DuUin  Revietc,  1,  281-313;  15,  148-168;  317-363. 

^^  American  Reviexo,  C,  461,  $15-^25  per  acre. 

^^  Fortniyhthj  Review,  8,  40. 

^^  American  Reviexo,  6,  637. 

^  Blackwoods,  64,  477 ;  Britilsh  Quarterly  Review,  5,  524  ;  Condon,  Irish  Race 
in  America,  302;  Madison  Express,  April  13,  1847.  (Extract  from  London  Her- 
ald. A  letter  written  by  a  Mr.  Shaw  tlaen  in  Ireland)  ;  Nilcs'  Register,  23,  5; 
38,  431 ;  40,  455 ;  41,  379,  448 ;  Western  Journal  and  Civilian,  6,  247. 

''Young,  Report  on  Immigration  (1S72),  14,  reports  over  500,000  Irisli  land- 
ing In  America  during  the  years,  1847,  1848,  1849  and  1850. 
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suits  for  they  were  too  poor  to  acquire  land  and,  moreover,  the 
impleasant  experiences  of  their  native  home  made  Irishmen 
skeptical  concerning  the  possibilities  of  returns  from  this  in- 
dustry. 

In  1850  there  were  almost  28,000  Irish  in  Illinois.^*'  There 
were  scattered  settlements  in  the  state  before  1830,  but  the  in- 
flux came  when  work  was  begun  on  the  Illinois  and  Michigan 
canal,  and  for  some  time  the  greater  portion  of  the  Irish  settle- 
ment of  the  state  lay  close  to  the  canal.  The  work  invited  large 
bodies  of  laborers  and  naturally  the  Irish  made  their  way  in 
considerable  numbers  from  the  seaboard  cities  to  this  district 
where  good  wages  and  steady  work  seemed  assured.^'^  They 
were  scattered  all  along  the  line,  two  hundred  or  more  being  at 
Peru^^  and  La  Salle^®  in  La  Salle  county,  some  in  Grundy 
county®"  and  some  in  Will  county.''^  In  Chicago  the  largest 
number  were  gathered,  there  being  almost  eight  hundred  Irish 
in  the  city  in  1843. *'-  Nine  per  cent,  of  the  voters  of  Peoria  in 
1849  were  Irish.*'" 

The  course  of  events,  however,  operated  in  Illinois  to  change 
a  number  of  Irish  from  laborers  to  farmers.  The  work  on  the 
canal  progressed  slowly  for  ten  years.  All  sorts  of  expedients 
were  resorted  to  by  the  state  authorities  to  sustain  the  work. 
"When  money  was  no  longer  available  the  laborers  were  paid  off 
in  canal  scrip  which  in  consequence  of  the  growing  financial 
embarrassments  of  the  state  sank  a  great  deal  in  value  and  at 
times  was  scarcely  convertible  at  all.  Much  of  this  scrip  was 
converted  into  land,  however,  and  when  work  on  the  canal  was 
for  the  time  abandoned  in  the  early  forties  many  of  the  Irish 
laborers  took  up  sections  of  land  in  the  neighboring  counties,  or 
in  other  portions  of  the  state ;  when  they  could  be  obtained  town 
lots  were  taken.  As  a  consequence  the  farming  population  of 
that  part  of  the  state  immediately  bordering  the  Illinois  river 


^^  Seventh  Census   (1850),  xxxvi. 

"  Onahan,  Irish  Settlements  in  Illinois,  in  Catholic  World,  33,  357. 

=*  Buckingham,  Eastern  and  Western  States,  3,  222. 

59  Baldwin,  History  of  La  Salle  County,  225-483. 

^  History  of  Grundy  county,  143. 

61  History  of  Will  county,  659-906. 

«2  NoiTis  and  Gardiner,  Illinois  Annual  Register  (1S4T),  76. 

<'^  Ballance,  History  of  Peoria,  201. 
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from  Peoria  northward  and  along  the  Illinois-Michigan  canal 
is  composed  largely  of  Irish.  Some  Irish  farmers  are  also 
found  as  far  north  as  McHenry  county.*'^ 

In  Monroe  county  an  Irish  settlement  began  in  1844  and  be- 
fore the  elapse  of  a  decade  more  than  three  hundred  families 
had  congregated  in  this  portion  of  the  state.*'^  At  Dixon  in 
Lee  county,®*'  at  Quincy  in  Adams  county®''  and  at  Galena  in 
the  lead  region®®  were  communities  of  Irish  but  they  were  not 
large. 

As  a  class  the  Irish  settlers  were  not  so  desirable  as  were  the 
Germans.  Their  pover-ty,  their  faith  and  their  early  education 
made  their  inunediate  assimilation  into  the  population  of  the 
state  impossible.®^  Their  mission  in  the  early  days  seems  to  have 
been  the  construction  of  the  internal  improvements  of  the  state. 
By  their  native  adaptability  to  new  surroundings  the  Irish 
seemed  best  fitted  for  city  life  and  many  settled  in  the  cities, 
especially  in  Chicago.  In  speaking  of  the  Irish  settler  a  writer 
of  the  time  says:  "His  wealmess  lies  in  success  .  .  .  for 
with  ten  dollars  in  his  pocket  he  is  abashed  by  nothing  in 
Heaven,  earth  or  Chicago."'*^ 

From  England  also  there  came  many  immigrants  and  for 
reasons  similar  to  those  causing  the  Irish  immigration.  Agri- 
cultural and  industrial  depression,  enormous  tithes,  heavy  taxes, 
poor  wages  and  poor  cultivation  of  the  soil  made  the  lot  of  the 
peasant  class  a  hard  one.  Periods  of  rash  speculation  were 
followed  by  commercial  crises  which  added  their  influence  to 
that  already  operating  to  injure  the  peasant  class  and  to  in- 
crease dissatisfaction. 

During  the  early  thirties  a  general  depression  existed. 
"Landlords  with  mortgages  or  rent  charges  were  ruined,  tenants 
farming  on  borrowed  capital  became  parish  paupers,  bankrupt- 
cies, seizures,  executions  and  imprisonments  for  debt  were  prev- 


"  Onalian,  Irish  Settlements  in  Illinois,  in  Catholic  World,  3J5,  159-lGO. 

8=  Reynolds,  Illinois,  183. 

""■History  of  Lie  County,  117-185. 

'^Asliury,  Quincy,  10.3-106. 

<»  Reynolds,  Illinois,  1G8 ;  Murray,  Travels  in  North  America    (isr>4),  2.   129. 

«» Metropolitan,  4,  721. 

^0  Putnam's  Magazine,  4,  628. 
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alent;  rents  fell  into  arrears,  tithes  and  poor  rates  remained 
unpaid;  labor  bills  were  reduced  and  improvements  discon- 
tinued.'^'^ AVages  were  exceedingly  low/-  artisans  and  farm 
hands  sharing  alike  in  the  poor  returns  to  labor.  Tithes  were 
exorbitant"^  and  the  taxes  were  equally  heavy,"* 

The  results  of  these  conditions  soon  showed  themselves  in 
riots  of  a  serious  nature  partly  aimed  at  the  wealthy  classes 
and  the  clergy  and  partly  to  break  up  the  new  industrial  devel- 
opment which  had  come  with  the  introduction  of  machinery.'''^ 
For  a  time  reform  legislation  allayed  the  trouble  but  riots  and 
disturbances  broke  out  anew  during  the  closing  years  of  the 
decade  1831  to  1841,  and  continued  till  1844. 

With  each  renewed  agitation  the  number  of  emigrants  in- 
creased. Farmers',  wishing  better  returns  for  their  labor,  ar- 
tisans and  professional  men  began  to  leave  the  country.'^*'  Clergy- 
men urged  their  parishioners  to  emigrate  to  America  where 
wages  were  good."''  The  London  Roman  Catholic  Emigration 
Society  hastened  to  complete  preparations  whereby  various 
parties,  each  with  its  clergyman  at  its  head  might  find  new 
homes  in  America.'^®  New  agitations  by  the  trade  unions  and 
the  Chartists  broke  out  to  swell  the  numbers  already  crossing 
the  ocean.  In  fact  "there  probably  never  was  a  nation  to  which 
emigration  on  a  great  scale  was  more  urgently  suggested  than 
to  England  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.""^  Al- 
though her  wealth  was  increasing  rapidly,  so  too  was'  her  popula- 
tion and  the  field  for  employment  was  constantly  being  confined 
to  narrower  limits,  profits  were  diminished,  rates  of  interest 
reduced  and  the  ranks  of  the  uneasy  class  were  being  constantly 


•1  Trail:,  Social  England,  6.  211. 

"Farm  laborers  received  nine  shillings  per  week,  in  haying  time  a  trifle  more. 
(Xilcs'  Register,  39,  4.54)  ;  annual  wages  amounted  to  from  twenty  to  tweaty- 
one  pounds  for  farm  laborers,  (Ibid.,  41,  321)  ;  artisans'  wages  were  from  fifty 
to  sixty  cents  per  week.      (Ibid.,  4!i,   124.) 

"In  England  G,OUO,000  parisliionere  paid  £8,896,000  tithes  while  198,000,000 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  paid  but  £8,852,000.      (Niles'  Register,  40,  ICO.) 

'*  Family  llagazine,  O,  41G. 

"Traill,  Social  England,  ii,  211.     Niles'  Register,  39,  454-456. 

'« Niles'  Register,  oa,  400  ;  North  British  Review,  18,  262. 

"  Placards  posted  throughout  the  country  said  that  laboring  men  in  America 
received  from  three  to  four  dollars  per  day.      (The  Neiv  Yorker,  June  17,  1837.) 

'^  Madison  Express,  June  1,  1843. 

'"North  British  Review,  IS,  259. 
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augmented.  During-  the  years  1845-1847  emigration  to  the 
United  States  doubled,  which  shows  the  dissatisfaction  with 
conditions  existing  in  the  kingdom.^° 

Of  this  immigration  a  portion  came  west  and  in  1850  there 
were  18,600  English  settlers  in  Illinois.^^  Settlements  were 
made  early  at  Albion,^-  Carlyle®^  and  Prairie  du  Long.^^ 

Shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  lead  mines  the  Comish  began 
to  settle  there  and  grew  rapidly  in  numbers.®^  At  Nauvoo  dur- 
ing the  days  of  Joseph  Smith  a  great  number  of  English  con- 
gregated. Missionaries  sent  to  England  by  the  Prophet  never 
returned  without  a  band  of  converts.  In  1840  the  first  band 
came^*'  and  by  1844  it  was  estimated  that  of  16,000  saints  then 
in  and  around  Nauvoo,  10,000  were  English.^^  Other  settle- 
ments of  less  note  were  scattered  over  the  state.^^ 

As  a  class  the  English  did  not  make  good  prairie  pioneers  for 
they  knew  little  of  agriculture  as  it  was  carried  on  in  the  great 
western  country,  and  of  all  immigrants  they  experienced  the 
most  difficulty  in  settling  down  and  yielding  themselves  to  the 
conditions  of  a  new  coimtry.  Their  minds  were  hampered  with 
prejudices  in  favor  of  the  customs  and  habits  of  the  mother 
country,  which,  combined  with  the  lack  of  those  qualities  which 
make  good  pioneers,  kept  the  English  from  being  classed  with' 
the  successful  settlers  of  the  new  country.®^ 


*"' Young,  Report  on  Iminigration   (1872),  12. 

^^  Seventh  Census   (1850),  xxxvi. 

s-  Flower,  Enfjlish  Settlements  in  Edicards  Co.  III.,  147. 

>''<  Ihid.,    IQR. 

8*  Davidson  and  Stuv§,  Illinois,  349. 

*'  Copeland,  The  Cornish  in  Southwestern  Wisconsin,  in  Wis.  Hist.  Collections, 
14,   305. 

88  Smith  and  Smith,  Latter  Day  Saints,  2,  450. 

8^  Lewis,  Impressions  of  America,  265.  See  also  Beadle,  Life  in  Utah,  59 
Cineinnati  Chronicle,  An!?.  26,  1840  ;  Kennedy,  Early  Days  of  Monnonism,  219 
Neic  York  Weekly  Herald,  April  9,  1842 ;  Niles'  Register,  GO,  144  ;  GO,  304 
G3,  400  ;  C4,  96. 

88  Settlements  were  made  at:  Rockton,  Winnebago  county  (Carr,  Rockton, 
16)  ;  Butler's  Point,  Vermilion  county  (Beckwith,  Vermilion  Co.,  640)  ;  Dixon, 
Lee  county  (History  of  Lee  County,  177-185)  ;  La  Salle,  La  Salle  county  (Bald- 
win, La  Salic  County,  225-483)  ;  I'eoria  (Ballance,  History  of  Peoria,  201)  ; 
Ridott  township,  Stephenson  county  (History  of  Stephenson  County,  268)  ;  Will 
county  (History  of  Will  County,  659-906)  ;  McHenry  counts'  (History  of 
McHenry  County,  637). 

'» Latrobe,  The  Rambler  in  North  America,  2,  163. 
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Economic  causes  operated  in  Scotland  after  1830  to  cause 
emigration.  The  growth  of  the  wool  industry  compelled  many 
of  the  peasant  class  to  leave  the  country  during  the  decade  1831- 
1840.^*°  The  famine  of  1847  rendered  many  others  destitute  and 
aided  in  increasing  emigration.®^  In  1834  they  began  to  come 
to  Illinois  and  formed  little  settlements  throughout  that  part 
of  the  state  north  of  Peoria.''-  By  1850  there  were  4,660  Scotch 
in  Illinois.''^  As'  citizens  in  the  new  coimtry  they  were  well 
thought  of  on  account  of  their  frugality,  sobriety  and  industry. 
As  agriculturists  they  ranked  high,  it  being  estimated  that  seven 
of  every  twelve  families  succeeded.^^ 

Scandinavian  'immigration  to  the  United  States  was  slight  in- 
deed before  1830  but  by  1850  there  were  settled  in  Illinois  some 
3,500  people  of  this  nationality.^^  The  first  Norwegians  settling 
in  Illinois  came  from  New  York  in  1834.**^  They  settled  at 
La  Salle  and  Ottawa  and  at  other  points  in  the  Fox  river  val- 
ley.°"  The  most  interesting  Scandinavian  settlement  in  the 
state  was  the  Bishop  Hill  Colony  in  Henry  county.  Owing  to 
religious  difficulties  at  home  five  hundred  left  for  America  in 
1846  and  settled  in  the  above  named  county.  By  1848  the  set- 
tlement numbered  1,200  souls  and  continued  to  flourish  for  some 
years  after  1850.^®  Various  other  settlements  were  scattered 
about  the  state  at  this  date.®'' 


^0  Niles'  Register,  40,  93. 

"1  Littd's  Living  Age,  13,  97. 

^-  Settlements  were  made  at :  Argyle,  Winnebago  county  (History  of  Winne- 
bago County,  454)  ;  Dundee,  Kane  county  (History  of  Kane  County,  230)  :  Will 
county  (History  of  Will  County,  242,  659-906)  ;  La  Salle  county  (Baldwin,  La 
Salle  County,  225-483)  ;  Peoria  (Ballance,  Peoria,  201). 

^^  Seventh  Census  (1850),  xxxvi. 

**  Collins,  Emigrants'  Guide,  77. 

^^  Seventh  Census  (1850),  xxxvi. 

»s  Baldwin,  La  Salle  County,  104. 

»■  Historical  Maaa~ine.  2.  202. 

"3  Mikkelson,  Bishop  Hill  Colony,  in  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies,  10; 
Bigelow,  Bishop  Hill  Colony,  in  Transactions  of  the  Illinois  Historical  Society, 
(1902)  ;  Niles'  Register,  73,  260;  Bremer,  Homes  of  the  Neic  World,  2,  67. 

""Beaver  Creek,  Iroquois  county  (Anderson,  Norwegian  Immigration,  200,  and 
Nelson,  Scandinavians  in  the  United  States,  1.  129)  ;  Rock  Run.  Stephenson 
county,  (IMd.,  1,  132 ;  History  of  Stephenson  County,  255)  ;  Nettie  Creek, 
Grundy  county  (History  of  Grundy  County,  287)  ;  Mercer  county  (Reynolds,  Illi- 
nois, 183)  ;  Lee  county  (History  of  Lee  County,  767)1:  Princeton,  Bureau  county, 
(Taxpayers  and  Voters  of  Bureau  County,  133)  ;  Andover,  Henry  county  (Nel- 
son, Scandinavians  in  the  United  States,  1,  217)  ;  Moline,  Rock  Island  county 
(IMd.,  1,  217)  ;  Galesburg,  Knox  county  (Ihid.,  1,  217). 
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French,  Swiss,  Portuguese,  Poles,  Welsh,  Spanish,  Belgians, 
Dutch,  Italians,  Austrians,  Danes,  Greeks,  Mexicans,  West  In- 
dians, Hawaiians,  South  Americans  and  even  Chinese  were  rep- 
resented in  Illinois  in  1850.^°°  Of  these  nationalities  the  French 
were  the  most  numerous.  When  the  Americans  first  came  to 
Illinois  the  French  settlements  along  the  American  Bottom  and 
at  Peoria  were  practically  the  only  ones  in  the  territory.  The 
Americans  with  their  new  ways  and  ideas  of  government  and 
law  caused  such  wonder  and  even  distrust  among  this  simple 
people  that  many  moved  away.  Those  remaining  assumed  by 
degrees  the  American  manners  and  language,  but  became  of 
less  importance  politically  and  socially  as  the  American  settlers 
increased  in  number.  Few  indeed  were  the  French  immigrants 
before  1830  and  at  no  time  during  our  period  did  the  annual  im- 
migTation  to  the  United  States  number  10,000  save  in  the  years 
1846  and  1847.^°^  During  the  early  days  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  state  lone  French-Canadian  cabins  were  often  found 
along  the  rivers,  inhabited  by  traders  in  the  employ  of  the 
American  Fur  Company. 

The  first  French  colony  of  any  importance  to  be  established 
in  Illinois  after  1830  was  at  Metamora,  Woodford  county,  in 
1831."^  In  1837  another  was  established  by  the  Piquet  brothers 
at  Saint  Marie,  Jasper  county.  The  colony  numbered  twenty- 
five  persons  and  owned  12,000  acres  of  land."^  An  interesting 
colony  of  French  was  located  in  Hancock  county  where  three 
hundred  followers  of  Cabet  lived  in  the  old  Mormon  town  of 
Nauvoo.  Coming  to  Illinois  in  1849  they  remained  there  for 
several  years  seemingly  enjoying  prosperity  but  internal  troubles 
finally  broke  up  the  settlement."*  In  Kankakee  county  there 
was  a  cluster  of  French-Canadian  settlements,  chief  among 
which  was  Bourbonnais,  which  had  a  population  of  1,719  in 
1850."^     Here  the  old  Canadian  customs  were  maintained  for 


"'"  lieiTnth   Census    (IsriO),   xxxvi. 

'"' Youna",  Report  on  i in  niirfrntion    (1S72').   12-lG. 

^0^  History  of  Woodford  County,  268,  368. 

^"^  History  of  Cumhcrland,  Jaispcr  and  Richland  Counties,  484. 

•<*'  Iceynolds,  Illinois,  372 ;  Open  Court,  August  28,  1890 ;  Hinds,  American 
Communities ;  Shaw,  learin  ;  Hillqi'.it,  Socialism  in  the  United  fitatcs. 

^'^^  Seventh  Census  (1850),  xxxvl ;  Campbell,  Bourlonnais  In  Tramactions  of 
the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society,  (1906). 
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years.  The  other  settlements  in  the  state  were  of  lesser  im- 
portance.^"*' 

Swiss  settlements  in  the  state  were  few.  A  general  business 
stagnation  in  1844  caused  a  considerable  number  of  Swiss  to- 
leave  their  native  land.^°^  In  1815  a  Swiss  colony  from  Neuf- 
chatel  had  established  itself  at  Dntch  Hill  in  St.  Clair  county.^"* 
A  portion  of  Lord  Selkirk's  Red  River  colony  settled  at  Galena 
in  1826.^°''  In  Madison  county  near  Highland  another  colony 
was  begun  in  1831.  It  grew  slowly  until  1844  when  over  one 
hundred  colonists  were  added  making  it  the  most  important 
center  of  Swiss  settlement  in  the  state.^^° 

Two  Portuguese  colonies,  one  near  Springfield  and  one  near 
Jacksonville  were  interesting  additions  to  the  population  of 
Illinois  in  1849.  Exiled  from  the  island  of  Madiera  in  1847 
owing  to  religious  differences  with  the  Catholic  rulers,  they 
landed  on  the  island  of  Trinidad,  from  which  a  number  came  to 
the  United  States  subsequently  settling  in  Illinois.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  state  the  number  of  people  composing  the  colonies  ac- 
eurately.^^^ 

Of  other  nationalities  but  few  representatives  were  in  the 
state.  A  Polish  settlement  was  planned  early  in  the  thirties  and 
a  grant  of  land  obtained  on  the  Rock  river,  but  the  colony  never 
materialized.  There  'were,  however,  a  few  Poles  in  the  state.^^^ 
In  Kane  county  a  considerable  Welsh  population  grew  up  after 


"'^Settlements  were  made  at:  Teoria  (Ballance,  Peoria,  201);  Dixon,  Lee 
county  (History  of  Lee  County,  117-185)  ;  Rockton,  Winnebago  county  (Carr, 
Rockton,  16)  ;  Will  county  (History  of  Will  County,  659-906)  ;  Iroquois  county 
(Beckwith,  Iroquois  County,  336). 

"'  Luchsinger,  New  Glarus,  in  Wis.  Hist.  Collections,  13,  340. 

"s  History  of  St,  Clair  County,  62. 

"'  Chetlain,  Recollections  of  Seventy  Years,  6. 

'^0  Steinach,  ScJitceiser  Eolonien,  248,  Newbauer,  Miss.,  The  Siciss  Settlements 
in  Madison  county,  Illinois  in  Transactions  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  So- 
ciety,   (1906). 

"^Number  placed  at  forty-two  (Seventh  Census  (1850),  xxxvi,)  History  of 
Sangamon  County,  578,  says,  "On  the  19th  of  October,  1849,  nearly  three  hundred 
left  New  York  for  their  new  homes  in  Illinois"  ;  Reynolds,  Illinois,  183,  "I  presume 
the  whole  woukl  amount  to  five  or  six  hundred  sduIs"'  :  Dcutscli-AmcrilcauiscM 
GeschichtrSlIatter,  Jan.  1,  1904,  32,  "Und  von  dort  wurden  in  Jahre  1849  gegCD 
300     .      .      .     nach  Illinois  gebracht." 

1^2  Beckwith,  Vermilion  County,  763. 
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1836."^  Chicago  had  a  colony  of  Bavarian  Jews."^  and  prob- 
ably in  this  city  could  have  been  found  the  few  Mexicans,  Ital- 
ians, Austrians  and  others  which  are  enumerated  in  the  census 
of  1850. 

To  the  influence  of  cheap  land  and  easy  communication,  it 
seems,  can  be  traced  the  cause  for  the  foreign  population  of 
northern  Illinois.  When  immigration  from  European  countries 
had  reached  large  numbers  the  lakes  were  navigated  by  steam 
and  afforded  easy  access  to  the  interior  of  the  continent.  As 
a  general  rule  the  immigrants  were  of  the  lower  classes  of 
European  society  and  had  little  money  to  spend.  Those  who 
wished  to  become  farmers  needed  land,  and  lack  of  money 
necessitated  cheap  land,  which  lay  in  the  West.  The  great 
port  at  the  end  of  the  lakes  was  Chicago,  the  doorway  to  the 
prairies  where  government  lands  could  be  had  in  abundance 
at  exceedingly  low  prices.  Towards  this  city  the  immigrant 
made  his  way  as  an  examination  of  the  population  of  the  coun- 
ties around  Chicago  will  show. 

Other  influences  were  probably  at  work  also.  The  greater 
part  of  the  immigration  to  the  United  States  was  from  north- 
ern Europe  and  in  the  minds  of  the  people  was  a  well  grounded 
dislike  for  the  institution  of  slavery  owing  to  the  competition 
arising  from  it  'in  fields  of  labor.  To  this  influence  can  be  at- 
tributed the  fact  that  little  of  the  cheap  land  of  the  Southwest 
was  taken  up  by  foreigners.  The  climate  may  also  have  oper- 
ated to  turn  the  stream  of  immigration  northward,  for  in  the 
northern  states  was  found  a  climate  more  nearly  corresponding 
to  that  of  northern  Europe  and  consequently  more  to  the  liking 
of  the  immigrants,  for  here  crops  could  be  raised  similar  to 
those  raised  at  home 


''  History  of  Kane  County,  228. 
'*  Historical  Magazine,  7,  346. 
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CHAPTEE  XII 


The  Mormons  in  Illinois 

The  decade  1841-50  in  the  history  of  Illinois  settlement  is 
particularly  and  peculiarly  interesting  owing  to  the  foundation 
of  several  settlements,  within  the  limits  of  the  state,  whose  im- 
pelling motive  was  either  religion  or  a  desire  to  build  up  a  new 
and  reformed  social  structure.  First  in  order  of  time  came  the 
Mormons,  a  sect  believing  themselves  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  true  religion  and  wishing,  by  taking  up  their  abodes  within 
the  limits  of  friendly  Illinois,  to  escape  the  persecution  which 
had  followed  them  from  place  to  place. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Mormon 
church  which  have  made  this  institution  a  source  of  suspicion 
and  distrust  to  society  in  general  and  of  hatred  to  those  who 
have  come  into  direct  opposition  to  its  members.  Of  its  early 
history  little  need  be  said  save  that  after  the  discovery  of  the 
Golden  Plates  by  Joseph  Smith  the  prophet,  the  church  gre'w 
with  rapidity.  A  permanent  settlement  was  not  to  be  founded 
however,  since  the  people  who  were  compelled  to  live  as  neighbors 
of  the  Latter  Day  Saints  looked  upon  them  with  a  feeling  of 
aversion. 

First  settling  in  Ohio,  they  afterwards  moved  to  Missouri 
where  they  lived  in  peace  for  a  short  space  of  time.  Here  again, 
after  accumulating  much  property  and  bringing  their  lands  to 
a  high  state  of  cultivation,  they  were  driven  from  their  homes' 
by  the  Missourians,  who,  incensed  by  thefts  and  robberies  com- 
mitted in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Mormon  colony,  did  not  stop 
to  inquire  into  causes  or  to  seek  out  the  guilty  ones  but  in  the 
midst  of  the  winter  of  1838-39  fell  upon  the  settlement  and  ex- 
pelled the  whole  church  from  the  state.     In  the  dead  of  winter, 
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suffering  from  hunger,  cold  and  siclmess,  numerous  families  set 
out  on  foot  walking  the  entire  distance  to  Illinois.^  Others,  by 
virtue  of  a  treaty  made  with  the  men  of  Missouri,  were  allowed 
to  stay  until  spring.  They  offered  their  lands  for  sale  at  small 
prices  and  even  bartered  farms  for  wagons  and  teams-  by  means 
of  which  to  convey  their  families  out  of  the  state. 

In  the  spring  of  1839,  the  main  body  of  the  Saints  arrived 
in  Illinois  where  they  told  tales  of  persecution  and  privation 
which,  linked  'with  the  spectacle  of  utter  destitution  and  wretch- 
edness which  they  presented  upon  arriving,  awakened  the  warm- 
est sympathy  among  the  citizens^  of  Hancock  county  where  they 
landed.  Great  hospitality  and  kindness  were  shown  them  by 
the  Illinoisans. 

The  town  of  Venus,  later  called  Commerce,  containing  a  few 
hundred  inhabitants,*  and  occupying  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful sites  on  the  Mississippi  river  was  the  destination  of  the 
Mormon  emigrants.  Here  they  settled  to  the  number  of  5,000^ 
and  changing  the  name  of  Conmierce  to  Nauvoo,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Prophet  means  in  the  Hebrew  ''the  beautiful,"  they 
began  to  build  their  habitations.  They  were  soon  located  at 
different  points  all  over  Hancock  county  and  to  some  extent 
through  the  adjoining  counties  of  Pike,  Schuyler,  McDonough, 
Henderson  and  AYarreu.  The  largest  settlements  outside  of 
Nauvoo  were  at  LaHarpe,  Plymouth,  Macedonia,  Green  Plains 
and  Montebello — all  in  Hancock  county.*'  Besides  land  pur- 
chased in  Illinois,  additional  purchases  were  made  in  Iowa  terri- 
tory just  across  the  river.  Together  the  total  amount  of  land 
purchased  was  about  $70,000  in  value.^  On  the  Iowa  side  of 
the  river  some  2,000  people  were  located.^ 

"With  almost  incredible  rapidity  the  town  of  Nauvoo  sprang 


•  Smith  and  SmitJi,  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  the  Latter  Day 
Saints,  3,  .340. 

^  IMd.,  2,   840. 

2  Bennett,  History  of  the  Saints,  189. 

*  Overland  Monthly,  1«,  N.  S.,  G20. 

^  Buckingham,  Eastern  and  Western  States,  3,  193.  For  illustrations  of 
Nauvoo  see  Berry,  The  Mormon  Settlement  in  Illinois  in  Transactions  of  t)ho 
Illinois  State  Historical   Society,   (1906). 

^  Gregg,  The  Prophet  of  Palmyra,  150. 

■^  Niles'  Register,  57,  320. 

»  Cincinnati  Chronicle,  Aug.  26,  1840. 
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up.  By  May,  1840,  about  three  hundred  dwellings  had  been 
erected.®  These  were  block  houses,^"  small  wooden  dwellings,^^ 
and  occasional  structures  of  more  imposing  size  and  appear- 
ance.^- Many  more  were  in  the  process  of  construction.  The 
city  was  laid  out  with  geometrical  exactness.  In  dimension,  it 
was  four  miles  in  length  and  three  in  breadth,^^  filling  up  the 
semicircular  bend  made  by  the  river.  The  streets  were  wide, 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles"  forming  squares  having 
an  area  of  four  acres  each.  These  squares  were  subdivided  into 
four  lots  of  an  acre  each.^^  In  the  center  of  the  city  was  the 
Temple  Block. 

At  the  time  of  the  coming  of  the  Mormons,  two  political  par- 
ties 'were  contending  for  supremacy  in  the  state  and  the  ad- 
vent of  so  many  voters  necessitated  the  party  leaders  taking 
steps  to  gain  control  of  the  new  vote  and  consequently  each  vied 
with  the  other  in  its  efforts  to  conciliate  the  Saints.^''  Just  previ- 
ous to  the  election  of  1840,  the  politicians  crowded  aroimd  the 
Prophet  offering  various  inducements,  but  Smith,  who  was  a 
shrewd  man,  if  nothing  else,  wisely  kept  from  giving  pledges 
-to  either  side  until  his  price  was  offered.^''' 

The  price  asked  and  given  proved  to  be  a  high  one  and  one 
which  was  to  cause  the  citizens  of  the  surrounding  country  a&' 
well  as  the  state  officers  much  trouble  before  many  years  had 
passed.  Charters  for  the  city  of  Nauvoo;  for  the  Nauvoo  Le- 
gion, a  military  organization  wholly  under  the  control  of  the 
city  but  nominally  part  of  the  Illinois  militia ;  for  the  Nauvoo 
University,  and  for  manufacturing  purposes  was  the  price.^® 
The  Whig  party,  believing  the  price  satisfactory,  signified  its 
willingness  to  pay  it  and  the  Mormons  at  the  command  of  their 
leader  cast  a  solid  Whig  vote,  cutting  down  the  Democratic 


» mies'  Register,  58,  192. 

w  Smith  and   Smith,  Latter  Day  Saints,  2,  450. 

11  Kennedy,  Early  Days  of  Mormonism,  200. 

12 /bid. 

1^  Ibid. 

"  Smucker,  History  of  the  Mormons,  158. 

i»  Overland  Monthly,  1«,  N.  S.,  620. 

•18  Amberley,  The  Latter  Day  Saints  la  Fortnightly  Review,  13,  524 

"  Kennedy,  Early  Days  of  Mormonism,  204. 

'•i^  Bennett,  History  of  the  Saints,  139. 
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majority  in  the  state  to  1,900,  the  lowest  it  had  ever  been  known 
to  be.^^  The  charters  were  granted  at  the  meeting  of  the  state 
legislature. 

The  charter  to  the  city  granted  almost  unlimited  powers. 
It  established  a  government  within  a  government.^''  It  placed 
the  legislative  power  of  the  city  in  the  hands  of  a  mayor,  a  vice- 
mayor,  four  aldermen  and  nine  counsellors.*^  This  council,  the 
charter  said  "shall  have  power  and  authority  to  make,  ordain, 
establish  and  execute  all  such  ordinances  not  repugnant  to  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  or  this  state  as  they  may  deem 
necessary  for  the  peace,  benefit,  good  order,  regulation,  conven- 
ience and  cleanliness  of  the  c'ity."-^  This,  it  will  be  observed, 
did  not  bind  the  Mbrmon  council  to  observe  the  individual  laws 
of  the  state  and  they  could  claim  the  right  to  establish 
a  distinct  and  independent  code  of  laws  and  it  so  happened. ^^ 
Jurisdiction  within  the  city  was  granted  to  a  municipal  court 
composed  of  the  mayor  acting  as  Chief  Justice  and  the  four 
aldermen  as  Associate  Justices.-* 

A  power  as  great,  or  even  greater,  was  conceded  in  the  char- 
ter for  the  Nauvoo  Legion.  This  was  a  military  body  composed 
of  divisions,  brigades,  cohorts,  regiments,  battalions  and  com- 
panies under  the  command  of  the  Prophet,-^  and  at  the  disposal 
of  the  mayor  for  executive  purposes.  The  number  of  troops 
was  3,000.-°  The  university  was  organized  with  a  President, 
a  Board  of  Regents  and  chairs  of  Mathematics,  English  Litera- 
ture, Languages,  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Letters,  and  Church  His- 
tory.-^ 

For  a  time,  the  power  granted  by  these  several  charters  was 
used  wisely  enough  and  Nauvoo  prospered,  but  the  plenitude  of 
power  was  too  much  for  those  in  command  and  it  was  abused 
eventually  when  the  authorities  of  the  city  went  so  far  as  to 


"Norrls    and    Gardiner,   Illinois   Annual   Rcjistcr  and    Western   BiisiiiCss    Di- 
rectory (1847),  40. 

*'  Kennedy,  Early  Days  of  Mormonism,  209. 

"  Ihid.,  207. 

^Ibid.,  20G. 

-■'  Amberley,   The  Latter  Dry  Saints,  in  Fortni'jht'iy  Review,  12,   520. 

^*  Kennedy,  Early  Days  of  Mormonism,  207. 

"'^  Ihid.,  208. 

="  Amberley,  The  Latter  Day  Saints,  in  Fortnightly  Review,  12,  520. 

"  The  New  York  Weekly  Herald,  Jan.   1.5.  1842. 
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establish  a  recording  office  in  which  alone  transfers  of  land 
could  be  recorded.-^  In  addition  to  this  an  office  for  the  issue 
of  marriage  licenses  was  established  which  was  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  rights  of  Hancock  county.^^  At  last  it  was  pre- 
sumed by  the  municipal  council  to  ask  that  the  mayor  be 
allowed  to  call  in  and  use  the  United  States  troops  whenever  he 
should  deem  it  necessary  for  the  protection  of  himself  or  fol- 
lowers.^*' 

Here,  in  the  powers  of  the  charters  granted  by  the  state  of 
Illinois  to  the  city  of  Nauvoo  lay  both  the  strength  and  weak- 
ness of  the  Mormon  government.  The  strength  was  due  to 
privileges  granted  which  allowed  the  feeling  of  security  to  the 
inhabitants  necessary  to  development;  the  wealmess.  in  the 
jealousy  aroused  in  the  minds  of  the  citizens  of  the  surrounding 
country  due  to  the  rapid  advance  of  the  Mormons  in  wealth 
and  the  overbearing  attitude  arising  therefrom. 

Before  following  out  the  adverse  effects  of  the  charters  upon 
the  Mormon  Community,  a  glance  must  be  taken  at  the  rapid 
development  of  the  city  in  size  and  wealth.  The  latter  part  of 
1841  and  the  early  months  of  1842  may  be  regarded  as  the  high 
tide  of  Mormon  prosperity  in  Illinois, — "the  season  of  peace- 
ful sunshine  before  the  storm.  "^^  Great  improvements  were 
made  in  the  city  during  the  time.  Several  hundred  houses, 
some  of  them  brick  and  stone  were  erected,^^  and  on  April  6, 
1841,  the  eleventh  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  church 
in  New  York,  the  cornerstone  of  the  Temple  was  laid  in  the 
presence  of  several  thousand  assembled  Saints.^^  It  was  an 
imposing  structure  of  gray  limestone"*  and  represented  on  out- 
lay of  $1,000,000.3^ 

Industry  did  not  lag  in  the  meantime.     Sawmills  at  Nauvoo 


^  Kennedy,  Early  Days  of  Mormonism,  207. 

2"  Ibid. 

«>  Ihid. 

3'  Ibid.,  221. 

"2  Nauvoo  Times  and  Seasons,  Sept.  15,  1841. 

^='  Gregg,  The  Prophet  of  Palmyra,  183. 

^  The  building  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  by  eighty  feet  It  was 
sixty  feet  In  height  and  to  the  top  of  the  dome  measured  one  liundred  and  fifty 
feet.     {Ibid.,  383.) 

^Neio  York  Weekly  Tribune,  July  15,  1843.  Gregg  (383)  cites  an  estimate  of 
the  cost  at  $1,500,000,  which  he  says  is  an  exaggeration. 
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and  Black  River  Falls'^''  in  Wisconsin  were  in  operation,  manu- 
facturing lumber  for  building  pur-poses.  A  steam  flour  mill, 
a  tool  factory,  a  foundry  and  a  factory  for  chinaware  were  in 
busy  operation,  bearing  testimony  of  Mormon  industry,^^  The 
city  also  owned  a  steamboat.^® 

It  is  bard  to  fix  the  population  exactly  at  this  or  any  other 
date  during  the  colony's  stay  in  Illinois,  for  the  various  writ- 
ers seldom,  if  ever,  agree.  Estimates  of  the  population  of  Nau- 
voo  during  1841  vary  from  3,000^^  given  by  the  Prophet  him- 
self to  10,000  given  by  a  later  writer.**^  Probably  the  former 
is  nearer  the  correct  number.  Estimates  of  the  Mormon  popu- 
lation in  Nauvoo  the  next  year  show  similar  discrepancies. 
Agreeing  upon  one  point  alone,  that  the  growth  of  the  commun- 
ity was  wonderfully  rapid,  the  authors  proceed  to  place  the 
numbers  at  anywhere  from  5,000^^  to  30,000.*-  Here  again, 
fortunately,  we  have  an  estimate  made  by  a  Llormon  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Nauvoo  Times  and  Seasons,  which  places  the  popu- 
lation of  the  city  itself  at  10,000.*^  Allowing  for  others 
scattered  through  the  towns  around  Nauvoo,  16,000**  may  be 
said  to  cover  the  entire  number. 

In  the  latter  half  of  1842,  Nauvoo  had  its  greatest  popula- 
tion. Not  only  had  the  Saints  from  Missouri  occupied  the  neiw 
city,  but  hundreds  from  all  over  the  country,  complying  with 
the  summons  of  the  Prophet  to  assemble  at  Nauvoo  and  aid  in 
the  constniction  of  the  Temple  and  the  University,  turned  their 
faces  toward  the  home  of  the  church  and  hastened  to  take  up 
their  abodes  either  within  the  city  or  its  immediate  neighbor- 
hood.*^ 


3"  Brunson,  A  Western  Pioneer,  S,  108. 

^'  Kennedy,  Early  Days  of  Mormonism,  199. 

^  Ibid. 

30  Smith  and   Smith,   The  Latter  Day  Saints,  3,  501. 

*"  Caswell,  The  Prophet  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  212. 

*^  Gregg,  The  Prophet  of  Palmyra,  223. 

''The  New  York  Herald,  June  17,   1843. 

*■>  The  New  York  Weekly  Herald,  Jan.  15,  1842 — copied  from  The  Nauvoo  Times 
and  Seasons. 

"  Davidson  and  Stuv6,  History  of  Illinois,  498 ;  New  York  Weekly  Tribune, 
July  15,  1843.  estimates  15,000 — 17,000;  Madison  City  Express,  July  27,  1843, 
copies  from  the  Burlington  Iowa  Gazette  and  estimates  15,000  to  17,000. 

*^  Gregg,  The  Prophet  of  Palmyra,  162. 
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The  plans  of  Joseph  Smith  were  far-reaching  and  he  deter- 
mined that  the  sinners  of  other  lands  should  be  called  to  re- 
pentance. Elders  were  appointed  to  go  to  England,^*'  Scotland, 
Ireland  and  Nova  Scotia,  besides  others  who  were  to  spread  the 
new  doctrine  in  the  eastern  states,  Wisconsin  Territorj^  and 
Galena.^''  Handsome  young  'women  were  chosen  also  to  aid  in 
the  missionary  work/^ 

The  work  prospered,  especially  in  England,  from  which  place 
many  came  to  swell  the  congregation  at  Nauvoo.  On  June  6, 
1840,  a  colony  of  forty  emigrants  sailed  from  England,  under 
the  leadership  of  Elder  Moore.*^  Three  months  later  the  Liver- 
pool Chronicle  mentions  the  sailing  of  a  packet  from  that  port 
having  on  board  two  hundred  steerage  passengers  belonging 
"to  a  sect  called  Latter  Day  Saints  and  bound  for  Quincy  in 
the  state  of  Michigan,  on  the  borders  of  the  Mississippi,  where 
a  settlement  has  been  provided  for  them  by  one  of  their  sect, 
who  has  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Michigan."^" 

Occasionally  newspapers  recorded  the  movement  of  these  col- 
onies to  Nauvoo.  The  Cincinnati  Chronicle,  evidently  mean- 
ing the  first  colony  mentioned,  speaks  of  thirty  Mormons  ar- 
riving in  that  city  by  keel-boat.^^  They  had  split  into  two  par- 
ties at  Pittsburg  and  the  route  of  the  second  party  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  known  by  the  writer.  He,  however,  states 
that  another  party  of  the  same  sect,  (probably  the  larger  party 
which  left  in  September)  is  on  the  way  from  England  des- 
tined for  Nauvoo.  In  all  there  were  two  hundred  and  forty  who 
came  in  1840.^- 

The  yeare  1841,  1842,  1843,  1844  and  1845  saw  additional 
converts  from  foreign  lands  come  to  dwell  under  the  direct 
guidance  of  the  Prophet.^^     The  immigrants  generally  came  in 


"  Beadle,  Li:e  in  Utah,  59. 

^'  N lies'  Register,  64,  336. 

« Ihid.,  63,  400. 

«»  Smith  and  Smith,  The  Latter  Day  Saints,  2,  450;  Kennedy,  Early  Days  of 
Mormonism,  219,  states  the  colony  was  under  the  leadership  of  Brigham  Young. 

^^  Kiles'  Register,  59,   144. 

"  Cincinnati  Chronicle,  Aug.  26,  1S40. 

"  Kennedy,  Early  Days  of  Mormonism,  219. 

''Smith  and  Smith.  The  Latter  Day  Saints  (3,  1)  give  the  following  figures: 
1841  (769)  ;  1842  (1991)  ;  1843  (769)  ;  1844  (501)  ;  Kennedy,  Earli/  Days  of 
Mormonism  (219),  gives:  1840  (240)  ;  1841  (1135)  ;  1842  (1614)  ;  1843  (769)  ; 
no  statistics  for  1844  and  1845. 
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large  colonies  numbering  sometimes  two,^*  three^'  or  even  five 
hundrecP*'  souls.  They  landed  at  various  ports  from  Quebec^'' 
to  New  Orleaus^^  and  came  to  Nauvoo  either  by  way  of  the  Ohio 
or  Mississippi  river.  The  unanimous  opinion  of  people  coming 
in  contact  with  these  emigrants  on  their  way  to  the  West  was 
that  they  were  respectable  looking^^  farmers  or  mechanics  and 
by  no  means  from  the  lowest  classes  in  England,*^"  people  "who 
would  make  good  settlers  if  they  were  free  from  the  infatua- 
tion  of  IMormonism.  "^^ 

This  constant  stream  of  'inunigration^  it  will  be  seen,  did 
much  towards  aiding  the  rapid  growth  of  Nauvoo  and  the  pe- 
culiarity worthy  of  most  attention  seems  to  be  that  by  far  the 
greatest  number  of  foreign  converts  were  English.  One  writer- 
who  visited  Nauvoo  during  1844  says  that  "of  the  16,000  fol- 
lowers assembled  at  Nauvoo,  10,000  are  said  to  be  from  Eng- 
land."*'- The  other  foreigners  were  from  Germany  and  Scot- 
land. 

With  increase  of  numbers,  an  increase  of  prosperity  came  and" 
with  increased  prosperity,  more  effort  was  made  towards  beau- 
tifying the  city.  In  the  construction  of  houses  taste  was  shown 
and  often  evidences  of  wealth."^  The  work  on  the  temple 
progressed  steadily,  additional  manufactures  were  added  to  the- 
number  already  in  operation,  evincing  industry  and  economic 
success.^*  New  farms  were  enclosed,  the  land  was  put  under 
cultivation  and  a  general  air  of  success  pervaded  the  whole 
neighborhood.^^ 

Nauvoo  impressed  visitors  in  various  ways.  One  visitor  in 
speaking   of  the   city   says,     "Such   a   collection   of  miserable 


"Vew  York  Weekly  Herald,  Apr.  9,  1842. 

''^Museum   of  Foreign  Literature,  45,  9. 

=^«  Xiles'  Register,  64,  96. 

5^  Ihid.,  OO,  304. 
.    ^^  Neiv  York   Werkhj   Ilerahl,   Apr.   9,   1842 ;   Madison   City  Express,   Apr.    25^ 
1844.      (From  St.  Louis  Era.) 

"8  New  York  Weekly  Herald,  Apr.  9,  1842  ;  Cincinnati  Chronicle,  Aug.  26,  1840. 

^  Museum  of  Foreign  Literature,  45.  9. 

"^Madison  City  Express,  Apr.  25,  1844.      (From  The  St.  Louis  Era.) 

"  Lewis,  Impressions  of  America  and  the  American  Churches,  26.5. 

*^  Madison  City  Express,  July  27,  1843. 

*»  Smucker,  History  of  the  Mormons,  159. 

^Jbid. 
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houses  and  hovels  I   could  not  have  believed   existed  in   one 
place."*'® 

Other  writers  who  have  visited  the  place  speak  more  highly 
of  it  and  some  with  marked  enthusiasm.  Among  these  a  cer- 
tain Mr.  Newhall,  who  visited  Nauvoo  in  the  autumn  of  1843, 
published  his  impressions  in  a  New  England  newspaper,  giving 
a  description  which  is  both  vivid  and  interesting.  He  says, 
"Instead  of  seeing  a  few  miserable  log  cabins  and  mud  hovels 
which  I  had  expected  to  find,  I  was  surprised  to  see  one  of  the 
most  romantic  places  that  I  had  visited  in  the  West.  The 
buildings,  though  many  of  them  were  small,  and  of  wood,  yet 
bore  marks  of  neatness  which  I  have  not  seen  equalled  in  this 
country.  The  far-spread  plain  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  was 
dotted  over  with  the  habitations  of  men,  with  such  majestic 
profusion  that  I  was  almost  willing  to  believe  myself  mistaken, 
and  instead  of  being  in  Nauvoo  of  Illinois  among  Mormons, 
that  I  was  in  Italy  at  the  city  of  Leghorn  which  the  location  of 
Nauvoo  resembles  very  much.  I  gazed  for  sometime  with  fond 
admiration  on  the  plain  below.  Here  and  there  rose  a  tall 
majestic  brick  house,  speaking  loudly  of  genius  and  the  untir- 
ing labor  of  the  inhabitants.  I  passed  on  into  the  more  active 
parts  of  the  city  looking  into  every  street  and  lane  to  observe 
all  that  was  passing.  I  found  all  the  people  engaged  in  some 
useful  and  healthy  employment.  The  place  was  alive  with 
business — much  more  than  any  place  I  have  visited  since  the 
hard  times  commenced.  I  sought  in  vain  for  anything  that 
bore  marks  of  immorality  but  was  both  astonished  and  highly 
pleased  at  my  ill  success.  I  could  see  no  loungers  around  the 
streets  nor  any  drunkards  about  the  taverns.  I  did  not  meet 
with  those  distorted  features  of  ruffianism  or  with  the 
illbred  and  impudent.  I  heard  not  an  oath  in  the  place.  I 
saw  not  a  gloomy  countenance,  all  were  cheerful,  polite  and  in- 
dustrious. "^'^  From  this  description  we  may  conclude  that 
there  was  something  to  commend  in  Nauvoo  and  its  inhabitants, 
for  the  writer  had  visited  many  places  in  his  trip  through  the 


"6  Overland  MoniUhj,  IG,  N.  S.  617. 

"^  Smucker,  History  of  the  Mormons,   152.    (Extract  from  the  Salem    (Mass.) 
Advertiser. ) 
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"West  and  had  had  abundant  opportunities  offered  for  compar- 
isons. 

The  newly  built  dwellings  of  the  rural  districts  around  Nau- 
voo  did  not  present  the  same  uniform  prosperity.  This  can  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  these  farms  were  just  being  opened 
up  and  the  habitations  erected  upon  them  were  in  keeping  with 
the  general  character  of  pioneer  dwellings. 

Such  was  Nauvoo,  the  city  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints,  when  the 
storm  broke  over  them.  The  city  itself  was  the  largest  one  in 
Illinois,  having  in  1845  some  ISjOOO''®  inhabitants.  Next  to  St. 
Louis,  it  was  the  most  important  central  point  and  supply  de- 
pot of  the  western  territory'. '^'*  Some  families  had  left  by 
1844,  already  anticipating  a  visitation  similar  to  the  one  exper- 
ienced in  Missouri,  but  others  had  been  added  in  greater  num- 
bers to  take  their  places^**  until  by  the  end  of  1844,  30,000  Mor- 
mons resided  in  Nauvoo  and  its  vicinity.'^^ 

In  order  to  understand  the  expulsion  of  the  Mormons,  it 
is  necessary  to  return  to  the  early  history  of  the  settlement. 
Scarcely  had  the  Mormons  settled  in  Hancock  county  when 
trouble  arose.  Several  inhabitants  of  Shelby  county  became 
converts,  whereupon  a  mob  attacked  them.  The  Mormons  in 
retaliation  secured  warrants  from  Judge  Breese  calling  for  the 
arrest  of  fifteen  of  the  leaders,  but  the  militia,  when  called  upon 
to  assist  in  serving  the  warrants,   flatly  refused."^ 

Little  by  little  the  opposition  grew,  quietly  at  first,  but 
turned  by  later  events  into  an  open  and  bitter  hostility.  Tiie 
extraordinary  privileges  granted  by  the  charter'^^  to  Nauvoo 
were  instrumental  at  first  in  exciting  the  envy  and  distrust  of 
the  citizens  of  the  surrounding  country.  An  independent  mili- 
tary force  devoted  to  the  Prophet  and  the  right  claimed  by 
him  to  disregard  warrants  for  the  arrest  of  any  person  in  Nau- 
voo, if  issued  from  other  places,  seemed  more  than  the  people 
could  bear.     Moreover,  .the  political  party  which  had  not  re- 


s' Beadle,  Lite  in  Utah,  134. 

8»  Chicago  Trihune,  Mar.  G,   1886. 

'">  Nauvoo  Times  and  f^easons,  5,  74.'?. 

«  Smith,  and  Smith,  Latter  Day  Sadnts,  3,  1. 

''-Kiles'  Register,  5«,  33G. 

'^  Amberley,  The  Latter  Day  Saints,  la  Fortnightly  Review,  12,  527. 
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ceived  the  Moniion  vote  was  exasperated  and  combining  forces 
with  others,  incensed  by  different  causes,  they  conspired  against 
the  power  of  the  Saints.  On  December  9,  1842,  a  motion  was 
made  in  the  legislature  of  Illinois  to  repeal  the  charter/^ 
Joseph  Smith's  brother,  at  that  time  a  member,  spoke  earnestly 
against  the  proceeding,  appealing  to  the  Locofoco  par-ly  to 
sustain  his  city.  As  a  result  no  vote  was  taken  and  the  Nauvoo 
charter  was  safe  for  the  time. 

Reports  also  spread  through  the  state  that  some  Mormons 
at  the  instigation  of  Smith,  had  made  an  attempt  upon  the  life 
of  ex-governor  Boggs  of  Missouri."^  Some  foundation  was 
given  to  the  reports  when  Governor  Reynolds  issued  requisition 
papers  for  the  arrest  of  Smith  as  a  fugitive  from  justice.  After 
some  delay,  caused  by  the  IMormon  authorities  at  Nauvoo,  Smith 
gave  himself  up  for  trial,  and  after  being  heard,  was  released, 
owing  to  insufficient  evidence  being  produced  agaginst  him.'® 

Still  another  episode  helped  to  inflame  the  Illinoisans.  John 
C.  Bennett,  at  one  time  the  right  hand  man  of  Smith  and  com- 
mander of  the  Nauvoo  Legion,  quarreled  'with  his  chief  and  left 
the  city  in  great  wrath.''^  Having  been  for  several  years  in 
high  circles  in  Nauvoo,  he  worked  great  harm  to  the  Saints  by 
publishing  an  expose^^  of  Mormoni&m,  severe  and  scathing  in  its 
nature,  and  substantiating  in  every  respect  reports  of  corrupt- 
ness and  immorality  existing  within  the  city.  Eagerly  grasp- 
ing at  anything  which  would  give  them  a  right  to  work  ven- 
geance upon  the  citizens  of  Nauvoo,  many  good  and  patriotic 
men  began  to  believe  that  Nauvoo  was  a  second  Sodom  and  a 
foul  spot  which  should  be  blotted  out.''^ 

As  time  Kvent  on  the  hatred  increased  and  difficulties  multi- 
plied. One  of  the  many  charges  made  against  these  people 
was  that  they  were  prone  to  appropriate  the  property  of  their 
Gentile  neighbors.^*'     This  was  strenuously  denied  by  the  Mor- 


'^Xihs'  Rcrjister,  «3,  304. 
■'^lUd.,  63,  389. 
-«Ihid.,  «3,  389. 

"  Kennedy,  Early  Days  of  Mormonism,  222. 

'« The  work   is  entitled,  History  of  the   Saints  :   or  an  Expos6   of  Joe  Smith 
and  Mormonism,    (Boston,   1842.) 

"  Kennedy,  Early  Days  of  Mormonism,  222. 
^  Gregg,  The  Prophet  of  Palmxrra,  189. 
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mons.  Extremely  poor  when  they  arr-ived  in  Illinois,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  they  had  been  dragged  about  from  place  to 
place  and  robbed  of  their  goods  either  by  unbelievers  or  by  the 
elders  of  the  church  in  attempts  to  accumulate  property  for 
their  own  personal  benefit,  the  Mormons  had  gained  in  w^ealth  so 
rapidly  that  their  honesty  was  questioned. 

The  doctrines  of  the  church  did  not  support  theft  but  they 
did  teach  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  goods  of  the  Gentiles  were 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Saints.®^  Since  they  'were  the  true 
children  of  the  Lord  to  whom  belonged  the  earth  and  its  rich- 
ness, it  was  only  just  and  proper  that  the  Mormons  should  ap- 
propriate such  portions  as  were  deemed  necessary.^-  Such  were 
the  allegations  of  their  critics. 

Out  of  fairness  to  that  part  of  the  Mormon  population  of 
Nauvoo  which  believed  in  the  church  and  tried  to  live  moral 
lives  it  must  be  said  that  probably  a  large  number  of  the  thefts 
committed  were  the  work  of  a  class  of  horse-thieves,  house- 
breakers and  villains  who  gathered  in  Nauvoo  that  they  might 
cloak  their  deeds  in  mystery.^^  This  class  eared  nothing  for  re- 
ligion and  were  baptised  that  they  might  find  refuge  in  the  city, 
for  refuge  was  given  to  all  claiming  a  part  in  the  church. 
"Wlien  stolen  property  was  traced  to  Nauvoo,  which  was  often 
the  case,  neither  the  owner  nor  even  officers  of  the  law  were 
able  to  recover  it.  Pureuers  w^ere  set  at  defiance  within  the 
Mormon  stronghold,  often  robbed  of  their  horses  and  driven 
out  of  the  city  wnth  insults.**  Because  of  this  protection  it 
was  not  long  until  thefts  were  committed  in  broad  daylight 
before  the  eyes  of  the  farmers  themselves  who  were  powerless  to 
prevent  depredations. 

Moreover,  it  was  charged  that  Nauvoo  harbored  a  nest  of 
counterfeiters  who  operated  in  the  surrounding  county.*"  Specie 
alone  would  be  taken  at  the  government  land  offices  in  payment 
for   lands.     These   men   would   on   occasions   load   their  bogus 


»'  Ibid. 

^'Letter  of  ITenrlotta  C.  Jones  in  Storied  of  the  Pioneer  Mothers  of  Illinois. 
{MSS.  in  ni.  Hist.  Library.) 
"Gunnison,  The  History  of  the  Mormons,  116. 
**NUes'  Register,  <;»,  110. 
^  New  York  Weekly  Tribune,  Jan.  5,  1846. 
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coin  into  a  wagon,  cover  it  with  light  articles  of  merchandise  to 
give  the  outfit  the  appearance  of  a  peddler's  wagon,  and  proceed 
into  land  districts  where  specie  was  in  demand.  There  they 
would  trade  off  their  coin  for  paper  money.  Tales  of  the 
"spiritual-wife"  doctrine  were  also  afloat  in  the  country,  which 
supported  by  the  expose  of  Bennett  added  fuel  to  the  fire. 

Even  this  list  of  grievances  shows  but  in  part  the  reason  for 
the  downfall  of  the  Church  of  Mormon  in  Illinois.  Jealousy, 
rivalry  and  dissension  within  the  church  itself  at  last  opened 
the  road,  by  means  of  which  the  final  expulsion  took  place.  A 
new  church  with  William  Law  as  President  was  established 
during  the  spring  of  1844.^"  Not  satisfied  with  this  move  Law, 
with  the  faction,  decided  to  establish  a  newspaper  in  the  strong- 
hold of  Mormonism  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  making  an  at- 
tack upon  the  leaders  of  the  church.  Accordingly  on  June  7 
of  the  same  year,  the  Nauvoo  Expositor  appeared,  bearing  the 
motto,  "The  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth.  "^^  It  boldly  attacked  Smith  and  his  aasociates  for  im- 
morality. The  first  issue  was  the  last,  for  on  the  tenth  of  the 
month  the  city  council  declared  the  Expositor  a  nuisance  and 
the  city  marshal  at  the  head  of  the  police  force  destroyed  the 
press,  while  the  editors  fled  from  the  city  making  appeals  to  the 
laws  of  the  state  for  redress.*^ 

The  action  of  the  Mormon  authorities  was  construed  as  an 
attack  upon  free  speech,  liberty  of  the  press  and  the  right  of 
private  property,^^  and  writs  for  the  arrest  of  Joseph  Smith 
and  others  were  secured  at  Carthage,  the  county  seat  of  Hancock 
county.""  Officers  were  sent  to  make  the  arrests  but  after  they 
were  effected  the  constable  of  Nauvoo  produced  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  sworn  out  before  the  municipal  court  of  the  city  and 
compelled  the  release  of  the  prisoners.''^  Feeling  against  the 
Mormons  ran  high  and  many  of  them  foreseeing  serious  trouble 
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left  tlie  city.  Joseph.  Smith  placed  the  city  under  martial  law, 
while  armed  bands  of  Gentiles  formed  throughout  the  country 
enrolled  under  the  sheriff's  orders,  ready  to  march  upon  Nau- 
voo.°- 

Here  Governor  Ford  interfered.  Coming  to  Carthage  he 
sent  a  me-ssage  to  the  prophet  demanding  an  explanation  of  the 
trouble.  Smith  went  in  person  to  Carthage  to  make  his  defence 
and  was  bound  over,  together  with  the  members  of  the  Nauvoo 
city  council,  to  appear  at  the  following  term  of  court.  Almost 
immediately  after  the  hearing,  the  prophet  with  three  followers 
was  arrested  upon  the  charge  of  treason  and  thrown  into  jail.^^ 
Eumors  were  afloat  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  rescue 
the  prisoners,  and,  to  frustrate  this  plan,  an  entrance  was  forced 
into  the  jail  by  a  party  of  militia-men  and  both  the  Smiths  were 
murdered.''* 

The  Llormons  in  Nauvoo  feared  a  general  attack  upon  their 
city,  while  a  panic  spread  through  Carthage.  In  two  hours  the 
town  was  deserted.  Men,  women  and  children,  all  fearing 
Mormon  vengeance  fled  on  foot,  on  horseback  and  in  wagons.°^ 
The  shock  w^as  too  great  for  the  Mormons  and  they  made  no 
attempt  to  take  vengeance.^^  Nine  men  were  indicted,  charged 
with  the  murder  of  the  Smiths  but  were  acquitted  after  trial.^'' 

The  Mormon  power,  although  it  had  received  a  severe  blow, 
was  not  broken.  Brigham  Young  took  up  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment and  Nauvoo  gave  promise  of  prosperity  but  another  setback 
was  experienced  almost  inunediately.  The  August  election  had 
resulted  in  the  success  of  the  Mormon  ticket  in  Hancock  county 
and  officials  obnoxious  to  the  Gentiles  were  elected.^^  The  pre- 
vious September  had  seen  a  body  of  resolutions  passed  by  the 
citizens  of  the  county  stating  that  they  Avould  refuse  to  obey 
officers  elected  by  the  Mormons."**  This  was  followed  in  June, 
1844,  by  another  act,  passed  by  the  citizens  of  Warsaw,  being 
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much  more  threatening  in  character.  The  resolutions  called  for 
the  expulsion  of  the  Mormons  from  the  township  and  advised 
the  neighboring  towTiships  to  adopt  the  same  plan.  IMoreover, 
they  favored  driving  all  Mormons  into  Nauvoo  and  demanding 
from  them  their  leaders.  A  refusal  would  be  taken  as  a  signal 
for  a  war  of  extermination  and,  the  resolutions  continue  "we 
shall  hold  ourselves  at  all  times  at  readiness  to  co-operate  with 
our  fellow-citizens  in  this  state,  Missouri  and  Iowa  to  extermi- 
nate, utterly  exterminate,  the  wicked  and  abominable  Moronon 
leaders.  "10° 

The  state  legislature  took  up  the  matter  in  December,  1844, 
and  before  the  end  of  January,  1845,  a  bill  to  repeal  all  the 
Mormon  charters  had  passed  both  houses  and  the  fate  of  Nau- 
voo was  sealed."^  Although  at  this  time  it  was  the  largest  and 
most  prosperous  town  in  the  state  it  began  to  decline  in  spite 
of  all  efforts  made  by  the  Mormons  to  sustain  it.^^- 

For  the  remainder  of  the  year  1845  the  Saints  remained  at 
Nauvoo  and  the  vicinity  but  not  unmolested.  Over  two  hun- 
dred houses  belonging  to  Mormons  were  burned  at  Morleytown, 
Bear  Creek,  and  Green  Plains.^"^  Deputies  were  sent  to  Young 
in  September  telling  him  that  the  ]\Iormons  'were  to  be  expelled 
from  the  state,  to  which  notification  he  replied  that  he  had  al- 
ready determined  to  leave  Nauvoo.^"* 

A  formal  treaty  was  made  to  the  effect  that  the  INIormons 
should  leave  in  the  spring  of  1846,  provided  they  were  protected 
from  attacks  in  the  meantime  and  allowed  to  dispose  of  their 
property  in  peace.i°^  Eepresentatives  from  BroAMi,  Pike, 
Adams,  Schuyler,  Knox,  Henderson  and  other  counties,  men  of 
high  standing  who  earnestly  desired  the  welfare  of  the  state, 
met  in  Carthage  early  in  October  and  passed  resolutions  stating 
that  in  their  belief  the  removal  of  the  Mormons  was  the  only 
solution  to  the  existing  difficulty  and  recommending  to  the  peo- 
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pie  of  the  surrounding  counties  that  the  proposition  of  the  Mor- 
mons to  move  in  the  spring  be  accepted.^*'® 

All  during  the  winter  of  1845-^6  prodigious  preparations 
were  made  in  Nauvoo  for  removal  in  the  early  spring.  All  the 
houses  and  even  the  Temple  were  turned  into  workshops  and  he- 
fore  the  river  was  clear  of  ice  in  the  spring  12,000  wagons  were 
ready  for  use.^'^'^  While  the  river  was  yet  frozen  and  the  cold 
was  intense,  the  first  band,  numbering  one  thousand,  left  Nauvoo 
for  the  West,^"'^  but  the  great  body  of  the  Saints  remained  in  the 
city  until  they  had  performed  a  sacred  duty — the  completion  of 
the  Temple.  Although  they  knew  they  could  never  use  it,  yet 
it  was  finished  with  elaborate  care  and  consecrated  early  in 
May."9  By  the  middle  of  the  month  16,000"°  had  left,  leaving 
only  about  one  thousand  who  had  not  yet  been  able  to  dispose 
of  their  property.^^^ 

Some  wished  to  remain,  saying  they  had  left  the  church  and 
could  no  longer  be  obnoxious,  others  had  not  the  means  to  get 
away.  The  Gentiles,  however,  were  not  'willing  to  agree  to  this, 
believing  that  peace  could  not  be  restored  as  long  as  a  vestige 
of  Mormonism  was  left.  The  prevailing  sentiment  was  that 
•''Every  Saint,  mongrel  or  whole-blood"  and  eveiy  thing  that 
looked  like  a  Saint,  talked  or  acted  like  a  Saint,  should  be  com- 
pelled to  leave.^^^ 

The  more  often  the  IMormons  expressed  a  desire  to  remain  in 
Illinois  the  more  determined  were  the  citizens  that  they  should 
not.  Things  approached  a  crisis  and  it  soon  appeared  that  those 
Mormons  who  remained,  no'w  probably  six  hundred  in  number, 
seemed  resolved  to  defend  their  city  to  the  last."^  The  Gentiles 
began  to  gather  their  forces  and  1,200  under  the  leadership  of 
Rev.  Broclvman  laid  regular  seige  to  Nauvoo  in  September, 
1846."^     After  a  pitched  battle,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of 
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several  on  each  side/^*'  the  Mormons  surrendered  and  agreed  to 
leave  the  state  at  onee.^" 

Naiivoo  was  now  abandoned  save  for  the  lone  Mormon  agent 
who  remained  in  charge  of  the  property,"®  wistfully  looking 
for  purchasers  or  tenants,  and  waiting  for  any  possible  answer 
to  the  following  advertisement : 

"Temple  for  Sale. 
The  undersigned  Trustees  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints  propose  to 
sell  the  Temple  on  very  low  terms,  if  an  early  application  is 
made.     The  Temple  is  admirably  designed  for  Literary  or  Re- 
ligious purposes.     Address  the  undersigned  Trastees. 

Almon  W.   Babbitt, 
Joseph   L.    Heywood, 
John  S.  Fullmer. 
Nauvoo,  May  15,  1846.  ""^ 

To  Illinois,  the  expulsion  of  this  sect  seems  to  have  been  a 
blessing,  for  peace  and  quiet  had  for  years  been  almost  unknown 
in  that  portion  of  the  state  lying  around  the  Mormon  strong- 
hold. Of  the  four  religious  or  coimnunistic  settlements  in  Ill- 
inois this  one  alone  was  not  welcome,  and  alone  of  all  was  not 
allowed  to  work  out  its  own  destiny  unmolested.  One  reason 
may  be  assigned.  The  people  of  the  state  firmly  believed  the 
Mormons  nothing  more  than  a  band  of  imposters  and  rascals. 
While  the  J\Iormon  settlement  in  Illinois  is  an  exceptional  case 
in  the  settlement  of  the  state  it  can  be  considered  as  a  phase 
of  the  westward  expansion.  It  is  an  example  of  a  body  of 
religious  enthusiasts  attempting  to  find  a  place  on  the  frontier 
where  they  could  put  into  operation  their  social  and  religious 
views. 

Originating  in  western  New  York  which  was  a  hot-bed  for 
religious  excitement,  the  followers  moved  to  Ohio,  then  to  Mis- 
souri, then  to  Illinois  and  finally  to  the  far  "West.  Smith  was 
born  in  "Windsor  county,  Vermont,  and  moved  to  New  York  in 
1815.     The  people   among  whom   he   found  himself  were   ex- 
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tremely  religious  and  superstitious.  Prophecies  and  miracles 
were  believed  in  and  the  Bible  accepted  literally  making  the 
state  a  natural  field  for  wild  religious  speculation.  With  in- 
creased converts  came  the  vision  of  a  community  devoting  itself 
entirely  to  the  teachings  of  the  Book  of  Mormon.  The  frontier 
was  the  natural  place  for  such  a  community  to  work  out  its 
destiny  and  a  home  was  sought,  first  in  Ohio,  then  in  Missouri 
and  then  in  Illinois. 

However  free  the  life  and  thought  of  the  "West  might  be  it 
could  not  be  brought  to  agree  with  or  even,  at  last,  to  allow  the 
exercise  of  views  which  seemed  to  be  pernicious  and  destructive 
to  religious  and  social  order.  The  expulsion  of  the  Mormons 
from  Missouri  and  from  Illinois  shows  another  pioneer  char- 
acteristic yet  in  the  early  stages  of  development.  It  was  one 
of  the  first  sigxis  of  "border  ruffianism"  which  was  developed 
so  rapidly  in  the  Kansas  struggle  of  the  next  decade.  In  this 
early  stage  the  characteristic  displayed  was  the  beginning  of  the 
intolerant  spirit  towards  a  disliked  institution.  The  expulsion 
was  arbitrary;  it  was  done  simply  because  of  antagonism  and 
while  Mormon  ideals,  beliefs  and  customs  can  in  no  way  be  sup- 
ported, the  action  of  the  citizens  of  the  states  is  open  to  con- 
demnation. 

In  some  ways  the  city  of  the  Mormons  followed  the  general 
tendency  and  laws  of  development  of  western  towns.  Situated 
on  a  convenient  transportation  line  and  having  a  good  back 
country  to  draw  upon,  it  was  bound  to  grow  should  external 
conditions  not  hinder.  The  development  cannot,  however,  be 
attributed  to  natural  causes  at  work  in  the  western  country; 
but  it  must  be  attributed  to  an  immigration  growing  under 
fanatical  religious  pressure  and  here  again  Nauvoo  is  the  ex- 
ception in  westward  expansion.  Aside  from  the  desire  of  a 
body  of  people  to  'work  out  a  social,  communistic  and  religious 
experiment  near  the  frontier  line,  the  IMormon  colony  is  not 
typical  in  the  western  movement. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 


Communistic  Settlements  in  Illinois 

Before  the  Monnons  were  driven  from  Illinois,  another  inter- 
esting commimity  was  established  within  the  bounds'  of  the 
state.  The  newcomers  were  followers  of  the  French  socialist, 
Fourier,  and  were  putting  to  a  practical  test  the  theory  ad- 
vanced by  this  man.  The  workings  and  life  of  the  two  settle- 
ments founded  in  Illinois  seem  to  have  attracted  but  little  at- 
tention and  almost  nothing  is  known  of  the  communities  save 
that  one  of  them  numbering  over  one  hundred  members  existed 
for  a  year  and  a  half  in  Sangamon  county.  Of  the  earlier  ex- 
periment in  Bureau  county  nothing  is  known. 

Fourier,  the  father  of  the  theory,  founded  his  philosophy  of 
human  relations  to  God,  the  world  and  f  ellowmen  upon  the  basis 
ot  harmony.  God  created  the  universe  on  an  harmonious  plan, 
hence  harmony  was  the  kejTiote  of  all  things.  Within  each 
person  certain  instincts  and  passions  predominate  and  where- 
ever  these  passions  and  instincts  were  properly  developed  for 
the  good  of  society,  there  the  ideal  state  was  to  be  found. 

For  the  proper  development  of  the  Phalanx,  the  basic  unit 
of  the  system,  three  square  miles  of  land  were  necessary  upon 
which  was  to  be  built  the  Palace  or  common  house.  Every- 
thing was  held  in  common  and  division  of  labor  was  highly 
developed.  Farmers,  capitalists,  scientists  and  artists  all  had 
their  spheres  of  employment.  To  each  laborer  a  fixed  sum  was 
paid  according  to  the  amount  of  work  he  did  and  according  to 
his  ability.  All  profits  went  to  a  common  fund.  All  children 
received  equal  instruction  and  from  earliest  childhood  were 
trained  for  the  Phalanx  according  to  their  inclination.^ 
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Practical  tests  of  these  dreams  were  made  and,  through  the 
efforts  of  Albert  Brisbane,  Fourierism  was  introduced  into  the 
United  States.-  Societies  were  formed  in  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  "Wisconsin, 
Michigan  and  Illinois.  As  a  rule  they  were  shortlived  affairs 
and  the  ones  in  Illinois  were  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

Bureau  county  was  the  scene  of  the  first  experiment  in  Ill- 
inois. No  definite  information  is  obtainable  concerning  the 
number  of  members,  the  amount  of  land  held  by  the  society 
or  the  length  of  life  of  the  community.  It  had  its  beginning 
in  1843  and  was  apparently  a  venture  which  met  with  no  suc- 
cess.^ 

Two  years  later  the  Integral  Phalanx  began  its  life  in  San- 
gamon county,  a  few  miles  from  Springfield.  The  settlement 
had  one  hundred  and  twenty  members  and  owned  over  five 
hundred  acres  of  land.  Five  or  six  buildings  were  erected 
upon  the  land  besides  the  large  central  building  which  was  a 
two-story  structure,  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long  and 
tv/enty-four  feet  wide.* 

In  actual  life  this  community,  while  intending  ultimately  to 
follow  out  Fourier's  idea  in  its  details,  does  not  seem  to  have 
conformed  to  the  established  rules  during  the  early  days  of  its 
existence.  A  correspondent  to  the  New  York  Tribune  wrote 
that  ''until  the  members  were  prepared  to  organize  they  in- 
tended to  operate  on  a  system  of  hired  labor  and  pay  each  in- 
dividual a  full  compensation  for  all  assistance  rendered  in  labor 
or  other  services  and  charge  each  a  fair  price  for  what  he  re- 
ceived from  the  common  store  house  of  the  Phalanx;.  What 
remained  to  each  individual  was  then  credited  to  him  as  stock 
and  drew  ten  per  cent,  compound  interest."^  A  further  evi- 
dence that  the  community  was  never  thoroughly  organized  as  a 
Phalanx  operating  upon  a  communistic  basis  is  found  in  the 
same  article,  for  the  correspondent  says;  "It  is  better  that  the 
different  families  should  remain  separate  for  five  years  than 
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to  bring  them  together  under  eireumstanees  worse  than  civil- 
5zation."  The  venture  lasted  but  seventeen  months.^  Prob- 
ably only  the  more  enthusiastic  members  moved  away  to  similar 
settlements  in  other  places,  the  others  remaining  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  excellent  farming  country. 

Next  in  order  of  time  came  the  Swedish  colony  at  Bishop  Hill 
in  Henry  county.  It  was  both  religious  and  communistic  in 
character. 

In  Sweden  no  one  was  allowed  to  worship  excepting  accord- 
ing to  forms  of  the  established  Lutheran  church.  In  1825  a 
split  came  in  the  church.  A  new  sect  composed  of  peasants  and 
a  few  of  the  clergy,  and  known  as  the  Devotionalists  arose  in 
the  province  of  Helsingland.^  For  seventeen  years  these  De- 
votionalists, under  the  guidance  of  their  highly  respected  leader 
Jonas  Olson,  assembled  unmolested  to  read  their  Bibles,  still 
enjoying  their  privileges  as  full  members  of  the  Established 
Church.*  The  work  of  the  Devotionalists  was  commendable 
for  it  tended  towards  furthering  industry  and  sobriety  among 
the  peasant  class  whose  morals  had  been  very  low. 

Eric  Jansen,  who  was  also  the  head  of  a  dissenting  sect  now 
(1842)  appeared  upon  the  scene,  speaking  with  great  effect  to 
various  assemblages  of  Devotionalists.  The  Jansonists  had  been 
cast  out  of  the  Established  Church  in  1834  and  from  that  time 
had  been  subjected  to  persecutions  by  the  orthodox  party.^ 
Jansen  had  been  imprisoned  but  escaped  through  Norway  to 
Denmark  and  thence  to  New  York.^'^ 

A  large  number  of  Swedes  having  now  become  dissatisfied 
with  the  state  of  religious  affairs  in  their  native  land  resolved 
to  emigrate.  The  Jansonists  included  many  among  their  num- 
ber who  were  miners  and  poor  peasants  unable  to  bear  the  ex- 
pense of  a  voyage  to  America.  To  remedy  this,  the  idea  of 
making  the  colony  communistic  was  conceived  and  carried  out.^^ 
A  messenger  sent  in  1845  to  seek  a  place  suitable  for  a  colony, 
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upon  arriving  in  New  York,  was  directed  to  Victoria,  Knox 
county,  Illinois.  A  satisfactory  location  having  been  found 
and  the  news  conveyed  to  Sweden,  preparations  for  departure 
were  completed. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1846  between  four  and  five  hundred 
emigrants^^  set  sail  from  Sweden,  landing  at  New  York  where 
they  were  met  by  Eric  Jansen,  who  acted  as  their  conductor  to 
Illinois.  The  scant  means  of  the  party  were  almost  exhausted 
upon  landing  and  as  they  were  still  far  from  their  destination 
a  serious  problem  confronted  them.  It  is  said  that  some  of  the 
men  traveled  the  whole  distance  from  New  York  on  foot  while 
the  women  and  children  were  sent  by  way  of  the  Erie  canal 
and  the  Great  Lakes  to  Chicago.  From  Chicago  to  Henry 
county  (the  destination  having  been  changed  from  Knox  county 
owing  to  the  reported  unhealthful  climate  of  that  place)  all 
excepting  the  weakly,  women  and  children  journeyed  on  foot, 
a  distance  of  more  than  one  hundred  miles.^^ 

The  Harbinger  in  speaking  of  the  party  as  it  left  Chicago 
in  September,  1846,  says  that  on  the  faces  of  these  immigrants 
there  were  expressions  of  patient,  intelligent  endurance.  "They 
were  not  bowed  down  with  'weakness  and  care  like  the  French 
and  Italian  emigrants,  nor  stem  and  stolid  like  the  newly  arrived 
Germans,  nor  wild  and  vehement  like  many  of  the  Irish — ^they 
walked  erect  and  firm,  looking  always  hopeful  and  contented 
though  very  serious,"  and  the  greatest  gentleness  and  good  will 
prevailed  among  them.^*  When  they  arrived  in  Henry  county 
they  purchased  land  and  named  their  new  home  Bishop  Hill  in 
honor  of  the  birth  place  of  Jansen.^^ 

It  could  not  be  said  that  their  lives  were  happy  during  the 
first  winter  in  Illinois.  They  lived  in  several  log  houses,  two 
tents  and  a  dozen  "  dug-outs.  "^^  Their  fare  was  no  better  than 
their  lodgings — pork  with  bread  baked  from  the  commeal  ground 
by  their  mill  furnished  their  food.       Wlien  the  stream  which 


^=  Nelson,   Scandinavians  in  the   United  States,  2,   2-3 ;   Bigelow,   TJie  Bishop 
Hill  Colony  in  the  111.  Hist.  Society  Transactions  (1902),  101-108. 
"  Hinds,  American  Communities,  303, 
"  The  Harbinger,  3,  257. 
'5  Hinds,  American  Communities,  303. 
^^  Nelson,  Scandinavians  in  the  United  States,  3,  3. 
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turned  the  mill  wheel  could  not  be  used,  the  work  was  done  by 
two  or  three  men.  Scanty  fare  and  poorly  ventilated  apart- 
ments soon  brought  on  disease  and  the  new  settlers  were  either 
shaking  with  ague  or  burning  with  fever.  Cholera  appeared 
and  a  score  died,  while  many  fled  to  escape  this  scourge.^'^ 

During  1847  four  hundred  more  arrived  and  by  the  close  of 
the  following  year  there  were  1,200  in  the  settlement.^^  Cholera 
^roke  out  again  in  1849  and  checked  immigration.^^ 

Like  the  Puritans  the  first  thoughts  of  the  Swedish  settlers 
were  for  a  church  and  a  school.  A  large  tent-*'  (some  say  a 
log  structure)-^  was  erected  for  divine  services.  In  summer 
the  meetings'  were  held  in  the  open  air.  A  mud  cave  at  first 
answered  the  purpose  of  a  school  house.^- 

During  the  first  year  at  Bishop  Hill  the  colonists  divided 
their  waking  hours  between  labor  and  worship  save  the  time 
when  they  gathered  around  the  common  tables.  "At  five  in 
the  winter  and  four  in  the  summer  the  bell  summoned  them  to 
their  morning  devotions  w^hich  sometimes  lasted  two  hours.  "-^ 
Sometimes  at  noon  and  after  the  evening  meal  services  were 
again  held.  A  school  of  theology  was  instituted  and  young 
men  after  studying  the  English  language  a  few  months,  were 
sent  forth  to  convert  the  United  States  and  the  world.^*  Their 
success  was  moderate,  the  Yankees  being  especially  hard  to 
convert  since  they  were  "too  busy  inventing  bad  clocks  and 
peddling  cheap  tinware  to  listen  to  what  the  niissionaries  had 
to  say.  "2^ 

Farming  was  carried  on  extensively  and  was  well  done.-' 
Thousands  of  acres  of  land  were  cultivated  and  hundreds  of 
cattle  and  horses  went  to  make  up  the  wealth  of  the  settlement.^^ 


"  Hinds,  Amencan  Communities,  305. 

"  Blgeiow,  The  Bishop  Hill  Colon-y  ia  the  HI.  Hist.  Society  Transactions 
U902),  101-lOS  ;  mics'  Register,  70,  260;  gives  the  population  as  1.100. 

"  Blgeiow,  The  Bishop  Hill  Colony  in  the  111.  Hist.  Society  Tram-actiona 
C1902),  101-108. 

^  Hinds,  American  Communities,  305. 

^  Nelson,  ScanMnavians  in  the  United  States,  3,  3. 

*2  Hinds,  American  Communities,  305. 

« Ihid.,  306. 

"  Nelson,  Scandinavians,  in  the  United  States,  3,  4. 

»  Mikklesen,  The  Bishop  Hill  Colony  in  Johns  Hopkins  Univ.  Studies,  10,  31. 

"  Neison,  Scandinavians  in  the  United  States,  3,  4. 

"  Hinds,  American  Communities,  310. 
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Men,  women,  boys  and  girls  alike  worked  in  the  fields.^^  Flax 
and  broom  corn  were  produced,  and  as  many  of  the  colonists  had 
been  expert  weavers  in  their  native  land  they  pursued  the  in- 
dustry in  their  new  homes.-^  Sawmills  were  erected  and  fur- 
nished an  abundance  of  lumber.^"  The  manufacture  of  kiln- 
dried  bricks  became  one  of  the  industries.^^ 

By  1850,  when  the  greatest  prosperity  of  the  colony  began, 
nearly  every  province  of  Sweden  was  represented  at  Bishop 
Hill,  which  was,  at  that  time,  by  far  the  most  populous  and  im- 
portant settlement  in  Henry  county.^-  Between  $10,000  and 
$15,000  in  gold  had  been  put  into  circulation  by  these  Swedes 
in  purchasing  land  and  the  necessaries  of  life,  which,  since  trade 
in  the  section  of  the  state  was  being  carried  on  almost  entirely 
by  barter,  was  a  matter  of  no  little  importance  to  the  people. ^^ 

Dissension  finally  arose  within  the  colony  and  culminated  in 
the  murder  of  Jansen  in  1850.^*  As  has  been  stated  the  Bishop 
Hill  settlement  was  communistic  in  character  and  the  wealth 
of  the  colony  which  was  held  in  common  was  controlled  by 
seven  trustees  who  held  office  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
male  members  of  the  colony.^^  The  common  dining  hall,  where 
the  whole  community  numbering  more  than  a  thousand  were 
fed,  was  a  feature  distinctly  communistic.^*^  The  trustees  were 
provided  for  by  a  charter  granted  to  the  colony  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  Illinois  in  1853.  Two  years  later  financial  entangle- 
ments due  to  unsuccessful  speculation  by  the  trustees  caused 
the  dissolution  of  the  eolony,^^  and  here  ended  perhaps  the  most 
successful  experiment  among  the  communistic  settlements  of 
Illinois. 

In  the  closing  years  of  the  decade  1841-1850  another  social 
experiment  was  begun  on  the  site  of  the  Mormon  city,  Nauvoo, 


=^5  Ibid.,  307. 

2»  Nelson,  Scandinavians  in  the  United  States,  3,  4. 

•oiMd.,  4. 

8^  Hinds,  American  CommunitieSj  310. 

'2  Mikklesen,  The  Bishop  Hill  Colony  in  Johns  Hopkins  Univ.  Studies,  10,  3G. 

s'  lUd. 

^  Bremer,  The  Homes  of  the  New  World,  3,  67-70. 

^' Hinds,  American  Communities,  311. 

^^Tbid.,  310. 

"'  Nelson,  Sco/ndinavians  in  the  United  States,  3,  6. 
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The  founder  was  M.  Etienne  Cabet,  a  Frenchman,  whose  child- 
hood had  been  passed  during  the  stonny  days  of  the  French 
Revolution  and  whose  youth  had  witnessed  the  struggle  of 
France  in  her  vain  endeavor  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  Napo- 
leon. It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  this  man  who  was 
one  of  some  ability  as  a  statesman  and  a  writer  should  have 
conceived  a  plan  by  means  of  which  he  thought  to  correct  the 
corrupt  organization  of  society.  The  abolition  of  self-interest 
and  selfishness  must,  he  believed,  be  eifected;  common  owner- 
ship of  property  must  be  established;  freedom  of  religion  must 
be  tolerated;  women  must  be  given  the  same  social  rights  as 
men  and  equality  be  made  the  basis  of  society.^® 

These  communistic  doctrines  met  with  much  support  among 
the  common  people  of  France  but  not  with  the  higher  classes. 
Not  only  were  the  French  interested  but  other  nationalities  and 
in  foreign  countries  the  better  classes  of  artisans  seemed  to  be 
the  ones  most  in  favor  of  Cabet's  teachings.^''  By  the  Social- 
istic paper  La  Popidaire,  Cabet's  ideas  were  disseminated 
among  the  artisans  of  Germany,  Spain,  Italy  and  Switzerland — 
everywhere  that  the  French  language  could  be  read.  By  1848 
some  400,000  people  adliered  to  the  Icarian  doctrine.*'^ 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  generally  accepted  in  France, 
Cabet  decided  to  move  to  America  and  establish  his  settlement 
there.  Thousands  who  wished  to  go  had  not  the  means,  so 
sixty-nine  were  chosen  as  a  vanguard,  from  among  those  who 
could  atford  to  make  the  voyage,  and  in  Februaiy,  1848,  they 
left  Havre  bound  for  New  Orleans."  Fifteen  hundred  were 
soon  to  follow,  but  upon  the  establishment  of  the  Second  Repub- 
lic in  1848  it  seemed  as  if  better  days  were  coming  in  France, 
and  the  greater  part  of  those  intending  to  leave  for  America 
changed  their  plans  and  remained  at  home.  Later  in  the  year 
four  hundred  came.*-  The  destination  of  the  colony  was  Texas*' 
but  it  was  not  long  before  the  dream  of  a  community  farm  of 


38  Reynolds,  Illinois,  374. 

8»  Robinson,  A  Social  Experiment  in  The  Open  Court,  Aug,  28,  1890. 

*»  Ibid. 

"  Ibid. 

« Ibid. 

*^  Hinds,  American  Communities,  328. 
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a  million  acres  in  that  state  faded  away  under  a  series  of  hard- 
ships too  severe  for  the  people  to  stand.  On  January  1,  1849, 
Cabet  landed  in  New  Orleans.*^  The  colony  now  consisted  of 
four  hundred  and  eighty  souls  with  an  average  capital  of 
thirty-five  dollars  per  individual.*^ 

The  Texas  venture  was  a  failure.  Some  were  discouraged 
and  gave  up  ;**^  others  remained  firm,  detemiined  to  carry  out 
their  original  plan  of  a  colony  based  upon  a  proper  social 
structure.  Exploring  parties  were  sent  out  to  seek  a  more 
favorable  location  and  Nauvoo  was  selected.*'^  Brigham  Young 
when  he  had  organized  the  migration  to  Salt  Lake  had  left  the 
Mormon  property  at  Nauvoo  in  the  hands  of  an  agent  who  re- 
mained waiting  for  a  purchaser.  This  was  an  excellent  op- 
portunity for  the  Icarians,  since  the  land  was  well  cultivated 
and  there  were  good  houses  all  of  which  could  be  obtained  at  a 
nominal  figure.  Eight  hundred  acres  of  land  were  rented  and 
a  mill,  distillery  and  several  houses  were  purchased.*^  Here, 
dispirited  and  homesick  as  they  were,  the  Icarians  attempted 
to  carry  out  their  ideas  of  a  reorganized  social  life,  as  well  as 
circumstances  would  allow. 

A  constitution  was  drawn  up  setting  forth  the  fundamentals 
of  governmental  and  social  stnicture.  The  idea  was  to  replace 
the  old  world  by  a  new  one;  to  supplant  the  rule  of  Satan  by 
the  rule  of  God ;  moral  death  by  regeneration ;  ignorance  by  edu- 
cation; domination  and  servitude  by  enfranchisement  and  lib- 
erty; aristocracy  by  democracy;  and  monarchy  by  republican- 
ism. Furthermore,  they  desired  to  replace  excessive  opulence 
of  a  few  by  the  well-being  of  all;  to  substitute  a  religion  of 
reason  which  would  induce  men  to  love  each  other,  for  religions 
mixed  with  superstition,  intolerance  and  fanaticism;  to  adopt  a 
social  organization  in  which  the  word  "society"  would  no 
longer  be  mockery  and  falsehood;  to  replace  individual  prop- 
erty, the  source  of  all  abuse,  by  social  property;  to  purify  the 
institutions  of  marriage  and  family  by  educating  women   as 


"  Robinson,  A  Social  Experiment  in  The  Open  Court,  Aug.  28,  1800. 

"  Ibid. 

■•"  Reynolds,  lUinois,  ?,~2. 

"Robinson,  A  Social  Experiment  In  TTie  Open  Court,  Aug.  28,  1890;  Miller, 
Mrs.  J.  G.,  The  Icarian  Community  of  Nauvoo,  Illinois  In  Transactions  of  the 
Illinois  state  Historical  Society,   (1906). 

"  Ilillquit,  History  of  Hocialium  in  the  United  States,  129. 
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well  as  men  and  allowing  them  unrestricted  choice  in  the  selec- 
tion of  husbands,  and  finally  to  base  all  upon  liberty,  equality 
and  fraternity. •^^ 

Unity,  solidarity,  equality  and  respect  of  law  were  to  be  per- 
fected by  having  all  live  as  one  family,  assuming  mutual  re- 
sponsibility, suppressing  servitude  and  submitting  to  the  rule 
of  the  majority.  The  exercise  of  natural  liberty  should  extend 
tC'  the  right  of  defense  from  attack,  social  liberty  should  not  be 
exercised  beyond  the  law  while  political  liberty  consisted  in  as- 
sisting to  make  laws.  The  fundamental  guiding  principle  was  to 
be  found  in  the  maxim  "Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself. "^^^ 

All  male  members  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  were  allowed 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  government.  All  branches  of  so- 
ciety were  under  the  supervision  of  committees  and  education 
was  given  special  attention,  for  in  the  younger  generation  Cabet 
hoped  to  see  the  realization  of  his  ideals  of  social  and  govern- 
mental structure,  and  the  children  Were  educated  accordingly 
by  the  community,  living  together  as  a  single  family. 

The  everyday  life  of  the  community  was  simple  but  inter- 
esting. Each  member  worked  according  to  his  strength,  labor- 
ing ten  hours  a  day.  On  Sunday  lectures  were  given  on  moral 
and  religious  subjects;  dancing  and  the  enjoyment  of  nature 
were  indulged  in  during  the  day  while  theaters  and  concerts 
were  held  in  the  evening.  The  business  of  the  community  was 
discussed  on  Saturday  evening.^^ 

The  industry  of  the  members,  their  peaceful  and  orderly 
habits  caused  them  to  be  esteemed  by  their  American  neighbors. 
They  were  a  sociable  and  intellectual  people  living  a  better  life 
than  could  have  been  lived  under  a  system  of  individualism  and 
they  formed  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  people  who  had  occupied 
the  site  of  their  colony  only  a  few  years  before. 

Financial  troubles,  however,  at  last  caused  dissension  and 
numbered  the  Icarian  community  among  the  failures  of  social- 
istic experiments.  The  colony  divided,  part  going  with  Cabet 
to  St.  Louis  and  the  remainder  to  lowa.^^ 


*^  Charter  and  By-Laios  of  the  Icarian  Commv.nliy,  7-8. 

^oihkl.,  9-16. 

^'  Reynolds,  Illinois,  376. 

'^-'Robinson,  A  Social  Experiment  in  The  Open  Court,  Sept.  11,  1890. 
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There  'were  a  number  of  smaller  colonies  in  the  state  based 
upon  plans  of  a  more  or  less  communistic  nature.  In  the  Ill- 
inois river  valley^^  were  the  Tremont,  Delavan  and  Mackinaw 
colonies  in  Tazewell  county  and  the  Rockwell  colony  in  La  Salle 
county;  in  the  Military  Tract^^  there  were  the  Andover,  Weth- 
ersfield  and  Geneseo  colonies  in  Henry  county,  the  Hampshire 
and  Providence  colonies  in  Bureau  county  and  Gale's  colony 
in  Knox  county;  in  Eastern  Illinois^^  there  were  the  Rhode 
Island  and  Hudson  colonies  in  McLean  county,  the  German 
colony  at  Teutopolis,  Effingham  county,  the  French  Colonie  des 
Freres  in  Jasper  county  and  Noel  Vasseur's  Canadian  colony 
at  Bourbonnais,  Kankakee  county. 

It  was  generally  the  plan  of  the  organizers  of  these  colonies 
to  form  stock  companies,  purchase  land  and  allot  tracts  of  it 
to  the  members  of  the  companies  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  stock  held.^*^  Some  of  the  colonies  were  chartered  by  the 
state.^^  Often  a  common  house  was  erected  by  the  company 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  settlers  until  homes  could  be  pro- 
vided for  the  families.^® 

These  colonies  may  be  taken  as  a  phase  of  the  westward  move- 
ment which  seems  to  have  appealed  particularly  to  New  Eng- 
landers  and  New  York.  There  had  been,  since  earliest  times, 
a  desire  among  New  Englanders  to  live  in  compact  settlements. 
From  political  and  religious  instincts  the  earliest  settlers  in 
New  England  clung  closely  together.  This  tendency  was 
strengthened  by  Indian  wars  and  physiographic  influences. 
It  appears  that,  although  many  New  Englanders  came  west 
alone  trusting  to  individual  efforts  to  establish  homes  in  the 
new  country,  there  was  also  a  distinct  movement  to  settle  in 


'^^  See  Ch.  IV.  for  details  of  settlement  and  growth. 

"  Ch.  V. 

"  C7i.  17//. 

=*The  Delavan  company  had  a  capital  of  $44,000  and  held  23.000  acres  cf 
land  (ch.,  IV.)  ;  the  Wethersfleld  colony  had  a  capital  of  $25,000  and  held  20,- 
000  acres  of  land  (ch.,  V)  ;  the  Rhode  Island  colony  had  a  capital  of  $12,500 
(ch.,  VIII)  ;  the  Providence  colony  held  17,000  acres  (ch.,  V)  :  the  German  colony 
at  Teutopolis  held  10,000  acres  (cli.,  VIII)  ;  and  the  French  colony  in  Jaeper 
county  had  12,000  acres  (ch.,  VIII). 

"The  Rhode  Isliand  Colony  in  McLean  county  was  chartered  by  the  state  of 
Illinois  (ch.  VIII). 

"'The  I'rovidence  colony  (ch.,  V),  the  Delavan  and  Mackinaw  colonies  all' 
provided  common  houses  (ch.,  IV). 
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colonies.  From  New  York,  also,  similar  attempts  were  made, 
but  when  one  remembers  that  western  New  York  was  settled 
by  New  Englanders  shortly  after  the  Revolution,  an  explanation 
may  be  found  in  the  New  England  origin  of  the  New  Yorkers. 
Probably  many  of  these  colonies  which  were  planned  in  the 
thirties  are  due  to  the  spirit  of  speculation  which  was  rife  in 
the  country  at  the  time.  It  is  equally  true  that  the  financial 
difficulties  of  the  closing  years  of  that  decade  brought  many  of 
these  ventures  to  an  untimely  end.  Still  another  idea  may  have 
been  in  the  minds  of  the  promoters.  The  great  prairies  of  the 
West  could  hardly  be  occupied  successfully  by  individuals  but 
with  the  concerted  efforts  of  numbers  it  seemed  that  success 
could  be  obtained.  Occasionally  religion  played  a  part  in  the 
birth  of  new  colonies  but  it  appears  that  the  religious  and  social 
influences  acted  more  strongly  in  those  ventures  which  foreign- 
ers attempted. 

In  the  cases  of  the  Phalanx  and  of  Icaria  can  be  seen  an  in- 
teresting phase  of  the  westward  expansion.  These  were  at- 
tempts by  a  number  of  enthusiasts  to  put  into  operation  cer- 
tain social  ideals  which  they  held.  The  frontier,  or  at  least 
the  new  western  coiuitry,  was  the  most  favorable  place  for  these 
experiments,  for  here  the  members  believed  they  could  work 
out  their  plans  unhampered.  Illinois  was  still  enough  of  a 
frontier  state  to  allow  the  greatest  possible  social  freedom  and 
yet  it  lacked  the  dangers  of  the  extreme  frontier. 

The  followers  of  Fourier  were  quiet,  peaceful  agriculturists 
who  preached  no  doctrine  harmful  to  society  and  they  were  con- 
sequently allowed  to  remain  undisturbed,  being  regarded  by  the 
people  of  Illinois  as  a  band  of  dreamers',  who  sooner  or  later 
would  see  the  weakness  of  their  beliefs  and  abandon  them. 

In  the  Icarian  community  is  found  an  excellent  example  of 
a  democratic  government  combined  with  pure  communism  in 
property.  Wlien  one  examines  the  difficulties  which  confronted 
the  Icarians,  and  remembers  that  the  members  of  the  commun- 
ity were  only  average  Frenchmen  endowed  with  ordinary  traits 
of  human  nature  he  will  see  that  even  though  these  people  tried 
earnestly  to  live  more  equal,  unselfish,  altruistic  lives  they  had 
embarked  upon   a   difficult    enterprise.     Moreover,   when   it   is 
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remembered  that  the  colony  was  composed  chiefly  of  artisans 
from  the  French  cities,  rather  than  people  of  the  farming  class, 
and  that  they  were  totally  ignorant  of  American  customs,  lan- 
guage, laws  and  business  it  may  be  wondered  at  that  the  colony 
attained  the  degree  of  success  which  it  did.  Besides  there  was 
no  religious  sentiment  to  spur  on  the  members  to  success  as  was 
the  case  in  the  Bishop  Hill  settlement. 

The  Bishop  Hill  colony,  primarily  religious  in  character,  de- 
veloped, through  necessity,  into  a  communistic  experiment. 
Upon  arriving  in  Illinois,  circumstances  further  developed  com- 
munistic traits.  Being  from  a  foreign  land  and  being  un- 
familiar with  American  customs  and  forms  of  government,  these 
newcomers  felt  that  they  were  strangers,  and  being  attached 
to  the  customs  of  their  native  land  they  continued  to  enjoy  them. 
Moreover,  in  the  new  country  there  was,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
transportation  facilities,  little  opportunity  for  contact  with  the 
outer  world.  Agriculture  was  the  chief  industry,  but  with  the 
manufacture  of  cloth,  lumber  and  other  necessaries  and  with 
the  establishment  of  a  college  in  connection  with  their  church 
and  school,  the  settlers  made  their  community  nearly  self-suf- 
ficing. The  common  kitchen  and  dining-room  and  the  super- 
vision of  all  business  by  trustees  were  important  communistic 
features.  The  log  houses  and  "dug-outs"  for  abodes;  the  meals 
of  pork  and  com  bread;  the  attacks  of  fever  and  ague,  all  show 
the  frontier  characteristics  of  the  colony. 

In  some  respects  the  Bishop  Hill  colony  differed  from  the  other 
settlements  of  the  same  general  class.  The  members  attempted  no 
new  social  organization  as  did  the  Icarians  or  the  followers  of 
Fourier,  neither  were  they,  like  the  Mormans,  attempting  to  es- 
tablish a  new  religion,  but  they  were,  like  the  Puritan  fathers, 
fugitives'  from  their  native  land  attempting  to  worship  as  they 
wished  in  a  new  country.  The  communism  practiced  was  not 
based  upon  a  theory  but  was  merely  the  outgrowth  of  existing 
circumstances  and  the  desire  of  the  well-to-do  to  aid  the  more 
unfortunate  ones. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 


The  Prairie  Pioneer 


So  far  in  the  march  of  the  frontiersmen  to'ward  the  West,  the 
way  had  been  blazed  by  the  hunter-pioneer  type.  The  woods- 
men from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  impelled  by  an  increasing 
desire  to  claim  new  lands  had,  by  sheer  force  pushed  the  frontier 
line  slowly  towards  the  western  horizon.  Behind  this  class 
of  settlers  came  another  which  moved  more  slowly  and  which 
for  a  time  seemed  to  be  outstripped  in  the  race  for  new  lands. 
Small  farmers  composed  the  class.  They  were  not  constantly 
changing  their  locations  but  rather  were  content  to  remain  in 
one  place  until  they  could  dispose  of  their  farms  with  some 
profit.  By  1830,  therefore,  the  frontier  line  of  the  farmers  was 
far  in  the  rear  of  that  of  the  woodsman. 

Physiography,  however,  caused  the  two  classes  to  meet  and 
oppose  each  other  in  the  state  of  Illinois.  Bounded  on  the  south 
by  the  Ohio  river,  the  highway  of  the  hunter-pioneer  from  the 
Southwest;  and  covered  by  a  network  of  streams  on  whose 
banks  were  groves  of  hard  wood,  Illinois  was  first  sought  by 
the  pioneers  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  Slowly,  at  firsts 
these  groves  were  taken  up,  but  by  the  early  twenties'  the  San- 
gamon country  had  been  reached  and  soon  the  valley  of  the 
lilinois  was  the  site  of  hunters'  cabins.  It  seems  that  a  part 
of  the  wave  of  frontiersmen,  which  was  crossing  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  paused,  turned  northward  and  followed  the 
line  of  the  Illinois  river  towards  the  prairies. 

By  1830  the  noise  of  the  southern  axe  and  the  crack  of  the 
southern  rifle  were  heard  along  northern  Illinois  rivers,  but 
before  the  decade  was  two   years    old   the    outbreak   of   Black 
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Hawk's  warriors  drove  even  the  most  venturesome  back  to  the 
stronger  settlements  of  the  south.  The  re-occupation  of  the 
territory  was  slow,  the  advance  cautious  and  the  volume  of  the 
stream  from  the  South  slight.  An  improvement  in  transpor- 
tation facilities  now  took  place  which  gave  the  agricultural 
settlers  an  advantage  in  the  westward  movement,  and  by  open- 
ing a  line  of  direct  communication  with  the  East,  allowed  the 
farmer  to  compete  with  the  hunter  for  the  first  occupation  of 
northern  Illinois. 

Boats  of  any  considerable  size  were  few  on  the  Great  Lakes 
and  few  indeed,  at  first,  were  the  inunigrants  who  came  to  Ill- 
inois by  the  lake  route.  The  advent  of  steam  navigation  brought 
a  flood  of  settlers  from  the  East.  Yankees  and  New  Yorkers, 
despised  by  the  men  of  the  Southwest,  were  poured  upon  the 
prairies  of  Illinois  and  took  up  the  woodlands  coveted  by  the 
Kentuckians  and  Tennesseeans  before  the  latter  could  recover 
the  ground  lost  in  the  Black  Hawk  War.  Consequently,  a  bound- 
ary was  placed  to  the  activity  of  the  hunter-pioneer  in  Illinois. 

So  far  in  the  movement  of  settlement  across  the  continent  the 
large  farmer  had  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  hunter  and  the 
small  farmer,  buying  up  the  clearings  of  the  latter,  extending 
their  limits  and  devoting  himself  to  intensive  cultivation. 
Navigation  of  the  lakes  by  steam  reversed  the  order  of  things 
and  the  man  'who  was  formerly  in  the  rear  guard  of  this  army 
of  occupation  was  now  in  the  front  ranks.  In  the  sense  of 
making  clearings  for  cultivation  he  was  not  a  pioneer,  for  nature 
had  already  made  clearings  on  a  scale  so  vast  that  the  settlers 
who  wished  to  take  advantage  of  them  must  of  necessity  become 
the  pathfinders  in  the  solution  of  the  new  problem  which  con- 
fronted the  advancing  frontier.  A  direct  line  of  water  com- 
munication with  the  East,  therefore,  confronted  the  best  New 
England  stock,  and  the  substantial  men  of  the  Middle  States 
with  the  question  of  the  occupancy  of  the  prairie.  In  short, 
northern  Illinois  did  not  go  through  the  ordinary  evolution 
which  marks  the  growth  of  settlement  in  the  wooded  sections 
of  the  West,  for  the  permanent  occupants  of  the  soil  were  the 
first  occupants. 

At  the  opening  of  the  period,  1831-1850,  the  great  prairies 
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which  extended  over  central,  eastern  and  northern  Illinois, 
were  scarcely  marked  by  improvements  save  on  the  southern 
and  western  bounds,  and  then  only  to  a  very  limited  degree. 
The  hunter-pioneer  had  shunned  them,  firmly  believing  that  ow- 
ing to  many  disadvantages  they  never  would  be  settled.^  This 
belief  is  only  a  repetition  of  the  prophecy  of  Monroe,  made  half 
a  century  before,  when  he  said,  "the  districts  ,  .  .  will 
never  contain  a  sufficient  number  of  inhabitants  to  entitle  them 
to  membership  in  the  confederacy.  "- 

Inviting  as  were  the  prairies  in  appearance,  there  was  a  sense 
of  vastness  connected  iwith  them  which  seemed  to  overpower  the 
observer,  leaving  on  him  an  impression  of  greatness  which  could 
not  be  subdued.  They  offered  a  new  problem  for  the  pioneer 
to  solve  and  of  necessity  he  was  compelled  to  approach  it  cau- 
tiously at  first. 

Thus  far  the  settler  in  Illinois  had  by  dint  of  hard  work 
cleared  small  tracts  of  land  on  the  borders  of  the  rivers,  erected 
his  cabin  and  planted  a  crop  of  grain,  trusting  that  from  small 
beginnings  he  would,  in  time,  be  able  to  widen  the  limits  of 
his  clearing  to  more  respectable  dimensions,  "Wood  and  water 
he  had  in  abundance  and  where  these  were  lacking  he  thought 
was  no  fit  habitation  for  man.  Moreover,  the  timber  always 
proved  a  welcome  protection  from  the  icy  winds  of  winter  and 
the  myriads  of  flies  in  the  summer.^ 

Timber  was  scarce  on  the  prairies  and  what  little  there  was, 
was  grouped  along  the  river  courses  leaving  vast  stretches  of 
country  without  shade.  Here  and  there  stood  a  bunch  of 
scrubby  oaks,  sometimes  interspersed  with  rough  and  stunted 
pine  and  black  walnut,  hazel  brush  and  long  tough  grass.  From 
appearances  the  settlers  reasoned  that  the  sterility  of  the  soil 
was  responsible  for  such  lack  of  development  in  the  timber  and 
the  name  "barrens"  was  given  to  such  lands. 

The  water  supply,  too,  was  a  most  serious  objection  to  any 
attempt  to  cultivate  the  prairies.  In  some  places  the  land  was 
low  and  swampy  and  required  draining.     Fever  and  ague  at- 


1  Personal  Recollection's  of  John  M.  Palmer,  12. 
-  Monroe,  Writings,  1,  117. 

2  Henderson,  HMory  of  the  Sangamon  Country,  174. 
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tacked  the  settlers  in  these  parts  of  the  prairie  and  proved  a 
great  drawback  to  settlement.*  In  other  places  running  water 
was  exceedingly  scarce — so  scarce  that  it  would  necessitate  dig- 
ging wells  should  the  settler  desire  to  keep  any  stock.° 

Necessity,  however,  caused  expansion  and  practically  forced 
the  first  stream  of  settlers  out  upon  the  prairies.  The  earli- 
est arrivals  had  very  naturally  taken  up  their  abode  on  the  edge 
of  the  timber,  appropriating  a  certain  amount  of  it  for  use  in 
building  cabins,  out-houses  and  fences.  The  later  comers  could 
do  but  one  of  two  things,  either  move  farther  west  where  all  the 
timber  was  not  taken,  or  move  on  to  the  prairie,  going  no  far- 
ther than  circumstances  compelled  them. 

The  prairies  improved  upon  acquaintance  and  gradually  the 
more  venturesome  cut  loose  from  the  woodlands  and  selected 
the  higher  portions  of  the  prairie  but  in  doing  so  they  were  care- 
ful to  remain  as  near  as  possible  to  a  road.  The  fertility  of  the 
soil  abundantly  repaid  any  additional  labor  necessary  for  the 
hauling  of  fuel,  rails  or  house  timber.  In  some  cases,  fuel  was 
furnished  by  nature,  for  where  timber  failed,  coal  was  often 
found*'  and  could  be  mined  at  a  small  cost." 

Still,  timber  land  was  so  highly  prized  by  the  settlers  that  it 
would  bring  more  money  than  a  cultivated  farm  of  prairie  land. 
The  lack  of  timber  was  soon  partially  overcome,  however,  for 
the  settlers  early  began  to  experiment  with  young  timber  and 
it  did  not  take  long  to  find  out  that  within  a  comparatively 
short  time  quite  large  trees  could  be  grown  from  seed.^ 

Reports  of  a  climate  severe  in  winter  and  productive  of 
epidemics  in  sununer  made  many  question  the  advisability  of 
emigrating  thither.  Although  the  climate  of  northern  Illinois 
seemed  to  be  about  the  same  as  that  in  New  England,  on  the 
average,   it  was   also  subject  to  greater  changes.''     The  snow 


*  Lewis,  Impressions,  277. 

ti  New  York  Weekly  Tribune,  Aug.  30,  1848. 

« Harding,  Tours  Through  the  Westerti  Country,  8. 

''New  York  Weekly  Trilune,  Sept.  15,  1845,  says  the  cost  of  coal  was  but 
three  cents  per  bushel.  It  also  gives  the  price  of  land  as  follows  :  unimproved 
prairie  land,  one  and  one-fourth  to  eight  dollars  per  acre ;  improved  prairie  land, 
seven  to  twenty  dollars  per  acre ;  and  improved  timber  land,  eight  to  twenty- 
dollars  per  acre. 

»  Jones,  Illinois  and  the  West,  35. 

*New  York  Weekly  Tribune,  Aug.  30,  1848. 
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did  not  fall  in  such  quantities  as  in  New  England  but  the  cold 
was  more  intense  and  the  winds  which  swept  the  prairies  were 
harder  to  bear  in  these  exposed  districts.  Domestic  animals 
sometimes  fell  victims  to  the  hard  prairie  winters^"  and  occa- 
sionally some  unfortunate  person  froze  to  death.^^  It  appears, 
however,  that  such  winters  were  exceptional  and  when  one  hap- 
pened to  be  colder  than  usual  it  was  recorded.  The  winter  of 
1830-31  was  one  long  remembered  in  Illinois.  Snow  fell  al- 
most continuously  from  November  until  January,  measuring  in 
some  places  twelve  feet  in  depth.^-  It  was  taken  by  many  of 
the  old  pioneers  as  a  convenient  event  from  which  to  reckon 
time,  showing  that  such  severity  of  the  climate  was  not  by  any 
means  a  coimnon  thing. 

All  through  the  period  during  which  emigration  came  in  large 
numbers  to  Illinois,  a  constant  discussion  was  kept  up  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  climate  was  favorable  to  the  health  of  the 
settlers.  So  important  was  the  question  and  so  much  effect  did 
the  discussion  have  upon  travelers,  newspaper  men  and  writers 
of  emigrant  guide  books,  that  in  many  places  comments  are  made 
upon  the  general  condition  of  health  in  the  newly  settled  dis- 
tricts. 

An  examination  of  the  statements  made  by  both  sides  reveal 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  sickness  in  the 
new  settlements  and  the  older  ones  which  were  located  along  the 
river  valleys.  One  account  saj^s  that  in  1840  "at  Oregon  City 
more  than  seven-eights  of  the  inhabitants  were  sick  at  one  time ; 
at  Daysville  and  at  Watertown  in  a  population  of  ninety  or 
one  hundred  inhabitants  not  more  than  six  or  eight  escaped; 
and  on  the  Illinois  and  IMississippi  rivers  hundreds  were  sick 
and  many  more  died  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants than  on  Eock  River. '  '^^  This  is  later  modified  by  another 
writer  who,  while  he  admits  that  in  the  early  days  on  Rock  River 
there  was  much  sickness,  says  that,  ' '  Since  that  time  the  mortal- 
ity of  northern  Illinois  has  ranged  on  a  per  cent,  that  would 
contrast  favorably  with  what  are  generally  deemed  the  most 


10  lUinois  Monthly  Magazine,  3,  100. 
"  A  Winter  in  the  West,  1,  202. 
1*  History  of  Ch-eene  County,  286. 
"  The  New  Yorker,  May  30,  1840. 
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salubrious  sections  of  the  Union — the  New  England  States."^* 

It  was  generally  conceded  that  those  people  who  settled  on  the 
higher  portions  of  the  prairies  escaped  the  fevers  and  the  ague 
which  infested  the  regions  around  the  rivers  and  in  the  low 
prairies.  Exposure  to  hardships,  lack  of  a  comfortable  habita- 
tion, unwise  selections  of  places  for  the  building  of  houses,  the 
change  of  food^^  and  overwork^*'  caused  as  much  sickness  as  did 
unhealthful  locations.  In  spite  of  adverse  tales  from  the  prairie 
land  and  in  spite  of  the  distance  from  the  eastern  states  and  the 
inconveniences  and  slowness  of  travel  a  continuous  stream  of  set- 
tlers spread  over  the  prairies  and  began  to  build  homes  and  to 
till  the  land. 

As  was  the  case  in  southern  Illinois,  the  first  habitations  of 
the  settlers  were  log  cabins  built  close  to  the  edge  of  the  timber 
for  protection  from  the  wind  and  that  fuel  and  timber  for 
outbuildings  and  fences  might  be  easily  obtained.  Generally 
these  cabins  had  but  a  single  room,  but  occasionally  two  or  even 
three.  Boards,  shingles  and  puncheons  were  all  made  by  the 
settlers  and,  while  rough,  they  answered  the  purpose  very  well. 
Windows  were  few,  most  of  the  light  coming  in  through  the  door 
and  chimney. 

In  early  days  lack  of  furniture  and  agricultural  implements 
was  the  rule,  not  the  exception.  One  man  came  to  begin  life 
in  the  new  country  with  no  other  equipment  than  "a  rifle  gun 
and  fifty  cents  worth  of  powder  and  lead,  a  little  scant  bedding 
and  a  skillet  and  p:ggin."  Another  had  but  a  "straw  tick,  a 
broken  skillet,  a  bucket,  a  rifle-gun,  a  butcher  Imife  and  a  steel- 
yards."^'^ The  prairie  man  needed  more  goods  and  since  he 
generally  came  by  way  of  the  lakes  he  could  bring  such  furni- 
ture and  implements  of  agriculture  as  he  needed. 

Although  log  cabins  were  the  first  abodes  of  the  prairie  men 
they  were  not  satisfactory,  neither  did  they  last  long,  for  as  the 
pioneers  moved  farther  and  farther  from  the  timber  the  labor 
of  hauling  logs  grew  greater,  and  other  expedients  seemed  neces- 
sary.    Houses  of  a  very  comfortable  kind  could  be  built  of  clay 


'*  New  York  Weekly  Tribune,  Sept.  15,  1845. 
''  Illinois  Monthly  Magazine,  3,  51. 
^"Albany  Cultivator,  S,  53. 
^^  History  of  Johnson  County  (Ind.),  330. 
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and  roofed  with  lumber  at  no  very  great  expense,  provided  the 
place  was  not  too  far  removed  from  Chicago.^®  In  1841  ordinary- 
lumber  which  cost  from  eight  to  thirteen  dollare  a  thousand 
in  Chicago  sold  for  fifty-five  dollars  a  thousand  in  McDonough 
county  in  the  Military  Tract.^'-' 

Transportation  was  the  great  expense  and  had  to  be  over- 
come, for  the  Yankee  was  not  satisfied  with  mud  cabins.  He  had 
not  lived  in  such  dwellings  in  New  England  and  therefore  he 
made  strenuous  efforts  to  increase  his  comforts.  Lumber, 
transported  by  way  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  hauled  overland 
from  Chicago  was  too  expensive,  but  lumber  w'as  necessary  and 
as  a  consequence  saw  mills  were  among  the  first  improvements 
in  the  new  country.  With  the  advent  of  this  industry  the 
change  from  log  or  mud  cabins  to  more  comfortable  frame  houses 
was  by  no  means  slow.  Small,  at  first,  the  houses  of  the  settlers 
grew  as  necessity  required  and  wealth  permitted. 

After  preparing  a  habitation,  be  it  a  mud  cabin  or  a  lumber 
shanty,  the  next  thing  which  the  settler  had  to  do  was  to  pre- 
pare some  land  upon  which  to  raise  a  crop  and  here,  too,  was 
a  problem  as  difficult  to  solve  as  the  erection  of  a  dwelling. 
True,  there  were  no  trees  to  clear  away  but  there  was  a  sod  to 
break  which  was  so  tough  that  it  would  yield  to  the  plow  but 
slowly.  Should  the  settler  hire  some  one  to  do  the  breaking  for 
him  the  expense  would  be  greater  than  the  cost  of  the  land 
itself.^''  If  he  did  it  himself  the  process  was  slow  and  laborious. 
Operations  were  begun  during  the  last  days  of  April  and  finished 
by  the  first  of  July,^^  for  the  sod  when  turned  over  must  have 
time  to  rot  or  it  would  remain  heavy  and  unproductive  for  two 
or  three  years.  At  the  first  plowing  it  was  customary  to  drop 
corn  in  every  second  or  third  furrow,  from  which  twenty  or 
thirty  bushels  to  the  acre  were  often  gathered. ^- 

Ox  teams  to  the  number  of  three,  four,  five  or  even  six  yokes 
were  used,  hitched  to  a  pair  of  cart  wheels  and  these  to  a  plow 


^*  Ain,erican  Agriculturist,  (1843),  15. 
"  Chicago  Weekly  American,  Sept.  21,  1841. 

=«  Marshall,  Fwrincrs'  and  Emigrants'  Handbook,  403.     Land  cost  one  and  one- 
quarter  dollars  per  acre ;  breaking  cost  one  and  one-half  dollars  per  acre. 
'^  The  Cultivator  and  Farmer  (Albany),  1,  80. 
'''American  Agriculturist  (1843),  8,  15. 
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with  a  beam  fourteen  feet  long  and  a  share  which  weighed  any- 
where from  sixty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds.^^ 
The  furrow  cut  measured  from  sixteen^*  to  thirty-^  inches  in 
width,  and  from  two  to  six  in  depth. -^  Deep  plowing  was  not 
as  satisfactory  as  the  more  shallow  plowing,  for  in  the  latter 
ease  the  roots  of  the  grass  would  rot  more  quickly.'^  In  some 
cases,  in  order  to  hasten  decomposition  of  the  matted  tangle  of 
roots,  the  land  was  cross-ploughed,  but  generally  this  was  not 
deemed  necessary. 

Estimates  as  to  the  amount  of  land  which  one  of  these  large 
"breaking  teams"  could  plow  in  a  day  varies  from  one  acre-^ 
to  two  and  one-fourth  acres.""  "When  a  team  of  horses  was 
used  and  a  smaller  plow,  an  acre  was  considered  an  average 
day's  work.^°  Between  eighty  and  one  hundred  acres  could  be 
plowed  in  a  season. ^^  Generally,  two  or  three  seasons  were 
necessary  to  decompose  the  sod  thoroughly  and  render  the  soil 
light  and  loose  enough  to  be  turned  readily  by  ordinary  plows. 

When  the  prairie  man  had  broken  his  land,  generally  about 
twenty-five  acres,  the  first  year,  and  had  planted  his  crop  of 
corn,  another  problem  presented  itself.  Fences  were  necessary 
to  protect  the  growing  fields  from  the  devastations  of  live  stock. 
When  the  farmer  had  access  to  timber  the  problem  did  not  pre- 
sent a  difficult  aspect,  for  a  rail  fence  could  be  made  with  a 
reasonable  amount  of  labor,  but  when  he  was  on  the  open  prairie, 
some  twenty  miles  from  timber,  another  solution  had  to  be 
found.  Some  firmly  believed  that  any  money  spent  on  fencing 
the  prairies  was  money  thrown  away;^-  but  others  persisted  in 
experimenting.  Sod,  picket,  hedge,  board  and  lastly  wire  were 
tried. ^^     All  kinds  were  expensive,^*  however,  with  the  exception 


^American  Agriculturist  (1843),  1,  15. 

^rbid.,  1,  15. 

^  Madison  Express,  Dec.  1,  1841. 

'"Albany  Cultivator,  8,  80,  or  Cultivator  and  Farmer,  1,  80. 

"IMd.  ■      Z] 

''^  American  Agriculturist  (1843),  1,  15. 

'^  Prairie  Farmer,  (1847),  7,  140. 

^Albany  Cultivator,  (1840),  7,  80. 

«»  Praine  Farmer,  (1847),  7,  140. 

^American  Agriculturist  (1843),  1,  370. 

^^  Prairie  Farmer,  6,  pastsim. 

2*  Rail  fence  cost  over  one  hundred  and  forty  dollars  a  mile ;  wire  fence,  one 
hundred  and  fifty-six  and  one-half  dollars  a  mile ;  board  fence,  one  hundred  aiid 
eighty-two  dollars  a  mile.     Prairie  Farmer,  8,  302, 
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of  the  hedge  fence,  and  this  was  objectionable,  owing  to  the 
amoimt  of  grass  and  weeds  growing  up  around  it,  and  furnish- 
ing food  for  the  prairie  fires.^^ 

Prof.  J.  B.  Turner  of  Illinois  College  experimented  for  some 
time  with  various  shrubs,  hoping  to  find  some  one  which  would 
solve  the  problem  of  fence  for  the  prairie.  After  several  fail- 
ures he  found  the  osage  orange  would  answer  the  purpose  very 
well.^®  Ditching,  embanking  and  surmounting  the  embank- 
ment by  a  three  rail  fence  was  also  found  to  be  satisfactory,  and 
was  used  to  some  extent,^'  but  it,  like  other  fences  tried,  showed 
a  woeful  lack  of  ability  to  keep  the  farmer's  hogs  out  of  his 
com. 

Only  when  wire  was  at  last  manufactured  in  large  quantities 
at  a  comparatively  low  price  was  the  fence  problem  on  the 
prairie  solved.  Up  to  that  time  the  prairie  farmer  was  accus- 
tomed to  fence  larger  tracts  of  ground  for  cultivation  and  omit 
partition  fences,  leaving  all  his  fields  in  one.  It  was  advised 
that  this  method  should  be  followed  among  neighbors,  allowing 
them  the  protection  of  large  enclosing  fences  and  relieving  each 
of  the  expense  of  division  fences.^^  Often,  instead  of  fencing 
the  cultivated  portions  of  the  farm,  the  order  "was  reversed  and 
the  stock  was  enclosed  in  pastures,  leaving  the  fields  open.^^ 

Gophers  and  prairie  chickens  added  materially  to  the  troubles 
of  the  prairie  farmers,  for  they  dug  and  scratched  out  newly 
planted  grain."*"  Sometimes  the  ravages  of  these  offenders 
necessitated  the  planting  of  a  field  as  often  as  three  times  in  a 
season,  and  then  the  farmers  would  sometimes  get  only  half  a 
crop.  Men,  boys,  dogs  and  all  available  combatants  were  en- 
listed against  the  pests  and  regularly  organized  gopher  hunts 
were  sometimes  indulged  in.*^  A  more  dangerous  antagonist 
was  found  in  the  prairie  wolf.  This  animal  had  a  great  capacity 
for  stealing  young  pigs,  robbing  hen-houses  and  committing  other 
depredations.     To  clear  the  country  of  them,  hunts  were  also 


•■■>  Marshall,  Farmers'  and  Emigrants'  Handbook,  97. 
^'WilJard,  Early  Education  in  Illinois,  115. 
2^  Marshall,  Farmers'  and  Emigrants'  Handbook,  97. 
^American  Agriculturist,  (1843),  1,  15. 
»  Reynolds,  Sketches,  102. 
**T7ic  Ncic  Yorker,  May  22,  1841. 
"  Weekly  Chicago  Democrat,  May  26,  1848. 
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organized*-  and  the  days  upon  which  they  took  place  were 
holidays. 

Wheat  and  corn  were  the  staple  products  of  the  prairie,  but 
oats,  potatoes,  turnips  and  buckwheat  were  also  cultivated  with 
success.  Fruit,  however,  did  not  bring  good  returns  to  the 
farmer.  Prices  were  far  from  encouraging,*^  the  fact  being 
probably  due  to  the  lack  of  a  market.  Since  supplies  could  be 
obtained  at  very  reasonable  rates  at  the  lake  ports,  and  since 
prices  paid  for  farm  produce  were  higher  in  the  lake  cities," 
Chicago  Was  the  natural  center  for  Illinois  produce.  Although 
Chicago  was  a  great  deal  over  a  hundred  miles  from  the  central 
Illinois  counties,  the  farmers  came  in  numbers  from  this  part 
of  the  state,  as  well  as  from  the  north  to  sell  their  grain  at  this 
place  and  to  take  their  supplies  from  it.  The  market  was  so 
far,  that  sometimes  the  farmers  could  go  but  once  a  year;  some- 
times they  went  more  than  once.  In  some  cases  a  number  of 
neighbors  would  club  together,  load  one  or  two  wagons,  hitch 
two  or  three  yoke  of  oxen  to  each  wagon  and  so  haul  their  prod- 
uce.*^ It  was  not  an  uncommon  sight  in  the  autumn  after 
the  harvests  were  gathered  to  see  in  one  day  two  hundred 
wagons,  all  loaded  with  farm  produce,**^  rattling  their  way  along 
the  old  State  Road  from  Galena  to  Chicago. 

In  the  early  forties  high  rates  for  transportation  along  the 
Erie  canal  did  much  to  keep  western  farmers  from  shipping  their 
produce  to  New  York;  but  a  considerable  amount,  however, 
found  its  way  thither.*^  While  this  operated  against  the  west- 
em  farmer  and  tended  to  depress  his  market,  another  influence 
from  the  East  tended  to  make  the  lake  route  the  natural  high- 
way for  western  produce  to  the  East.  England  in  the  forties 
levied  a  discriminating  tariff  upon  foreign  wheat,  flour,  beef, 
pork   and  lard.       Canadian  flour  was   admitted  into  English 


^History  of  Coles  Countij,  464. 

*^  History  of  Coles  County,  460;  Lothrop,  Champaign  County  Directory,  125. 
Prlcps  wero  as  follows :  Wheat  twenty-five  to  thirty-seven  and  one-half  cents 
per  bushel,  in  the  best  years  sixty  cents ;  oats  eight  to  nineteen  cents ;  com 
ten  to  twenty-five  cents ;  hogs  twenty-live  cents  to  one  and  one-half  dollars  per 
hundred  weight;  a  cow  and  a  calf  eight  dollars  and  a  good  horse  forty  dollars. 

**  AKifliann   (Wis.)  Enquirer,  Aug.  11,  1S41. 

*'•  Anderson,  First  Chapter  of  'Norwegian  Immigration,  228. 

*'  Past  and  Present  of  Kane  County,  460. 

*■' Albany  Cultivator,   (1842),  150. 
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ports  at  one  dollar  less  per  barrel  than  flour  from  other  coun- 
tries. Similar  favors  were  shown  in  other  produce.  It  did 
not  take  the  Yankee  or  New  Yorker  of  northern  Illinois  long 
to  see  that  he  could  ship  his  wheat  to  Canada,  have  it  made  into 
flour  there  and  take  advantage  of  the  discriminating  duty  in 
that  manner.*®  This  tended  to  center  the  wheat  industry  at 
Chicago  and  the  growth  of  this  industry  is  noticeable  during 
these  years. 

In  spite  of  low  prices,  however,  agriculture  flourished  and 
offered  better  returns  to  the  western  fanner  than  to  the  eastern 
man.  Less  labor  by  one-half  was  needed,  less  capital  was  in- 
vested; the  average  yield  per  acre  was  more  in  the  West  than 
in  the  East  and  the  cost  of  lake  transportation  Was  low  enough 
to  allow  the  western  man  to  compete  successfully  in  the  eastern 
market.*^  The  great  problem  before  the  farmer  was  how  to 
reach  one  of  these  lake  ports  to  dispose  of  his  produce  as  well 
as  to  receive  lumber  and  other  necessaries.  The  outgrowth  of 
these  desires  was  the  internal  improvement  system  of  the 
thirties. 

The  Illinois-lMichigan  canal  was  of  primary  importance  in 
the  Illinois  internal  improvement  system.  Joliet  was  perhaps 
the  first  to  notice  the  possibility  of  connecting  the  Illinois  river 
and  Lake  Michigan  by  a  canal.^''  Governor  Bond  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Illinois  legislature  in  1818  brought  up  the  sub- 
ject of  the  canal;  his  successor.  Governor  Coles,  devoted  some 
space  to  it  in  his  message  of  1822.  A  board  of  commissioners 
was  appointed  in  1828  and  two  years  later  an  act  to  incorporate 
the  canal  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000  was  passed;  but  failure 
to  have  the  stock  subscribed  caused  the  plan  to  fall  through  for 
the  time.  In  1827,  Congress  granted  to  the  state  of  Illinois 
every  alternate  section  in  a  belt  of  country  extending  six  miles 
on  either  side  of  the  canal,  and  in  1829  a  canal  board  was  or- 
ganized.^^ In  1835  the  first  loan  was  made  and  work  began 
in  1836,  continuing  until  March,  1843,  during  which  time  the 


"  Ecoecutive  Documents,  190,  28  Cong.,  1  Sess. 
«  Netc  York  Weekly  Tribune,  Sept.  15,  1845. 
^^  Hulburt,  AntiquiU€)s  of  Chicago,  147. 
"  De  Bow's  Review,  17,  266. 
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state  expended  $4,679,494  on  the  project.^^  In  September,  1845, 
the  work  was  resumed  and  by  1848  was  eompleted.^^ 

Other  improvements  besides  the  canal  were  planned ;  $100,000 
was  to  be  expended  for  the  improvement  of  the  Great  Wabash, 
a  like  sum  on  the  Illinois  and  also  on  the  Rock  river;  the  Kas- 
kaskia  and  Little  Wabash  were  to  get  $50,000  each  for  improve- 
ments; the  Great  Western  mail  route  from  Vincennes  to  St. 
Louis,  $250,000;  the  Central  railroad  from  Cairo  to  Galena; 
the  Southern  Crossroad  from  Alton  to  Mt.  Carmel;  the  North- 
ern Crossroad  from  Quincy  to  the  Indiana  state  line,  and  other 
minor  roads  were  to  be  built.^* 

The  immensity  of  the  system  can  best  be  grasped  by  noticing 
statistics.  A  census  taken  in  1835  records  the  population  of 
the  state  as  271,700  ;^5  ^^  1900  ^^  was  4,821,550.^^  The  debt 
authorized  for  these  improvements  in  the  first  instance  was 
$10,230,000,  but  the  estimate  was  found  to  be  too  low  by  half 
and  the  state  was  committed  to  a  liability  of  $20,000,000  or  at 
the  same  ratio  today  the  debt  would  amount  to  some  $350,000,- 
000,  a  debt  which  the  state  would  not  care  to  assume. 

So  intent  were  the  people  in  providing  markets,  in  furnishing 
suitable  transportation  facilities  and  thereby  opening  up  the 
resources  of  their  state,  that  they  did  not  count  the  cost,  seeing 
only  results.  The  immediate  results  were  not  what  had  been 
anticipated  and  with  the  breaking  of  the  bubble  of  speculation 
and  the  collapse  of  the  system  as  planned  in  Illinois',  the  finances 
of  the  state  were  almost  ruined,  simply  because  it  had  not  the 
strength  to  solve  the  transportation  problem.^^ 

The  livestock  industry  developed  rapidly  on  the  prairies. 
Abundant  pastures  were  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  the  farmer 
naturally  developed  the  grazing  industry.  As  early  as  1818, 
some  Illinois  farmers  had  made  it  a  business  to  raise  cattle  for 
the  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  markets,^^  and  the  industry  had 


'*  Moses,  Illinois,  1»  465. 
"  Davidson  and  Stuv6,  Illinois,  485-6. 
"  Davidson  and  Stuv6,  Illinois,  436. 
'"/bid.,  438. 

^"Twelfth  Census,   (1900),  Population,  1,  16. 
"  Scott,  Repudiation  of  State  Debts,  109-217. 

^  Warden,  Statistical,  Political  and  Historical  Account  of  the  United  States,  3, 
«2. 
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grown  steadily.  Before  1850  thousands  of  cattle  were  raised 
on  the  prairies  of  Illinois,  Missouri  and  lowa  each  year  and 
sold  to  drovers  who  took  them  to  Ohio  to  fatten  for  the  eastern 
markets.^'' 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  sheep  could  not  be  kept  upon  the 
prairies  without  considerable  attention,  especially  during  the 
winter  months,  the  industry  rapidly  gained  favor  among  the 
farmers.  Heavy  losses  were  at  first  experienced,  due  chiefly  to 
mismanagement,  for  the  animals  usually  purchased  in  western 
New  York  or  Philadelphia  were  driven  the  entire  distance  dur- 
ing the  hot  summer  months  or  the  colder  ones  of  autumn  to  a 
new  home  where  scarcely  any  provision  had  been  made  for  their 
shelter.*^"     As  a  consequence  many  died. 

Gaining  knowledge  by  experience,  the  various  branches  of 
industry  were  soon  put  upon  an  excellent  paying  basis.  Some 
found  stock  raising  profitable,  others  adapted  themselves  to  the 
cultivation  of  grain  which  at  first  Avas  harvested  and  threshed 
by  hand ;  but  before  1850  these  primitive  methods  had  given  way 
to  more  improved  ones.  Drills  were  used  in  planting  the  seed; 
mowing  machines  'were  used  in  cutting  the  hay  and  reapers  for 
the  grain;  threshing  machines,  too,  were  used  before  the  period 
was  over.®^  . 

The  effect  of  machinery  upon  the  amount  of  produce  was 
marked.  In  1850  Illinois  was  fifth  among  the  states  in  the 
amount  of  wheat  produced;  in  1860  it  was  first  with  an  annual 
product  of  more  than  23,800,000  bushels.'^^^  In  1840  Illinois 
Was  seventh  in  the  production  of  Indian  corn;  in  1850  it  was 
third  with  an  annual  output  of  nearly  57,650,000  bushels 
and  ten  years  later  it  led  all  the  states,  producing  over 
115,000,000  bushels  or  nearly  one-seventh  of  the  entire  amount 
produced.^^    Like  increases  appeared  in  other  productions.*'* 


=^5  The  Prairie  Farmer,  9,  305. 
'^American  Agriculturist,  4,  247. 
*>'  Ciirtiss,  'Wt\itcrn  Portraiture,  291. 
"'Eicihth  Census,   (1860),  Agriculture,  39, 
"  i  did.,  4«,  47, 

"  Hunt's  Merohants'  Magazine,  5,  436,  gives  statistics  for  1840 ;  Abstract  of 
the  Seventh  Census,   (ISoO),  89-90,  gives  statistics  for  1850: 
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"With  the  increased  ability  for  handling  large  crops  and  with 
the  possibility  of  increased  land  communication  the  farms  tended 
to  increase  in  size.  Practically,  the  prairie  man  had  done  all 
he  could  in  the  way  of  subduing  these  vast  stretches  of  land. 
The  railroads  were  now  necessary  to  solve  the  remaining  prob- 
lems. Each  successive  wave  of  settlement  helped  to  add  cells  ta 
the  comb  already  forming  on  the  edge  of  the  prairies ;  but  the 
process  of  assimilation  was  slow  save  where  a  line  of  transpor- 
tation added  its  influence. 

Pioneer  saw  mills  worked  away  steadily  causing  a  transition 
from  the  log-cabin  age  to  that  of  lumber  houses,  but  the  change 
was  slow  at  first.  Previous  to  the  opening  of  the  Illinois-Mich- 
igan canal,  lumber  sold  at  sixty  dollars  a  thousand  in  Ottawa; 
but  the  first  load  through  the  canal  cut  the  price  in  two  and 
successive  loads  reduced  it  still  more.  Freight  rates  the  other 
way  were  high;  at  first  the  price  for  transporting  wheat  from 
Ottawa  to  Chicago  was  twelve  and  one-half  cents  per  bushel. 
Later  it  dropped  to  eight  and  then  to  four  cents  per  bushel,""  a 
price  which  the  farmers  were  glad  to  pay  to  have  their  produce 
taken  across  the  swampy  country  around  Chicago.  This  w^as 
in  only  one  locality,  however,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  state 
were  sadly  in  need  of  transportation  facilities  to  assist  in  their 
development. 

The  life  of  the  pioneer  has  characteristics  which  are  the  same 
no  matter  what  his  location  may  be.  While  new  difficulties 
•were  encountered  by  the  prairie  pioneer,  and  he  himself,  gen- 
erally speaking,  was  different  from  the  pioneer  of  southern 
Illinois,  there  were  characteristics  which  these  two  types  of  set- 
tlers held  in  common. 

The  first  settlers  of  the  southern  part  of  the  state  were  often 


1840  1850 

Horses    and    mu!-es 200,741  278,226 

Cattle   612 ,  000  912 ,  000 

Hogs     1,446,000  1,916,000 

Sheep    487,000  894,000 

Bushels  of  wheat 3,203,500  9,414,600 

Bushels   of  oats    5,682,000  10,087,241 

Bushels  of  corn   22 , 524 , 000  57 , 647 , 000 

Lbs.   of  tobacco    475 ,  250  841 ,  394 

"  Illustrated  History  of  La  Balle  County,  1>  212. 
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of  the  wandering  type  and  were  constantly  seeking  new  homes. 
These  pioneers  were  followed  by  a  second  class  of  settlers  who 
generally  had  some  property  and  were  able  to  pay  cash  for  at 
least  part  of  their  lands,  and  to  make  additional  improvements. 
Lastly,  came  the  man  of  property  whose  idea  was  to  cultivate 
the  land  in  the  best  possible  manner  and  become  a  permanent 
resident.^*^ 

The  pioneers  of  the  first  class  were  poor,  indeed,  enjoying  few 
of  the  comforts  of  life  and  too  often  were  so  lazy  as  to  make  no 
effort  whatever  to  better  their  condition.  They  lived  in  rags 
and  idleness,  providing  for  their  families  by  hunting  and  oc- 
casionally cultivating  a  small  patch  of  corn  and  vegetables  but 
doing  no  other  work,  leading,  on  the  whole,  a  most  shiftless  life 
and  seeking  no  advancement.  Morality,  too,  was  of  a  low 
standard  especially  among  these  people  and  the  poorer  European 
immigrants  who  settled  in  the  South.*^'^ 

The  second  and  third  classes  were  much  advanced  beyond 
the  firet.  These  people  aimed  to  advance  their  material  condi- 
tion and  worked  constantly  to  accomplish  their  object. 

Immigration  to  Northern  Illinois  after  the  opening  of  steam 
na\igation  on  the  Great  Lakes  reached  such  a  volume  that  it 
seems  impossible  to  make  any  such  classification  as  has  been 
made  for  Southern  Illinois.  There  was  no  gradual  procession 
of  types  but  an  influx  of  the  agricultural  type.  So  rapidly  w'as 
the  land  filled  up  that  a  residence  of  three  montlis  in  Chicago, 
for  example,  gave  one  the  right  to  be  recognized  as  an  old 
settler.**® 

Travelers  through  this  part  of  the  state  give  conflicting  ac- 
counts regarding  the  inhabitants  and  their  homes.  The  general 
sentiment  seemed  to  be  that  the  settlers  were  of  a  class  superior 
to  the  early  pioneers  of  the  southern  counties.  In  many  places 
"neat  white  houses,  tasteful  piazzas,  neat  enclosures  and  newly 
planted  shrubberies"  gave  evidence  of  New  Englanders  or  peo- 
ple from  the  Middle  Atlantic  states.^'  The  people,  as  a  rule, 
were  contented  with  their  homes  and  evinced  no  desire  to  emi- 


<"' Wyse,  America,  Its  Realities  and  Resources,  3,  349-352. 
"  Christian  Examinicr,  87,  272. 
«»  A  Winter  in  the  West,  1,  200. 
«  Ibid.,  2,  62. 
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grate/*^  save  a  few  who  desired  to  go  to  the  Oregon  territory. 
Occasionally  surprise  is  manifested  at  the  character  and  intel- 
ligence of  settlers.'^ 

The  frontier,  however,  seems  always  to  have  been  also  the 
home  of  a  disreputable  class  of  people,  and  northern  Illinois 
was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  more  quiet  citizens  were 
constantly  terrified  by  gangs  of  horse  thieves,  robbers,  mur- 
derers and  coimterfeiters.  For  years  southern  Illinois  had  been 
infested  by  such  individuals  and  as  the  frontier  moved  north- 
ward across  the  state,  these  bands  of  desperadoes  followed  it.'^- 
The  islands  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  groves  along  its  banks 
were  homes  for  such  bands.'^^ 

The  heterogeneous  character  of  settlement  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  state  is  described  by  a  New  York  paper  of  the  time. 
It  says;  "The  settlers  here  are  all  descriptions  of  people;  for- 
eigners, Canadians,  Hoosiers,  Buckeyes,  Marylanders,  Virgin- 
ians, Kentuckians,  Yankees,  etc.,  with  a  large  share  of  cut- 
throats, blacklegs,  murderers,  counterfeiters,  robbers,  thieves  and 
all  manner  of  scamps  that  infest  a  newly-settled  country;  and 
what  is  still  worse  .  .  .  when  any  such  rascals  are  caught, 
which  is  seldom,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  putting  the  law  in 
force  or  convicting  them  in  anyway  before  they  will  be  smuggled 
out  of  the  reach  of  justice  and  get  clear.  "^*  While  the  illus- 
stration  may  be  exaggerated  somewhat  and  intended  to  check 
the  flow  of  population  it  also  serves'  to  show  that  among  the  law- 
abiding  settlers  there  were  also  many  who  were  a  decided  detri- 
ment to  the  country. 

Such  conditions  did  not  exist  everywhere.  The  frontier,  it 
is  said,  brings  out  the  worst  as  well  as  the  best  of  men's  char- 
acters and  incidents  may  be  cited  to  prove  this.  During  the 
early  mining  days  at  Galena,  men  from  the  South  and  West 
congregated  to  work  the  mines,  and  these  men  as  a  class  pos- 


^0  Scott,  .Journal  of  a  Missionary  Tour  (1843),  107. 

"  The  New  Yorker,  Aiifr.  10,  1837. 

"  Barber,  History  of  all  the  Western  States  and  Territories,  248. 

"  The  names  of  the  Driskel  brothers,  Daggett,  Bowman,  and  others  for  years 
were  connected  in  the  minds  of  the  settlers  with  every  outrage  committed  in 
the  northwestern  counties.  GaUna  Gazette  and  Northirestern  Advertiser, 
July  0,  1841. 

'*  The  New  Yorker,  May  30,  1840. 
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sessed  and  practiced  many  of  the  noblest  traits  of  manhood. 
"As  an  illustration  of  their  innate  integrity  of  character  it  is 
perhaps  only  necessary  to  state  that  locks  and  keys  were  un- 
known in  the  country  and  all  places  of  abode  were  always  left 
unfastened  and  open  to  the  reception  of  all,  who  received  a 
cordial  welcome  and  a  free  invitation  to  partake  of  every  hos- 
pitality the  'dug-out'  or  shanty  afforded.  Debts  were  con- 
tracted without  reserve  at  the  first  interview  With  a  new  comer 
and  he  seldom  ever  failed  to  meet  his  promise  of  payment.  "^'^ 

Most  noticeable  of  characteristics  common  alike  to  the  pio- 
neers of  the  prairie  and  the  woodland  was  that  of  boundless 
hospitality.  The  new  settler  was  received  kindly  and  given 
substantial  aid  by  those  who  had  been  in  the  country  longer ;  his 
cabin  was  quickly  built  and  often  in  addition  to  assistance  thus 
received  it  was  not  improbable  that  the  friendly  neighbors 
would  furnish  the  new  settler  with  some  live  stock  if  he  had 
none."**  One  would  give  poultry;  another,  a  hog;  a  third,  a 
calf  and  so  on  until  there  would  be  quite  a  drove  of  stock  upon 
the  clearing.  No  matter  how  poor  the  new  settler  might  be,  if 
he  did  not  show  a  prospensity  to  dispute  over  trifles  or  to  com- 
plain of  the  disadvantages  of  the  new  country,  and  criticise  the 
manners  and  habits  of  the  people,  and  cite  the  superiority  of 
things  in  the  place  from  whence  he  came,  he  would  be  received 
with  blunt  frankness  and  unaffected  hospitality.  His  reception 
was  just  as  much  of  the  opposite  character  should  he  presume 
to  cast  reflections  upon  conditions  existing  in  his  new  home. 

To  the  wayfarer,  likewise,  the  western  man  extended  his 
simple  but  hearty  hospitality.  Every  stranger  was  made  wel- 
come to  all  the  primitive  home  afforded.  There  was  always  a 
place  at  the  table  and  always  room  for  another  lodger,  no  mat- 
ter how  many  already  occupied  places  in  the  home.  This  hos- 
pitality was  extended  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  the  frontiersman. 
He  gave  it  in  a  simple,  unassuming  way  and  wished  no  remarks 
even  if  complimentary,  and  above  all  things  he  wished  no  cita- 
tion of  unpleasant  things  encountered  before,  or  any  mention  of 
entertainment  received  elsewhere  which  was  not  so  good.  Such 


''^  Parkinson,  Pioneer  Life  in  Wisconsin^  in  the  Wis.  Hist.  Collections,  2,  332L 
'8  Holmes,  Account  of  the  United  States,  133. 
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remarks  were  considered  as  reflections  upon  the  people  of  the 
■countiy  and  from  them  it  was  inferred  that  like  remarks  would 
be  made  again  and  perhaps  in  connection  with  the  entertainment 
then  enjoyed. 

The  country  and  the  surroundings  of  the  pioneer  seemed  to 
change  him  in  a  few  years.  Even  the  quiet,  conservative  men 
from  the  East  became  rough,  independent  and  simple  in  habits, 
careless  of  dress,  frank  in  speech,  friendly  and  generous  to  all 
whom  they  could  trust.  Seldom,  if  ever,  did  the  prairie  man 
fail  to  make  a  favorable  impression  upon  those  he  chanced  to 
meet.  When  he  had  reached  a  period  of  comparative  prosperity 
nothing  was  too  good  for  him.  He  lived  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 
His  cattle,  horses  and  acres  he  numbered  by  the  hundreds;  his 
fields  of  grain  and  corn  were  wide  in  extent  and  he  enjoyed  his 
prosperity  continuously  which  seemed  only  to  improve  his  good- 
will, for  nowhere  could  be  found  men  who  would  obey  the  calls 
of  friendship  or  answer  the  claims  of  benevolence  with  more 
cheerful  promptness  or  with  greater  sacrifices  to  personal  con- 
venience."^ 

The  daily  life  of  the  pioneer  was  a  varied  one.  Besides  cul- 
tivating his  farm,  repairing  his  buildings  and  agricultural  im- 
plements he  found  time  to  hunt,  to  assist  his  neighbors  and 
sometimes  to  make  attempts  to  educate  himself."*  Besides  the 
smaller  aft'airs  these  pioneers  provided  for  local  government, 
for  churches,  for  schools,  for  higher  education  and  for  the  rail- 
ways and  telegraph  systems. 

Naturally  enjoying  society,  primitive  as  it  might  be,  these 
early  settlers  met  often  at  races,  shooting-matches,  house-rais- 
ings, log-rollings,  wedding's,  funerals,  elections  and  on  court 
■days.'^^  Political  and  religious  questions  were  freely  and  some- 
times violently  discussed,  at  all  such  meetings  and  often  with 


"  HaM,  Sketches,  2.  7(». 

^•i  Mr.  Con-iGt  records  that  on  one  day  he  "read  the  Latin  firammar"  ;  oa 
another  be  "made  a  coffin  tor  Mrs.  Dougherty  and  he'pp.d  to  bury  her" ;  oa 
another  he  "planted  corn  and  prepared  for  the  wedding"  ;  on  another  he  "married 
"Betsy  Kelsey"  ;  on  others  he  "  made  a  table  and  borrowed  six  busheis  of  pota- 
toes", "read  a  sermon"  ;  "made  a  wagon"  and  on  one  day  being  unwell  he  "studied 
algebra"  and  "wrote  a  temperance  address".     Life  of  A.  H.  Conant.  48. 

T«  Western  Monthly  Magazine,  1,  52.  Haines,  Social  Life  and  Scenes  in  the 
Early  Settlement  of  Central  lUinoia  in  Traimactions  of  the  Illinois  State  Histori- 
cal Society,   (1905.) 
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keenness  and  ability.  News  of  the  outside  world  was  passed 
from  neighbor  to  neighbor,  for  newspapers  were  scarce  in  the 
early  days.  Books  were  few.  Horse-racing,  jumping,  wrestling, 
hiuiting  and  dancing  were  the  amusements  enjoyed.  Card 
playing  'was  not  tolerated  by  respectable  people  and  a  fiddle 
was,  to  the  church  people,  only  the  devil  painted  red.^° 

Active  measures  were  taken  by  the  legislature  of  Illinois  to 
stop  gambling.  A  law  was  passed  in  the  early  thirties  by  which 
a  fine  of  twenty-five  dollai's  was  to  be  levied  on  any  person 
bringing  into  the  state  or  selling  a  pack  of  playing  cards  or  a 
set  of  billard  balls  "or  any  other  device  or  anything  invented 
or  made  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  in  games  of  hazard. ' '  A 
like  fine  was  to  be  imposed  upon  a  purchaser  of  the  condemned 
articles,  or  anyone  indulging  in  games  of  dice,  billards  or  cards 
"for  money  or  property"  and  a  fine  of  one  hundred  dollars 
upon  "any  tavern  keeper  or  owner  of  a  grocery  or  tipling  shop" 
who  should  allow  any  form  of  gambling  in  his  pla<3e  of  busi- 
ness.®^ The  pioneer  had  a  standard  of  moralitj'  of  his  own 
and  thought  nothing  of  the  free  use  of  intoxicants.  At  every 
gathering  the  whiskey  jug  seemed  indispensable,  occasioning 
at  times  disturbances  which,  from  a  present  day  view-point, 
could  never  be  overlooked. 

Education'^-  did  not  thrive  well  among  the  early  settlers  of 
southern  Illinois.  The  poverty  of  the  settlers,  the  hardships  of 
frontier  life,  the  long  Indian  wars,  the  slight  returns  which  the 
lands  yielded  for  school  purposes  were  all  so  many  hindrances. 
Save  a  few  settlers  who  came  from  New  England  in  the  early 
days,  the  mass  of  pioneers  was  composed  of  people  from  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee  'with  others  from  Virginia  and  Pennsyl- 
vania.    In  these  states  the  common  school  system  had  not  been 


80  Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  Dec.  14,  1904. 

*^  E-xtract  from  statute.  (Sangamon  Journal,  May  7,  1836.) 
82  For  a  discussion  of  education  In  the  Northwest  and  especially  Illinois,  see : 
McMaster,  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,  5,  370 ;  S.  Wlllard, 
Brief  Historij  of  Early  Education  in  Illinois  in  Report  of  Sup't  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion of  Illinois  (1884)  ;  W.  L.  Pillsbury,  Early  Education  in  Illinois,  in  ihid.j 
(1886)  ;  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  Education  in  the  Northwest  du/ring  the  first  half  Cen- 
tury of  the  RepuWc,  1790-181,0  in  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  1895- 
96  (House  Documents,  54  Cong.,  1  Sess.,  No.  5.)  ;  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  The  Develop- 
m0nt  of  the  Common  School  in  the  Western  States  1830-1865  In  Report  of  tins 
Commissioner  of  Education,  1898-99,  1,  357-450. 
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developed  and  naturally  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  develop- 
ment of  such  a  system  in  early  Illinois. 

By  an  act  of  1825,  voters  in  any  county  might  create  districts, 
establish  schools  for  white  children  between  the  age  of  five  and 
twenty  and  maintain  them  by  a  tax  of  one-half  mill  on  each 
dollar  of  taxable  property.  The  lav."  was  not  compulsory  and 
unless  a  majority  of  the  voters  favored  a  school,  none  would 
exist.  The  people  vigorously  resisted  the  law  and  the  legis- 
lature in  1829  repealed  as  much  of  it  as  provided  for  state  aid 
and  declared  that  no  man  should  be  taxed  for  the  maintenance 
of  schools  unless  he  first  gave  his  consent  in  writing. 

Education  was  not  wholly  neglected,  however.  Here  and 
there  in  the  pioneer  communities,  teachers  such  as  they  were 
gathered  the  children  of  the  neighborhood  together  in  some 
kitchen  or  abandoned  log  cabin  and  gave  them  instruction  for 
scanty  pay.  By  1840  Baptists,  Methodists,  Congregationalists, 
Episcopalians,  Presbyterians  and  Catholics  all  had  seminaries 
of  higher  education  located  in  the  state. 

With  the  infiux  of  New  Englanders  and  New  Yorkers  to 
northern  Illinois,  changes  for  the  better  took  place.  Thes'e 
pioneers  believed  thoroughly  in  the  value  of  schools  and  wher- 
ever two  or  three  families  settled  together,  there  it  was  certain 
a  school  was  soon  to  be  started.  The  Ladies'  Association  for 
the  Education  of  Girls;  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Education  and 
the  State  Association  of  Educators  with  other  similar  organi- 
zations fought  to  bring  about  the  system  of  common  schools 
which  was  finally  organized  in  1854.  The  effect  of  the  agita- 
tion is  seen  in  the  results  of  the  decade  1841  to  1850.  In  1850 
there  were  2,640  public  schools  in  Illinois  and  132,000  pupils  in 
attendance — the  number  of  schools  having  doubled  in  the  ten 
years  and  the  attendance  increased  four-fold. 

In  a  general  way  the  development  of  churches  was  the  same. 
"While  meetings  were  held  with  regularity  among  the  pioneers 
of  southern  Illinois  it  was  not  until  the  advent  of  the  northern 
stream  of  immigrants  that  we  find  churches  erected  for  every 
community  of  any  size.  The  circuit  riders  were  to  remain  for 
years  until  the  pioneer  communities  were  wealthy  enough  to 
maintain  a  pastor  in  each  one. 
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It  appears  that  previous  to  1850  the  agricultural  pioneer  had 
only  made  beginnings.  His  knowledge  of  the  prairies  was  lim- 
ited; he  could  see  the  problems  confronting  him  and  did  his 
best  to  cope  with  them  using  such  means  as  he  had.  The  prob- 
lems of  transportation  and  markets  were  the  serious  obstacles 
to  be  overcome.  Rivers  formed  one  solution  to  these  problems 
but  where  they  failed  it  was  necessary  to  construct  roads.  An 
examination  of  the  location  of  the  most  important  roads  of  the 
•decade  1841-1850  shows  well  the  needs  of  the  farmer.  From 
eastern,  central,  western  and  northern  Illinois,  roads  centered 
at  Chicago.  Here  was  the  supply  depot  of  the  prairies;  here 
was  the  great  shipping  point,  for  lake  transportation  was  cheaper 
than  that  on  the  rivers.  Chicago  was  the  connecting  link 
between  the  land  and  the  lake  transportation  as  is  shown  in 
later  days  when  so  many  of  the  great  railway  systems  which  tap 
the  agricultural  districts  of  the  West  center  at  Chicago. 

The  great  unoccupied  stretches  of  land  between  the  timbered 
tracts  "were  to  be  left  for  the  settlers  of  the  next  decade  to  claim. 
"Wlien  an  increased  use  of  improved  farm  machinery  allowed  the 
settlers  to  handle  larger  tracts  of  land  with  success  and  when 
the  railroads  penetrated  the  prairies  and  placed  markets  within 
the  reach  of  the  farmers,  then  the  almost  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles presented  by  the  great  tracts  of  treeless  land  were  over- 
<jome. 
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CHAPTER  XV 


Conclusion — A  Resume 


The  population  map  of  1830  shows  that  in  no  part  of  Illinois 
were  there  more  than  eighteen  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile 
and  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  state  was  either  entirely  unoc- 
cupied or  had  less  than  seven  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 
The  most  thickly  settled  parts  of  the  state  were  along-  the  Wa- 
bash, Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers.  In  the  interior  considerable 
settlement  had  been  made  along  the  Illinois  and  Sangamon 
rivers.^ 

By  1840  it  appears  that  further  encroachment  had  been  made 
upon  the  great  prairies,  for  all  of  the  state,  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  part  on  the  eastern  side  was  credited  with  at  least 
two  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile.  At  this  date  the  Military 
Tract  is  shown  as  settled  and  the  outskirts  of  settlement  along 
the  Illinois  river  extended  to  Chicago  instead  of  Peoria  as  desig- 
nated a  decade  before.  Population  was  densest  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  state  in  a  belt  extending  from  Quincy  to  Jack- 
sonville and  thence  south  into  Madison  and  St.  Clair  counties. 
The  least  number  of  settlers  was  on  the  northern  and  eastern 
prairies.- 

In  1850  those  parts  of  the  state  bordering  the  Wabash,  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  rivers  were  all  credited  with  not  less  than 
eighteen  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile.  The  strip  of  territory 
along  the  Illinois  river  was  equally  well  settled  as  were  those 
counties  in  the  extreme  north. 

The  prairies  of  eastern  Illinois  and  of  the  Military  Tract  are 


1  Ticelfth  Census,  (1900),  Statistical  At!a«,  plate 
'Ibid.,  plate  7. 
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j  I  I  I  III   Six  or  more  per  square  mile  in  1840. 

I  I   Six  or  more  per  square  mile  :  added  during  decade  1841-50. 

{  I  Less  than  six  per  square  mile  in  1S50. 

DlSTErBUTION   OF   POPtlXATION   BY   COUNTIES 
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Eighteen  or  more  per  square  mile. 

Distribution  of  Poptilation  bt  Counties  (1850) 
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clearly  marked  by  the  sparseness  of  settlement.  No  part  of  the 
state  had  more  than  forty-five  settlers  to  the  square  mile.^ 

These  maps  give  a  general  idea  of  the  location  of  population, 
but  in  detail  they  are  not  accurate.  Settlements  in  1830  were 
entirely  within  the  timbered  tracts;  by  1840  the  frontier  had 
moved  farther  to  the  north,  but  still  the  settlers  clung  to  the 
timber.  Not  until  after  1850  was  the  settlement  of  the  open 
prairies  to  be  really  accomplished. 

During  the  years  1831  and  1832  the  beginnings  of  settlement 
were  made  in  northern  and  eastern  Illinois.  At  the  first  alarm 
of  the  Black  Hawk  "War  the  settlers,  save  in  a  few  instances 
where  communities  seemed  strong  enough  to  maintain  themselves 
against  an  Indian  attack,  fled  back  to  the  more  thickly  populated 
portions  of  the  state  and  for  the  time  the  spread  of  settlement 
ceased  along  the  northern  Illinois  frontier.  These  settlements 
had  been  planted  by  pioneers  of  the  hunter  type  and  when  the 
flight  southward  came  it  appears  that  the  hunter-pioneers  lost 
their  opportunity  for  settling  the  woodlands  along  the  rivers 
of  northern  Illinois. 

Several  causes  operated  to  make  this  retreat  before  the  In- 
dians a  permanent  one.  The  trip  through  the  northern  portion 
of  the  state  in  pursuit  of  the  fleeing  Indian  chief  disclosed  for 
the  first  time  its  wonderful  resources  as  an  agricultural  district. 
Here  we  see  the  greatest  effect  of  the  war  of  1832  and  one  over- 
powering the  temporary  compression  of  settlement  during  that 
year. 

From  1833  until  1837  or  1838  Illinois  had  a  wonderful  growth. 
The  last  of  the  Indian  land  titles  within  the  limits  of  the  state 
were  extinguished,  and  the  Indians  themselves  were  either  in- 
duced or  compelled  to  vacate  their  claims  in  Illinois  and  to  cross 
the  Mississippi,  thus  removing  the  last  cause  for  Indian  scares 
and  reassuring  the  immigrants  from  the  East  that  their  families 
and  homes  would  be  safe  on  the  Illinois  frontier.  Land  sales 
were  constantly  taking  place  at  the  various  offices  of  the  state 
and  the  immense  internal  improvement  system  already  planned 
and  soon  to  be  begun,  lead  the  people  not  only  of  Illinois  but 


^  Ihid.,  plate  8. 
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of  the  eastern  states,  to  believe  that  here  were  to  be  presented 
numerous  opportunities  for  rapid  acquisition  of  wealth. 

So  far  in  the  history  of  the  westward  movement  the  difficul- 
ties of  travel  had  been  many  and  severe.  The  trips  made  across 
the  western  country  in  wagons  were  tiresome  indeed  and  the 
easier  journeys  down  the  Ohio  had  been  attended  with  difficul- 
ties and  dangers  not  to  be  overlooked,  while  a  journey  to  the 
West  by  way  of  the  Great  Lakes  was  not  to  be  thought  of, 
since  a  vessel  in  the  upper  lakes  was  as  yet  a  curiosity.  The 
year  1834  saw  the  solution  of  this  problem  of  transportation,  at 
least  to  a  great  degree,  for  the  advent  of  the  steamer  upon  the 
lakes  gave  to  the  immigrant  the  means  of  comparatively  safe 
and  easy  passage  to  the  West  and  moreover,  allov;ed  him  to 
carry  more  household  goods,  farming  implements  and  domestic 
animals  with  which  to  begin  life  in  the  new  country. 

There  has  always  been  among  Americans  a  disposition  to 
immigrate  to  the  West  in  order  to  benefit  themselves  in  the  at- 
tempt to  acquire  wealth.  During  the  thirties  this  desire  was 
greatly  increased  in  the  East.  The  national  debt  had  been  paid 
and  had  been  divided  among  the  various  states;  trade  had 
reached  a  high  development  and  there  was  a  feeling  among  the 
people  that  money  was  abundant,  that  every  one  was  well-to-do 
and  that  investments,  in  land  especially,  could  not  help  but 
result  in  the  rapid  accumulation  of  wealth.  The  farmers  of 
New  England,  especially  the  generation  of  young  men  who  could 
see  no  future  for  themselves  in  their  native  states,  began  to  look 
to  the  great  West  for  a  livelihood.  The  development  of  the 
wool  industry  tended  also  to  consolidate  the  small  farms  into 
large  ones,  and  those  farmers  seeing  an  opportunity  to  dispose 
of  their  small  holdings  at  good  prices  did  so  with  the  intention 
of  moving  to  a  new  country.  In  the  middle  states  frequent  re- 
ports came,  telling  of  the  wonderful  opportunities  in  the  west- 
ern country.  Pamphlets  advertising  Illinois  lands  flooded  the 
states  from  Ohio  to  the  sea-board.  Since  the  subdivision  of 
farms  had,  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  states,  reached  such  a  degree 
that  the  small  patches  of  ground  would  no  longer  comfortably 
support  families,  and  since  renters  began  to  see  that  in  the 
space  of  a  few  years  they  could  own  farms  in  the  West  by  the 
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investment  of  no  more  capital  than  they  paid  from  year  to  year 
for  rent,  many  were  more  than  willing  to  try  the  experiment  of 
western  life. 

All  things  seemed  favorable  for  a  period  of  speculative  mania ; 
money  seemed  plentiful,  western  lands  offered  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  the  rapid  accumulation  of  wealth,  a  generation  of 
young  men  was  ready  to  begin  life  for  itself  and  lastly,  the 
problem  of  transportation  had,  to  a  great  extent,  been  solved. 
The  result  was  a  natural  one;  the  period  of  speculation  mater- 
ialized and  there  came  to  the  western  country  an  unequalled 
flood  of  immigration. 

Gradually  the  stream  increased  in  size  and  by  1835  the  specu- 
lation in  Illinois  lands  was  fairly  under  way.  The  stages, 
steamboats,  hotels,  taverns  and  places  of  general  resort  were 
thronged  with  land  sellers  and  land  buyers  and  in  advance  of 
the  thickest  of  the  throng  like  an  army  of  locusts  seeking  to 
devour  the  broad  acres  of  the  National  domain,*  was  the  crowd 
of  land  speculators.  Five  million  dollars  worth  of  lands 
vras  entered  during  1836.^  Even  business  men  of  sober, 
careful  judgment,  farmers  and  mechanics  formerly  wary 
and  conservative,  added  their  stimulus  to  the  ever-increas- 
ing scramble  for  land  and  invested  to  the  utmost  limit  which 
their  credit  would  allow.  Individuals  who  had  reached 
their  limit  of  credit,  joined  themselves  together  into  companies 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  banks  continued  their  financial  gym- 
nastics. 

It  is  estimated  that  during  the  years  1835,  1836  and  1837 
more  than  five  hundred  new  towns  were  laid  out  in  Illinois,* 
each  company  believing  that  its  town  was,  in  the  near  future, 
to  become  a  metropolis,  the  center  of  a  thriving,  populous, 
wealthy  community.  During  the  year  1836  in  Will  county 
alone,  nine  towns'^  were  laid  out,  and  "Will  county  was  no  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule  prevailing  in  the  state.  The  lots  in 
these  "paper  towns"  were  advertised  in  eastern  cities  and  many 


*  Salisbury,  The  Speculative  Craze  of  '36,  in    Buffalo    Hist.    Soc.    PubUcatiom, 
(1906),  4,  324. 
"*  Davidson  and  Stuv6,  Illinois,  434. 
'History  of  McLean  County,  487. 
^  Woodruff,  Joliet  and  Will  County,  33. 
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which  today  are  sites  of  some  farmer's  field  brought  fancy 
prices. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that,  during  all  this  period  of 
wild  speculation,  Illinois  received  no  benefit  or  did  not  increase 
in  permanent  population,  or  that  no  towns  of  this  period  were 
to  become  permanent  ones.  Some  companies  organized  by  New 
Englanders  and  New  Yorkers  were  sound  enough  financially  to 
withstand  the  shock  of  1837  and  to  establish  in  Illinois,  towns 
which  were  destined  to  weather  the  financial  storm  which  swept 
over  the  state  during  the  years  immediately  following.  In  Mc- 
Lean county  the  Hudson®  and  Mt.  Hope^  colonies;  in  Tazewell 
county  the  Tremont^'^  and  Delavan"  colonies;  in  Henry  county 
the  Andover,^-  Wethersfield^^  and  Geneseo^*  colonies;  in  Bureau 
county  the  Providence^^  colony  and  in  Knox  county  the  G-ales- 
burg^*'  colony  are  all  examples  of  the  successful  town  building 
ventures  of  the  time. 

These  colonies  seem  to  have  been  carefully  planned  and  well 
financed.  The  land  upon  which  they  were  located  was,  as  a 
general  rule,  purchased  before  any  move  'was  made  from  the 
East  by  the  settlers.  It  is  true  that  the  success  attendant  upon 
these  various  enterprises  was  at  first  not  marked  but  they  were 
able  to  maintain  a  footing  during  adverse  circumstances  and  to 
take  advantage  of  the  more  favorable  conditions  which  followed 
during  the  later  forties. 

The  lack  of  success  experienced  by  the  Rockwell  colony^''  in 
La  Salle  must  be  attributed  rather  to  the  drawback  of  an  un- 
healthful  location  than  to  financial  distress.  The  Morristown 
colony^®  established  in  1836  cannot  be  classified  as  a  successful 
colony  because  of  the  few  settlers  who  came.     An  unwise  pro- 


» History  of  McLean  County,  603. 
•  Ibid.,  597. 

>"  Chicago  Weekly  American,  Feb.  20,  183G. 
"  The  New  Yorker,  Aug.  31,   1.S30. 
^^ History  of  Henry  County,  524. 
"Ibid.,  137. 

"  Thirtieth  Anniversary  of  the  Settlement  of  Oeneseo,  5. 
'''  Matson,  Reminiscences  of  Bureau  County,  331. 

^0  morio/i  of  the  Pioneer  Mothers  of  Illinois,   (Letter  of  Mary  Allen  West,  Ms. 
In  Illinois  Hist.  Library). 

"I'.aldwln,  History  of  La  8aUr  County.  375. 
"  History  of  Henry  County,  135. 
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vision  Goneeruiug  the  holding  of  land  and  the  forfeiture  of  it 
in  case  of  default  upon  the  part  of  the  settlers  to  make  improve- 
ments within  a  limited  time,  operated  to  the  detriment  of  set- 
tlement. The  provision  placed  a  premium  on  the  non-accept- 
ance of  land,  for  by  so  doing  the  defaulter  was  able  to  double 
the  money  he  had  invested. 

Illinois,  however,  does  not  owe  her  wonderful  growth  in  pop- 
ulation during  this  period,  to  the  establishment  of  colonies. 
The  substantial  growth  took  place  through  the  efforts  of  individ- 
uals to  establish  homes  for  themselves  and  to  acquire  prop- 
erty in  the  new  country'-.  Along  the  border  of  the  Great  Prairie 
in  Eastern  Illinois  the  numerous  pioneers  from  Ohio  and  Ken- 
tucl^y  settled.  Fearing  as  yet  to  venture  out  into  the  open, 
they  took  up  the  lands  near  the  sheltering  timber  and  thus 
formed  a  net-work  of  settlement  far  out  into  the  prairie  without 
encountering  any  of  its  real  difficulties.  Along  the  great  river 
system  of  the  Illinois,  the  Kentucl^^  and  Tennessee  hunter,  fol- 
lowing the  experience  of  generations  of  pioneers  accustomed  to 
combat  the  difficulties  of  the  forest  rather  than  the  prairie, 
pushed  their  way  northward  to  meet  the  stream  of  New  Eng- 
landers  and  New  Yorkers  following  the  line  of  the  proposed 
canal.  Across  in  the  Military  Tract  the  same  operation  was 
going  on  along  the  Mississippi  river  and  its  numerous  branches. 
The  lead  region,  of  course,  owes  its  development  to  other  than 
agricultural  causes  or  desires  to  subdue  a  new  country.  The 
Rock  river  valley  was  rapidly  filling  up,  especially  in  the  upper 
portion  'where  water  and  good  timber  tracts  were  freely  inter- 
spersed with  the  prairie  lands.  Here  the  southwestern  and 
southern  pioneer  was  seldom  seen  and  New  Englanders,  New 
Yorkers  and  Pennsylvanians  formed  the  greater  part  of  the 
population. 

Lack  of  money  among  the  new  settlers,  trouble  over  land 
claims  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  lumber  and  supplies  from 
the  lines  of  water  transportation,  coupled  with  a  lack  of  markets 
for  farm  produce  "u-ere  the  only  drawbacks  to  the  development 
of  the  state  at  this  time.  Serious  as  these  may  seem,  the  de- 
velopment of  Illinois  during  this  period  of  "boom"  was  a  rapid 
one  and  the  ground  work  of  settlement  laid  in  the  northern 
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part  of  the  state  during  these  years  of  prosperity  was  strong 
enough  to  tide  the  young  communities  over  the  trying  years 
to  follow  when  it  looked  as  if  the  state  was  surely  to  encounter 
financial  shipwreck. 

In  this  period  just  described  (1833  to  1837)  the  character  of 
the  settlement  of  northern  Illinois  was  fixed  once  for  all — the 
prairie  man  Avho  was  primarily  a  pioneer  of  the  agricultural 
class,  or  the  third  type  in  the-  succession  as  followed  heretofore, 
had  now  jumped  into  first  place  to  the  exclusion  of  the  hunter 
and  the  small  farmer.  Events  had  operated  for  this  and  the 
result  was  inevitable.  While  the  pioneers  who  had  occupied  the 
Illinois  river  woodlands  were  still  safely  residing  in  the  south- 
ern settlements  Waiting  for  the  last  echoes  of  the  Black  Hawk 
War  to  die  away  on  the  frontier,  events  were  shaping  themselves 
for  a  new  immigration  of  a  different  type.  Restlessness  had 
ever  been  a  failing  of  Americans  and  it  was  increased  after  1830 
by  a  combination  of  influences.  In  the  previously  enumerated 
causes^''  may  be  found  the  reasons  for  the  new  flow  of  immi- 
gration to  Illinois,  and  in  the  application  of  steam  to  lake  traffic 
may  be  found  the  influence  directing  this  stream  of  immigra- 
tion, which  gave  eastern  rather  than  southern  characteristics  to 
northern  Illinois.  Illinois  land  was  as  fertile  as  any  in  the 
West  and  land  was  what  the  immigrant  wanted;  Chicago  was 
the  terminus  of  the  lake  route,  a  natural  gateway  to  the  prairies 
and  as  a  consequence  when  the  great  rage  for  speculation  broke 
out  in  the  thirties  and  a  wild  rush  was  made  to  the  West,  Illi- 
nois received  a  liberal  share  of  the  new  settlers. 

The  hunter-pioneers  who  were  again  returning  to  the  wood- 
lands of  the  upper  Illinois  were  few  in  numbers;  the  agricul- 
tural pioneers  from  New  England  and  New  York  were  poured 
into  Illinois  in  swarms  by  the  ever-increasing  number  of  lake 
steamers.  As  the  mania  for  speculation  increased,  the  army  of 
immigrants  increased  also,  until  all  the  available  timber  of 
this  portion  of  the  state  was  taken  up.  The  hunter  was  primar- 
ily a  frontiersman ;  the  new  immigrant  was  primarily  a  farmer. 
The  former  wished  to  keep  the  new  country  as  a  hunting  ground, 
a  sort  of  frontier;  the  latter  wished  at  the  earliest  possible  per- 

»  Ch.,  II. 
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iod  of  time  to  convert  the  new  country  into  an  agricultural 
one.  The  hunter's  woodlands  were  taken  up;  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  prairie  and  in  all  probability,  did  not  care  to  cultivate 
it.  There  was  nothing  left  for  him  then  but  to  move  farther 
to  the  "West  in  quest  of  the  frontier.  In  this  contest  for  the 
northern  part  of  Illinois,  volume  and  rapidity  of  transportation 
had  been  on  the  side  of  the  agricultural  man  and  numbers  and 
steam  had  won,  over  inferior  numbers  and  slower  communi- 
cation. The  result  was  inevitable  as  soon  as  the  transportation 
problem  had  been  solved,  and  to  this  element,  primarily,  it 
seems,  must  the  northern  complexion  of  this  part  of  Illinois 
population  be  attributed. 

The  period  of  depression  extends  over  the  years  from  1837 
to  1843.  Beginning  in  the  eastern  states  the  panic  and  its  with- 
ering results  swept  quickly  over  the  entire  country.  Specula- 
tion in  western  lands,  in  railways,  in  canals,  in  corner  lots  and 
river  fronts  tied  up  much  money  which  was  needed  to  conduct 
the  business  of  the  country.  Overtrading,  by  means  of  which  the 
country  was  drained  of  its  specie ;-°  the  rapid  multiplication  of 
'wild-cat'  banks^^  and  subsequent  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments, together  with  Jackson's  specie  circular,  precipitated  the 
panic  of  1837.-2 

Distress  prevailed  in  the  East,  especially  among  the  laborers 
and  mechanics  and  in  the  rural  districts  the  farmers  soon  began 
to  feel  the  effects  of  the  situation.  Those  who  could  get  away 
from  the  cities  did  so  and  facing  the  West,  looked  to  it  to  sup- 
ply homes  and  a  new  start  in  life.  Farmers  were,  however,  not 
able  to  sell  their  lands,  for  there  were  none  who  could  buy. 
Consequently  it  appears  that  the  majority  of  the  immigrants 
to  the  West  at  this  particular  period,  could  not  have  belonged 
to  the  agricultural  class  in  their  native  states.  It  was  expected 
that  a  great  influx  of  settlers  would  follow  on  the  heels  of  this 
panic  and  it  was  so  stated  by  some  of  the  western  papers.^^ 
Observations  made  in  the  East  show  similar  expectations,  and 
they,  for  a  time  at  least,  proved  correct.     A  Boston  paper  of 


-0  Banker's  Magazine,  13,  390. 

-^  Walker,  Money,  319. 

^  Wilson,  Division  and  Reunion,  94. 

23  Cnicago  Weekly  American,  May  13,  1837. 
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April  14, 1837,  says  "The  emigration  to  the  great  west  is  rapidly 
increasing  from  different  parts  of  the  country^  The  present 
stagnation  in  business — and  the  disastrous  effects  upon  our 
mechanics  and  laborers — will  tend  to  send  many  of  them  from 
our  large  to"vvns  and  cities,  where  their  services  have  been  in 
constant  demand  for  some  years."-* 

The  course  of  events  in  Illinois  operated  against  the  rapid 
settlement  of  the  state  during  this  period.  Had  not  its  own 
finances  come  into  such  a  deplorable  condition,  Illinois  could 
have  profited  by  the  movement  to  the  West.  Local  conditions 
coupled  with  the  general  unsettled  situation  of  the  country 
served  to  intensify  the  depression  in  the  state  and  the  six  years 
following  1837  were  perhaps  the  darkest  ones  in  its  history. 

Thousands  of  acres  of  land  had  been  purchased  by  the  set- 
tlers and  payments  were  regularly  falling  due.  The  effect  of 
the  Specie  Circular  was  to  draw  off  coin.  ]\Ioney  became  very 
scarce  and  the  farmers,  in  order  to  obtain  specie  with  which  to 
make  payments  on  their  lands,  were  compelled  to  pay  rates  of 
interest  which  were  excessively  high.  Twenty-five  per  cent, 
was  exacted  on  five  year  loans  and  sometimes  as  high  as  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  paid  for  one  year  loans.-^  To  make  matters  worse 
counterfeit  bank  notes  and  much  bogus  coin  got  into  circula- 
tion.-*' The  agricultural  class  suffered  severely,  too,  on  ac- 
count of  lack  of  markets.  Few  or  no  cash  sales  could  be  made 
for  farm  produce  and  when  such  sales  could  be  effected,  prices 
were  exceedingly  low.  Barter  was  the  means  of  carrying  on 
trade  and  notes  were  sometimes  drawn,  payable  in  a  cow  or  a 
horse  or  other  farm  products.-^ 

The  state  by  1842,  was  in  debt  $14,000,000  for  money  wasted 
on  internal  improvements;^*  the  domestic  treasury  was  in  ar- 
rears over  $300,000  for  ordinary  governmental  expenses;  the 
state  banks  were  beginning  to  grow  shaky  and  then  to  collapse. 
After  July,  1841,  no  attempt  was  made  to  pay  even  the  interest 


2' CTiicaryo  Weekly  Amerieon,  May  G,  18."^7  (lioston  MennnlUc  Journal,  April  14. 
1837). 
^The  Neio  Yorker,  Jan.  12,  1839. 
-"The  Neto  Yorker,  June  5,  1841. 
"  Clarke.  Ilixtorij  of  MeDonough  Count;/,  60. 
*>  Blanchard,  The  Sorthicest  and  Chwago,  1.  CG3. 
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on  the  public  debt;  taxation  was  liigh  and  the  people  were  un- 
able to  pay  even  moderate  rates.  Illinois  was  in  ill  repute. 
There  was  no  trade;  real  estate  was  almost  unsalable;  business 
was  stagnated;  everybody  wanted  to  sell  his  property  and  move 
away  but  there  were  only  a  fe'w  either  abroad  or  within  the 
state  who  cared  to  buy.  As  it  is  summed  up  by  Mr  Blanch- 
ard,  the  increase  or  decrease  of  Illinois'  population  for  the  per- 
iod was  small  for  "the  impossibility  of  selling  (property)  kept 
us  from  losing  population  and  the  fear  of  disgrace  and  high 
taxes  prevented  us  from  growing  materially."-^ 

Almost  endless  disputes  over  land  claims  arose  during  this 
period  to  increase  the  turmoil  in  the  state.  Squatters  had  set- 
tled upon  government  lands  and  made  improvements  and  upon 
the  sale  of  these  lands  at  the  land  offices,  disputes  over  posses- 
sion arose,  for  often  those  who  had  purchased  a  title  to  certain 
lands  found,  upon  their  arrival  upon  their  purchases,  that  they 
v/ere  already  occupied  and  portions  placed  under  cultivation 
by  settlers  who  seemed  not  at  all  disposed  to  yield  their  rights 
to  the  disputed  tracts. 

Affairs  began  to  assume  a  better  aspect  towards  the  end  of 
1842  and  the  people  began  to  take  courage  and  commenced  to 
work  their  way  out  of  the  depression.  Governor  Ford,  then  the 
chief  executive  of  the  state,  opposed  with  might  and  main  the 
movement  towards  repudiation  of  the  state's  debt.  Neither 
did  he  wish  immediate  payment  of  this  debt,  if  it  Was  to  in- 
crease the  burden  of  taxation.  The  sentiment  of  the  legis- 
lature of  1842  and  1843  was  also  against  any  great  increase 
of  taxes,  but  finally  a  direct  tax  of  one  and  one-half  mills  was 
levied  for  the  purpose  of  pacing  the  interest  on  the  debt.^°  The 
most  noteworthy  move  of  this  legislature  was  the  passage  of  a 
set  of  resolutions  in  which  it  was  stated  that  as  representatives. 
of  the  state  of  Illinois  the  members  of  the  legislature  recog- 
nized the  legal  and  moral  obligation  of  discharging  every  debt 
contracted  by  authorized  agents  of  the  state.  Furthermore, 
the  resolution  contained  a  direct  disavowal  of  repudiation,  and 
as  direct  a  statement  that  the  revenues  and  resources  of  the 


"  Ihid.,  1,  659. 
^IMd.,  1,  602. 
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state  would  be  appropriated  to  pay  its  debts  as  soon  as  such 
appropriations  could  be  made  without  impoverishing  and  op- 
pressing the  people.^^ 

The  wise  financial  administration  of  Governor  Ford  and  the 
expression  by  the  legislature  against  repudiation  did  much  to- 
wards renewing  confidence  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  and,  attracted 
by  the  brilliant  opportunities  presented,  immigrants  again  be- 
gan to  come  in.  The  seasons  of  1843  and  1844  were  seasons  of 
poor  crops  which  operated  against  the  state's  prosperity  and 
tended  to  delay  the  revival  for  a  short  time. 

By  1846  there  were  $9,000  in  the  state's  treasury  instead  of 
a,  deficit;  the  auditor's  warrants  sold  at  par,  or  nearly  so  in- 
stead of  at  a  fifty  per  cent,  reduction  as  in  1842 ;  silver  and 
gold  coins  were  replacing  the  bank  notes  of  a  few  years  before 
and  $3,000,000  of  the  state  debt  had  been  paid  and  the  pay- 
ment of  $5,000,000  more  provided  for  immediately  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Illinois-Michigan  canal.^^  It  appeared  that  Ill- 
inois had  at  last  started  upon  the  road  to  a  sound  financial  sys- 
tem and  the  increase  of  population  by  immigration  during  the 
succeeding  years  shows  to  what  extent  this  feeling  of  confidence 
in  the  future  of  the  state,  was  shared  by  such  people  of  the 
eastern  states  as  were  seeking  homes  in  the  "West. 

The  recovery  w'as,  however,  not  an  immediate  one  in  all  dis- 
tricts. In  the  western  portion  of  the  state,  in  Mercer  and  Hen- 
derson counties,  as  late  as  1848,  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that 
the  farmers  were  able  to  procure  enough  money  to  pay  for  their 
lands.^^  In  Ogle  county,  too,  money  was  scarce  for  several  years. 
Gradually  the  stream  of  new  settlers  increased,  the  timber  lands 
were  all  taken  up  and  the  more  venturesome  settlers  pushed 
short  distances  out  into  the  prairies. 

During  the  closing  years  of  the  decade,  however,  when  Doug- 
lass' Bill  asking  for  a  grant  of  land  for  the  Illinois-  Central 
railroad,  was  being  discussed  in  Congress,  attention  was  at- 
tracted to  the  prairie  region  of  the  state  and  upon  the  passage 
of  the  bill  when  the  railroad  became  an  assured  fact,  settlers 


31 2Viies'  Register,  63,  325. 

3- Blanchard,  Northtvest  and  CMca{)0,  1,  6G4. 

*3  History  of  Mercer  and  Henderson  Counties,  625. 
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began  to  take  up  the  prairie  land  which  had  for  more  than 
twenty  years  been  open  for  occupation,  but  had  not  been  bought. 
The  construction  of  the  road  effectually  opened  up  the  country, 
giving  the  pioneers  something  to  connect  them  with  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

In  the  northern  portion  of  the  state  conditions  were  some- 
what similar.  Lack  of  communication  and  of  ready  markets 
retarded  settlement.  Chicago  and  Galena  in  opposite  comers 
of  the  state  "were  the  only  markets  of  considerable  importance 
and  carting  supplies  to  and  from  these  points  was  slow  work. 
The  northern  railroad  line  was  begun  late  in  the  forties  and  with 
it  came  an  increase  of  population,  but  in  1850  there  was  still 
a  great  amount  of  unsettled  country.^*  Some  emigration  took 
place  from  various  quarters  of  the  state  in  1849  and  1850, 
owing  to  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,^^  but  it  was  hardly 
enough  to  be  of  much  consequence. 

Lines  of  transportation  and  communication  influenced  the 
character  of  the  settlement  of  the  various  districts  of  the  state. 
On  the  outskirts  of  the  Great  Prairie  of  eastern  Illinois,  in 
the  timbered  portions,  were  found  the  pioneers  of  the  south- 
western states,  who  had  come  by  the  southern  wagon  roads  to 
this  district.  Later  the  men  from  Ohio  and  Indiana  filled  up 
the  remaining  spaces.  They,  too,  to  a  great  extent,  came  by 
various  wagon  roads  and  finding  good  land  in  this  region  were 
content  to  settle  upon  it.  In  the  middle  Illinois  river  counties 
the  same  thing  is  noticeable  as  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Military  Tract.  Contact  with  the  central  Illinois  counties, 
which  were  populated  to  a  great  extent  by  Kentuckians,  in- 
fluenced the  population  of  these  districts.  Going  farther  to  the 
north  we  find  in  the  upper  Illinois  river  counties  and  the  val- 
leys of  the  Fox  and  Rock  rivers,  the  New  Yorkers  and  New 
Englanders.  They  had  come  by  the  easiest  road,  over  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  had  settled  in  the  northern  counties  before  the  south- 
ern stream  had  reached  the  northern  timber  tracts.     Across  the 


^  I/Othrop,  Directory  of  Champaign  County,  122 :  Beekwith,  History  of  Iro- 
quois County,  337  ;  Beekwith,  History  of  VenniHon  County.  801. 

^History  of  McLean  County,  232;  Boies,  History  of  DeEali  County,  404  ;  His- 
tory of  Sangamon  County,  536. 
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state  in  the  lead  region  a  community  with  southern  sympathies 
was  planted.  The  IMississippi  river  was  the  highway  of  com- 
merce and  travel  for  this  part  of  the  state  and  the  southern 
cities  were  the  outlets  of  its  commerce.  As  a  consequence 
southern  influences  were  brought  to  bear  directly  on  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  district.  Many  of  the  settlers  were  southerners  by 
birth  and  this  fact  combined  with  the  close  connection  with 
the  South  by  way  of  the  river  tended  to  give  the  entire  region 
a  marked  southern  tone. 

The  importance  of  communication  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  chief  cities,  Quincy,  Peoria,  Rushville,  Peru,  Ottawa,  Joliet, 
Elgin,  St.  Charles,  Rockford  and  Galena^''  were  on  or  near  the 
rivers.  Chicago  and  Waukegan  were  on  Lake  Michigan. 
Many  of  the  small  inland  villages,  through  the  influence  of  the 
railroads,  grew  to  be  of  importance  after  1850. 

The  census  states  that  736,931  native  born  Americans  re- 
sided in  Illinois  in  1850.  Of  these  343,618  were  natives  of  the 
state  itself  and  393,313  had  come  from  other  localities.  Over 
36,500  were  New  Englanders;  112,000  were  from  the  Middle 
States;  nearly  52,600  were  from  the  South  Atlantic  States; 
2,400  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee;  98,400  from  the  states  of 
the  Northwest  Territory,  and  9,469  were  from  across  the  Miss- 
issippi. New  York  sent  67,180  immigrants;  Ohio  64,219;  Ken- 
tucky, 49,588;  Pennsylvania,  37,979;  Tennessee,  32,303;  Indiana, 
30,953  and  Virginia,  24,697.  The  other  states  each  sent  less 
than  20,000.  Not  one  New  England  state  is  found  in  the  above 
list,  the  greatest  number  coming  from  any  of  those  states  came 
from  Vermont,  which  sent  11,381.  The  representation  from 
California  was  the  least  of  all — three. ^' 

In  closing  the  discussion  it  may  be  stated  that  the  great  per- 
vading power  which  influenced  the  settlement  of  northern  Ill- 
inois and  built  up  this  portion  of  the  state  with  astonishing 
rapidity  and  which  gave  the  northern  character  to  its  popula- 
tion was  the  development  of  steam  navigation  upon  the  lakes. 
It  is  true  that  the  spirit  of  immigration  pervaded  the  entire 
nation  and  that  this  factor  augmented  by  general  influences 

.i.dii^.'il.l:.'! 

2«  Each  town  had  2,000  or  more  Inhabitants. 
"Seventh  Census,  (1850),  xxxri. 
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sweeping  over  the  East  and  by  local  conditions  in  its  various 
regions  served  as  levers  to  start  the  movement  westward  with 
tremendous  force;  but  it  remained  for  the  transportation  lines 
of  the  Great  Lakes  to  shape  the  course  of  the  movement  and  to 
turn  the  stream  into  Illinois  through  its  gateway  at  Chicago.  In 
this  respect  the  settlement  of  northern  Illinois  is  typical  of  the 
development  of  the  North  Middle  States  in  that  the  influence 
of  the  lines  of  transportation  tended  to  reproduce  in  the  New 
West  hundreds  of  communities  in  sympathy  with  their  parent 
states  across  the  Alleghanies.  The  strong  bonds  of  lines  of 
transportation  connecting  the  East  and  the  West,  tended  to 
wipe  out  sectional  feelings  between  these  parts  of  the  nation  and 
the  lack  of  lines  connecting  the  North  and  South  serves  to  in- 
crease this  feeling  between  the  North  and  the  South.  Sectional- 
ism in  the  United  States,  with  the  increase  of  these  transporta- 
tion lines  now  changed  rapidly  from  longitudinal  to  latitudinal. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  period  from  1830  to  1850  is  one  of 
varied  characteristics,  but  taken  in  the  light  of  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  the  prairies,  it  is  one  of  beginnings  only.  The 
pioneer  as  yet  did  not  understand  the  wide,  treeless  areas  around 
him ;  he  lacked  confidence  in  his  ability  to  cope  with  the  difficul- 
ties they  offered  and  he  lacked  the  power  to  overcome  these 
obstacles  single-handed.  Steam  was  again  to  be  the  key  to  the 
situation  and  during  the  following  decade  when  the  railroads 
spanned  the  state  south  and  west  from  Chicago  the  line  of  com- 
munication with  the  East  was  completed.  The  market  was 
"brought  closer  to  the  consumer  and  to  the  producer,  the  prob- 
lem of  obtaining  lumber  and  merchandise  at  reasonable  prices 
was  solved  and  most  important  of  all,  when  the  prairie  farmer 
was  finally  able  to  see  railroad  trains  cross  the  state  day  after 
day,  he  felt  that  no  longer  was  he  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  man- 
kind when  at  last  he  swung  clear  of  the  timber  and  built  his 
-cabin  on  the  open  prairie. 
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ciety Gollections,  2 ; 

Reizenstein,  M,,  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroad  in  John  Hop- 
kins   University   Studies,    1 5 ; 

Rodolf,  T.,  Pioneering  in  the  Wisconsin  Lead  Begion  in  Wis. 
Hist.  Society   Gollections,   1 5 ; 

Salisbury,  G.  H.,  The  Speculative  Graze  of  '36  in  the  Buffalo 
Historical  Society  Publications,  4,   (1896) ; 

Sanford,  A.  H.,  State  Sovereignty  in  Wisconsin  in  the  Am.  Hist. 
Association  Beports    (1891) ; 

Tenney,  H.  A.,  Early  Times  in  Wisco7isin  in  Wis.  Hist.  Society 
Gollections,  1 ; 

Thwaites,  R.  G.,  Story  of  the  Black  Hawk  War,  in  ibid.,  12; 

Notes  on  Early  Leadmining  in  the  Fever  {or  Galena)  Biver 
Begion.  in  ibid.,  13; 
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Tipton,  T.  F,,  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  Pioneers  in  McLeam, 
County  Historical  Society  Transactions,  1,   (1899) ; 

Walker,  Capt.  A.,  Early  Days  on  the  Lakes  in  the  Buffalo  His- 
torical Society  Publications,  5,  (1902) ; 

"Ward,  G.  W.,  The  Early  Development  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal  Project  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Stud- 
ies, 17; 

Winden,  J.,  Influence  of  the  Erie  Canal  (MSS.  Thesis,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  1900). 


IV.    Reminiscences,  Biographies,  Papers,  Etc. 

Calhoun  Papers  in  American  Hist.  Association  Reports,  2, 
(1899) ; 

Stories  of  the  Pioneer  Mothers  of  Illinois  (MSS.  in  the  lUinois 
Historical  Library)  ; 

Coffin,  Levi,  Reminiscences    (1880)  ; 

Palmer,  John  M.,  Personal  Recollections    (1901) ; 

Collyer,  R.,  The  Life  of  A.  H.  Conant  (1868)  ; 

Bonner,  T.  D.,  Life  and  Adventures  of  Beckwourth  (1858) ; 

Chetlain,  A.  L.,  Recollections  of  Seventy  Years  (1899)  ; 

Ford,  W.  C,  [Ed]  Papers  of  James  Monroe  (1904) ; 

Hamilton,  H.  E.,  [Ed]  Incidents  and  Events  in  the  Life  of  Gur- 
don  Saltonstall  Huhhard  (1888)  ; 

Ho'wells,  W.  C,  Recollections  of  Life  in  Ohio  from  1813  to 
1840   (1895) ; 

McLaughlin,  A.  C,  Lewis  Cass  (Boston,  1900) ; 

Reid,  H.,  Biographical  Sketch  of  Enoch  Long,  an  Illinois  Pio- 
neer (1884) ; 

Rombauer,  R.  E.,  Life  of  the  Hon.  Gustavus  Koerner  in  Trans- 
actions of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society   (1904)  ; 

Schurz,  C,  Henry  Clay  (2  vols.,  Boston.  1900) ; 

Shaw,  Col.  J.,  Personal  Narrative  in  Wis.  Hist.  Society  Collec- 
tions, 2 ; 

Shephard,  E.  M.,  Mat-tin  Van  Buren  (Boston,  1900) ; 

Thwaites,  R.  G.,  Narrative  of  Morgan  L.  Martin  in  Wis.  Hist. 
Society  Collections,  2 ; 
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Tillson,  C.  H,,  Reminiscences  of  Early  Life  in  Illinois,  1819  to 

1827  (1870); 
Willard,  S.,  Personal  Reminiscences  of  Life  in  Illinois,  1830^ 

1850  in  Transactions  of  i;he  Illinois  State  Historical  Society 

(1906.) 

V.     Travels,   Gazetteers  and   Emigrants'   Guides 

Those  works  which  have  been  most  useful  in  the  preparations 
of  this  monograph   are  the  following: 
Abdy,  E.  S.,  Journal  of  a  Residence  and  Tour  in  the  United 

States  of  North  America  1833-1834  (London  1835)  ; 
Albach,  J.  R.,  Annals  of  the  West  (Cincinnati  1846,  St.  Louis 

1850,  Pittsburg  1857)  ; 
The  Americans  as  They  Are  (London  1828) ; 
A  New  Yorker,  A  Winter  in  the  West  (2  vols.  New  York  1835) ; 
Atwater,  C,  Writings  (Columbus,  0.,  1833)  ; 
Barber,  J.  W.,  and  Howe,  H.,  All  the  Western  States  and  Ter- 
ritories  (Cincinnati  1867)  ; 
Barclay,  Capt,  An  Agricultural  Tour  in  the  United  States  and 

Upper  Canada  (Edinburgh  and  London  1842)  ; 
Beck,  L.  C,  A  Gazetteer  of  the  States  of  Illinois  and  Missouri 

(Albany  1823); 
Blois,  J.  T.,  Gazetteer  of  the  State  of  Michigan     .     .     .     and  a 

Directory  for  Emigrants  (Detroit  and  New  York  1840) ; 
Bremer,  Fredrika,  The  Homes  of  the  New  World;  Impressions 

of  America  (2  vols,  translated  by  Mary  Howett,  New  York, 

1853)  ; 
Brown,  R.  S.,  Western  Gazetteer  (1817) ; 

Buckingham,  J.  S.,  The  Eastern  and  Western  States  of  Amer- 
ica (3  vols.  London  1842) ; 
Chevalier,  M.,  Society,  Planners  and  Politics  in  the  United  States 

(Boston  1839) ; 
Collins,   S.  H.,  The  Emigrants'  Guide  to  and  Description  of 

the  United  States  of  America  (London  1830) ; 
Conkey,  W.,  A  Journey  from  Massachusetts  to  Illinois  in  1830 

in  Transactions   of   the   Illinois   State   Historical   Society 

(1906) ; 
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Curtiss,  D.  S.,  Western  Portraiture  and  Emigrants'  Guide  (New 

York,  1852) ; 
Dana,  B.,  Geographical  Shetches  on  the  Western  Country  (Cin- 
cinnati 1819)  ; 
Davis,  W.  "W.,  A  Trip  From  Pennsylvania  to  Illinois  in  1851 

in  Transactions    of   the   Illinois    State    Historical    Society 

(1904)  ; 
De  Bow,  J.  D.,  The  Industrial  Resources  of  the  United  States 

(3  vols.  New  York  1854) ; 
Faux,  W.,  3Iemorahle  Days  in  America  (London  1823) ; 
Farnham,  Eliza  W.,  Life  in  Prairie  Land  (New  York  1846) ; 
Ferrall,  S.  A.,  A  Eamble  of  6000  Miles  Through  the  United 

States  of  America  (London  1832)  ; 
Ferguson,  "W.,  America  by  Biver  and  Bail  (London  1856) ; 
Flint,  T.,  History  and  Geography  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  (2 

vols.,  edition  1832)  ; 

Letters  from  America  (Thwaites  Edition) ; 
Fordham,  E.  P.,  Personal  Narrative    (edited  by  F.  A.   0;;j)  ; 
Godley,  J.  R.,  Letters  from  America  (2  vols.  London  1844) ; 

Guide  to  the    Illinois    Central   Bailroad    Lands   (Chicago 
1861) ; 
Grund,  F.  J.,  The  Americans  in  Their  Moral,  Social  and  Polit- 
ical Belations    (2  vols.   London  1837) ; 
Hall,  J.,  Letters  from  the  West   (Cincinnati  1828) ; 

Legends  of  the  West  (Cincinnati  1833) ; 

Statistics  of  the  West  (Cincinnati  1836) ; 

Notes  on  the  Western  States  (Cincinnati  1838) ; 
Hall,  E.  H.,  The  Northern  Counties,  Gazetteers  and  Directory 

for  1855-1856;  A  Perfect  and  Complete  Guide  to  Northern 

Illinois    (Chicago  1855) ; 
Harding,    B.,  Tours    Tiirough    the    Wcdern    Country,    1818- 

1819   (New  London  1819) ; 
Hawes,  G.  W.,  Illinois  State  Gazetteer  and  Business  Directory 

for   1858-1859    (Chicago    1859)  ; 
Jones,  A.  D.,  Illinois  and  the  West  (Boston  and  Phila.  1838)'; 
Latrobe,  C.  J.,  The  Bamhler  in  North  America  (2  vols.  New 

York  1835)  ; 
Lewis  Rev.  G.,  Impressions  of  America  (Edinburgh  1845) ; 
Lloyd-Jones,  C,  Immigration  Boutes  to  Wisconsin  (MSS.  Thesis 

University   of  Wisconsin   1902) ; 
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MacGregor,  J.,  Commercial  Statistics  of  America  (London)  ; 

Marshall,  J.  T.,  Farmer's  and  Emigrant's  Handbook  (Ne^w 
York  1845); 

Martineau,  Harriett,  Society  in  America,  1834-1836  (3  vol&'. 
London  1837)  ; 

Meeker,  N.  C,  Life  in  the  West  (New  York  1868) ; 

Mitchell,  S.  A.,  Sketches  of  Illinois  (Phila.  1838) ; 

Murray,  C.  A.,  Travels  in  North  America  (2  vols.  London  1854) ; 

Norris  and  Gardiner,  Illinois  Annual  Register  and  Western 
Business  Directory  for  1847  (Chicago  1847)  ; 

Patten,  E.,  A  Glimpse  at  the  United  States  and  the  Northern 
States  of  America   (London  1853)  ; 

Peck,  J.  M.,  Guide  for  Emigrants   (1831) ; 

Peck,  Rev.  G.,  Traveler's  Directory  for  Illinois  in  the  Metho- 
dist  Quarterly  Review,  July,   1843; 

Peyton,  J.  L.,  A  Statistical  View  of  the  State  of  Illinois  (Chi- 
cago 1855)  ; 

Bantonl,  E.,  Letter  to  Robert  Schuyler  .  .  .  on  the  Value 
of  the  Public  Lands  of  Illinois  (Boston  1851) ; 

Regan,  J.,  The  Emigrant's  Guide  to  the  Western  States  of 
America  (Edinburgh  1852) ; 

Reynolds,  J.,  Sketches  of  the  Country  on  the  Northern  Route 
from  Belleville,  Illinois  to  the  City  of  New  York  (Belle- 
ville  1854); 

Salsbacher,  Dr.  J.,  Heine  Reise  nach  der  Vereinigien  Staaten 
(Vienna  1845); 

Scott,  Rev.  J.  L.,  A  Journal  of  a  Missionary  Tour  (Providence, 
1843) ; 

Shultz,  C,  Travels  on  an  Inland  Voyage  (2  vols.  New  York 
1810)  ; 

Smith,  J.  C,  The  Western  Tourist  and  Emigrants'  Guide  (New 
York  1839); 

Stuart,  J.,  Three  Years  in  North  America  (2  vols.  New  York 
1833); 

Steele,  Mrs.,  A  Summer  Journey  in  the  West  (New  York  1841) ; 

Tanner,  H.  S.,  View  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  (1834) 

Thomason,  Rev.  D.  R.,  Hints  to  Emigrants   (London  1849) 

Thwaites,  R.  G.  [Ed.],  Early  Western  Travels  (1748-1846) 
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Van  Zandt,  N.  B.,  A  Full  Description  .  .  .  of  the  Military 
Lands  between  the  Mississippi  and  Illinois  Rivers  (Wash- 
ing-ton, 1818)  ; 

View  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  or  the  Emigrants'  and 
Travellers''  Guide  to  the  West      (Phila,   1834) ; 

"Warden,  D.  B.,  Statistical,  Political  and  Historical  Account  of 
the  United  States  of  North  America  (3  vols.  Edinburgh., 
1819) ; 

Whittlesey,  C,  Recollections  of  a  Tour  through  Wisconsin  in 
1832  in  Wis.  Hist.  Society  Collections,  1 ; 

Wyse,  F.,  America;  Its  Realities  and  Resources  (3  vols.  London, 
1846). 

VI.     Periodicals 

Considerable  information  has  been  gathered  from  periodicals 
both  American  and  European,  but  the  material  is  scattered. 
The  articles  in  the  European  magazines  deal  chiefly  with  eco- 
nomic and  social  conditions  and  are  noted  in  that  part  of  the 
bibliography  dealing  with  immigration  and  foreigners  in  Ill- 
inois. 

Many  newspapers  of  value  for  material  on  Illinois  are  found 
in  the  files  in  the  Chicago  Historical  Society  and  those  in  the 
Merchants  Library  at  St.  Louis. 

For  the  files  in  the  State  Historical  Library  of  Wisconsin,  see 
the  Annotated  Cdtalogue  of  Newspaper  Files  (1899) ; 

The  following  publications  were  used  constantly: 
DeBow's  Commercial  Review  of  the  SoutJt  and  West   (1846- 

1860). 
Hazard,   S.,    [Ed.]    United  States   Commercial   and  Statistical 

Register  (1839—). 
Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine  and  Commercial  Review   (1839- 

1870). 
NileS'  Weekly  Register  (1811-1849). 
Illinois  Monthly  Magazine   (1831-1832). 
The  Prairie  Farmer  (1840 — ). 
The  Western  Monthly  Magazine   (1833-1837). 

Others  which  have  been  used  to  a  less  degree  are: 
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Hazard,  S.,    [Ed.]   Register  of  Peimsylvania   (1828-1836). 

Homans,  J.   S.,    [Ed.]    The  Banker's  Magazine  and  State  Fi- 
nancial Register,  12, 

Land  We  Love,  5. 

Magazine  of  Western  History  (1884r-1891). 

Putnam's  Montlily  Magazine  of  American  Literature,  Science 
and  Art,  4. 

The  American  Railroad  Journal  and  General  Advertiser  (1845- 
1861). 

The  Atlantic  Montlily,  26. 

The  Christian  Examiner,  51,  82. 

The  Family  Magazine,  6. 

The  Nation,  8. 

The  Natio7ial  Calendar  (1830). 

The  New  Englander,  52. 

Yale  Review,  1. 

Scattered  material  has  been  found  in  the  following  Illinois 

newspapers : 

Chicago  American  (1835-1842). 

Chicago  Democrat  (1833-1861). 

Chicago  Express  (1843). 

Chicago  Evening  Post  (for  Sept.  5,  1896). 

Chicago  Inter  Ocean  (for  Dee.  14,  1904). 

Chicago  Journal  (1844-1853). 

Chicago  Times   (for  April  30,  1846). 

Chicago  Tribune   (1847). 

Gem  of  the  Prairies  (1847-1851). 

Illinois  Advocate  and  State  Register  (1833-1835). 

Minei*'s  Journal  (1826). 

Miner's  Free  Press  (1840). 

Nauvoo  Neighbor  (1843-1845). 

Nauvoo  New  Citizen  (for  Feb.  24,  1847). 

Nauvoo  Times  arid  Seasons  (for  Sept.  15,  1841). 

Northwestern  Gazette  and  Galena  Advertiser   (1834 ). 

Peoria  Register  and  Northwestern  Gazetteer  (1837-1839). 

Rochford  Forum  (1847). 

Rock  River  Gazette  (for  Oct.  14,  1842). 

Sangamo  Journal   (1836-1838). 
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8emi-WeeMy  Galena  Jeffersonian    (1845-1855). 

The    Western   Pioneer   and   Baptist   Standard   Bearer    (1830- 

1835). 
Warsaw  Signal  (for  Oct.  13,  1846). 
Western  Citizen   (1842-53). 
Western  Herald  (1846-1847). 

Newspapers  published  outside  of  Illinois: 
Albany  Argus  (1813-1856). 
Albany  Cultivator  (1834). 
American  AgtHmdturist   (1842). 
Boston  Patriot  (1809-1831). 
Boston  Weekly  Messenger   (1811). 
Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser  (1844-47). 
Cincinnati  Chronicle   (1836-1850). 

Cincinnati  Gazette  (1815 ). 

Delaware  (N.  Y.)  Courier  (for  Jan.  29,  Feb.  6,  1864). 

Delaware   {N.  Y.)    Gazette   (for  Sept.,  1841). 

Genesee  Farmer  (1831-1840). 

Greene  County  (0.)  Torchlight  (1838). 

Louisville  Weekly  Messenger  (1836-1838). 

Madison  Express   (1839-1848). 

New  York  Era  (for  Sept.  5,  1837). 

New  York  Weekly  Herald  (1841). 

New  York  World  (1860). 

The  New  Yorker  (1836-1841). 

The  Ohio  Statesman   (1837). 

Wheeling  Gazette  (for  Sept.  1,  1832). 

Wisconsin  Enquirer  (1838-1842), 

Wisko7isan  Enquirer  (1842). 

YII.    Local  Histories 

Much  of  the  material  upon  the  specific  settlements  of  the  state 
has  been  obtained  from  county  histories.  When  there  are  two  or 
more  of  the  same  county,  both  are  noted.  They  differ  in  re- 
liability and  must  be  used  with  caution.  When  the  histories 
of  two  or  more  counties  are  in  one  volume,  they  are  grouped 
in  the  summary  under  one  title.  The  following  works  have 
been  consulted  in  addition  to  county  histories  of  other  states; 
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Adams  County,  (1879). 

Alexander,  Union  and  Pidaski  Counties,   (1883). 

Bond  and  Montgomery  Counties,  (1882). 

Boone  County,  (1877). 

Bureau  County,  Voters  and  Tax  payers,  (1877). 

Bradsby,  Henry  C,  History  of  Bureaii  County,   (1885). 

Matson,  Nehemiah,  Reminiscences  of  Bureau  County,  (1872). 

Carroll  County,  (1878). 

Cass  County,  (1882). 

Champaign  County,  (1878). 

Lothrop,  J.  S.,  Champaign  County  Directory,  (1871). 

Coles  County,   (1879). 

Andreas,  A.  T.,  Cook  County,   (1884). 

Crawford  and  Clark  Counties,   (1883). 

Cumierla^id,  Jasper  and  Richland  Counties,  (1884). 

Boies,  Henry  L.,  De  Kalb  County,  (1868). 

De  Kalb  County,  Voters  and  Tax  payers,  (1876). 

De  Witt  County,  (1882). 

Blancliard,  Eufiis,  Du  Page  County,  (1882). 

Richmond,  C.  W.  and  Vallette,  H.  F.,  Du  Page  County,  (1857). 

Edgar  County.  (1879). 

Effingham  County,  (1883). 

Fayette  County,   (1878). 

Fidton  County,  (1879). 

Gallatin,  Saline,  Hamilton,  Franklin  and  Williamson  Counties, 

(1887). 
Greene  County,  (1879). 
Grundy  County,  (1882). 
Gregg,  THomas,  Hancock  County,  (1880). 
Henry  County,  Tax  Payers  and  Voters,  (1877). 
Beckwith,  Hiram  W.,  Iroquois  County,  (1880). 
Jefferson  County,    (1883). 
Jo  Daviess  County,  (1878). 
Kane  County,   (1878). 
Hiclvs,  E.  W.,  Kendall  County,  (1877). 
Knox  County,  (1878). 
Haines,  Elijah  W.,  Lake  County,  (1852). 
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Lake  County,  (1877). 

La  Salle  County,  (1886). 

La  Salle  County,  Past  and  Present,  (1877). 

Baldwin,  Elmer.,  La  Salle  County,  (1877). 

Lee  County,  (1881). 

Livingston  County,   (1878). 

Macon  County,  (1880). 

Madison  County,  (1882). 

Marion  and  Clinton  Counties,  (1881). 

Mc  Donough  County,  (1878  and  1885). » 

Mc  Henry  County,  (1886). 

Mc  Lean  County,  (1879). 

Duis,  Dr.  E.,  Good  old  Times  in  Mc  Lean  County,  (1874). 

Menard  and  Mason  Counties,  (1879). 

Mercer  County,  (1882). 

Ogle  County,  (1878). 

Ogle  County,  Sketches,  (1859). 

Peoria  County,  (1880). 

Pike  County,  (1880). 

Ford,  Henry  A.,  Putnam  and  Marshall  Counties   (1860). 

Bock  Island  County,  (1877). 

Henderson,  John  G.,  Early  Histoi-y  of  the  Sangamon  Country, 

(1873). 
Schuyler  and  Bi^own  Counties,  (1882). 
Shelby  and  Moultrie  Counties,  (1881). 
St.  Clair  County,   (1881). 
Stephenson  County,  (1880). 

Johnston,  W.  J.,  Sketches  of  Stephenson  County,  (1854). 
Beckwith,  Hiram  W.,  Vermilion  County,  (1879). 
Coffeen,  Henry  A.,  Vermilion  County,  (1871). 
Warren  County,  (1877). 
Whiteside  County,  (1877). 
Will  County.  (1878). 
Winnebago  County,  (1877). 
Woodford  County,  (1878). 
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VIII.    Biographical  Records 

In  connection  with  the  county  histories  enumerated,  the  fol- 
lowing Biographical  Records  were  of  value  in  determining  the 

nativities  of  the  early  settlers: 

Bureau,  Marshall  and    Putnam    Counties,    (Clarke,    Chicago, 
1896). 

Be  Ealh  County,  (Clarke,  1898). 

Be  Witt  County,   (Clarke,  1901). 

Hancock,  McBonough  and  Henderson   Counties,    (1894). 

Jo   Baviess   and   Carroll   Counties,    (Chapman   Bros.,    Chicago, 
1889). 

Kane  County,  (Beers,  Leggett  &  Co.,  Chicago,  1888). 

Kankakee  Couniy,  (1893). 

Kendall  County,  (George  Fisher  &  Co.,  Chicago,  1876), 

Livingston  and  Woodford  Counties,  (1900). 

McLean  County,  (Clarke,  1899). 

Ogle  County,  (Clarke,  1899). 

Bock  Island  County,   (1885). 

Whiteside  County,  (Chapman  Bros..  1885)  ;  also  one  by  Clarke, 
1900. 

Winnebago  and  Boone  Counties,    (Chicago  Biographical  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  1892). 

Woodford  County,  (Chapman  Bros.,  1889). 

IX.     Histories  of  Chicago 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  upon  Chicago  and  its  wonder- 
ful growth.  Of  the  mass  of  material,  the  following  works  were 
found  most  useful: 

Andreas,  A.  T.,  History  of  Chicago,  (3  Vols.  1885). 
Balestier,  Joseph  N.,   Annals  of  Chicago  in  Fergus  Histoiical 

Series,  1. 
Binckley,  J.  M.,  The  Chicago  of  the  Thinker,  in  the  Lakeside, 

Oct.,  1873. 
Bross,  W.,  History  of  Chicago,  (1876). 

Colbert,  E.  and  Chamberlin,  E.,  Chicago  and  the  Great  Con- 
flagration, (1872). 
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Cleaver,  C,  A  History  of  Chicago  from  1833  to  1892,  (1892). 

Flinn,  J.  J.,  and  Wilkie,  J.  E.,  A  History  of  the  Chicago  Police, 
(1887). 

Gale,  E.  0.,  Reminiscences  of  Early  Chicago  and  Vicinity, 
(1902). 

Hayes,  A.  A.,  Jr.,  Metropolis  of  the  Prairies,  in  Harper's  Magn- 
zi7ie,  Oct.,  1880. 

Hulbert,  H.  H.,  Chicago  Antiquities,  (1881).. 

Kirkland,  J.,  Story  of  Chicago,  (2  vols.  1892-1894). 

Mason,  E.  G.,  Early  Chicago  and  Illinois,  (1890). 

Moses,  J.  and  Kirkland,  J.,  History  of  Chicago,  (2  vol.  1895). 

Shealian,  J.  "W.,  and  Upton,  G.  P.,  The  Great  Conflagration, 
(1872). 

Van  Dorn,  L.,  A  View  of  Chicago  in  1848  in  Magazine  of  West- 
ern  History,  May,  1889. 

Yfentwortli,  J.,  Bernini scences  of  Early  Chicago,  in  Fergus 
Historical  Series,  1. 

By  Gone  Days  and  Early  Chicago,  (A  collection  of  newspaper 
articles  on  the  early  history  of  Chicago.  Chicago  Histori- 
cal Society  Library). 

General  Directory  and  Business  Advertiser  of  the  City  of  Chi- 
cago, (18M). 

Historical  and  Commercial  Statistics  of  Chicago  in  Western 
Journal  and  Civilian,  April,  1854. 

Industrial  Chicago,   (6  vols.,  1894). 

Statistical  and  Historical  View  of  Chicago,  (1869). 
Other  local  histories  are: 

Asbury,  H.,  Reminiscences  of  Quincy,  (1882). 

Ballance,  C,  The  History  of  Peoria,  (1870). 

Bascom,  Rev.  F.,  An  Historical  Discourse:  Commemorative  of 
the  Settlement  of  Galeshurg,    (Galesburg,  1866). 

Carr,  E.  I.,  The  History  of  Rockton,  1820  to  1893,  (1898). 

Church,  C.  A.,  History  of  Rockford,  (1900). 

Davidson,  J.  N.,  Some  Distinctive  Characteristics  of  the  History 
of  our  Lead  Region  in  Forty  Sixth  Annual  Proceedings  of 
State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,   (1899), 

Drown,  S.  D.,  Record  and  Historical  View  of  Peoria,  (1850). 

Eads,  A.  B.,  Illustrated  History  of  Rockford,  (1884). 
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Flagler,  D.  W.,  History  of  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal,  (1877). 
Meeker,  M.,  Early  History  of  the  Lead  Region  of  Wisconsin  in 

Wis.  Hist.  Soc.  Collections,  6. 
Redmond,  P.  H.,  History  of  Quincy,   (1869). 
Roy,  J.  E.,  Memorial  Address  and  Proceedings  at  the  Thirtieth 

Anniversary  of  the  Settlement  of  Geneseo,  (Chicago,  1867). 
Sellon,  C.  J.,  History  of  Galeshurg,  (1857). 
Waslibnrne,  E.  B.,  Tlie  Lead  Region  and  Lead  Trade  of  the 

Upper  Mississippi  in  Hunt's  Merchant's  Magazine,  March 

1848. 
Woodruff,    G.    H.,  Forty   Years  Ago — A   Contrihution   to   the 

Early   History   of  Joliet   and   Will    County,    (1874). 
History  of  Dixon  and  Lee  County,  (1870). 
History  of  the  City  of  Elgin,  {Chicago  Republican,  March  16, 

1867). 
Galena  and  Its  Lead  Mines  in  Harper's  Magazine,  May,  1866. 

X.    Foreigners  in  Illinois 

Information  concerning  the  conditions  in  Europe  which  lead 

to  emigration  can  be  found  in  the  periodicals  of  the  time.     The 

location  of  this  population  in  Illinois  is  easiest  found  in  the 

local  histories  and  in  the  secondary  works  on  foreigners  in  the 

United    States.     The     following    works    have   been   useful    in 

gathering  material: 

Deutscli-Amerikanische  Geschichshldtter  (Chicago  1900 — ). 

Schriften  des  Vereins  filr  Social  Politik,  52. 

European  Emigration  to  the  United  States  in  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, July,  1854. 

Foreign  Imonigration,  Its  Natural  and  Extraordinary  Causes 
in  American  Whig  Review,  Nov.,  Dec,  1847;  April  ,1848; 

Immigration  into  the  United  States  in  DeBow's  Review,  March, 
1848. 

Manufacturing  Emigration  in  Litt ells'  Living  Age,  Jan.,  1847. 

Tlie  Famine  Lands  in  ibid.,  AJpril,  1847. 

The  Revolutions  of  Europe,  1830-1840  in  the  North  American 
Review,  July,  1848. 

German  Emigration  in  LitteU's  Living  Age,  Oct.,  1846. 
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German  Emigration  to  America  in  the  North  American  Review, 

July,  1820. 
Our  Poor  Law  Administration  in  the  British  Quarterly  Review, 

April,  1868. 
Present  Conditions  of  Great  Britian  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 

April,  1851. 
The  Modern  Exodus  in  its  Effects  on  the  British  Isles  in  the 

North  British  Review,  Nov.,  1852. 
Ireland  and  Its  Famine  in  the  British  Quarterly  Review,  May, 

1847. 
Ireland  in  1834  in  the  Duhlin  University  Magazine,  Jan.,  1835. 
The  Irish  in  America  in  the  Metropolitan  Jan.,  1857. 
The  American  Revi-ew,  6. 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  64. 
The  Dublin  Review,  1,  15. 
The  Fortnightly  Review,  8. 
The  Harhi7iger,  2. 
Anderson,  R.  B.,  The  First  Chapter  on  Norwegian  Immigration, 

1821-1840    (Madison,    1895). 
Bagenal,  P.  H.,  The  American  Irish  amd  their  Influence  on  Irish 

Politics   (London  1882). 
Becker,  M.  J.,  The  Germans  of  1849  in  America  (1887). 
Bnmcken,  E.,  How  Germans  become  Americans  in  Wis.  Hist. 

Society  Proceedings   (1898). 
Burritt,  E.,  Ireland;  in  Litt ell's  Living  Age,  April,  1847. 
Campbell,  C.  B.,  Bourbonnais;  or  the  Early  French  Settlement 

in  Kankakee  County  in  Transactions  of  the  Illinois  State 

Historical  Society     (1906). 
Chickering,  J.,  Immigration  into  the  United  States,  (1848). 
Condon,  E.  O.,  The  Irish  Race  in  America  (1887). 
Copeland,  L.  A..   The  Cornish  in  Southwestern  Wisconsin  in 

Wis.  Hist.  Society  Collections,  14. 
Engels,  F.,  The  Condition  of  the  Working  Class  in  England  in 

1844    (Translated    by    Florence    K.    "Wischnewetzky,    New 

York,  1887). 
Flom,  G.  T.,  The  Scandinavian  Factor  in  the  American  Popu- 
lation in  loiva  Journal  of  History  and  Politics,  3. 
Hale,  E.  E.,  Letters  on  Irish  Emigration  (1852). 
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Kapp,  F.,  Immigration  and  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration 
of  the  State  of  New  York  (1870). 

Kopfli,  S.,  and  Eggen,  J.,  Die  Schweizer-Eolonie  Highland  in 
Illi/nois  in  Deutch-Amerikanische  Geschichtshldtter,  April- 
July,  1905. 

Korner,  G.,  Das  Deutsche  Element  in  den  Yereinigten  Sta-aten 
von  Nordamerika  1818-1848   (Cincinnati,  1880). 

Lalor,  J.  J.,  The  Germans  in  the  West,  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
Oct.,  1873. 

Levi,  Mrs.  K.  E.,  Geographical  Origin  of  German  Immigration  to 
Wisconsin,  in  Wis.  Hist.  Society  Collections,  14. 

Luchsinger,  J.,  The  Planting  of  the  Swiss  Colony  at  New  Glarus, 
Wisconsin  in  Wis.  Hist.  Society  Collections,  12. 

Maguire,  J.  F.,  The  Irish  in  America  (1868). 

McLaughlin,  A.,  The  Immigrant,  Past  and  Present,  in  the  Pop- 
ular Science  Monthly,  July,  1904. 

Nelson,  0.  N.,  History  of  Scandinavia  and  Successful  Scandi- 
navians in  the  United  States  (2  vols.  1893). 

Newbauer,  Ella  F.,  The  Swiss  Settlements  in  Madison  County^ 
Illinois  in  Transactions  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  So- 
ciety (1906). 

Onahan,  W.  G.,  Irish  Settlements  in  Illinois  in  the  Catholic 
World,  May,  1881. 

Rahr,  L.  F.,  German  Immigration  to  the  United  States  i840- 
1850  (MSS.  Thesis,  University  of  Wisconsin  1903). 

Shea,  J.  G.,  The  Canadian  Element  in  the  United  States,  in  the 
American   Catholic   Quarterly   Review,    Oct.    1879. 

Smith,  C.  W.,  A  Contribution  towards  a  Bibliography  of  Morris 
Birkbeck  and  the  English  Settlement  in  Edwards  County, 
Illinois  in  Transactions  of  the  Illinois  Historical  Society 
(1905). 

Steinach,  A.,  Schweizer  Kolonien  (N.  Y.  1889). 

Traill,  H.  D.,   [Ed.]   Social  England,  6.     (6  vols.  1897.) 

Turner,  F.  J.,  German  Immigration  into  the  United  States  in 
the  Chicago  Record-Herald,  Sept.  4,  1901. 

Young,  E.,  Special  Report  on  Immigration   (1872). 

Young,  E.,  Labor  in  Europe  and  America  (1875). 
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XI.     Social  Settlements 

Amberley,  V.,  The  Latter  Day  Saints  in  the  Fortnightly  Re- 
view, Nov.,  1869. 

Beadle,  J.  H..  Life  in  Utah. 

Bennett,  J.  C,  History  of  the  Saints,  (1842). 

Berrian,  "W.,  Catalogue  of  Books,  Early  Newspapers  and  Pamph- 
lets on  Mormonism,  (1898). 

Berry,  O.  F.,  The  Mormon  Settlements  in  Illinois  in  Transac- 
tions of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society  (1906). 

Bigelow,  H.,  The  Bishop  Hill  Colony  in  the  Illinois  Historical 
Society  Proceedings  (1902). 

Brisbane,  A.,  Articles  on  Fourierism  in  the  New  York  Tribune 
(1841-1843). 

CasAvall,  H.,  The  Prophet  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  (London 
1843). 

Gunnison,  J.  "W.,  The  3Iormons  or  Latter  Day  Saints  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  (1852). 

Gregg,  T.,  The  Prophet  of  Palmyra  (1890). 

Haven,  Charlotte.  A  Girl's  Letter  from  Nauvoo  in  the  Overland 
Monthly,  16,  17. 

Hillquit,  M.,  History  of  Socialism  in  the  United  States    (1903). 

Hinds,  W.  A.,  American  Communities  (1902). 

Kennedy,  J.  H..  Early  Days  of  Mormonism,   (1888). 

Mikkelson.  I\I.  A.,  The  Bishop  Hill  Colony  in  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins  University  Studies,  10. 

Miller,  Mrs.  J.  G.,  The  Icarian  Community  of  Nauvoo,  Illinois 
in  Transactions  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society 
(1906). 

Noyes,  J.  H.,  History  of  American  Socialism  (1870). 

Eobinson,  Madame  E.  Fleury,  A  Social  Experiment  in  The 
Open  Court,  Aug.  28,  Sept.  11,  1890. 

Shaw,  A.,  Icaria,  (1884). 

Smith,  President  Joseph,  and  Smith.  Apostle  H.  C,  History  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints,  (4 
vols.  Lamoni,  la.,  1902). 
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Smucker,  S.  M.,  The  Religious,  Social  and  Political  History  of 

the  Mormons  (1858). 
Stenhouse,  T.  B.  H.,  The  Bocky  Mountain  Saints   (1873). 
Charter  and  By-Laws  of  the  Icarian  Community,  (1857). 
The  Detriments  of  Civilization  and  Benefits  of  Association,  as 

taught    by    Charles   Fourier    .     .     .     (1844). 
A  HandhoofC  of  Reference  to  the  History.  Chronology,  Religion 

and  Country  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints     .     .     .     (1884). 
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